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CHAPTER LXXXIII 

S1CIUAN AFFAIRS (continue #)—FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE CARTHAGINIAN ARMY BY PESTILENCE BEFORE SYRA¬ 
CUSE, DOWN TO THE DEATH OF DIONYSIUS THE ELDER, 
B.C. 394-367 

In my preceding chapter, I described the first eleven years of 
the reign of Dionysius called the Elder, as despot at Syracuse, 
down to his first great war against the Carthaginians; which 
war ended by a sudden turn of fortune in his favour, at a time 
when he was hard pressed and actually besieged. The 
victorious Carthaginian army before Syracuse was utterly 
ruined by a terrible pestilence, followed by ignominious treason 
on the part of its commander Imilkon. 

Within the space of less than thirty years, we read of four 
distinct epidemic distempers , 1 each of frightful severity, as 
having afllicted Carthage and her armies in Sicily, without 
touching either Syracuse or the Sicilian Greeks. Such 
epidemics were the most irresistible of all enemies to the 
Carthaginians, and the most effective allies to Dionysius. The 
second and third—conspicuous among the many fortunate 
events of his life—occurred at the exact juncture necessary for 
rescuing him from a tide of superiority in the Carthaginian 

1 Diodor. xiii. 86-114; xiv. 70^ xv. 24. Another pestilence is alluded 1 
to by Diodorus in 368 n.O. (Diorlor. xv. 73). 

Movers notices the intense and frequent sufferings of the ancient Phoeni¬ 
cians, in their own country, from pestilence; and the fearful religious expia¬ 
tions to which these sufferings gave rise (Die Phonizicr, vol. ii. part. iL 
P. 9 )* 
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arms, which seemed in a fair way to overwhelm him com¬ 
pletely. Upon what physical conditions the frequent repetition 
■of such a calamity depended, together with the remarkable fact 
that it was confined to Carthage and her armies—we know 
partially in respect to the third of the four cases, but not at all 
in regard to the others. 

The flight of Imilkon with his Carthaginians from Syracuse 
left Dionysius and the Syracusans in the full swing of triumph. 
The conquests made by Imilkon were altogether lost, and the 
Carthaginian dominion in Sicily was now cut down to that 
restricted space in the western corner of the island, which it 
had occupied prior to the invasion of Hannibal in 409 n.c. So 
prodigious a success probably enabled Dionysius to put down 
the opposition recently manifested among the Syracusans to 
the continuance of his rule. We are told that he was greatly 
embarrassed by his mercenaries; who, having been for some 
time without pay, manifested such angry discontent as to 
threaten his downfall. Dionysius seized the person of their 
commander, the Spartan Aristotel£s: upon which the soldiers 
mutinied and flocked in arms round his residence, demanding 
in fierce terms both the liberty of their commander and Lhc 
payment of their arrears. Of these demands, Dionysius eluded 
the first by saying that he would send away Arisloteles to 
Sparta, to be tried and dealt with among his own countrymen : 
as to the second, he pacified the soldiers by assigning to them, 
in exchange for their pay, the town and territory of Leontini. 
Willingly accepting this rich bribe, the most fertile soil of the 
island, the mercenaries quitted Syracuse to the number of 
10,000, to take up their residence in the newly assigned town; 
while Dionysius hired new mercenaries in their place, To 
these (including perhaps the Iberians or Spaniards who had 
recently passed from the Carthaginian service into bis) and to 
the slaves whom he had liberated, he entrusted the maintenance 
•of his dominion. 1 

These few facts, which are all that we hear, enable us to sec 
that the relations between Dionysius and the mercenaries by 
whose means he ruled Syracuse, were troubled and difficult to 
manage. But they do not explain to us the full cause of such 
discord. We know that a short time before, Dionysius had 
rid himself of 1000 obnoxious mercenaries by treacherously 
betraying them to death in a battle with the Carthaginians. 
Moreover, he would hardly have seized the person of Aristo- 
. .teles, and sent him away for trial, if the latter had done nothing 
1 Diodor. xiv. 78. 
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more than demand pay really due to his soldiers. It seems 
probable that the discontent of the mercenaries rested upon 
deeper causes, perhaps connected with that movement in the 
Syracusan mind against Dionysius, manifested openly in the 
invective of Theodoras. We should have been glad also to 
know how Dionysius proposed to pay the new mercenaries, if 
he had no means of paying the old. The cost of maintaining 
his standing army, upon whomsoever it fell, must* have been 
burdensome in the extreme. What became of the previous 
residents and proprietors at Leontini, who must have been 
dispossessed when this much-coveted site was transferred to the 
mercenaries? On all these points wc are unfortunately left in 
ignorance. 

Dionysius now set forth towards the north of Sicily to 
re-establish Messene; while those other Sicilians, who had 
been expelled from their abodes by the Carthaginians, got 
together t and returned. In reconstituting Messfine after its 
demolition by Imillcon, he obtained the means of planting there 
a population altogether in his interests, suitable to the aggressive 
designs which he was already contemplating against Rhegium 
and the other Italian Greeks. He established in it 1000 
Lokrians,—4000 persons from another city the name of which 
we cannot certainly make out, 1 —and 600 of the Peloponnesian 
Mcssenians. These latter had been expelled by Sparta from 
Zakynthus and Naupaktus at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, and had taken service in Sicily with Dionysius. Even 
here, the hatred of Sparta followed them. Her remonstrances 
against his project of establishing them in a city of considera¬ 
tion bearing their own ancient name, obliged him to withdraw 
them: upon which he planted them on a portion of the 
Abakene territory on the northern coast. They gave to their 
new city the name of Tyndaris, admitted many new residents, 
and conducted their affairs so prudently, as presently to attain 
a total of 5000 citizens. 3 Neither here, nor at MessenS, do 
we find any mention made of the rc-cstablishment of those 

1 Diodor, xiv, 78. A lovuatos S’ eh Mzatrlivyv tcarcfliutro 
Ao Kpo&St TGTpaKiffXiAfour M vHtfiPaiovs f i^ctKocrlovi 5c rtbv ifcTUKoTrovv^ 
orov M eifcrrivtvv, &c re 'ZaicvvQov ica\ Natma icrou (pevySvTwv, 

The Medimnceuns are completely unknown. Cluverius and Wcsseling 
conjecture Medmteans, from Medmre or Medamee, noticed by Stmbo as ft 
town in the souLh of Italy. But this supposition cannot be adopted as cer¬ 
tain ; especially as the total of persons named is so large. The conjecture 
of Patmerius— MitBvf.ufalovs —has still less to recommend it. See the note 
of Wcsseling, 

3 Diodor. xiv. 78. 
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inhabitants who had fled when Imilkon took Messene, and 
who formed nearly all the previous population of the city, for 
very few are mentioned as having been slain. It seems doubt¬ 
ful whether Dionysius readmitted them, when he reconstituted 
Messfine. Renewing with care the fortifications of the city, 
which had been demolished by Imilkon, he placed in it some 
of his mercenaries as garrison. 1 

Dionysius next undertook several expeditions against the 
Sikels in the interior of the island, who had joined Imilkon in 
his recent attack upon Syracuse. He conquered several of 
their towns, and established alliances with two of their most 
powerful princes, at Agyrium and Kentoripre. Enna and 
Kephalocdium were also betrayed to him, as well as the 
Carthaginian dependency of Solus. By these proceedings, 
which appear to have occupied some time, he acquired power¬ 
ful ascendency in the central and north-east parts of the island, 
while his garrison at Mess£n£ ensured to him the command of 
the strait between Sicily and Italy. 2 

His acquisition of this important fortified position was well 
understood to imply ulterior designs'against Rhegium and the 
other Grecian cities in the south of Italy, among whom accord¬ 
ingly a lively alarm prevailed. The numerous exiles whom 
he had expelled, not merely from Syracuse, but also from 
Naxus, Katana, and the other conquered towns, having no 
longer any assured shelter in Sicily, had been forced to cross 
over into Italy, where they were favourably received both at 
Kr6ton and at Rhegium. 8 One of these exiles, Hel6ris, once 
the intimate friend of Dionysius, was even appointed general 
of the forces of Rhegium; forces at that time not only powerful 
on land, but sustained by a fleet of 70 or 80 triremes. 4 Under 
his command, a Rhegine force crossed the strait for the purpose 
partly of besieging Mess6ne, partly of establishing the Naxian 
and Katanean exiles at Mylce on the northern coast of the 
island, not faT from MessSnS. Neither scheme succeeded: 
Heloris was repulsed at Mess£n£ with loss, while the new 
settlers at Mylas were speedily expelled. The command of 
the strait was thus fully maintained to Dionysius; who, on 
the point of undertaking an aggressive expedition over to Italy, 
was delayed only by the necessity of capturing the newly- 

1 Diodor. xiv. 87. 

8 Diodor, xiv. 7S. E Is rfyv rtav Znte^Snf ir\6ow£/cis (nparevefas , &c. 

Wesseling shows in his note, that these words, and those which follow, 
must refer to Dionysius. 

8 Diodor. xiv. 87-103. 4 Diodor, xiv, 8, 87, 10O. 
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established Silcel town on the hill of Taurus—or Tauromcnium. 
The Sikels defended this position, in itself high and strong, 
with unexpected valour and obstinacy. It was the spot on 
which the primitive Grecian colonists who first came to Sicily 
had originally landed, and from whence therefore the successive 
Hellenic encroachments upon the pre-established Sikel popula¬ 
tion had taken their commencement. This fact, well known 
to both parties, rendered the rapture on one side as much 
a point of honour as the preservation on the other. Dionysius 
spent months in the siege, even throughout midwinter, while 
the snow covered this hill-top. He made reiterated assaults, 
which were always repulsed. At last, on one moonless winter 
night, he found means to scramble over some almost inaccessible 
crags to a portion of the town less defended, and to effect a 
lodgment in one of the two fortified portions into which it 
was divided. Having taken the first part, he immediately 
proceeded to attack the second. But the Sikels, resisting 
with desperate valour, repulsed him, and compelled the storm¬ 
ing party to flee in disorder, amidst the darkness of night and 
over the most difficult ground. Six hundred of them were 
slain on the spot, and scarcely any escaped without throwing 
away their arms. Even Dionysius himself, being overthrown 
by the thrust of a spear on his cuirass, was with difficulty 
picked up and carried off alive; all his arms except the cuirass 
being left behind. He was obliged to raise the siege, and was 
long in recovering from his wound: the rather as his eyes also 
had suffered considerably from the snow. 1 

So manifest a reverse, before a town comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant, lowered his military reputation, and encouraged his 
enemies throughout the island. The Agrigentines and others, 
throwing off their dependence upon him, proclaimed themselves 
autonomous; banishing those leaders among them who upheld 
his interest. 2 Many of the Sikels also, elate with the success 
of their countrymen at Tauromcnium, declared openly against 

1 Diodor. xiv. 8S, 

D Diodor, xiv. 88. Meret *rfyv krvxlav rafouv, * AKpayavrivot /ccel Metr- 
tryviot robs rck Aiavucrlau ippovovvras percurTria'dfjLwoi, rrjs faevOeptav 
avrelxaPTOf /cal rfys rov rvndvvov orvfi^axlas &wApri//rav. 

; It appears to me that tno words /tal Mswfinoi in this sentence cannot 
be correct, The Mcsseninns wore a new population just established by 
Dionysius, and relying upon him for protection against Rhegium; more¬ 
over they will appear, during the events immediately succeeding, constantly 
in conjunction with him, and objects of attnek by his enemies, 

I cannot but think that Diodorus has here inadvertently placed the word 
MotWjmoc instead of a name belonging to some other community—what 
community, we cannot tell. 
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him; joining the Carthaginian general Magon, who now, for 
the first time since the disaster before Syracuse, again exhibited 
the force of Carthage in the held. 

Since the disaster before Syracuse, Magon had remained 
tranquil in the western or Carthaginian corner of the island, 
recruiting the strength and courage of his countrymen, and 
talcing unusual pains to conciliate the attachment of the 
dependent native towns. Reinforced in part hy the exiles 
expelled by Dionysius, he was now in a condition to assume 
the aggressive, and to espouse the cause of the Si kola after 
their successful defence of Tauromenium. He even ventured 
to overrun and ravage the Messenian territory; but Dionysius, 
being now recovered from his wound, marched against him, 
defeated him in a battle near Abakteiia, and forced him again 
to retire westward, until fresh troops were sent to him from 
Carthage. 1 

Without pursuing Magon, Dionysius returned U> Syracuse, 
from whence he presently set forth to execute his projects 
against Rhegium, with a fleet of ioo ships of war. So skilfully 
did he arrange or mask his movements, that he arrived at 
night at the gates and under the walls of Rhegium, without 
the least suspicion on the part of the citizens. Applying 
combustibles to set fire to the gate (as he had once done 
successfully at the gate of Achradina), 2 he at the same time 
planted his ladders against the walls, and attempted an escalade. 
Surprised and in small numbers, the citizens began their 
defence; but the attack was making progress, had not the 
general Heloris, instead of trying to extinguish the flames, 
bethought himself of encouraging them by heaping on dry 
faggots and other matters. The conflagration became so 
violent, that even the assailants themselves were kept off 
until time was given for the citizens to mount the walls in 
force; and the city was saved from capture by burning a 
portion of it. Disappointed in his hopes, Dionysius was 
obliged to content himself with ravaging the neighbouring 
territory; after which, he concluded a truce of one year with 
the Rhegines, and then returned to Syracuse. 0 

This step was probably determined by news of the move¬ 
ments of Magon, who was in the field anew with a mercenary 
force reckoned at 80,000 men—Libyan, Sardinian, and Italian 
—obtained from Carthage, where hope of Sicilian success was 
again reviving. Magon directed his march through the Sikcl 
population in the centre of the island, receiving the adhesion 

1 Diodor. xiv. 90-95, a Diodor. xiii. 113. B Diodor, xiv, 90. 
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of many of their various townships. Agyrium, however, the 
largest and most important of all, resisted him as an enemy. 
Agyris, the despot of the place, who had conquered much of 
the neighbouring territory, and had enriched himself by the 
murder of several opulent proprietors, maintained strict alliance 
with Dionysius. The latter speedily came to his aid, with 
a force stated at 20,000 men, Syracusans and mercenaries. 
Admitted into the city, and co-operating with Agyris, who 
furnished abundant supplies, he soon reduced the Carthaginians 
to great straits, Magon was encamped near the river Chrysas, 
between Agyrium and Morgantin 6 ; in an enemy’s country, 
harassed by natives who perfectly knew the ground, and who 
cut off in detail all his parties sent out to obtain provisions. 
The Syracusans, indeed, disliking or mistrusting such tardy 
methods, impatiently demanded leave to make a vigorous 
attack: and when Dionysius refused, affirming that with a 
little patience the enemy must be speedily starved out, they 
left the camp and returned home. Alarmed at their desertion, 
he forthwith issued a requisition for a large number of slaves 
to supply their places. But at this very juncture, there arrived 
a proposition from the Carthaginians to be allowed to make 
peace and retire; which Dionysius granted, on condition that 
they should abandon to him the Sikels and their territory— 
especially Tauromenium. Upon these terms peace was accord¬ 
ingly concluded, and Magon again returned to Carthage . 1 

Relieved from these enemies, Dionysius was enabled to 
restore those slaves, whom he had levied under the recent 
requisition, to their masters. Having established his dominion 
fully among the Sikels, he again marched against Tauromenium, 
which on this occasion was unable to resist him. The Sikels, 
who had so valiantly defended it, were driven out, to make 
room for now inhabitants, chosen from among the mercenaries 
of Dionysius . 2 

Thus master both of Mcssfine and Tauromenium, the two 
most important maritime posts on the Italian side of Sicily, 
Dionysius prepared to execute his ulterior schemes against the 
Greeks in the south of Italy. These* still powerful, though 
once far more powerful, cities were now suffering under a 
cause of decline common to all the Hellenic colonies on the 
coast of the continent. The indigenous population of the 
interior had been reinforced, or enslaved, by more warlike 
emigrants from behind, who now pressed upon the maritime 
Grecian cities with encroachment difficult to resist, 

1 Diodor, xiv. 9*5-96. 8 Diodor, xiv, 96. 
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It was the Samnites, a branch of the hardy Sahcllian race, 
mountaineers from the central portion of the Apenmne range, 
who had been recently spreading themselves abroad as fbimid- 
able assailants. About 420 B.c., they had established themselves 
in Capua and the fertile plains of Campania, expelling or 
dispossessing the previous Tuscan proprietors. From thence, 
about 416 r,c m they reduced the neighbouring city of Cunim, 
the most ancient western colony of the Hellenic race. 1 The 
neighbouring Grecian establishments of Neapolis and Dikai- 
archia seem also to have come, like Gurnee, under tribute and 
dominion to the Campanian Samnites, and thus became 
partially dis-Hellenised.- These Campanians, of Samnite race, 
have been frequently mentioned in the two preceding chapter, 
as employed on mercenary service both in the armies of the 
Carthaginians, and in those of Dionysius. 3 Kul the great 
migration of this warlike race was farther to the south-east, 
down the line of the Apennines towards the Tarentine Gulf 
and the Sicilian strait. Under the name of Lucauians, they 
established a formidable power in these regions, subjugating 
the CEnotrian population there settled. 4 The Lucanian power 


1 Livy, iv. 37-44 ; Strabo, v. p. 243-250, Diodoius (xii. 31-76) places 
the commencement of the Campanian nation in 438 n.c., and their con¬ 
quest ofCum£ein42i n.c. Skylax in his Pcriplus mentions both Cmn;o 
and Neapolis as in Campania (sect. 10). Thucydides speaks of Cumae 
as being ip 'Omnia, (vi. 4). 

a Strabo, v, p. 246. 

8 Thucydides (vii. 53-57) does not mention Campanians (he mentions 
Tyrrhenians) as serving in the besieging Athenian armament before 
Syracuse (414-413 B.C.). He does not introduce the name Campanians 
at all j though alluding to Iberian mercenaries as men whom Athens 
calculated on engaging in her service (vi. 90). 

But^ Diodorus mentions, that 800 Campanian*; were engaged by the 
Cnalkidian cilies in Sicily for service with the Athenians under Nikkis, 
and that they had escaped during the disasters of the Athenian army (xiii. 
44y» 

The conquest of Cumas in 416 B.c. opened to these Campanian Samnites 
for hired miutar y service beyond sea, Gurnee being in its origin 
Chalkjdic, would naturally be in correspondence with the Challddic cities 
in Sicily, This forms the link of connexion, which exploins to us how the 
Campanians came into service in 413 B.c. under the Athenian general 
before Syracuse, and afterwards so frequently under others in Sicily 
(Diodor. xiu. 62-80, &c.). } 

2 53 » ? 54 - See a Suable section on this subject in 
Niebuhr, RSmisch. Geschichte, vol. i, p, 94-9S. 

It appears that the Syracusan historian Antiochus made no mention 
either of Lucanians or of Bruttians, though he enumerated the inhabitants 
of the exact line of territory afterwards occupied by these two nations. 
After repeating the statement of Antiochus that this territory was occupied 
by Italians, CEnotnans, and Chonians, Strabo proceeds to say—-OBros aiv 
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seems to have begun and to have gradually increased from 
about 430 e.c. At its maximum (abouL 380-360 e.c.), it 
comprehended most part of the inland territory, and consider¬ 
able portions of the coast, especially the southern coast— 
bounded by an imaginary line drawn from Metapontum on 
the Tarenlinc Gulf, across the breadth of Italy to Poseidonia 
or Pnastum, near the mouth of the river Silaris, on the 
Tyrrhenian or Lower sea. It was about 356 e.c. that the 
rural serfs called Bruttians 1 rebelled against the Lucanians, 
and robbed them of the southern part of this territory : estab¬ 
lishing an independent dominion in the inland portion of 
what is now called the Farther Calabria—extending, from a 
boundary-line drawn across Italy between Thurii and Laus, 
down to near the Sicilian strait. About 332 u.c., commenced 
the occasional intervention of the Epirolic kings from the 
one side, and the persevering efforts of Rome from the other, 
which, after long and valiant struggles, left Samnitcs, Lucanians, 
Bruttians, all Roman subjects. 

At the period which we have now reached, these Lucanians, 
having conquered the Greek cities of Poseidonia (or Pas turn) 
and Laus, with much of the territory lying between the Gulfs 
of Poseidonia and Tarentum, severely harassed the inhabitants 
of Thurii, and alarmed all the neighbouring Greek cities down 
to Rhegium. So serious was the alarm of these cities, that 
several of them contracted an intimate defensive alliance, 
strengthening for the occasion that feeble synodical band, and 

ovv airXovavipas «fr>7//ce Ka\ a.f)X a te&s, ovBcv Siopitras irepl r&v Aevtcavwv 
r&v &P<sttIcov. The German translator Grassland understands these 
words us meaning, that Antiochus “did not distinguish the Lucanians 
from the Brultinns.” But if we read the paragraph through, it will appear, 
I think, that Strabo means to vSay, that Antiochus had stated nothing posi¬ 
tive respecting either Lucanians or BrntLians. Niebuhr (p. 96 ut supra) 
affirms that Antiochus represented the Lucanians as having extended them- 
selves as far as Linis; which I cannot find. 

The date of Antiochus seems not precisely ascertainable. His work 
on Sicilian history was carried down from early_ times to 424 u.c. 
(Liodor. xii. 71), His silence respecting the Lucanians goes to confirm 
the belief that the date of their conquest of the territory called Lucania 
was considerably later than that year. 

Polyncnus (ii. 10, 2-4) mentions war as carried on by the inhabitants of 
Thurii, under Kleandridas the father of Gylippus, against the Lucanians. 
From the age and circumstances of Kleandridas, this can hardly be later 
than 420 u.c. 

5 Strabo, vi, p. 256. The Puriplus of Skylax (sect. 12, 13I recognises 
Lucania os extending down to Rhegium. The date to which this Periplus 
refers appears to he about 370-360 B.C. ; see an instructive articlo among 
Niebuhr .*3 KIcine Scliriften, p, 105-130. Skylnx does not mention the 
Bruttians (Klausen, llekatseus and Skylax, p. 274, Berlin, 1831). 
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sense of Italiot communion , 1 the form and trace of which 
seems to have subsisted without the reality, even under marked 
enmity between particular cities. The conditions of the 
newly-contracted alliance were most stringent; not only 
binding each city to assist at the first summons any other 
city invaded by Lucanians, but also pronouncing, that if this 
obligation were neglected, the generals of the disobedient city 
should be condemned to death . 2 However, at this time the 
Italiot Greeks were not less afraid of Dionysius and his 
aggressive enterprises from the south, than of the Lucanians 
from the north; and their defensive alliance was intended 
against both. To Dionysius, on the contrary, the invasion 
of the Lucanians from landward was a fortunate incident for 
the success of his own schemes. Their concurrent designs 
against the same enemies speedily led to the formation of 
a distinct alliance between the two . 3 Among the allies of 
Dionysius, too, we must number the Epizephyrian Lokrians; 
who not only did not join the Italiot confederacy, but espoused 
his cause against it with ardour. The enmity of the Lokrians 
against their neighbours the Rhegincs was ancient and bitter; 
exceeded only by that of Dionysius, who never forgave the 
refusal of the Rhegincs to permit him to marry a wife out of 
their city, and was always grateful to the Lokrians for having 
granted to him the privilege which their neighbours had 
refused. 

Wishing as yet, if possible, to avoid provoking the other 
members of the Italiot confederacy, Dionysius still professed 
to be revenging himself exclusively upon Rhegium ; against 
which he conducted a powerful force from Syracuse. Twenty 
thousand foot, 1000 horse, and 120 ships of war, are mentioned 
as the total of his armament. Disembarking near Lolcri, he 
marched across the lower part of the peninsula in a westerly 
direction, ravaged with fire and sword the Rhegian territory, 
and then encamped near the strait on the northern side of 
Rhegium. His fleet followed coastwise round Cape Zephyrium 
to the same point. While he was pressing the siege, the 
members of the Italiot synod despatched from Kroton a 
fleet of 60 sail, to assist in the defence. Their ships, having 
rounded Cape Zephyrium, were nearing Rhegium from the 

1 Diodor. xiv. 91-101. Compare Polybius, ii. 39. When Nikias, on 
his way to Sicily, came near to Rhegium and invited the Rhegincs to 
co*operate against Syracuse, the Rhegines declined, replying, 8,rt fa' kcA 
-rots tfAAois *lra\t(&rat 5 £uy$o/cjj, tovtq v oifasiv (Thucyd, vi, 44). 

a Diodor, xiv, 101* a Diodor, viv. inn 
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south, when Dionysius himself approached to attack them, 
with 50 ships detached from his force. Though inferior in 
number, his fleet was probably superior in respect to size and 
equipment; so that the Krotoniate captains, not daring to 
hazard a battle, ran their ships ashore. Dionysius here attacked 
them, and would have towed off all the ships (without their 
crews) as prizes, had not the scene of action lain so near to 
Rhegium, that the whole force of the city could conic forth 
in reinforcement, while his own army was on the opposite 
side of the town. The numbers and courage of the Rhegines 
baffled his efforts, rescued the ships, and hauled them all up 
upon the shore in safety. Obliged to retire without success, 
Dionysius was further overtaken by a terrific storm, which 
exposed his fleet to the utmost danger. Seven of his ships 
were driven ashore; their crews, 1500 in number, being 
either drowned, or falling into the hands of the Rhegines. 
'The rest, after great danger and difficulty, either rejoined 
the main fleet or got into the harbour of Messene; where 
Dionysius himself in his quinquereme also found refuge, but 
only at midnight, and after imminent risk for several hours. 
Disheartened by this misfortune as well as by the approach 
of winter, he withdrew his forces for the present, and returned 
to Syracuse, 1 

A part of his fleet, however, under Leptinfis, was despatched 
northward along the south-western coast of Italy to the Gulf 
of Klea, to co-operate with the Lucanians; who from that coast 
and from inland were invading the inhabitants of Thurii on 
the Tarcntinc Gulf. Thurii was the successor, though with 
far inferior power, of the ancient Sybaris; whose dominion 
had once stretched across from sea to sea, comprehending the 
town of IJius, now a Lucanian possession. 3 Immediately on 
the appearance of the Lucanians, the Thurians had despatched 
an urgent message to their allies, who were making all haste 
to arrive, pursuant to covenant. But before such junction 
could possibly take place, the Thurians, confiding in their own 
native force of 14,000 foot, and 1000 horse, marched against 
the enemy single-handed. The Lucanian invaders retreated, 
pursued by the Thurians, who followed them even into that 
mountainous region of the Apennines which stretches between 
the two seas, and which presents the most formidable danger 
and difficulty for all military operations. 8 They assailed 

1 Diodor, xiv. 100, 8 Herodot. vi. 21 ; Strabo, vi. p. 253. 

8 Sec the description of this mountainous region between the Tarentine 
Gulf and the Tyrrhenian Sea, in an interesting work by a Trench general 
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successfully a fortified post or village of the Lucaniatis, which 
fell into their hands with a rich plunder, lly such partial 
advantage they were so elated, that they ventured to cross 
over all the mountain passes even to the neighbourhood pf the 
southern sea, with the intention of attacking the flourishing 
town of Laus 1 —once the dependency of their Sybaritan pre¬ 
decessors. But the Lucanians, having allured than into these 
impracticable paths, closed upon them behind with greatly 
increased numbers, forbade all retreat, and shut them up in 
a plain surrounded with high and precipitous cliffs. Attacked 
in this plain by numbers double their own, the unfortunate 
Thurians underwent one of the most bloody defeats recorded 
in Grecian history. Out of their 14,000 men, ro,ooo were 
slain, under merciless order from the Lucanians jto give no 
quarter. The remainder contrived to flee to a hill near the 
sea-shore, from whence they saw a fleet of ships of war coasting 
along at no great distance. Distracted with terror, they were 
led to fancy, or to hope, that these were the ships expected 
from Rhegium to their aid; though the Rhegines would 
naturally send their ships, when demanded, to Thurii, on the 
Tarentine Gulf, not to the Lower sea near Laus. Under this 
impression, 1000 of them swam off from the shore to seek 
protection on shipboard. But they found themselves, un¬ 
fortunately, on board the fleet of LeptinGs, brother and admiral 
of Dionysius, come for the express purpose of aiding the 
Lucanians. With a generosity not less unexpected than 
honourable, this officer saved their lives, and also, as it would 
appear, the lives of all the other defenceless survivors; per¬ 
suading or constraining the Lucanians to release them, on 
receiving one mina of silver per man. 2 

This act of Hellenic sympathy restored three or four 
thousand citizens on ransom to Thurii, instead of leaving 
them to be massacred or sold by the barbarous Lucanians, 
and procured the warmest esteem for Lcptin&s personally 
among the Thurians and other Italiot Greeks. But it incurred 
the strong displeasure of Dionysius, who now proclaimed 
openly his project of subjugating these Greeks, and was 

employed in Calabria in 1809—Calabria daring a Military Residence of 
Three Years, Letters 17, 18, 19 (translated and published by Elttnghiim 
Wilson, London, 1832). 

1 Diodor. xiv. ZOI. 'BovKip.eyot Aaov, v6\ip e^Baip.ova t iroXiGp/efJtrai, This 
appears the true Tending: it is an acute conjecture proposed by Niebuhr 
(Romisch. Geschicht. i. p. 96) in place of the words— fiQv\ 4 pwot hubu ical 
ir 6 \tv evBatfAova iroKtopicrjcat, 

4 Diodor, vi v , rr-» 
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anxious to encourage the Lucanians as indispensable allies. 
Accordingly he dismissed LeptinOs, and named as admiral 
his other brother Thearides. lie then proceeded to conduct 
a fresh expedition; no longer intended against Rhegium alone, 
but against all the ItalioL Greeks. He departed from Syracuse 
with a powerful force—20,000 foot and 3000 horse, with which 
he marched by land m five days to Messene ; his fleet under 
Thearides accompanying him—40 ships of war, and 300 
transports with provisions. Having first successfully surprised 
and captured near the Lipari isles a Rhegian squadron of tcu 
ships, the crews of which he constituted prisoners at MessGne, 
he transported his army across the strait into Italy, and laid 
siege to Ivaulonia—on the eastern coast of the peninsula, 
and conterminous with the northern border of his allies the 
Lokrians. lie attacked this place vigorously, with the best 
siege machines which his arsenal furnished. 

The Italiot Greeks, on the other hand, mustered their united 
force to relieve it. Their chief centre of action was Kroton, 
where most of the Syracusan exiles, the most forward of all 
champions in the cause, were now assembled. One of these 
exiles, Hcldris (who had before been named general by the 
Rhugines), was entrusted with the command of the collective 
army; an arrangement neutralising all local jealousies. Under 
the cordial sentiment prevailing, an army was mustered at 
Kroton, estimated at 25,000 foot and 2000 horse; by what 
cities furnished, or in what proportions, we are unable to say. 1 
At the head of these troops, Heldris inarched southward from 
Kroton to the river Ellcporus not far from Kaulonia; where 
Dionysius, raising the siege, met him. 3 He was about four 
miles and a half from the ^Krotoniate army, when he learnt 
from his scouts that HclOris with a chosen regiment of 500 
men (perhaps Syracusan exiles like himself), was considerably 
in advance of the main body. Moving rapidly forward in the 
night, Dionysius surprised this advanced guard at break of 
day, completely isolated from the rest. Heldris, while he 
despatched instant massages to accelerate the coming up of 
the main body, defended himself with his small band against 
overwhelming superiority of numbers* But the odds were 
too great. After an heroic resistance, he was slain, and his 
companions nearly all cut to pieces, before the main body, 
though they came up at full speed, could arrive. 

1 Diodor, xiv, 103. 

3 Polybius (i. 6) gives us the true name of this river: Diodorus calls it 
river Wllr/i. 
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The hurried pace of the Italiot army, however, though 
it did not suffice to save the general, was of fatal efficacy in 
deranging their own soldierlike array. Confused and dis¬ 
heartened by finding that Heloris was slain, which left them 
without a general to direct the battle or restore order, the 
Italiots fought for some time against Dionysius, but were at 
length defeated with severe loss. They effected their retreat 
from the field of battle to a neighbouring eminence, very 
difficult to attack, yet destitute of water and provisions. 
Here Dionysius blocked them up, without attempting :ui 
attack, but keeping the strictest guard round the hill during 
the whole remaining day and the ensuing night. The heat 
of the next day, with total want of water, so subdued their 
courage, that they sent to Dionysius a herald with propositions, 
entreating to be allowed to depart on a stipulated ransom. 
But the terms were peremptorily refused; they were ordered 
to lay down their arms, and surrender at discretion. Against 
this terrible requisition they stood out yet awhile, until the 
increasing pressure of physical exhaustion and suffering drove 
them to surrender, about the eighth hour of the day. 1 

More than 10,000 disarmed Greeks descended from the hill 
and defiled before Dionysius, who numbered the companies 
as they passed with a stick. As his savage temper was well 
known, they expected nothing short of the harshest sentence. 
So much the greater was their astonishment and delight, when 
they found themselves treated not merely with lenity, but with 
generosity. 2 Dionysius released them all without even exacting 
a ransom; and concluded a treaty with most of the cities to 
which they belonged, leaving their autonomy undisturbed. 
He received the warmest thanks, accompanied by votes of 
golden wreaths, from the prisoners as well as from the cities; 
while among the general public of Greece, the act was hailed 
as forming the prominent glory of his political life. 0 Such 
admiration was well deserved, looking to the laws of war thou 
prevalent. 

With the Krotoniates and other Italiot Greeks (except 
Rhegium and Lokri) Dionysius had had no marked previous 
relations, and therefore had not contracted any strong 

1 Diodor. xiv. 105. *nrap^5wttai> afrrobs irepl oyh6^v &pctv r ^5?/ Tcfc <?d>fiara 

•jtap€ifx4voi, 

a Diodon xiv. 105 . Kal irtli/Ttov avroS vnonTevAvrcov rb (typtSSej, 
<rovvavr(ou etpdvr] 'tr&vrt#}' 4vt^itc4(rraros t 

0 Diodor. xiv. 105. «al arsin' tout* TrpdrTew ivt# f-gv jaiWiffroi*. 

Strabo, vi. p. 261. 
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personal sentiment either of antipathy or favour. With 
Rhegium and Lokri, the case was different. To the Lokrians 
he was strongly attached: against the Rhegines his animosity 
was bitter and implacable, manifesting itself in a more 
conspicuous manner by contrast with his recent dismissal of 
the Krotoniatc prisoners; a proceeding which had been 
probably dictated, in great part, by his anxiety to have his 
hands free for the attack of isolated Rhegium. After having 
finished the arrangements consequent upon his victory, he 
marched against that city, and prepared to besiege it. The 
citizens, feeling themselves without hope of succour, and 
intimidated by the disaster of their Italiot allies, sent out 
heralds to beg for moderate terms, and imploring him to 
abstain from exLreme or unmeasured rigour. 1 .For the 
moment, Dionysius seemed to comply with their request. He 
granted them peace, on condition that they should surrender 
all their ships of war, 70 in number—that they should pay 
to him 300 talents in money—and that they should place 
in his hands 100 hostages. All these demands were strictly 
complied with; upon which Dionysius withdrew his army, and 
agreed to spare the city. 2 ■ 

Bis next proceeding was, to attack Kaulonia and Hipponium; 
two cities which seem between them to have occupied the 
whole breadth of the Calabrian peninsula, immediately north of 
Rhegium and Lokri; Kaulonia on the eastern coast, Hipponium 
on or near the western. Roth these cities he besieged, took, 
and destroyed: probably neither of them, in the hopeless 
circumstances of the case, made any strenuous resistance. He 
then caused the inhabitants of both of them, such at least as 
did not make their escape, to be transported to Syracuse, where 
he domiciliated them as citizens, allowing them five years of 
exemption from taxes. 0 To be a citizen of Syracuse meant, at 
this moment, to be a subject of his despotism, and nothing 
more: how he made room for these new citizens, or furnished 
them with lands and houses, we are unfortunately not informed. 
But the territory of both these towns, evacuated by its free 
inhabitants (though probably not by its slaves, or serfs), was 
handed over to the Lokrians and annexed to their city. That 
favoured city, which had accepted his offer of marriage, 
was thus immensely enriched both in lands and in collective 
property. Here again it would have been interesting to hear 

1 Diodor. xiv. 106. K a\ irapauaXiffat fiylShv irepl avrt^y tiirhp iipOpanroP- 
fl(ni\e6effQa,h 

T)iotlor. xiv, 106. 8 Diotlor. xiv. io<j, 107. 
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what measures were taken to appropriate or distribute the new 
lands; but our informant is silent. 

Dionysius had thus accumulated into Syracuse, not only all 
Sicily 1 (to use the language of i J lalo), but even no inconsider¬ 
able portion of Italy. Such wholesale changes of domicile 
and property must probably have occupied some months; 
during which time the army of Dionysius seems never to have 
quitted the Calabrian peninsula, though he himself may 
probably have gone for a time in person to Syracuse. It 
was soon seen that the depopulation of Jlipponium and 
Kaulonia was intended only as a prelude to the ruin of 
Rhegium. Upon this Dionysius had resolved. The recent 
covenant into which he had entered with the Rhegines, was 
only a fraudulent device for the purpose of entrapping them 
into a surrender of their navy, in order that he might afterwards 
attack them at greater advantage. Marching his army to the 
Italian shore of the strait, near Rhegium, he affected to busy 
himself in preparations for crossing to Sicily. In the mean 
time, he sent a friendly message to the Rhegines, requesting 
them to supply him for a short time with provisions, under 
assurance that what they furnished should speedily be replaced 
from Syracuse. It was his purpose, if they refused, to resent 
it as an insult, and attack them; if they consented, to consume 
their provisions, without performing his engagement to replace 
the quantity consumed; and then to make his attack after all, 
when their means of holding out had beeu diminished. At 
first the Rhegines complied willingly, furnishing abundant 
supplies. But the consumption continued, and the departure 
of the army was deferred—first on pretence of the illness of 
Dionysius, next on other grounds—so that they at length 
detected the trick, and declined to furnish any more. Diony¬ 
sius now threw off the mask, gave back to them their hundred 
hostages, and laid siege to the town in form. a 

Regretting too late that they had suffered themselves to be 
defrauded of their means of defence, the Rhegines nevertheless 
prepared to hold out with all the energy of despair. Phyton 
was chosen commander, the whole population was armed, and 
all the line of wall carefully watched. Dionysius made vigorous 
assaults, employing all the resources of his battering machinery 

* Plato, Epistol. vil. p. 332 D. Atopufftos fifc eiy {dap vAktv kOpoiaas 
itaaav ^ttceklap uiro < rotplas , &C. 

Diodor. xiv. 107, 108. Polycevms relates this stratagem of Dionysius 
about the provisions, as if it had been practised at the siege of Ilimera. 
and not of Khegium (Polyecn, v. 3, 10). 
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to effect a breach. But he was repelled at all points obstinately, 
and with much loss on both sides ; several of his machines were 
also burnt or destroyed by opportune sallies of the besieged. 
In one of the assaults, Dionysius himself was seriously 
wounded by a spear-thrust in the groin, from which he was 
long in recovering. He was at length obliged to convert the 
siege into a blockade, and to rely upon famine alone for sub¬ 
duing these valiant citizens. For eleven months did the 
Rhegincs hold out, against the pressure of want gradually 
inereasing, and at last terminating in the agony and distraction 
of famine. We are told that a mediinnus of wheat came to be 
sold for the enormous price of live minae; at the rate of about 
£ 14 sterling per bushel: every horse and every beast of burthen 
was consumed : at length hides were boiled and eaten, and 
even the grass on parts of the wall. Many perished from 
absolute hunger, while the survivors lost all strength and 
energy. In this intolerable condition, they were constrained, 
at the end of near eleven months, to surrender at discretion. 

So numerous were these victims of famine, that Dionysius, 
on entering Uhegium, found heaps of unburied corpses, besides 
6000 citizens in Lhe last stage of emaciation. All these cap¬ 
tives were sent to Syracuse, where those who could provide a 
mina (about ^3 17 s.) were allowed to ransom themselves, while 
the rest were sold as slaves. After such a period of suffering, 
the number of those who retained the means of ransom was 
probably very small. But the Rhcgine general, Phylon, was 
detained with all his kindred, and reserved for a different fate. 
First, his son was drowned, by order of Dionysius: next, 
Phyton himself was chained to one of the loftiest siege- 
machines, as a spectacle to the whole army. While he was 
thus exhibited to scorn, a messenger was sent to apprise him, 
that Dionysius had just caused his son to be drowned. “ He 
is more fortunate than his father by one day," was the reply of 
Phyton. After a certain time, the sufferer was taken down 
from this pillory, and led round the city, with attendants 
scourging and insulting him at every step; while a herald pro¬ 
claimed aloud, " Behold the man whopersuaded the Rhegines 
to war, thus signally punished by Dionysius I" Phyton, en¬ 
during all these torments with heroic courage and dignified 
silence, was provoked to exclaim in reply to the herald, that 
the punishment was inflicted because he had refused to betray 
the city to Dionysius, who would himself soon be overtaken by 
the divine vengeance. At length the prolonged outrages, com¬ 
bined with the noble demeanour and high reputation of the 
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victim, excited compassion even among the soldiers of 
Dionysius himself. Their murmurs became so pronounced, 
that he began to apprehend an open mutiny for the purpose of 
rescuing Phylon. Under this fear he gave orders that the 
torments should be discontinued, and that Phylon with his 
entire kindred should be drowned. 1 

The prophetic persuasion under which this unhappy man 
perished, that divine vengeance would soon overtake his 
destroyer, was noway borne out by the subsequent reality. 
The power and prosperity of Dionysius underwent abatement 
by his war with the Carthaginians in 383 n.c., yet remained 
very considerable even to his dying day. And the misfortunes 
which fell thickly upon his son the younger Dionysius, more 
than thirty years afterwards, though they doubtless received a 
religious interpretation from contemporary critics, were pro¬ 
bably ascribed to acts more recent than the barbarities indicted 
on Phyton. 13 ut these barbarities, if not avenged, were at least 
laid to heart with profound sympathy by the contemporary 
world, and even commemorated with tenderness and pathos 
by poets. While Dionysius was composing tragedies (of which 
more presently) in hopes of applause in Greece, lie was himself 
furnishing real matter of history, not less tragical than the 
sufferings of those legendary heroes and heroines to which he 
(in common with other poets) resorted for a subject. Among 
the many acts of cruelty, more or less aggravated, which it is 
the melancholy duty of an historian of Greece to recount 
there are few so revolting as the death of the Rhcgine general • 
who was not a subject, nor a conspirator, nor a rebel, but an 
enemy in open warfare—of whom the worst that even Dionysius 
himself could say, was, that he had persuaded his rountrymen 
into the war. And even this could not be said truly j since the 
antipathy of the Rhegines towards Dionysius was of old 
standing, traceable to his enslavement of Naxus and Katana 
if not to causes yet earlier—though the statement of Phyton 


1 Diodor. xiv. 112. *0 Si Kara tV ToXiopklau o-rpar^hs A'wOhs 

ytytyiwos, ml uark rhv U\ovJitov tecuuofam, ate 

8ri jV wrfAw o*» aovMiOfils TfDoSovmi Atorvtrfy Taipei rys ruwplas 
ai>T f rbSaifitew’Jtcdvtp <tuvt6^s teur-rfoer fore rfy Aperijp r&J&nbs 

partes rav AtaPvrlov ml rtms OouvSet* 

O 8* Aiovutrwy, evXaMeh rives tup ffrpcLrmrfo faoToX/ifoJLp hapv* 1 
& Traufl-Vyos TTjs T^wpfas, mrev6pTU(fe rte perartis 

teal woxxovs (crx^ Kal EXKfaw robs «A^o- C j/r«y rty <rtm<w£ K a\ 
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may very probably be true, that Dionysius had tried to bribe 
him to betray Rhenium (as the generals of Naxus and Katana 
had been biibed to betray their respective cities), and was 
incensed beyond measure at finding the proposition repelled. 
The Hellenic war-practice was in itself sufficiently cruel. Both 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians put to death prisoners of war 
by wholesale, after the capture of Melos, after Lhc battle of 
riigospotami, and elsewhere. But to make death worse than 
death by a deliberate and protracted tissue of tortures and 
indignities, is not Hellenic; it is Carthaginian and Asiatic. 
Dionysius had shown himself better than a Greek when he 
released without ransom the Krotoniate prisoners captured at 
the battle of Kaulnnia; but he became far worse than a Greek, 
and worse even than his own mercenaries, when he heaped 
aggravated suffering, beyond the simple death-warrant, on the 
heads of Phyton and his kindred. 

Dionysius caused the city of Rhegium to be destroyed 1 or 
dismantled. Probably he made over the lands to Ix>kri, like 
those of Kiuilonia and Hipponiuni. The free Rhegine citizens 
had all been transported to Syracuse for sale; and those who 
were fortunate enough to save their liberty by providing the 
stipulated ransom, would not be allowed to come back to their 
native soil. If Dionysius was so zealous in enriching the 
Lokrians, as to transfer to them two other neighbouring town- 
domains, against the inhabitants of which he had no peculiar 
hatred—much more would he be disposed to make the like 
transfer of the Rhegine territory, whereby he would gratify at 
once his antipalhy to the one state and his partiality to the 
other. It is true that Rhegium did not permanently continue 
incorporated with Lokri; but neither did Kaulonia nor 
llipponium. The maintenance of all the three transfers de¬ 
pended on the ascendency of Dionysius and his dynasty; ^ but 
ior the time immediately succeeding the capture of Rhegium, 
the Lokrians became masters of the Rhegine territory as well 
as of the two other townships, and thus possessed all the 
Calabrian peninsula south of the Gulf of Squillace. To the 
Italiot Greeks generally, these victories of Dionysius were fatally 
ruinous, because the political union formed among them, for 
the purpose of resisting the pressure of the Lucan inns from the 
interior, was overthrown, leaving each city to its own weakness 
and isolation. 2 

1 Strabo, vi, p. 258. $’ ovv v6\ip o$<rav. ..... /Kmwvcctyai 

AutfrftrtOJ', &c. 

a Tolybius, ii, 39, 67, 
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The year 387, in which Rhegium surrendered, was also dis¬ 
tinguished for two other memorable events ; the general peace 
in Central Greece under the dictation of Persia and Sparta, 
commonly called the peace of Antallddas ; and the capture of 
Rome by the Gauls. 1 

The two great ascendent powers in the Grecian world were 
now, Sparta in Peloponnesus, and Dionysius in Sicily; each 
respectively fortified by alliance with the other. I have already 
in a former chapter 3 described the position of Sparta after the 
peace of Antalkidas ; how greatly she gained by making herself 
the champion of that Persian rescript—and how she purchased, 
by surrendering the Asiatic Greeks to Arlaxerx6s, an empire on 
land equal to that which she had enjoyed before the defeat of 
Knidus, though without recovering the maritime empire for¬ 
feited by that defeat. 

To this great imperial state, Dionysius in the west formed a 
suitable counterpart. His recent victories in Southern Italy 
had already raised his power to a magnitude transcending all 
the far-famed recollections of Gelon; but he now still further 
extended it by sending an expedition against Kroton. This 
city, the largest in Magna Gracia, fell under his power; and he 
succeeded in capturing, by surprise or bribery, even its strong 
citadel, on a rock overhanging the sea. 8 He seems also to 
have advanced yet farther with his fleet to attack Thurii; 
which city owed its preservation solely to the violence of the 
north winds, He plundered the temple of Here neat Cape 
Lakinium, in the domain of Kroton. Among the ornaments 
of this temple was one of pre-eminent beauty and celebrity, 
which at the periodical festivals was exhibited to admiring 
spectators; a robe wrought with the greatest skill, and 
decorated in the most costly manner, the votive offering of a 
Sybarite named Alkimenes. Dionysius sold this robe to the 
Carthaginians. It long remained as one of the permanent 
religious ornaments of their city, being probably dedicated to 
the honour of those Hellenic Deities recently introduced for 

1 Polybius, i. 6. a Chap. Ixxvi. vol. x. 

* Livy has preserved the mention of this important acquisition of Diony¬ 
sius (xxiv. 3). 

“ Sed arx Crotonis, und parte imminens man, altcvd vergenlc in agnun, 
situ tantum naturali quondam munita, postca et muro emetfl est, qud per 
aversas rupes ab Dionysio Sicilian tyranno per dolum fucrat capta. 

Justin also (xx. 5) mentions the attack of Dionysius upon Kroton. 

We may, with toleiable certainty, refer the capture to the present part of 
the career of Dionysius. 

See also ^Elian, V. H. xii. 6r, 
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worship; whom (as 1 have before stated) the Carthaginians 
were about this time peculiarly anxious to propitiate, in hopes 
of averting or alleviating the frightful pestilences wherewith 
they had been so often smitten. They purchased the robe 
from Dionysius at the prodigious price of 120 talents, or about 
^2 7,600 sterling. 1 Incredible as this sum may appear, we 
must recollect that the honour done to the new gods would be 
mainly estimated according to the magnitude of the sum laid 
ouL. As the Carthaginians would probably think no price too 
great to transfer an unrivalled vestment from the wardrobe ot 
the Lakinian Here to the newly-established temple and wor¬ 
ship of Demfiler and Persephone in their city—so we may be 
sure that the loss of such an ornament, and the spoliation ot 
the holy [dace, would deeply humiliate the ICrotoniates, and 
with them the crowd of Italiot Greeks who frequented the 
Lakinian festivals. 

Thus master of the important city of Kroton, with a citadel 
near the sea capable of being held by a separate garrison, 
Dionysius divested the inhabitants of their southern possession 
of Skylletium, which he made over to aggrandise yet further 
the town of Lokri. 2 Whether he pushed his conquests farther 
along the Tarentine Gulf so as to acquire the like hold on 
Thurii or Mctapontum, we cannot say. But both of them 
must have been overawed by the rapid extension and near 
approach of his power; especially Thurii, not yet recovered 
from her disastrous defeat by the Lucanians. 

Profiting by his maritime command of the Gulf, Dionysius 
was enabled to enlarge his ambitious views even to distant 
ultramarine enterprises. To escape from his long arm, Syra¬ 
cusan exiles were obliged to flee to a greater distance, and one 
of their divisions cither founded, or was admitted into, the city 
of Ancona, high up the Adriatic Gulf, 3 On the other side of 
that Gulf, in vicinity and alliance with the Illyrian tribes, 
Dionysius on his part sent a fleet, and established more than 
one settlement. To these schemes he was prompted by a 

1 ArislotcL AusciiU. Mi mb. $. 96; Atbeurcus, xii. p, 54 x; Diodor, 
xiv. 77. 

J’olemon specified this cosLly robe, in his work Ilepl r&v h KapxyMn 
rhbrAwv .... 

a Strabo, vi. p. 261. 

8 Strabo, v. p. 241. It would seem that the two maritime towns, said 
to have been founded on the coast of Apulia on the Adriatic by Dionysius 
th a younger during the first years of his reign—according to Diodorus (xvi. 
5)— must have been really founded by the elder Dionysius, near about the 
time to which we have now reached. 
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dispossessed prince of the Epirotic Molossians, named Alketas, 
who, residing at Syracuse as an exile, had gained his confidence. 
He founded the town of Lissus (now Alessio) on the Illyrian 
coast, considerably north of Epidamnus ; and he assisted the 
Parians in their plantation of two Grecian settlements, in sites 
still farther northward up the Adriatic Gulf—the islands of 
Issa and Pharos. His admiral at Lissus defeated the neigh¬ 
bouring Illyrian coast-boats, which harassed these newly-settled 
Parians; but with the Illyrian tribes near to Lissus, he main¬ 
tained an intimate alliance, and even furnished a large number 
of them with Grecian panoplies. It is affirmed to have been 
the purpose of Dionysius and Alkctas to employ these warlike 
barbarians, first in invading Epirus and restoring Alkctas to his 
Molossian principality ; next in pillaging the wealthy temple of 
Delphi—a scheme far-reaching, yet not impracticable, and 
capable of being seconded by a Syracusan fleet, if circum¬ 
stances favoured its execution. The invasion of Epirus was 
accomplished, and the Molossians were defeated in a bloody 
battle, wherein 15,000 of them are said to have been slnin. 
But the ulterior projects against Delphi were arrested by the 
intervention of Sparta, who sent a force to the spot and pre¬ 
vented all farther march southward. 1 Alkctas however seems 
to have remained prince of a portion of Epirus, in the territory 
nearly opposite to Korkyra; where we have already recognised 
him, in a former chapter, as having become the dependent of 
Jason of Pherai in Thessaly. 

Another enterprise undertaken by Dionysius about this time 
was a maritime expedition along the coasts of Latium, Etruria, 
and Corsica; partly under colour of repressing the piracies 
committed from their maritime cities; but partly also, for the 
purpose of pillaging the rich and holy temple of Leukothea, at 
Agylla or its sea-port Pyrgi. In this he succeeded, stripping it 
of money and precious ornaments to the amount of 1000 
talents. The Agyllasans came forth to defend their temple, but 
were completely worsted, and lost so much both in plunder anti 
in prisoners, that Dionysius, after returning to Syracuse and 
selling the prisoners, obtained an additional profit of 500 
talents. 2 

Such was the military celebrity now attained by Dionysius, 8 
that the Gauls from Northern Italy, who had recently sacked 
Rome, sent to proffer their alliance and aid. Pie accepted the 

1 Diodor. xv. 13, 14, 

2 Diodor. xv. 14; Strabo, v. 

3 Justin, xx. 5; Xenoph. He 


p. 226; Servhis ad Virgil, yEneid. x. 1S4, 
lien. vii. I, 20. 
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proposition; from whence perhaps the Gallic mercenaries 
whom wc afterwards lind in his service as mercenaries, may 
take their date. His long arms now reached from Lissus on 
one side to Agylla on the other. Master of most of Sicily and 
much of Southern Italy, as well as of the most powerful stand¬ 
ing army in Greece—the unscrupulous plunderer of the holiest 
temples everywhere 1 —he inspired much terror and dislike 
throughout Central Greece. He was the more vulnerable to 
this sentiment, as he was not only a triumphant prince, but also 
a tragic poet j competitor, as such, for that applause and admir¬ 
ation which no force can extort. Since none of his tragedies 
have been preserved, we can form no judgement of our own 
respecting them. Yet when we learn that he had stood second 
or third, and that one of his compositions gained even the first 
prize at the Lennean festival at Athens,* 2 in 368-367 li.c,— 
the favourable judgement of an Athenian audience affords 
good reason for presuming that his poetical talents were 
considerable. 

During the years immediately succeeding 387 n.c., however, 
Dionysius the poet was not likely to receive an impartial 
hearing anywhere. For while on the one hand his own circle 
would applaud every word—on the other hand, a large propor¬ 
tion of independent Greeks would be biassed against what they 
heard by their fear and hatred of the author. If we believed 
the anecdotes recounted by Diodorus, wc should conclude 
not merely that the tragedies were contemptible compositions, 
but that the irritability of Dionysius in regard to criticism was 
exaggerated even to silly weakness. The dithyrambic poet 
Philoxonus, a resident or visitor at Syracuse, after hearing one 
of these tragedies privately recited, was asked his opinion. Fie 
gave an unfavourable opinion, for which he was sent to prison: 3 
on the next day the intercession of his friends procured his 
release, and he contrived afterwards, by delicate wit and double- 
meaning phrases, to express an inoffensive sentiment without 

1 See Pseudo* Aristotcl. (Economic, ii. 20-41; Cicero, De Natur. Deor. 
iii, 34, 82, 85: in which passages, however, there must be several incorrect 
assertions as to the actual temples pillaged; for Dionysius could not 
have been in Peloponnesus to rob the temple of Zeus at Olympia^ or of 
disculapius at Epuiaurus . 

Athenceus (xv. p. 693) recounts an anecdote that Dionysius plundered 
the temple of disculapfus at Syracuse of a valuable golden table; which is 
far more probable. 

« Diodor. xv. 74. See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast, Hellen. ad ann. 
367 n.c. 

8 See a different version of the story about Fhiloxenus in Plutarch, De 
Fortim. Alexand, Magni, p, 334 C. 
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openly compromising truth. At the Olympic festival of 388 
B.c., Dionysius had sent some of his compositions to Olympia, 
together with the best actors and chorists to recite them, but 
so contemptible were the poems (we are told), that in spite of 
every advantage of recitation, they were disgracefully hissed and 
ridiculed; moreover, the actors in coming back to Syracuse 
were shipwrecked, and the crew of the ship ascribed all the 
suffering of their voyage to the badness of the poems entrusted 
to them. The flatterers of Dionysius, however (it is said), still 
continued to extol his genius, and to assure him that his ulti¬ 
mate success as a poet, though for a time interrupted by envy, 
was infallible; which Dionysius believed, and continued to 
compose tragedies without being disheartened. 1 

Amidst such malicious jests, circulated by witty men at the 
expense of the princely poet, we may trace some important 
matter of fact. Perhaps in the year 388 b.c.,- but certainly in 
the year 384 b.c. (both of them Olympic years), Dionysius sent 
tragedies to be recited, and chariots to run, before the crowd 
assembled in festival at Olympia. The year 387 B.c. was a 
memorable year both in Central Greece and in Sicily. In the 
former, it was signalised by the momentous peace of Antalki- 
das, which terminated a general war of eight years’ standing: 
in the latter, it marked the close of the Italian campaign of 
Dionysius, with the defeat and humiliation of Kroion and the 
other Italiot Greeks, and subversion of three Grecian cities,— 
Hipponium, Kaulonia, and Rhegium—the fate of the Rhcginos 
having been characterised by incidents most pathetic and im¬ 
pressive. The first Olympic festival which occurred after 387 
b.c. was accordingly a distinguished epoch. The two festivals 
immediately preceding (those of 392 u.c. and 388 b,c.) having 
been celebrated in the midst of a general war, had not been 
visited by a large proportion of the Hellenic body; so that the 
next ensuing festival, the 99th Olympiad in 384 u.c M was 
stamped with a peculiar character (like the 90th Olympiad u in 
420 b.c.) as bringing together in religious fraternity those who 
had long been separated. 8 To every ambitious Greek (as to 
AllribiadSs in 420 b.c.) it was an object of unusual ambition to 
make individual figure at such a festival. To Dionysius, the 

1 Diodor. xiv. 109; xv. 6, 2 Sec vol. vii. chap. Iv. of this History. 

9 See vol. x. chap, lxxvii. of this work. I have already noticed the 
peculiarity of this Olympic festival of 384 b.c., in reference to the position 
and sentiment of the Greeks in Peloponnesus and Asia. I am now obliged 
to notice it again, in reference to the Greeks of Sicily and Italy—especially 
to Dionysius, 
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temptation was peculiarly seductive, since he was triumphant, 
over all neighbouring enemies—at the pinnacle of his power— 
and disengaged from all war requiring his own personal com¬ 
mand. Accordingly he sent ihiLher his Theory, or solemn 
legation for sacrifice, decked in the richest garments, furnished 
with abundant gold and silver plate, and provided with splendid 
tents to serve for their lodging on the sacred ground of Olympia, 
lie further sent several chariot s-and-four to contend in the 
regular chariot races: and lastly, he also sent reciters and 
chorists, skilful as well as highly trained, to exhibit his own 
poetical com posit ions before such as were willing to hear them. 
We must remember that poetical recitation was not included in 
the formal programme of the festival. 

All this prodigious outfit, under the superintendence of 
ThearidGs, brother of Dionysius, was exhibited with dazzling 
effect before the Olympic crowd. No name stood so pro¬ 
minently and ostentatiously before them as that of the despot 
of Syracuse. Every man, even from the most distant regions 
of Greece, was stimulated to inquire into his past exploits 
and character. There were probably many persons present, 
peculiarly forward in answering such inquiries—the numerous 
sufferers, from Italian and Sicilian Greece, whom his conquests 
had thrown into exile;—and their answers would be of a nature 
to raise the strongest antipathy agiiinst Dionysius. Besides the 
numerous depopulations and mutations of inhabitants which he 
had occasioned in Sicily, we have already seen that he had, 
within the last three years, extinguished three free Grecian 
communities—Rbegium, Kaulonia, Hipponium; transporting 
all the inhabitants of the two latter to Syracuse. In the case 
of Kaulonia, an accidental circumstance occurred to impress its 
recent extinction vividly upon the spectators. The runner who 
gained the great prize in the stadium, in 384 b.c., was Dilcon, a 
native of Kaulonia. He was a man pre-eminently swift of 
foot, celebrated as having gained previous victories in the 
stadium, and always proclaimed (pursuant to custom) along 
with the title of his native city—“Dikon the Kauloniate,” To 
hear this well-known runner now proclaimed as “ Dilcon the 
Syracusan,” 1 gave painful publicity to the fact, that the free 

1 Diorlor. XV, 14. n«po S’ ‘HAe/ois 'OKvfMn&s fjxOv 4 vvevi]tcoar^ ivpvnt 
(B.C. 384), KttO* fyv ivltca (rrtlStop Aittav Zvpateafom* 

Pausanlas, vi. 3 , 5. Ahcwv 6 Kahkip&ptrov v 4 vre fihf UvOoi 8p6pov 
vIkrj, rpets &vd\cro ’Jtrfydwv, ritrtrapns 8b 4 p Nfl/irfqt, /cal *OAujtMn«/c&s plan 
pkv 4 v 7 raurtt 860 8b &Was &y8p8tp* teal at real dtvSpi&vres foot rats pIkuis elcrlv 
4v *OAuraifll pbv 8$ 6vri a br$ vtrfrj?, icaOdieep yt tc al 
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community of Kaulonia no longer existed,—and to the absorp¬ 
tions of Grecian freedom effected by Dionysius. 

In following the history of affairs in Central Greece, I have 
already dwelt upon the strong sentiment excited among Grecian 
patriots by the peace of Antalkidas, wherein Sparta made her¬ 
self the ostentatious champion and enforcer of n Persian re¬ 
script, purchased by surrendering the Asiatic Greeks to the 
Great King. It was natural that this emotion should manifest 
itself at the next ensuing Olympic festival in 384 n.c., wherein 
not only Spartans, Athenians, Thebans, and Corinthians, but 
also Asiatic and Sicilian Greeks, wcto reunited after a long 
separation. The emotion found an eloquent spokesman in the 
orator Lysias. Descended from Syracusan ancestors, and once 
a citizen of Thurii, 1 Lysias had peculiar grounds for sympathy 
with the Sicilian and Italian Greeks. He delivered a public 
harangue upon the actual state of political affairs, in which he 
dwelt upon the mournful present and upon the serious dangers of 
the future. u The Grecian world (he said) is burning away at 
both extremities. Our eastern brethren have passed into slavery 
under the Great King, our western under the despotism of 
Dionysius. 2 These two are the great potentates, both in naval 
force and in money, the real instruments of dominion : n if both 
of them combine, they will extinguish what remains of freedom 
in Greece. They have been allowed to consummate all this 

ftjr5}p|e? a payopevQri var t& B£ hirh t ovtov 3vp«/e oi/cri o v avrbv 
kvriyipevffev 4ir\ 

Pansanias here states, that Dikon received a bribe to permit himself to 
be proclaimed as a Syiacusnn, and not as a Kauhmmte. Such corruption 
did occasionally take place (compare another case of similar bribery, 
attempted by Syracusan envoys, Pausan. vi. 2, 4), prompted by the vanity 
of the Grecian cities to appropriate to themselves the celebrity of a dis¬ 
tinguished victor at Olympia. But in this instance, the blame imputed to 
Dikon is more than he deserves. ICanlonia had been already depopulated 
and incorporated with Lokri; the inhabitants being taken away to Syracuse 
and made Syracusan citizens (Diodor. xiv. 106). Dikon therefore could 
not have been proclaimed a Kanloniate, even had lie desired it—when 
the city of Kaulonia no longer existed. The city was indeed afterwards 
re-established; and this ciicumstance doubtless contributed to mislead 
Pausanias, who does not seem to have been aware of its tomporsuy 
subversion by Dionysius. 

1 Dionys. Hal. Judic. do Lysia, p. 452, Xteisk. 

2 Lysias, Fiagm, Orat. 33, ap. Dionys. Hal. p. 521. *o pwu oifr<u$ 
alcrxp&s Sio«erjuev 7 ?v t^v 'EAAciBa, ical iroWh pev aurJfr tfyra uttB rtp 
j 3 ap@dptp, waWks Be tr6\sts irrh rupdvvwv avatrrdrovs y^yepijpiua^ 

* Lysias, Fr. Or. 33, /, c. J E7rfffTa<r0e 6«f, on ^ plu apx$t rS>v Kparovvrotp 
r 9 js ffaAdmjs, tup xpVpdrap ftacrtXevs Tapias' tA B£ tup r EAA i\vm ff&para 
reap dairavacrBai Zwapipw vavs B£ iroAAaj aurbs KittrriTai, iroAA&s Be 6 
Tibpavpos tt)j 5oceA/aj. 
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ruin unopposed, because of the past dissensions among the 
leading Grecian cities; but it is now high time that these cities 
should unite cordially to oppose further ruin. How can Sparta, 
our legitimate president, sit still while the Hellenic world is on 
fire and consuming? The misfortunes of our ruined brethren 
ought to be to us as our own. Let us not lie idle, waiting until 
Artaxerxes and Dionysius attack us with their united force ; let 
us check their insolence at once, while it is yet in our power.” 1 

Unfortunately we possess but a scanty fragment of this 
emphatic harangue (a panegyrical harangue, in the ancient 
sense of the word) delivered at Olympia by Lysias. But we 
see the alarming picture of the time which he laboured to im¬ 
press: Hellas already enslaved, both in the east and in the 
west, by the two greatest potentates of the age, 2 Artaxerxes and 
Dionysius—and now threatened in her centre by their combined 
efforts. To feel the full probability of so gloomy an anticipa¬ 
tion, we must recollect that only in the preceding year, Diony¬ 
sius, already master of Sicily and a considerable fraction of 
Italian Greece, had stretched his naval force across to Illyria, 
armed a host of Illyrian barbarians, and sent them southward 
under Alketus against the Molossians, with the view of ulti¬ 
mately proceeding farther and pillaging the Delphian temple. 
The Lacedaemonians had been obliged to send a force to arrest 
their progress. 3 No wonder then that Lysias should depict the 
despot of Syracuse as meditating ulterior projects against 
Central Greece; and as an object not only of hatred for what 
he had done, but of terror for what he was about to do, in con¬ 
junction with the other great enemy from the east. 4 

1 Lysias, Oral. Frag. /. r, ®avp.dCto Se AaKeHai/.iop(ous irdvrau fid\i<rra t 
t Ivt ttotg yvtbfiy xp&fxGpat, Kataptfaiju ryv 'EAAdSa ireptopw&iVj riyep. 6 ves fares 
rwv 'EAA.^/'wp, 06/c cUhcwr, &c. 

Oft 7a/) a AAorptas Set ras t&p arraAcoAdrtov ffvuLtpopks vofitfav, &AA* 
ofreefar 0 v 8’ a vap. etvat t c « y iv* abr ob s -t) pas at Suttdyets 
aptyordptap $ A 0 to cr IV) a A A* e cos *rt trt,v roirov 
0)3 p tv tecoAvtrat* 

I give in the text the principal points of what remains out of this 
discourse of Lysias, wilhout confining myself to the words. 

3 Piodor. xv. 23. ot pdyicrroi rwp r 6 re Supatrr&p, &c, 

8 Diodor. xv. 13. 

4 IsoUratGs holds similar language, both about the destructive conquests 
of Dionysius, and the past sufferings and present danger of Bellas, in his 
Oiat. IV, (Panegyric,), composed about 380 B.C., and (probably enough) 
vend al the Olympic festival of that yenr (s. 197). * ltrtos 8* ttp teal rfjs ipSjs 
eitijOelas irvAAol itarayeAdaeiap, el Hutrrvxlas &vtip£v ifapotprjp fa rowdrots 
icatpots, fa oTs 'IraAfa /a,fa Updtrraros yiyove, SweAfa KaraSeSoyAwrat 
(compare s, 145), roravrat 8^ tt 6 a eis rots Qapfidpots £tf8e8om», r& Se Aowrcfc 
pdprj rwv *EAA , //j'wj' fa rots pcyltrrots ttivtivvots farlp* 
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Of these two enemies, one (the Persian king) was out of 
reach. But the second—Dionysius—though not present in 
person, stood forth by his envoys and appurtenances conspicu¬ 
ous even to ostentation, beyond any man on the ground. J [is 
The6ry or solemn legation outshone every other by the splen¬ 
dour of its tents and decorations: his chariots to run in the 
races were magnificent: his horses were of rare excellence, 
bred from the Venetian stock, imported out of the innermost 
depths of the Adriatic Gulf: 1 his poems, recited by the best 
artists in Greece, solicited applause — by. excellent delivery 
and fine choric equipments, if not by superior intrinsic merit. 
Now the antipathy against Dionysius was not only aggravated 
by all this display, contrasted with the wretchedness of im¬ 
poverished exiles whom he had dispossessed—but was also 
furnished with something to strike at and vent itself upon. Of 
such opportunity for present action against a visible object, 
Lysias did not fail to avail himself. While he vehemently 
preached a crusade to dethrone Dionysius and liberate Sicily, 
he at the same time pointed to the gold and purple tent before 
them, rich and proud above all its fellows, which lodged the 
brother of the despot with his Syracusan legation. He 
exhorted his hearers to put forth at once an avenging hand, in 
partial retribution for the sufferings of free Greece, by plunder¬ 
ing the tent which insulted them by its showy decorations. lie 
adjured them to interfere and prevent the envoys of this 
impious despot from sacrificing or entering their chariots in 
the lists, or taking any part in the holy Pan-Hellenic festivals 

We cannot doubt that a large proportion of the spectators on 
the plain of Olympia felt with greater or less intensity the 
generous Pan-Iiellenic patriotism and indignation to which 

IsokratSs had addressed a letter to the elder Dionysius. He alludes 
briefly to it in his Orat. ad Phflippum (Orat. v. s. 93), in terms which 
appear to indicate that it was bold and plain spoken {Opcurvrtpov rS>v 
The first letter, among the ten ascribed to Isokrat£s, purports to be a 
letter to Dionysius; but it seems rather (to judge by the last words) to be 
the preface of a letter about to follow. Nothing distinct can be made out 
from it as it now stands. 

1 Strabo, v. p. 212. 

a Dionys. Hal. p. 519, Jud. de Lysid. *E (fr\ rts abr$ imvrjyvptKbs 

\ 6 yoS} ip $ w eldet, robs ^EWyvas . Aiov 6 <rioi> rbv rvpavvov 

tt)5 hpxrjSt Ka\ 2 tfte\tav ibevOepuaai, &p£a<r6at re rijs $xfy as vfrrtica fid\a t 
Siapiratravras rfyv rov rupdvpov crKTp'V XP vtr $ T6 Ka) 1 rofxpvpa /cal #A\w 
7 f Kotiro) 'FTflAAip KCKOtT/W^WJ*', &c. 

Diodor. xiv. 109. Avtrtas . . . irpottpCTtero rk irAijflj} jtiff irpocrdix^Oai, 
rote it pate kyuxt robs 0 * inre^eardrvs rvpawlBos awearakfiipovs deapofo* 

Compare Plutarch, Vit, x. Orator, p. 836 D. 
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Lysias gave utterance. To what extent his hearers acted upon 
the unbecoming violence of his practical recommendations— 
how far they actually laid hands on the tents, or tried to hinder 
the Syracusans from sacrificing, or impeded the bringing out of 
their chariots for the race—we are unable to say. We are told 
that some ventured to plunder the tents: 1 how much was 
effected we do not hear. It is certain that the superintending 
Eleian authorities would interfere most strenuously to check 
any such attempt at desecrating the festival, and to protect the 
Syracusan envoys in their tents, their regular sacrifice, and 
their chariot-running. And it is further certain, as far as our 
account goes, that the Syracusan chariots actually did run on 
the lists \ because they were, though by various accidents, 
disgracefully unsuccessful, or overturned and broken in pieces. 2 

To any one however who reflects on the Olympic festival, 
with all its solemnity and its competition for honours of various 
kinds, it will appear that the mere manifestation of so violent 
an antipathy, even though restrained from breaking out into 
act, would be sufficiently galling to the Syracusan envoys. 
But the case would be far worse, when the poems of Dionysius 
came to be recited. These were volunteer manifestations, 
delivered (like the harangue of Lysias) before such persons 
as chose to come and hear; not comprised in the regular 
solemnity, nor therefore under any peculiar protection, by the 
Eleian authorities. Dionysius stood forward of his own accord 
to put himself upon his trial as a poet before the auditors. ^ Here 
therefore the antipathy against the despot might be manifested 
by the most unreserved explosions. And when we are told 
that the badness of the poems 0 caused them to be received 
with opprobrious ridicule, in spite of the excellence of the 
recitation, it is easy to see that the hatred intended for the 
person of Dionysius was discharged upon his verses. Of course 
the hissers and hooters would make it clearly understood what 
they really meant, and would indulge in the full licence of 
heaping curses upon his name and acts. Neither the best 
reciters of Greece, nor the best poems even of Sophokles or 
Pindar, could have any. chance against such predetermined 
antipathy. And the whole scene would end in the keenest 
disappointment and humiliation, inflicted upon the Syracusan 
envoys as well as upon the actors; being the only channel 
through which the retributive chastisement of Hellas could be 
made to reach the author. Though not present in person at 

I Diodor. xiv. 109, 'Otm Tivta roX^ffai fiiapirdfeip ras <r«Jj yds, 

II Diodor, xiv. *09. 8 Diodor. xiv. 109. 
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Olympia, the despot felt the chastisement in his inmost soul 
The mere narrative of what had passed plunged him into an 
agony of sorrow, which for some time seemed to grow worse by 
brooding on the scene, and at length drove him nearly mad. 
He was smitten with intolerable consciousness of the profound 
hatred borne towards him, even throughout a large portion of 
the distant and independent Hellenic world. He fancied that 
this hatred was shared by all around him, and suspected every 
one as plotting against his life. To such an excess of cruelty 
did this morbid excitement carry him, that he seized several 
of his besL friends, under false accusations, or surmises, and 
caused them to be slain. 1 Even his brother LeptinQs, and his 
ancient partisan Philistus, men who had devoted their lives first 
to his exaltation, and afterwards to his service, did not escape. 
Having given umbrage to him by an intermarriage between 
their families made without his privity, both were banished from 
Syracuse, and retired to Thurii in Italy, where they received 
that shelter and welcome which Leplines had peculiarly merited 
by his conduct in the Lucanian war. The exile of LeplinOs 
did not last longer than (apparently) about a year, after which 
Dionysius relented, recalled him, and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Put Philistus remained in banishment more than 
sixteen years; not returning to Syracuse until after the death 
of Dionysius the elder, and the accession of Dionysius the 
younger. 2 

1 Diodor. xv. 7. 'O fie j\iop6<rto$, afeofoas r)}v t$>p iroi7jfid.ra)p kot«* 
typdprjcrip, iv&irsaev ely for sp&oXfyu Xfonjs. *Aci Si juaWov rov irallows 
iirtrmnv Xafxfidi/ovros, pavMtls 5id$e<rts Kar4(rx * rfy «j/uxV avrov t /ral 
(pOovciv a i)T(p UnapTas, rohs (f>iXovs iirdnrr*vev a >5 ivifiovX^oPras' 

teal ir4pa$t iiet rotrovro irporjXOe Afonj} «al irctpaffOTri??, &<rre rd>p <p(\a>p 
ttoXKqvs p.hv fori ^eufiforiv alrfais Awe Ash', 06 /e 6\lyavs 5i /red 4<f>vyd fieuw ir 
ofs fy teal Acirrlpris 6 afi<?A<£<fr, &c. 

3 For the banishment, find the return, of Philistus and LeptinCs, compare 
Diodor, xv, 7, and Plutarch, Dion, c, u. Probably it was on this occasion 
that Polyxenus, the bt other-in-law of Dionysius, took ilight as the only 
means of preserving his life (Plutarch, Dion. c. si). 

Plutarch mentions the incident which offended Dionysius and caused 
both Philistus and Leptinfis to be banished. Diodorus does not notice this 
incident j yet it is not irreconcileable with his narrative. Plutarch docs not 
mention the banishment of Leplinls, but only that of Philistus. 

On the other hand, he affirms (and Nepos also, Dion. c. 3) that Philistus 
did not return until after the death of the elder Dionysus, while Diodorus 
states his return conjointly with that of LeptinGs—not indicating any 
difference of time. Here I follow Plutarch’s statement as the more 
probable. 

There is however one point which is perplexing. Plutarch (Timolcon, 
c. 15) animadverts upon a passage in the history of Philistus, wherein that 
historian had dwelt with a pathos which Plutarch thinks childish and 
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Such was the memorable scene at the Olympic festival of 
384 n c., together with its effect upon the mind of Dionysius. 
Diodorus, while noticing all the facts, has cast an air of 
ridicule over them by recognising nothing except the vexation 
of Dionysius, at the ill success of his poem, as the cause of his 
mental suffering j and by referring to the years 388 ij.c. and 
386 li.c, that which properly belongs to 384 b.c. 1 Now it is 

exclusive, upon the melancholy condition of the daughters of LeplinGs, 
“who had fallen fiom the splendour of a court into a poor and mean 
condition." How is this 1 ecoudleable with the fact stated by Diodorus, 

I hat LcpliuGh w as recalled from exile by Dionysius after a shoit time, taken 
into favour again, and invested with command at the battle of Kronium, 
where he was slain? It seems difficult to believe that Phil fetus could have 
insisted with so much sympathy upon the privations endured by the daughters 
of Lcptines, if the exile of the father had lasted only a short time. 

1 In a funner chapter of this Ilistoiy (ch. lxxvii. vol, x.), I have already 
shown grounds, derived fiom the circumstances of Central Greece and 
Persia, ior lefeiring lh«* discouise of Lysias, just noticed, to Olympiad 99 
or 384 B.c. I here acid certain additional reasons, derived from what is 
said about Dionysius, towards the same conclusion. 

In xiv. 109, Diodorus describes the events of 388 B.c., the year of 
Olympiad 9S, during which Dionysius was still engaged in war in Italy, 
besieging Rhegium. He says that Dionysius made unparalleled effrits to 
send n gieat display to this festival; a splendid legation with richly decoiated 
tents, several fine chniiots-ancl-four, and poems to be recited by the best 
actois. He states that Lysias the orator delivered a strong invective 
against him, exciting those who heard it to exclude the Syracusan despot 
from sacrificing, ancl to plunder the rich tents. Pie then details how the 
purposes of Dionysius failed miserably on every point; the fine tents were 
assailed, the chariots all ran wrong or were biokcn, the poems were hissed, 
the ships letuining to Syracuse were wrecked, &e. Yet in spite of this 
accumulation of misfortunes (he tells us), Dionysius was completely soothed 
by his flatterers (who told him that such envy always followed upon 
greatness), and did not desist from poetical efforts. 

Again, in xv. 6, 7, Diodorus describes the events of 386 B.c. Here he 
again tells us, that Dionysius, persevering in his poetical occupations, 
composed verses which were very indifferent—that he was angry with and 
punished Fhiloxcnus and others who criticised ihcm freely—that he sent 
some of these compositions to he recited at the Olympic festival, with the 
best actors and reciters—that the poems, in spite of these advantages, were 
despised and derided by the Olympic audience—that Dionysius was 
distressed by this repulse, even to anguish and madness, and to the 
various severities and cruelties against his friends which have been already 
mentioned in my text. 

Now upon this we must remeuk:— 

1. The year 386 B.c. is not on Olympic year. Accordingly, the pro¬ 
ceedings described by Diodorus in xv. 6, 7, all done by Dionysius after 
his hands were free from war, must be transferred to the next Olympic 
year, 3S4 B.c. The year in which Dionysius was so deeply stung by the 
events of Olympia, must therefore have been 3S4 b.c., or Olympiad gg 
(relating to 388 B.C.). 

2. Compute Diodor. xiv* 109 with xv, 7. In the first passage, Dionysius 
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improbable, in the first place, that the poem of Dionysius,— 
himself a man of ability and having every opportunity of 
profiting 1 by good critics whom he had purposely assembled 
around him—should have been so ridiculously bad as to 
disgust an impartial audience: next, it is still more improbable 
that a simple poetical failure, though doubtless mortifying to 
him, should work with such fearful effect as to plunge lnm into 
anguish and madness. To unnerve thus violently a person like 
Dionysius—deeply stained with the great crimes of unscru- 

is represented as making the most prodigious efforts to display himself at 
Olympia in every way, by fine tents, chariots, poems, &c.—and also as 
having undergone the signal insult from the oiator Lysias, witli the most 
disgraceful failure in every way. Yet all this he is desciibed to have borne 
with tolerable equanimity, being soothed by his flntterers, But, in xv. 7 
(relating to 386 B.c., or more probably to 384 B.c.) he is reptesented as 
having merely failed in respect to the effect of his poems; nothing whatever 
being said about display of any other kind, nor about^ an harangue from 
Lysias, nor insult to the envoys or the tents. Yet the simple repulse of the 
poems is on this occasion affirmed to have thrown Dionysius into a paroxysm 
of sorrow and madness. 

Now if the great and insulting treatment, which Diodorus refers to 3S8 
B.c., could be borne patiently by Dionysius—bow are we to believe that he 
was driven mad by the far less striking failure in 384 B.c.? Surely it 
stands to leason that the violent invective of Lysias and the profound 
humiliation of Dionysius, are parts of one and the same Olympic pheno¬ 
menon ; thefoimer ns cause, or an essential part of the cause—the latter 
as effect. The facts will then read consistently and in proper harmony. 
As they now appear in Diodorus, there is no lational explanation of the 
terrible suffering of Dionysius described in xv. 7 ; it appears like a comic 
exaggeration of reality, 

3. Again, the prodigious efforts and outlay, which Diodorus affirms 
Dionysius to have made in 3S8 B.c. for display at the Olympic games— 
come just at the time when Dionysius, being in the middle of his Italian 
war, could hardly have had either leisure or funds to devote so much to the 
other purpose; whereas at the next Olympic festival, or 384 b.c. he was 
free from war, and had nothing to divert him from preparing with great 
efforts all the means of Olympic success. 

It appears to me that the facts which Diodorus has stated arc nearly all 
correct, but that he has misdated them, referring to 388 B.C., or Olymp. 
98 —what properly belongs to 384 B.c., or Olymp. 99. Very possibly 
Dionysius may have sent one or more chariots to run in the former of the 
two Olympiads; but his signal efforts, with his insulting failure, brought 
about partly by Lysias, belong to the latter. 

Dionysius of Halilearnassus, to whom we owe the citation from the 
oration of Lysias, does not specify to which of the Olympiads it belongs. 

1 Diodor. xv. 7. A ib teal it orfipara ypdtpetp uweffr-ncaro peri iroXMjs- 
ottouS?)*, koI robs iv rovrois $x 0VTas /tereW/Hrero, wd wporifj.&v 

abrobs trupfo/Tpi/Je, Kal rwv Tconj/idnov iiritrrdras «al 8 topda>rks 

The Syracusan historian Athanis (or Athenis) had noticed some peculiar 
phrases which appeared in the verses of Dionysius: see Alhena;us, in. 
p. 98. 
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pulous ambition, but remarkably exempt from infirmities— 
boine more powerful cause is required; and that cause stands 
out conspicuously, when we conceive the full circumstances of 
the Olympic festival of 3S4 b.c. He had accumulated for this 
occasion alL the means of showing himself off, like Krcesus in 
his interview with Solon, as the most prosperous and powerful 
man in the Hellenic world; 1 means beyond the reach of any 
contemporary, and surpassing even Hiero or Thero of former 
days, whose praises in the odes of Pindar he probably had in 
his mind. Pie counted, probably with good reason, that his 
splendid legation, chariots, and outfit of acting and recitation 
for the poems, would surpass everything else seen on the holy 
plain ; and he fully expected such reward as the public were 
always glad to bestow on rich men who exhausted their purses 
in the recognised vein of Hellenic pious ostentation. In this 
high*wrought state of expectation, what does Dionysius hear, 
by his messengers returning from the festival? That their 
mission had proved a total failure, and even worse than a 
failure; that the display had called forth none of the usual 
admiration, not because there were rivals on the ground equal 
or superior, but simply because it came from him; that its very 
magnificence had operated to render the explosion of antipathy 
against him louder aucl more violent; that his tents in the 
sacred ground had been actually assailed, and that access to 
sacrifice, as well as to the matches, had been secured to him only 
by the interposition of authority. We learn indeed that his 
chariots failed in the field by unlucky accidents ; but in the 
existing temper of the crowd, these very accidents would be 
seized as occasions for derisory cheering against him. To this 
we must add explosions of hatred, yet more furious, elicited by 
his poems, putting the reciters to utter shame, At the moment 
when Dionysius expected to hear the account of an unparalleled 
triumph, he is thus informed, not merely of disappointment, 
but of insults to himself, direct and personal, the most poignant 
ever offered by Greeks to a Greek, amidst the holiest and most 
frequented ceremony of the Hellenic world, 8 Never in any 

1 Thucyd. vi. 16. Of 70:*) ‘'JEAAtjpss /cal tohp Hvvapiv jueffw rviXiv 
&<fyt«ray, Tip 5ta7rpe7r€( rvjs *0\u/«r(afe dewptas (speech of Alkibiadcs). 

* See a striking passuge in the discourse called Archidamus (Or. vl. s. 
iij, 112) of IsokratfJs, in which the Spartnus are made to feci keenly their 
altered position after the defeat of Lcuktra: especially the insupportable 

S ain of encountering, when they attended the Olympic festival, slights or 
isparagements from the spectators, embittered by open taunts from the 
re-established Hesseninns—instead of the honour and reverence which they 
had become accustomed to expect, 
vor xr 


C 
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other case do we read of public antipathy against an individual 
being carried to the pitch of desecrating by violence the 
majesty of the Olympic festival. 

Here then were the real and sufficient causes—not the mere 
ill-success of his poeni-—which penetrated the soul of Dionysius, 
driving him into anguish and temporary madness. Though 
he had silenced the Vox Populi at Syracuse, not all his 
mercenaries, ships, and forts in Ortygia, could save him from 
feeling its force, when thus emphatically poured forth against 
him by the free-spoken crowd at Olympia. 

It was apparently shortly after the peace of 387 u.c., that 
Dionysius received at Syracuse the visit of the philosopher 
Plato. 1 The latter—having come to Sicily on a voyage of 
inquiry and curiosity,—especially to see Mount Allan —was 
introduced by his friends the philosophers of Tarentum to 
Dion, then a young man, resident at Syracuse, and brother of 
Aristomache, the wife of Dionysius. Of Plato and Dion I 
shall speak more elsewhere : here I notice the philosopher only 
as illustrating the history and character of Dionysius. Dion, 
having been profoundly impressed with the conversation of 
Plato, prevailed upon Dionysius to invite and talk with him 
also. Plato discoursed eloquently upon justice and virtue, 
enforcing his doctrine that wicked men were inevitably miser¬ 
able—that true happiness belonged only to the virtuous— and 
that despots could not lay claim to the merit of courage. 2 
This meagre abstract does not at all enable us to follow the 


This may help us to form some estimate of the painful sentiment of 
Dionysius, when his. envoys returned from the Olympic festival of 384 n.c. 

1 There arc different statements about the precise year in which Plato 
was born : see Diogenes Laert. iii. 1-6. The accounts fluctuate between 
429 and 428 B.c. ; and Hermudorus (ap. Diog, L. iii. 6) appeal's to have 
put it in 427 b.c. : see Coisini, Fast. Attic, iii. p. 230; Ast, Platon’s 
Leben. p. 14. 

Plato (Epistol. vii. p. 324) states himself to have been about ((ryeS^) 
forty years of age when he visited Sicily for the first time. If we accept 
as the date of his birth 428 B.c. f he would be forty years of aim in 
388 B.c. J 


It seems improbable that the conversation of Plato with Dion at Syiacusc 
(wduch was continued sufficiently long to exercise a marked and nenmammt 
influence on the character of the latter), and his interviews with Dionysius 
should have taken place while Dionysius was carrying on the Italian war or 
the siege or Rhegium. 1 think that the date of the interview must be placed 
after the capture ofRhegium in 387 b.c. And the expression of Plato (given 
in a letter written more than thirty years afierwatds) about his own age, is 
not to be taken as excluding the supposition that he might have been 
forty-one or forty-two when he came to Syiacitse, 

Athenjeus {xi. p. 507) mentions the visit of Plato. 

J Plutarch, Dion. c. q. 
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philosopher’s argument. But it is plain that he set forth his 
general views on social and political subjects with as much 
freedom and dignity of speech before Dionysius as before any 
simple citizen; and we are further told, that the by-standers 
were greatly captivated by his manner and language. Not so 
the despot himself. After one or two repetitions of the like 
discourse, he became not merely aveise to the doctiine, but 
hostile to the person, of Plato. According to the statement of 
Diodorus, he caused the philosopher to be seized, taken down 
to the Syracusan slave-market, and there put up for sale as a 
slave at the price of 20 mince; which his friends subscribed to 
pay, and thus released him. According to Plutarch, Plato 
himself was anxious to depart, and was put by Dion aboard a 
trireme which was about to convey home the Lacedemonian 
envoy Pollis. But Dionysius secretly entreated Pollis to cause 
him to be slain on the voyage—or at least to sell him as a 
slave. Plato was accordingly landed at iEgina, and there sold. 
He was purchased, or re-purchascd, by Annikeris of Kyrfine, 
and sent back to Athens. This latter is the more probable 
story of the two; but it seems to be a certain fact that Plato 
was really sold, and became for a moment a slave. 1 

That Dionysius should listen to the discourse of Plato with 
repugnance, not less decided than that which the Emperor 
Napoleon was wont to show towards ideologists—was an event 
naturally to be expected. But that, not satisfied with dismiss¬ 
ing the philosopher, he should seek to kill, maltreat, or disgrace 
him, illustrates forcibly the vindictive and irritable elements of 
his character, and shows how little he was likely to respect the 
lives of those who stood in his way as political opponents, 

Dionysius was at the same time occupied with new construc¬ 
tions, military, civil, and religious, at Syracuse, Pic enlarged 
the fortifications of the city by adding a new line of wall, ex¬ 
tending along the southern cliff of Epipolse, from Euryalus to 
the suburb called Neapolis; which suburb was now, it would 
appear, surrounded by a separate wall of its own—or perhaps 
may have been so surrounded a few years earlier, though wc 
know that it was unfortified and open during the attack of 
Imillcon in 396 n.c. 3 At the same time, probably, the fort at 

1 Phi I inch, Dion. c. 5 ; Diudor, xv. 7 ; Diogen. Lacrt iii, 17 j Cornelius 
Nepos, Dion. c. 2. 

a Dioclor. xiv. 63. It was in the construction of these extrusive fortifi¬ 
cations, seemingly, that Diunysius demolished the chapel which hail been 
erected by the Syracusans in honour of Diokl£s (Diodor, xiii. 635). 

Serra di Fitlco (AntichiisV di Sicilia, vol. iv. p. 107) thinks that Dionysius 
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the Euryalis was enlarged and completed to the point of grandeur 
which its present remains indicate. The whole slope of Epi- 
polre became thus bordered and protected by fortifications, from 
its base at Achradina to its apex at Euryalus. And Syracuse 
now comprised five separately fortified portions,—Epipohe, 
Neapolis, Tych6, Achradina, and Ortygia ; each portion having 
its own fortification, though the four first were included within 
the same outer walls. Syracuse thus became the largest forti¬ 
fied city in all Greece ; larger even than Athens in its then 
existing state, though not so large as Athens had been during 
the Peloponnesian war, while the Phalcric wall was yel standing. 

Besides these extensive fortifications, Dionysius also enlarged 
the docks and arsenals so as to provide accommodation for 200 
men of war, He constructed spacious gymnasia on the banks 
of the river Anapus, without the city walls; and he further 
decorated the city with various new temples in honour of 
different gods. 1 

Such costly novelties added grandeur as well as security 
to Syracuse, and conferred imposing celebrity on the despot 
himself. They were dictated by the same aspirations as had 
prompted his ostentatious legation to Olympia in 384 B.c .; a 
legation of which the result had been so untoward and intoler¬ 
able to his feelings. They were intended to console, and 
doubtless did in part console, the Syracusan people for the loss 
of their freedom. And they were further designed to serve as 
fuller preparations for the war against Carthage, which he was 
now bent upon renewing. He was obliged to look about for a 
pretext, since the Carthaginians had given him no just cause. 
But this, though an aggression, was a Pan-Hellenic aggression, 3 
calculated to win for him the sympathies of all Greeks, philo¬ 
sophers as well as the multitude. And as the war was begun 
in the year immediately succeeding the insult cast upon him at 
Olympia, we may ascribe it in part to a wish to perform exploits 

constructed only the northern wall up the cliff of Kpipolcc, not the 
southern. This latter (in his opinion) was not constructed until the time 
of Hiero II. 

I dissent from him on this point. The passage here referred to in 
Diodorus affords to my mind sufficient evidence that the elder Dionysius 
constructed both the southern wall of Epipolm and tlie fortification of 
Nenpolls. The same conclusion moreover appears to result from what we 
read of the proceedings of Dion and Timoleon afterwards, 

1 Diodor. xv. E3. 

3 See Plato, Epist. vii. pp. 333, 336—also some striking lines, addressed 
by the poet Theokritus to Miero II. despot at Syracuse in the succeeding 
century: Theokrit. xvi. 75-85. 

Dionysius— iffirei Kctfatv irpdfpacrtv s&Koyov rov iroXtyov, &C. 
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such as might rescue his name from the like opprobrium in 
future. 

The sum of 1500 talents, recently pillaged from the temple 
at Agylla, 1 enabled Dionysius to fit out a large army for his 
projected war. Entering into intrigues with some of the dis¬ 
affected dependencies of Carthage in Sicily, he encouraged 
them to revolt, and received them into his alliance. The Car¬ 
thaginians sent envoys to remonstrate, but could obtain no 
redress ; upon which they 011 their side prepared for war, 
accumulated a large force of hired foreign mercenaries under 
Magon, and contracted alliance with some of the Italiot Greeks 
hostile to Dionysius. Both parties distributed their forces so 
as to act partly in Sicily, partly in the adjoining peninsula of 
Italy; but the great stress of war fell on Sicily, where Dionysius 
and Magon both commanded in person. After several combats 
partial and indecisive, a general battle was joined at a place 
called Kabala. The contest was murderous, and the bravery 
great on both sides ; but at length Dionysius gained a complete 
victory, Magon himself and 10,000 men of his army were 
slain; 5000 were made prisoners; while the remainder were 
driven to retreat to a neighbouring eminence, strong, but destitute 
of water. They were forced to send envoys entreating peace; 
which Dionysius consented to grant, but only on condition that 
every Carthaginian should be immediately withdrawn from all 
the cities in the island, and that he should be reimbursed for 
the costs of the war. 2 

The Carthaginian generals affected to accept the terms offered, 
but stated (what was probably the truth) that they could not 
pledge themselves for the execution of such terms, without 
assent from the authorities at home. They solicited a truce 
of a few days, to enable them to send thither for instructions. 
Persuaded that they could not escape, Dionysius granted their 
request. Accounting the emancipation of Sicily from the Punic 
yoke to be already a fact accomplished, he triumphantly exalted 
himself on a pedestal higher even than that of Gelon. But this 
very confidence threw him off his guard and proved ruinous to 
him ; as it happened frequently in Grecian military proceedings. 
The. defeated Carthaginian army gradually recovered their 
spirits. In place of the slain general Magon, who was buried 
with magnificence, his son was named commander; a youth of 
extraordinary energy and ability, who so contrived to reassure 
and reorganise his troops, that when the truce expired, he was 
ready for a second battle. Probably the Syracusans were taken 
1 Diodor, xv, iq, a Diotlor. xv* i*. 
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by surprise and not fully prepared. At least the fortune of 
Dionysius had fled. In this second action, fought at a spot 
called Kronium, he underwent a terrible and ruinous defeat. 
His brother LeptinOs, who commanded on one wing, was slain 
gallantly lighting; those around him were defeated; while 
Dionysius himself, with his select troops on the other wing, 
had at first some advantage, but was at length beaten and 
driven back. The whole army fled in disorder to the camp, 
pursued with merciless vehemence hy the Carthaginians, who, 
incensed by their previous defeat, neither gave quarter nor took 
prisoners. Fourteen thousand dead bodies of the defeated 
Syracusan army are said to have been picked up for burial; 
the rest were only preserved by night and by the shelter of their 
camp. 1 

Such was the signal victory—the salvation of the army, per¬ 
haps even of Carthage herself—gained at Kronium by the 
youthful son of Magon. Immediately after it, he retired to 
Panonnus. His army probably had been too much enfeebled 
by the former defeat to undertake further offensive operations; 
moreover he himself had as yet no regular appointment as 
general. The Carthaginian authorities too had the prudence to 
seize this favourable moment for making peace, and sent to 
Dionysius envoys with full powers. But Dionysius only ob¬ 
tained peace by large concessions; giving up to Carthago 
Selinus with its territory, as well as half the Agrigentine 
territory—all that lay to the west of the river Halyltus ; and 
further covenanting to pay to Carthage the sum of 1000 talents. 2 
To these unfavourable conditions Dionysius was constrained to 
subscribe ; after having but a few days before required the 
Carthaginians to evacuate all Sicily, and pay the costs of the 
war. As it seems doubtful whether Dionysius would have so 
large a sum ready to pay down at once, we may reasonably 
presume that he would undertake to liquidate it by annual 
instalments. And we thus find confirmation of the memorable 
statement ( of Plato, that Dionysius became tributary to the 
Carthaginians.^ 

Such are the painful gaps in Grecian history as it is trans¬ 
mitted to us, that we hear scarcely anything about Dionysius 

3 Diodor. xv. 16, 17. 3 Diodor. xv. 17. 

3 Plato, Epistol. vii. p* 333 A. After reciting the advice which Dion 
and he had given to Dionysius the younger, he proceeds to say—• 
&roip.ov 7ap elvfli, toutwv ysvaf. woXfc p,a\Xov tiov\&(fa{i 0 cu Kctpxiidovlfws 
r 5 )s iir\ Vi\tot/os aiiTots yepopth^s 801/A.e/ar, ot>Xi &virtp yvp 

rovvauriov t 3 irotT^p bvtov (j> 6 pov ird^aro (p t p e t v t a ? s 
0 ap ftd p 0 t s, &c. 
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for thirteen years after the peace of 383-382 b.c. It seems 
that the Carthaginians (in 379 is.c.) senL an armament to the 
southern portion of Italy for the purpose of re-establishing the 
town of Hippouium and its inhabitants. 1 But their attention 
appears to have been withdrawn from this enterprise by the 
recurrence of previous misfortunes—fearful pestilence, and revolt 
of their Libyan dependencies, which seriously threatened the 
safety of their city. Again, Dionysius also, during one of these 
years, undertook some operations, of which a faint echo reaches 
us, in this same Italian peninsula (now Calabria Ultra). He 
projected a line of wall across the narrowest portion or isthmus 
of the peninsula, from the Gulf of Rkyletium to that of Hip- 
poniuin, so as to separate the territory of Lokri from the northern 
portion of Italy, and secure it completely to his own control. 
Professedly the wall was destined to repel the incursions of the 
Lucanians; but in reality (we are told) Dionysius wished to 
cut off the connexion between Lokri and the other Greeks in 
the Tarentine Gulf. These latter are said to have interposed 
from without, and prevented the execution of the scheme ; but 
its natural difficulties would be in themselves no small impedi¬ 
ment, nor are we sure that the wall was even begun. 2 

During this interval, momentous events (recounted in my 
previous chapters) had occurred in Central Greece. In 382 
n.c,the Spartans made themselves by fraud masters of Thebes, 
and placed a permanent garrison in the ICadmeia. In 380 b.c., 
they put down the Olynthian confederacy, thus attaining the 
maximum of their power. But in 379 n.c., there occurred the 
revolution at Thebes achieved by the conspiracy of Pelopidas, 
who expelled the Laccdicmonians from the Kadmeia. Involved 
in a burdensome war against Thebes and Athens, together with 
other allies, the Laccdremonians gradually lost ground, and had 
become much reduced before the peace of 371 u.c., which left 
them to contend with Thebes alone. Then came the fatal 
battle of Lcuktra which prostrated their military ascendency 
altogether. These incidents have been already related at large 
in former chapters. Two years before the battle of Lcuktra, 
Dionysius sent to the aid of the Laccdremonians at Korlcyra a. 
squadron of ten ships, all of which were captured by Iphikratfes; 
about three years after the battle, when the Thebans and their 

1 Diodnr. xv. 24. 

a SLraho, vi. p. 261 ,* Pliny, II. N. Yil 10. The latter calls the isthmus 
twenty miles broad, and says that Dionysius wished (intercom) to cut it 
through: Strabo says that he proposed to wall it across ( 5 lareixlfav), 
which is more probable. 
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allies were pressing Sparta in Peloponnesus, he twice sent 
thither a military force of Gauls and Iberians to reinforce her 
army* But his troops neither stayed long, nor rendered any 
very conspicuous service. 1 

In this year we hear of a fresh attack by Dionysius against 
the Carthaginians. Observing that they had been lately much 
enfeebled by pestilence and by mutiny of their African subjects, 
he thought the opportunity favourable for trying to recover 
what the peace of 383 B.c. had obliged him to relinquish. A 
false pretence being readily found, he invaded the Carthaginian 
possessions in the west of Sicily with a large land-force of 30,000 
foot, and 3000 horse; together with a fleet of 300 sail, and 
store ships in proportion. After ravaging much of the open 
territory of the Carthaginians, he succeeded in mastering Sell- 
nus, Entella, and Eryx—and then laid siege to Lilybmum. 
This town, close to the western cape of Sicily, 2 appears to have 
arisen as a substitute for the neighbouring town of MotyG (of 
which we hear little more since its capture by Dionysius in 396 
b.c.), and to have become the principal Carthaginian station. 
He began to attack it by active siege and battering machines. 
But it was so numerously garrisoned, and so well defended, 
that he was forced to raise the siege and confine himself to 
blockade. His fleet kept the harbour guarded, so as to inter¬ 
cept supplies from Africa. Not long afterwards, however, he 
received intelligence that a fire had taken place in the port of 
Carthage whereby all her ships had been burnt. Being thus 
led to conceive that there was no longer any apprehension of 
naval attack from Carthage, he withdrew his fleet from con¬ 
tinuous watch off Lilybseum; keeping 130 men of war near at 
hand, in the harbour of Eryx, and sending the remainder home 
to Syracuse. Of this incautious proceeding the Carthaginians 
took speedy advantage. The conflagration in their port had 
been much overstated. There still remained to them 200 
ships of war, which, after being equipped in silence, sailed across 
in the night to Eryx. Appearing suddenly in the harbour, they 
attacked the Syracusan fleet completely by surprise; and suc¬ 
ceeded, without serious resistance, in capturing and towing off 
nearly all of them. After so capital an advantage, Lilybseum 
became open to reinforcement and supplies by sea, so that 
Dionysius no longer thought it worth while to prosecute the 
blockade. On the approach of winter, both parties resumed 

1 Xenoph, Hellen, vi. 2, 4, 33; vii. i. 20-38. Diodor. xv. 70. 

a Diodor. xxii. p, 304. 
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the position which they had occupied before the recent 
movement. 1 

The despot had thus gained nothing by again taking up 
arms, nor were the Sicilian dependencies of the Carthaginians 
at all cut down below that which they acquired by the treaty 
of 383 13 .c. But he received (about January or February 
367 d.c.) news of a different species of success, which gave him 
hardly less satisfaction than a victory by land or sea. In the 
Lenican festival of Athens, one of his tragedies had been 
rewarded with the first prize. A chorist who had been employed 
in the performance—eager to convey the first intelligence of 
this success to Syracuse and to obtain the recompense which 
would naturally await the messenger—hastened from Athens 
to Corinth, found a vessel just starting for Syracuse, and reached 
Syracuse by a straight course with the advantage of favourable 
winds. He was the first to communicate the news, and received 
the full reward of his diligence. Dionysius was overjoyed at 
the distinction conferred upon him; for though on former 
occasions he had obtained the second or third place in the 
Athenian competitions, he had never before been adjudged 
worthy of the first prize. Offering sacrifice to the gods for 
the good news, he invited his friends to a splendid banquet, 
wherein he indulged in an unusual measure of conviviality. 
But the joyous excitement, coupled with the effects of the 
wine, brought on an attack of fever, of which he shortly 
afterwards died, after a reign of 38 years. 2 

Thirty-eight years, of a career so full of effort, adventure, and 
danger, as that of Dionysius, must have left a constitution 
sufficiently exhausted to give way easily before acute disease. 
Throughout this long period lie had never spared himself. 
He was a man of restless energy and activity, bodily as well as 
mental; always personally at the head of his troops in war— 
keeping a vigilant eye and a decisive hand upon all the details 
of his government at home—yet employing spare time (which 
Philip of Macedon was surprised that he could find 8 ) in com¬ 
posing tragedies of his own, to compete for prizes fairly 
adjudged. His personal bravery was conspicuous, and he was 
twice severely wounded in leading his soldiers to assault. His 
effective skill as an ambitious politician—his military resource 
as a commander—and the long-sighted care with which he 
provided implements of offence as well as of defence before 
undertaking war — are remarkable features in his character. 

1 Diotlor. xv. 73; xvi. 5. 2 Diodor. xv, 74, 

8 Plutarch, Tiraoleon, c. 15. 
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The Roman Scipio Africanus was wont to single out Dionysius 
and Agathokles (the history of the latter begins about fifty 
years alter the death of the former), both of them despots of 
Syracuse, as the two Greeks of greatest ability for action known 
to him—men who combined, in the most memorable degree, 
daring with sagacity. 1 This criticism, coming from an excellent 
judge, is borne out by the biography of both, so far as it comes 
to our knowledge. No other Greek can be pointed out, who, 
starting from a position humble and unpromising, raised himself 
to so lofty a pinnacle of dominion at home, achieved such 
striking military exploits abroad, and preserved his grandeur 
unimpaired throughout the whole of a long life. Dionysius 
boasted that he bequeathed to his son an empire fastened by 
adamantine chains; 13 so powerful was his mercenary force— 
so firm his position in Ortygia—so completely had the Syra¬ 
cusans been broken in to subjection. There cannot he a better 
test of vigour and ability than the unexampled success with 
which Dionysius and Agathokles played the game of the despot, 
and to a certain extent that of the conqueror. Of the two, 
Dionysius was the most favoured by fortune. Both indeed 
profited by one auxiliary accident, which distinguished Syracuse 
from other Grecian cities; the local specially of Ortygia. That 
islet seemed expressly made to be garrisoned as a separate 
fortress—-apart from, as well as against, the rest of Syracuse— 
having full command of the harbour, docks, naval force, and 
naval approach. But Dionysius had, besides, several peculiar 
interventions of the gods in his favour, sometimes at the most 
critical moments : such was the interpretation put by his enemies 
(and doubtless by his friends also) upon those repeated pesti¬ 
lences which smote the Carthaginian armies with a force far 
more deadly than the spear of the Syracusan hoplite. On four 
or five distinct occasions, during the life of Dionysius, we read 
of this unseen foe as destroying the Carthaginians both in Sicily 
and in Africa, but leaving the Syracusans untouched. Twice 
did it arrest the progress of Imilkon, when in the full career 
of victory; once, after the capture of Gela and Kamarina—a 
second time, when, after his great naval victory ofr Katana, he 
had brought his numerous host under the walls of Syracuse, 
and was actually master of the open suburb of Achradina. 

Polyb. 35 * Kt *l ndirAioy 2/cfirfa>j/d rbv irpwrov tcdTo/jroksp^}* 

tfawra 4p6}TT}$$vra t Ttvas biroKafifidvu ifpaypanirnTdrovs 

Zvdpas yeyoutmi /cal <rvv -roKpypordTovs, theiv. robs irepl ’AyaOotckta 
/cat AioptHTiov robs 2*/«AiwTaj. 

0 Plutarch, Dion, c. 7. 
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On both these occasions the pestilence made a complete revo¬ 
lution in the face of the war; exalting Dionysius fioin impend¬ 
ing ruin, to assured safety in the one, and to unmeasured 
triumph in the other. We are bound to allow for this good 
fortune (the like of which never befell Agathokles), when we 
contemplate the long prosperity of Dionysius, 1 and when we 
adopt, as in justice we must adopt, the panegyric of Scipio 
Afncanus. 

The preceding chapter has detailed the means whereby 
Dionysius attained his prize, and kept it; those employed by 
Agathokles—analogous in spirit but of still darker colouring 
in the details—will appear hereafter. That Hermokrates—who 
had filled with credit the highest offices in the State and whom 
men had acquired the habit of following—should aspire to 
become despot, was no unusual phenomenon in Grecian politics; 
but that Dionysius should aim at mounting the same ladder, 
seemed absurd or even insane—to use the phrase of Isolcrates. 3 
If, then, in spite of such disadvantage he succeeded in fasten¬ 
ing round his countrymen, accustomed to a free constitution 
as their birthright, those “adamantine chains” which they were 
well known to abhor—we may be sure that his plan of pro¬ 
ceeding must have been dexterously chosen, and prosecuted 
with consummate perseverance and audacity; but wc may be 
also sure that it was nefarious in the extreme. The machinery 
of fraud whereby the people were to be cheated into a temporary 
submission, as a prelude to the machinery of force whereby 
such submission was to be perpetuated against their consent— 
was the stock in trade of Grecian usurpers. Hut seldom does 
it appear prefaced by more impudent calumnies, or worked 
out with a larger measure of violence and spoliation, than in 
the case of Dionysius. He was indeed powerfully seconded 
at the outset^ by the danger of Syracuse from the Carthaginian 
arms. But his scheme of usurpation, far from diminishing such 
danger, tended materially to increase it, by disuniting the city 
at so critical a moment. Dionysius achieved nothing in his 
first enterprise for the relief of Gela and Kamarina. He was 
forced to retire with as much disgrace as those previous generals 
whom he had so bitterly vituperated; and apparently even with 

1 The example of Dionysius—his long career of success and quiet death— 
is among those cited by Cotta in Cicero (De Nat. Door. iii. 33, 8i, 85) to 
refute the doctrine of Jhilbus as to the providence of the gods and their 
moral government over human affairs. 

3 IsokrfttOs, Or. v. (Philipp.) s. 73. Aiwvtrivs .^nft^crar 

fiuvapxlas teal fiavucGs, ica\ ro\^i\(ras &rav ret tt pdjreiv tA 

4 pour a irpbs ri}p Svvafuv Tarinjv, &c. 
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greater disgrace—since there are strong grounds for believing 
that he entered into traitorous collusion with the Carthaginians. 
The salvation of Syracuse, at that moment of peril, arose not 
from the energy or ability of Dionysius, but from the opportune 
epidemic which disabled Imilkon in the midst of a victorious 
career. 

Dionysius had not only talents to organise, and boldness to 
make good, a despotism more formidable than anything known 
to contemporary Greeks, but also systematic prudence to keep 
it unimpaired for 38 years. He maintained carefully those two 
precautions which Thucydides specifies as the causes of perma¬ 
nence to the Athenian Hippias, under similar circumstances— 
intimidation over the citizens, and careful organisation, with 
liberal pay among his mercenaries. 1 He was temperate in 
indulgences; never led by any of his appetites into the com¬ 
mission of violence. 2 This abstinence contributed materially 
to prolong his life, since many a Grecian despot perished 
through desperate feelings of individual vengeance provoked 
by his outrages. With Dionysius, all other appetites were 
merged in the love of dominion, at home and abroad; and of 
money as a means of dominion. To the service of this master- 
passion all his energies were devoted, together with those vast 
military resources which an unscrupulous ability served both 
to accumulate and to recruit. How his treasury was supplied, 
with the large exigencies continually pressing upon it, we are 
but little informed. We know however that his exactions from 
the Syracusans were exorbitant; 8 that he did not hesitate to 
strip the holiest temples; and that he left behind him a great 
reputation for ingenious tricks in extracting money from his 
subjects. 4 Besides the large garrison of foreign mercenaries 

1 Thucyd. vi, 55, *Afha rb irpdrepav tou* p.kv iroAfrous 

<pa/ 3 cp 6 v t rots 5 e iiwcotfpots &iept& 4 s t rtj? it eptdvrt rod &(T<pa\ovs 

&tcpnrr}<r« (Hippias). 

On the liberality of the elder Dionysius to Ills mercenaries, see an 
allusion in PJato, Epislol. vii. p. 348 A. 

The extension and improvement of engines for warlike purposes, under 
Dionysius, was noticed as a sort of epoch (Athenccus dc Machinis ap, 
Mathemal. Vetercs, ed. Paris, p. 3). 

3 Cornelius Nepos, De Regibus, c. 2. “Dionysius prior, et manu fortis, 
et belli peritus fiiit, et, id quod in tyranno non facile repeiitur, minime 
libidinosus, non luxuriosus, non avarus, nullitis rci denique cupidus, nisi 
singularis peipetuique imperii, ob eamque rem crudclis. Nrtm dum id 
studuit munire, nullius pepercit vitae, quern cjus insidnitorem putarct. , ‘ 
To the same purpose Cicero, Tusc. Dibp. v. 20. 

s Aristotel. Politic, v. 9, 5. 

4 Pseudo-Aristotel. (Economic, ii. c. sx, 42; Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, 
iii. ^4, 8 3 . 84; Valerius Maxim, i. 1. 
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by whom his orders were enforced, he maintained a regular 
body of spies, seemingly of both sexes, disseminated among 
the body of the citizens, 1 The vast quarry-prison of Syracuse 
was his work. 2 Both the vague general picture, and the frag¬ 
mentary details which come before us, of his conduct towards 
the Syracusans, present to us nothing but an oppressive and 
extoidonate tyrant, by whose fiat numberless victims perished; 
more than 10,000 according to the general language of Plutaich. 8 
He enriched largely his younger brothers and auxiliaries; 
among which latter, Hipparinus stood prominent, thus recover¬ 
ing a fortune equal to or larger than that which his profligacy 
had dissipated.' 1 But we hear also of acts of Dionysius, indicat¬ 
ing a jealous and cruel temper, even towards near relatives. 
And it appears certain that he trusted no one, not even them ; 5 
that though in the field he was a perfectly brave man, yet his 
suspicion and timorous anxiety as to every one who approached 
liis person were carried to the most tormenting excess, and 
extended even to his wives, his brothers, his daughters. Afraid 
to admit any one with a razor near to his face, he is said to 
have singed his own beard with a burning coal. Both his 
brother and his son were searched for concealed weapons, and 
even forced to change their clothes in the presence of his 
guards, before they were permitted to see him. An officer of 
the guards named Marsyas, having dreamt that he was assassin¬ 
ating Dionysius, was put to death for this dream, as proving 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c, 2S; Plutarch, De Curiositate, p. 523 A ; Aristotel. 
Politic, v* 9, 3. The titles of these spies—0/ irorcvyeo'yfSes KctKotjuwat —as 
we read in Aristotle; or ol iroraycoyius —as we find in Plutarch—may 
perhaps both be correct. 

11 Cicero in Vorrein, v. 55, 143. 

8 Plutarch, De FortunA. Alcxandr. Mngni, p. 338 B. What were the 
crimes of Dionysius which Pausanias had read and describes by the goneral 
words Atowcriov r& iiwj^raTa—and which he accuses Philislus of having 
intentionally omitted in his history—we cannot now tell (Pausan. i. 13, 2: 
compare Plutarch, Dion, c. 36). An author named Amyntinnus, contem¬ 
porary with Pausanias, and among those perused by Photius (Codex, 131), 
had composed parallel lives of Dionysius and the Emperor Domitian. 

4 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 A; Aristotel. Politic, v. 5, 6. 

8 Pluto, Epistol. vii. p. 332 D. Atovturtos els plav ir 6 \w &Qpo((ra$ 
iravav'StK*\lav fab crotytas, ir 1 aret wp ovSerf, p 6 yts ir&Bu, &c. 

This brief, but significant expression of Plato, attests the excessive 
mistrust which haunted Dionysius, as a general fact; which is illustrated 
by the anecdotes of Cicero, Tuscul. Disput, v. 20, 23; and De Officiis, ». 
7; Plutarch, Dion, c. 9 ; Diodor. xiv. 2. 

The well-known anecdote of Damokl&s, and the sword which Dionysius 
caused to be suspended over his head by a horsehair, in the midst of the 
enjoyments of the banquet, as an illustration how little was the value of 
r run dear in the midst of terror—is recounted by Cicero. 
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that his waking thoughts must have been dwelling upon such 
a project. And it has already been mentioned that Dionysius 
put to death the mother of one of his wives, on suspicion that 
she had by incantations brought about the barrenness of the 
other—as well as the sons of a Lokriun citizen named Aristeides, 
who had refused, with indignant expressions, to grant to him 
his daughter in marriage. 1 

Such were the conditions of existence—perpetual mistrust, 
danger even from the nearest kindred, enmity both to anil 
from every dignified freeman, and reliance only on armed 
barbarians or liberated slaves—which beset almost every Grecian 
despot, and from which the greatest despot of his age enjoyed 
no exemption. Though philosophers emphatically insisted 
that such a man must be miserable, 2 yet Dionysius himself, as 
well as the great mass of admiring spectators, would probably 
feel that the necessities of his position were more than com¬ 
pensated by its awe-striking grandeur, and by the full satisfaction 
of ambitious dreams ; subject indeed to poignant suffering when 
wounded in the tender point, and when reaping insult in place 
of admiration, at the memorable Olympic festival of 384 J».c., 
above described. But the Syracusans, over whom he ruled, 
enjoyed no such compensation for that which they suffered 
from his tax-gatherers—from his garrison of Gauls, Iberians, 
and Campanians, in Ortygia—from his spies—his prison^—and 
his executioners. 

Nor did Syracuse suffer alone. The reign of the elder Diony¬ 
sius was desolating for the Hellenic population generally, both 
of Sicily and Italy. Syracuse became a great fortress, with 
vast military power in the hands of its governor, “ whose policy 3 
it was to pack all Sicily into it;” while the remaining free 
Hellenic communities were degraded, enslaved, aud half- 
depopulated. On this topic, the mournful testimonies already 
cited from Lysias and Isolcrat&s, are borne out by the letters 
of the eye-witness Plato. In his advice, given to the son and 
successor of Dionysius, Plato emphatically presses upon him 
two points: first, as to the Syracusans, to transform his inherited 
oppressive despotism into the rule of a king, governing gently 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 3; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 6. 

2 This sentiment, pronounced by Plato, IsolcmLds, Cicero, Seneca, 

Plutarch, &c., is nowhere so forcibly laid out as in the dialogue of 
Xenophon called Hiero— of which indeed it forms the text and theme. 
Whoever reads this picture of the position of a Grecian will see 

that it was scarcely possible for a man so placed to be other than a cruel 
and oppressive ruler. 

3 See the citation from Plato, in a note immediately preceding. 
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and by fixed laws ; next, to reconstitute and repeople, under free 
constitutions, the other Hellenic communities in Sicily, which 
at his accession had become nearly barbarised and half-desctted. 1 

The elder Dionysius had imported into Sicily large bodies 
of mercenaries, by means of whom he had gained his conquests, 
and for whom he had provided settlements at the cost of the 
subdued Hellenic cities. In Naxus, Katana, Leontini, and 
Messene, the previous residents had been dispossessed and 
others substituted, out of Gallic and Iberian mercenaries. 
Communities thus transformed, with their former free citizens 
degraded into dependence or exile, not only ceased to be purely 
Hellenic, but also became far less populous and nourishing. 
In like manner Dionysius had suppressed, and absorbed into 
Syracuse and Lokri, the once autonomous Grecian communities 
of Rhegium, Hipponium, and Kauloniu, on the Italian side of 
the strait. In the inland regions of Italy, he had allied himself 
with the barbarous TAicanians; who, even without his aid, were 
gaining ground and pressing hard upon the Italiot Greeks on 
the coast. 

J Hnto, Epistol. iii. p. 315 E (to the younger Dionysius). $«<rl 5* ofi/r 
oXfyoi kiyeip ire irpds nvas ruv rrapd ere irpeo’fteudvrwv, & s dpa 1 tov atotc 
kiyopros aienviras tyih piWovros rds re 'E,\\r)v( 8 as ir 6 \eis ip 
2 ttcekia oiicl£etVi tea l $vpttttov<r (ov s irriKov^liratf rlfp a pxh* 
aurl rvpapvldos els flairiKclav peraa‘r i l}(raPTa } raW &pa (re pev r 6 re 5 t€/cdAv<ra, 
itov fnpdBpa 7 TpoQupovpivoVj vvv Ateapa $iBd<ricotpi Sp^v rutr TauTa, /cal 
rats Stapoijpair 1 rots rro?r ryp ptyv &PXV V u<f>aipovpe 9 d ere. 

Ibid, p. 319 C, pe Btd&aWe kiytap, uis oine eW ire 7 tdkeis 'EAA.TjvfSay 
ippoviras fivb ftapfldpwv iHKi(eiv, ouBc 2wpa/coiwfouy iittKoviplirai. , , , , (Sjj 
iyih phv iic ikevop, rru 5 * ovk tfOeAes irpdrretp ahrd. 

Again, see Epistol. vii. p. 331 E, 332 B, 334 D, 336 A-D—and the 
brief notice given by Photius (Codex, 93) of the lost historical works of 
Arrian, respecting Dion and Timolcon. 

Epistol, viii. p, 357 A. (What Dion intended to do, had he not been 
prevented by death)—Kal perk ravra cektau &\\ 7 }v fcarqficia'a, 

robs phv flap&dpnvs $v vvv tx QV(fiV d<l>e\ 6 pevos t liiroi pi} vt rep 
rrjs Koiprjs ikevOeplaS fiie-jr o\epytrav irpbs rfyv rvpavyttia, 
robs S’ UptrpoirOev oltcyras r&v 'EkKriviK&P rdirtav els rks 
d|)Xaf«s teal irarpefas oltchareis tcaroutlaas , Compare Plutarch, 
Timolcon, c. 2. a1 Be ir\et<rrai rrdkeis flapfldpwu piydtitav koL 
(rTparttorStv hplirOap Karetxopro. 

The fldpjSapoi to whom Plato alludes in this last passage, are not the 
Cnithnginians (none of whom conld he expected to come in and fight for 
the purpose of putting down the despotism at Syracuse), hut the Campanian 
and other mercenaries provided for by the elder Pionyshts on the lands of 
the extruded Greeks. These men would have the strongest inteiest in 
upholding the despotism, if the maintenance of their own properties was 
connected with it. Dion thought it prudent to conciliate this powerful 
force by promising confirmation of their properties to such of them as 
would act upon the side of freedom. 
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If we examine the results of the warfare carried on hy Diony¬ 
sius against the Carthaginians, from the commencement to the 
end of his career, we shall observe that he began by losing 
Gela and Kamarina, and that the peace by which he was 
enabled to preserve Syracuse itself, arose, not from any success 
of his own, but from the pestilence which ruined his enemies; 
to say nothing about traitorous collusion with them, which I 
have already remarked to have been the probable price of their 
guarantee to his dominion. His war against the Carthaginians 
in 397 b,c., was undertaken with much vigour, recovered Gela, 
Kamarina, Agrigentum, and Selinus, and promised the most 
decisive success. But presently again the tide of fortune 
turned against him. He sustained capital defe.ats, and owed 
the safety of Syracuse, a second time, to nothing but the terrific 
pestilence which destroyed the army of Imilkon. A third time, 
in 383 b.c., Dionysius gratuitously renewed the war against 
Carthage. After brilliant success at first, he was again totally 
defeated, and forced to cede to Carthage all the territory west 
of the river Halykus, besides paying a tribute. So that the 
exact difference between the Sicilian territory of Carthage—as 
it stood at the beginning of his command and at the end of his 
reign—amounts to this: that at the earlier period it reached to 
the river Himera—at the later period only to the river Halykus. 
The intermediate space between the two comprehends Agri¬ 
gentum with the greater part of its territory; which represents 
therefore the extent of Hellenic soil rescued by Dionysius from 
Carthaginian dominion. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DEATH OF THE ELDER DIONYSIUS 
—DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER—AND DION 

The elder Dionysius, at the moment of his death, boasted 
of having left his dominion “fastened by chains of adamant; M 
that is, sustained by a. large body of mercenaries, 1 well trained 
and well paid—by # impregnable fortifications in the islet of 
Ortygia—by 400 ships of war—by immense magazines of arms 

1 Both Diodorus (xvi. 9) and Cornelius Ncpos (Dion, c. 5) speak of 
100,000 foot and 10,000 horse. The former speaks of 400 ships of war; 
the latter, of 500. 

The numbers of foot and horse appear evidently exaggerated. Both 
authors must have copied from the same original; possibly Ephorus. 
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and military stores—and by established intimidation over the 
minds of the Syracusans. These were really “chains of 
adamant ”—so long as there was a man like Dionysius to keep 
them in hand. But lie left no successor competent to the 
task; nor indeed an unobstructed succession. He had issue 
by two wives, whom he had married both at the same time, as 
has been already mentioned. By the Lokrian wife, Doris, he 
had his eldest son named Dionysius, and two others; by 
the Syracusan wife, Aristomachfi, daughter of Hipparinus, he 
had two sons, Hipparinus and Nysarns—and two daughters, 
Sophrosyne and Arete. 1 Dionysius the younger can hardly 
have been less than twenty-five years old at the death of his 
father and namesake. Hipparinus, the eldest son by the other 
wife, was considerably younger. Aristomache bis mother had 
long remained childless; a fact which the elder Dionysius 
ascribed to incantations wrought by the mother of the Lokrian 
wife, and punished by putting to death the supposed sorceress. 2 

The offspring of Aristomach£, though the younger brood of 
the two, derived considerable advantage from the presence 
and countenance of her brother Dion. Hipparinus, father of 
Dion and Aristomachd, had been the principal abettor of the 
elder Dionysius in his original usurpation, in order to retrieve 
his own fortune, 3 ruined by profligate expenditure. So com¬ 
pletely had that object been accomplished, that his son Dion 
was now among the richest men in Syracuse, 4 possessing pro* 
perty estimated at above ioo talents (about ^23,000). Dion 

1 Plutarch, Dfon, c. 6 ; Tbeopompus, Fr. 204, ed. Didot. ap. Athenecum, 
x. p. 435 5 Diodor. xvi. 6; Cornel. Nepos (Dion, c. l). 

The Scholiast on Plato’s fourth Epistle gives information respecting the 
personal relations and marriages of the elder Dionysius, not wholly agree¬ 
ing will) what is staled in the sixth chapter of Plutarch’s Life of Dion* 

“ Plularch, Dion, a 3. The age of the younger Dionysius is nowhere 
positively specified. But in the year 356 u.c,— or 35 5 n.c. at the latest— 
he lmd a son, Apol! ok rates, old enough to be entrusted with the command 
of Orlygia, when he himself evacuated it for the first time (Plutarch, Dion, 
c. 37). We cannot suppose Apollokrat&i to have been less than sixteen years 
of age at the moment when he was entrusted with such a function, having 
his mother and sisters under his charge (c. 50). Apollokratfis therefore 
must have been born at least as early as 372 n.c.; perhaps even earlier. 
Suppose Dionysius the younger to have been twenty years of age when 
Apollokratds was born; lie would thus be in his twenty-fifth year in the 
beginning of 367 B.C., when Dionysius the elder died. The expressions of 
Plato, as to the youth of Dionysius the younger at that juncture, arc not 
unsuitable to such an age, 

8 Aristotel. Polit. v. 5, 6, 

4 Plato, Epistol. vii, p. 347 A. Compare the ofFer of Dion to maintain 
fifty triremes at his own expense (Plutarch, Dion, c, 6). 
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was, besides, son-in-law to the elder Dionysius, who had given 
his daughter Sophrosyne in marriage to his son (by a different 
mother) the younger Diouysius ; and his daughter Arete, first 
to his brother ThearidSs—next, on the death of ThcaridGs, to 
Dion. As brother of Aristomach6, Dion was thus brother-in- 
law to the cider Dionysius, and uncle both to Arctfi his own 
wife and to Sophrosyne the wife of the younger Dionysius ; us 
husband of Aret6, he was son-in-law to the elder Dionysius, and 
brother-in-law (as well as uncle) to the wife of the younger. 
Marriages between near relatives (excluding any such connexion 
between uterine brother and sister) were usual in Greek 
manners. We cannot doubt that the despot accounted the 
harmony likely to be produced by such tics between the 
members of his two families and Dion, among the "adamantine 
chains ” which held fast his dominion. 

Apart from wealth and high position, the personal character 
of Dion was in itself marked and prominent ^ He was of an 
energetic temper, great bravery, and very considerable mental 
capacities. Though his nature was haughty and disdainful 
towards individuals, yet as to political communion, his ambition 
was by no means purely self-seeking and egoistic, like that of 
the elder Dionysius. Animated with vehement love of power, 
he was at the same time penetrated with that sense of regulated 
polity, and submission of individual will to fixed laws, which 
floated in the atmosphere of Grecian talk and literature, and 
stood so high in Grecian morality. He was moreover capable 
of acting with enthusiasm, and braving every hazard in 
prosecution of his own convictions. 

Born about the year 408 b.c ., 1 Dion was twenty-one years of 
age in 387 b.c., when the elder Dionysius, having dismantled 
Rhegium and subdued Kroton, attained the maximum of his 
dominion, as master of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks. Stand¬ 
ing high in the favour of his brother-in-law Dionysius, Dion 
doubtless took part in the wars whereby this large dominion 
had been acquired; as well as in the life of indulgence and 
luxury which prevailed generally among wealthy Greeks in 
Sicily and Italy, and which to the Athenian Plato appeared 
alike surprising and repulsive. 2 * * S That great philosopher visited 

1 Dion was fifly-five years of age at the time of his death, in the fourth 

year after his departure from Peloponnesus (Cornelius Nepos, Dion, 

c. 10). 

His death took place seemingly about 354 b.c. He would thus be born 
about 408 b.c. 

S Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 326 D. 'EAOtWa 5 ^ m* * r V XtySfXWos al 
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Italy and Sicily about 387 u.c., as has been already mentioned. 
He was in acquaintance and fellowship with the school of 
philosophers called Pythagoreans ; the remnant of that Pytha¬ 
gorean brotherhood, who had once exercised so powerful a 
political iniluence over the cities of those regions—and who 
still enjoyed considerable reputation, even after complete 
political downfall, through individual ability and rank of the 
members, combined with habits of recluse study, mysticism, 
and attachment among themselves. With these Pythagoreans 
Dion also, a young nian of open mind and ardent aspirations, 
was naturally thrown into communication by the proceedings 
of the elder Dionysius in Italy. 1 Through them he came into 
intercourse with Plato, whose conversation made an epoch in 
his life. 

The mystic turn of imagination, the sententious brevity, and 
the mathematical researches, of the Pythagoreans, produced 
doubtless an imposing effect upon Dion; just as Lysis, a 
member of that brotherhood, had acquired the attachment and 
influenced the sentiments of Epaminondas at Thebes. But 
Plato’s power of working upon the minds of young men was 
far more impressive and irresistible. He possessed a large 
range of practical experience, a mastery of political and social 
topics, and a charm of eloquence, to which the Pythagoreans 
were strangers. The stirring effect of the Sokratic talk, as well 
as of the dcmocratical atmosphere in which Plato had been 
brought up, had developed all the communicative aptitude of 
his mind; and great as that aptitude appears in his remaining 
dialogues, there is ground for believing that it was far greater 
in his conversation ; greater perhaps in 387 b.c., when he was 
still mainly the Sokratic Plato—than it became in later days, 
after he had imbibed to a certain extent the mysticism of these 

fitos MatjutWf 'lra\iMTiK&u re teal 5 vpanov<r(wv rpaireC&v nrX-Jpijs, o&Sojitji 
oiSa/i£s trice, Sfs re ttjs ypepas tpmjjmk&iiwov «al /upff&roTe 

ROlftt&fltVQIr (JLtfooV frifCTWp, &C. 

1 Cicero, Do Finihus, v. 20; De Republic, i. 10. Jamblichus (Vit. 
Pythagoras, c , 199) calls Dion a member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, 
which may be doubted; but his assertion that Dion procured for Plato, 
though only by means of a large price (100 minse), the possession of a book 
composed by the Pythagorean Philolaus, seems not improbable. The 
ancient Pythagoreans wrote nothing. Philolaus (seemingly about con- 
temporaiy with SokralOs) was the first Pythagorean who left any whiten 
memorial. That this book could only be obtained by the intervention of 
nn influential Syiacusan—and even by him only for a large price—is easy 
to believe. 

See*the instructive Dissertation of Gnippe, tlber die Fragmente des 
Archytas untl der iiltcrcn Fytharoreer, pp, 24, 26, 48, &c. 
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Pythagoreans. 1 Brought up as Dion had been at the court 
of Dionysius—accustomed to see around him only slavish 
deference and luxurious enjoyment—unused to open speech or 
large philosophical discussion—he found in Plato a new man 
exhibited, and a new world opened before him. 

The conception of a free community—with correlative rights 
and duties belonging to every citizen, determined by laws and 
protected or enforced by power emanating from the collective 
entity called the City—sLood in the foreground of ordinary 
Grecian morality—reigned spontaneously in the bosoms of 
every Grecian festival crowd—and had been partially imbibed 
by Dion, though not from his own personal experience, yet 
from teachers, sophists, and poets. This conception, essential 
and fundamental with philosophers as well as with the vulgar, 
was not merely set forth by Plato with commanding powers of 
speech, but also exalted with improvements and refinements 
into an ideal perfection. Above all, it was based upon a strict, 
even an abstemious and ascetic, canon, as to individual enjoy¬ 
ment; and upon a careful training both of mind and body, 
qualifying each man for the due performance of his duties as a 
citizen: a subject which Plato (as we see by his dialogues) did 
not simply propound with the direct enforcement of a preacher, 
but touched with the quickening and pungent effect, and 
reinforced with the copious practical illustrations, of Sokratic 
dialogue. 

As the stimulus from the teacher was here put forth with 
consummate efficacy, so the predisposition of the learner 
enabled it to take full effect. Dion became an altered man 
both in public sentiment and in individual behaviour. He 
recollected that twenty years before, his country Syracuse had 
been as free as Athens. He learnt to abhor the iniquity of the 
despotism by which her liberty had been overthrown, and by 
which subsequently the liberties of so many other Greeks in 
Italy and Sicily had been trodden down also. He was made 
to remark, that Sicily had been half-barbarised through the 
foreign mercenaries imported as the despot’s instruments. He 
conceived the sublime idea or dream of rectifying all this 
accumulation of wrong and suffering. It was his wish first to 
cleanse Syracuse from the blot of slavery, and to cloihe her 
anew in the brightness and dignity of freedom; yet not with 
the view of restoring the popular government as it had stood 
prior to^ the usurpation, but of establishing an improved 
constitutional polity, originated by himself, with laws which 
1 See a remarkable passage, Plato, Eyiist, vii, p. ^28 F. 
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should not only secure individual rights, but also educate and 
moralise the citizens. 1 The function which he imagined to 
himself, and which the conversation of Plato suggested, was 
not that of a despot like Dionysius, but that of a despotic 
legislator like Lykurgus, 2 taking advantage of a momentary 
omnipotence, conferred.upon him by grateful citizens in a state 
of public confusion, to originate a good system; which, when 
once put in motion, would keep itself alive by fashioning the 
minds of the citizens to iLs own intrinsic excellence. After 
having thus both liberated and reformed Syracuse, Dion 
promised to himself that he would employ Syracusan force, 
not in annihilating, but in recreating, other free Hellenic 
communities throughout the island; expelling from thence 
all the barbarians—both the imported mercenaries and the 
Carthaginians. 

Such were the hopes and projects which arose in the mind of 
the youthful Dion as he listened to Plato; hopes pregnant with 
future results which neither of them contemplated—and not 
unworthy of being compared with those enthusiastic aspirations 
which the young Spartan kings Agis and Kleomen£s imbibed, 
a century afterwards, in part from the conversation of the 
philosopher Sphoerus. 8 Never before had Plato met with a 
pupil who so quickly apprehended, so profoundly meditated, or 
so passionately laid to heart his lessons. 4 Inflamed with his 

1 Pinto, Epistol, vii. p. 335 F. Altova 7 kp iyk efcupm oloa, &>s oUv re 
7 repl kvOp&ireov dv&poosrov Sitffxwpffeff 6 ™ T V hpxb v icarfoxw, As 
obfc &v iroTfl in' k\\o ye oxtyua rrjs kpXVS 4rpdvero t M rb— 2 upa- 
icovffas fxlv irpdrov, rfyv warplSa rfyv lavrov t ^irel ryv tiovkelav aurys 
& 7 HjAA.a£e /cal (pa&pvvaS iv trx'fipan /cctT^o'-njO'e, tI> uerk. t our* 

ttv irdcrp fLTiXWy hedafi^tre vdfiois rots Trpoir'f}icova , l re tea l ApifTTau robs 
woklr as — r6 re itpeffis ravrots irpoitBvetr* titv irpa^at } iracrav Sucektav 
tcarowlCeiv /cal 4\ev04pav kirb rwv fiapfidpew iroietv, robs fj.lv iKpdkkwv, 
robs 5e x et P°vf ievos P% otr 'Idpww, &c. 

Compare the beginning of the same epistle, p, 524 A. 

0 Plato, Epist. iv. p. 320 F (addressed to I)ion). , , . . &s oh birb 
7 rdvreop Sp&fievos irapa<rtcevd(av r 6 v re A vtcovpyov itcetvov kpxatov AiroSeffav, 
/cal rhv Kvpov /cal et ns Hkkos irttirrore tBot-ev tf$ei teal irokirclq. 
fiteveyteetv, &c. 

3 Plutarch, Kleomeuta, c. 2*11. 

4 Plato, Epistal. vii. p. 327 A. Altov fxkv ykp fidk* ebfuaO^js Av rpds 
re rSAAa, /cal 7rpbs robs rdre to' ijxov keyofJ.4vovs kdyovs, oStws hj-eus 
btr’htcovare teal fftfdBpa, 3$ oiiSels Tr^irore &v iyib irpotrirvxov v 4 m^ «al rhv 
iirlkonrov filoy fp? i}04kij(re 8 twpep 6 vras ruv irokk&v 'Irakitor&y «al ISt/ceAt- 
(artov, kperfyv 1 repl trkelovos ytiovys rfjs re Hhki)s rpvtpqs or otabfuevos* <iOev 
iiraxfiitrrepov rots irepl rk tv paw tick vdfitfia £3 trtv 4filo>, p. 4 xpt rov Oavdrav 
rov orepl A toinxrtov yevofi4vov , 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 4. ’Xls wp&rov iyefoaro kdyov teal tpikotroflas yy e/*o- 
viteljs vpbs kperl]v, kveeftk 4 x 9 ii ^ v X^Pt &C. 
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newly communicated impulse towards philosophy, as the 
supreme guide and directress of virtuous conduct, Dion altered 
his habits of life; exchanging the splendour and luxury of a 
Sicilian rich man for the simple fare and regulated application 
becoming a votary of the Academy. Jn this course he per¬ 
sisted without faltering, throughout all his residence at the 
court of Dionysius, in spite of the linpopulariLy contracted 
among his immediate companions, His enthusiasm even led 
him to believe, that the despot himself, unable to resist that 
persuasive longue by which he had been himself converted, 
might be gently brought round into an employment of his 
mighty force for beneficent and reformatory purposes. Accord¬ 
ingly Dion, inviting Plato to Syracuse, procured for him an 
interview with Dionysius. How miserably the speculation 
failed, has been recounted in my last chapter. Instead of 
acquiring a new convert, the philosopher was fortunate in 
rescuing his own person, and in making good his returning 
footsteps out of that lion's den, into which the improvident 
enthusiasm of his young friend had inveigled him. 

The harsh treatment of Plato by Dionysius was a painful, 
though salutary, warning to Dion. Without sacrificing either 
his own convictions, or the philosophical regularity of life which 
he had thought fit to adopt—he saw that patience was im¬ 
peratively necessary, and he so conducted himself as to main¬ 
tain unabated the favour and confidence of Dionysius. Such 
a policy would probably be recommended to him even by 
Plato, in prospect of a better future. But it would be 
strenuously urged by the Pythagoreans of Southern Italy; 
among whom was Archytas, distinguished not only as a 
mathematician and friend of Plato, but also as the chief 
political magistrate of Tarentum. To these men, who dwelt 
all within the reach, 1 if not under the dominion, of this 
formidable Syracusan ^ despot, it would be an unspeakable 
advantage to have a friend like Dion near him, possessing his 
confidence, and serving as a shield to them against his dis¬ 
pleasure or interference. Dion so far surmounted his own 
unbending nature as to conduct himself towards Dionysius 
with skill and prudence. He was employed by the despot in 
other important affairs, as well as in embassies to Carthage, 

1 See the story in Jamblichus (Vit. Pythagovse, c. 180) of a company of 
Syracusan troops under Eurymenes the brother of Dion, sent to He in 
ambuscade for some Pythagoreans between Tarentum and Mclapontum. 
The story has not the air of truth ; but the state of circumstances, which it 
supposes, illustrates the relation between Dionvsius and the cities in the 

TaiwitW trillf. 
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which he fulfilled well, especially with conspicuous credit for 
eloquence; and also in the execution of various cruel orders, 
which his humanity secretly mitigated. 1 After the death of 
Thearides, Dionysius gave to Dion in marriage the widow 
Arete (his daughter), and continued until the last to treat him 
with favour, accepting from him a freedom of censure such as 
he would tolerate from no other adviser. 

During the many years which elapsed before the despot 
died, we cannot doubt that Dion found opportunities of visit¬ 
ing Peloponnesus and Athens, for the great festivals and olher 
purposes, lie would thus keep up his friendship and philo¬ 
sophical communication with Plato. Being as he was minister 
and relative, and perhaps successor presumptive, of the most 
powerful prince in Greece, he would enjoy everywhere great 
importance, which would be enhanced by his philosophy and 
eloquence. The Spartans, at that time the allies of Dionysius, 
conferred upon Dion the rare honour of a vote of citizenship ; 2 
and he received testimonies of respect from other cities also. 
Such honours tended to exalt his reputation at Syracuse; while 
the visits to Athens and the cities of Central Greece enlarged 
his knowledge both of politicians and philosophers. 

At length occurred the death of the elder Dionysius, 
occasioned by an unexpected attack of fever, after a few days' 
illness. He had made no special announcement about his 
succession. Accordingly, as soon as the physicians pronounced 
him to be in imminent danger, a competition arose between 
his two families : on the one hand Dionysius the younger, 
his son by the Lokrian wife Doris; on the other, his wife 
Aristomaeh£ and her brother Dion, representing her children 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 5, 6; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. I, 2. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 17, 49. Respecting the rarity of the vote of Spartan 
citizenship, see a remarkable passage of Herodotus, ix. 33-35. 

Plutarcn states that the Spartans voted their citizenship to Dion during 
his exile, while he was in Peloponnesus after the year 307 Ji.a, at enmity 
with the younger Dionysius then despot of Syracuse; whom (according to 
Plutarch) the Spailans took the risk of offending, in order that they might 
testify their extreme admiration for Dion. 

I cannot but think that Plutarch is mistaken as to the time of this grant* 
In and after 367 U.C., the Spartans were under great depression, playing 
the losing game against Thebes. It is scarcely conceivable Lhat they should 
be imprudent enough to alienate a valuable ally for the sake of gratuitously 
honouring an exile whom he hated and had banished. Whereas if we sup¬ 
pose the vote to have been passed duriug the lifetime of the elder Dionysius, 
it would count as a compliment to him os well as to Dion, and would thus 
be an act of political prudence as well as of genuine respect. Plutarch 
speaks as if he supposed that Dion was never in Peloponnesus until the 
time of his exile, which is, in my judgement, highly improbable. 
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Hipparinus and Nysxus, then very young. Dion, wishing to 
obtain for these two youths either a partnership in the future 
power, or some other beneficial provision, solicited leave to 
approach the bedside of the sick man. But the physicians 
refused to grant his request without apprising the younger 
Dionysius; who, being resolved to prevent it, directed a 
soporific potion to be administered to his father, from the 
effects of which the latter never awoke so as to be able to see 
any one. 1 The interview with Dion being thus frustrated, and 
the father dying without giving any directions, Dionysius the 
younger succeeded as eldest son, without opposition. He 
was presented to that which was called an assembly of the 
Syracusan people, 2 and delivered some conciliatory phrases, 
requesting them to continue to him that good-will which they 
had so long shown to his father. Consent and acclamation 
were of course not wanting, to the new master of the troops, 
treasures, magazines, and fortifications in Ortygia; those 
“adamantine chains n which were well known to dispense with 
the necessity of any real popular good-will. 

Dionysius II. (or the younger), then about 25 years of age, 
was a young man of considerable natural capacity, and of quick 
and lively impulses; 3 but weak and vain in his character, 
given to transitory caprices, and eager in his appetite for praise 
without being capable of any industrious or resolute efforts to 
earn it. As yet he was wholly unpractised in serious business 
of any kind. He had neither seen military service nor 
mingled in the discussion of political measures; having been 
studiously kept back from both, by the extreme jealousy of his 
father. His life had been passed in the palace or acropolis of 
Ortygia, amidst all the indulgences and luxuries belonging to a 
princely station, diversified with amateur carpenter's work and 
turnery. However, the tastes of the father introduced among 
the guests at the palace a certain number of poets, reciters, 
musicians, &c., so that the younger Dionysius had contracted 
a relish for poetical literature, which opened his mind to 
generous sentiments, and large conceptions of excellence, more 
than any other portion of his very confined experience. To 
philosophy, to instructive conversation, to the exercise of 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 2; Plutarch, Dion, c. 6. 

3 Diodor. xv. 74. 

8 Plato, Epistol. vii, p. 33S E. ‘O Si ofce itMwr tor\v irpbs rty rov 
fiwBtLvciv B 6 vapavy xbiKlrtfds ts 0 auua<rrfi 3 j, &c. Compare p. A n 
328 B; also Epist. iii. p. 316 C, p, 317 E. * M 1 . 

■Plutarch, Dion, c. 7-0. 
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reason, he was a stranger . 1 But the very feebleness and 
indecision of his chaiacter presented him as impressible, 
perhaps improveable, by a strong will and influence brought 
to bear upon him from that quarter, at least as well as from 
any other. 

Such was the novice who suddenly stepped into the place of 
the most energetic and powerful despot of the Grecian woild. 
Dion—being as lie was of mature age, known service and 
experience, and full enjoyment of the confidence of the older 
Dionysius,—might have probably raised material opposition to 
the younger. But he attempted no such thing. He acknow¬ 
ledged and supported the young prince with cordial sincerity, 
dropping altogether those views, whatever they were, on behalf 
of the children of ArisLo machG, which had induced him to 
solicit the last interview with the sick man. While exerting 
himself to strengthen and facilitate the march of the govern¬ 
ment, he tried to gain influence and ascendency over the mind 
of the young Dionysius. At the first meeting of council which 
took place after the accession, Dion stood conspicuous not less 
for his earnest adhesion than for his dignified language and 
intelligent advice. The remaining councillors—accustomed, 
under the self-determining despot who had just quitted the 
scene, to the simple function of hearing, applauding, and obey¬ 
ing, his directions—exhausted themselves in phrases and com¬ 
pliments, waiting to catch the tone of the young prince before 
they ventured to pronounce any decided opinion. But Dion, 
to whose freedom of speech even the elder Dionysius had 
partially submitted, disdained all such tampering, enLered at 
once into a full review of the actual situation, and suggested 
the positive measures proper to be adopted. We cannot doubt 
that, in the transmission of an authority which had rested so 
much on the individual spirit of the former possessor, there 
were many precautions to be taken, especially in regard to the 
mercenary troops both at Syracuse and in the outlying de¬ 
pendencies. All these necessities of the moment Dion set 
forth, together with suitable advice. But the most serious of 
all the difficulties arose out of the war with Carthage still 
subsisting, which it was foreseen that the Carthaginians were 
likely to press more vigorously, calculating on the ill-assured 
tenure and inexperienced management of the new prince. 
This difficulty Dion took upon himself. If the council should 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p, 332 E. ’EtretSfy irapi rov irarpbs 

otfrcuf hofuX^ry jueV watbela$ t foofuK'firip <rvtfav<ri&v tup 
irpo(rr)ttov<r(tiv y*yop 4 mt t See* 
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think it wise to make peace, he engaged to go to Cartilage and 
negotiate peace—a task in which he had been more than once 
employed under the elder Dionysius. If, on the other hand, it 
were resolved Lo prosecute the war, he advised that imposing 
forces should be at once put in equipment, promising to 
furnish, out of his own large property, a sum sufficient for the 
outfit of fifty triremes . 1 

The young Dionysius was not only profoundly impressed 
with the superior wisdom and suggestive resource of Dion, but 
also grateful for his generous offer of pecuniary as well as 
personal support . 2 In all probability Dion actually carried the 
offer into effect, for to a man of his disposition, money had 
little value except as a means of extending influence and 
acquiring reputation. The war with Carthage seems to have 
lasted at least throughout the next year , 8 and to have been 
terminated not long afterwards. But it never assumed those 
perilous proportions which had been contemplated by the 
council as probable. As a mere contingency, however, it was 
sufficient to inspire Dionysius with alarm, combined with the 
other exigencies of his new situation. At first he was painfully 
conscious of his own inexperience; anxious about hazards 
which l\c now saw for the first time, and not merely open to 
advice, but eager and thankful for suggestions, from any quarter 
where he could place confidence. Dion, identified by ancient 
connexion as well as by marriage with the Dionysian family— 
trusted, more than any one else, by the old despot, and sur¬ 
rounded with that accessory dignity which ascetic strictness of 
life usually confers in excess—presented every title to such 
confidence. And when he was found not only the most trust¬ 
worthy, but the most frank and fearless, of counsellors, 
Dionysius gladly yielded both to the measures which he advised 
and to the impulses which he inspired. 

Such was the political atmosphere of Syracuse during the 

1 Flutarch, Diem, c. 6. 

2 Plutaich, Dion, c. 7. *0 f&P ofiv Aiotr&ffios inreptpv&s rfyv pLGyatotyvxlav 

iOavpatre ««l rfyv irpoOufitav fyydmia'ev* 

;1 Dionysius II* was engaged in war at the time when Flalo first visited 
him at Syracuse, within the year immediately after his accession (Plato, 
E pistol, iii, p. 317 A). We may reasonably presume that this wits the war 
with Carthage. 

Compare Diodorus (xvi. 5), who mentions that the younger Dionysius 
also carried on war for some little time, in a languid manner, against the 
Iranians; and that he founded two cities on tiie coast of Apulia in the 
Adriatic. I think it probable that these two last-mentioned foundations 
were acts of Dionysius I,, not of Dionysius II. They were not likely to be 
undertaken by a younn^ prince of backward disposition, at his first accession. 
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period immediately succeeding the new accession, while the 
splendid obsequies in honour of the departed Dionysius were 
being solemnised ; coupled with a funeral pile so elabouite as 
to confer celebrity on Timasus the constructor—and com¬ 
memorated by architectural monuments, too grand to be 
permanent , 1 immediately outside of Oriygia, near the Regal 
Gates leading to that citadel. Among the popular measures, 
natural at the commencement of a new reign, the historian 
rhilistus was recalled from exile . 2 He had been one of the 
oldest and most attached partisans of the older Dionysius ; by 
whom, however, he had at last been banished, and never after¬ 
wards forgiven. His recall now seemed to promise a new and 
valuable assistant to the younger, whom it also presented as 
softening the rigorous proceedings of his father. In this 
respect, it would harmonise with the views of Dion, though 
Philistus afterwards became his great opponent. 

Dion was now both the prime minister, and the confidential 
monitor, of the young Dionysius. He upheld the march of the 
government with undiminished energy, and was of greater 
political importance than Dionysius himself. But success in 
this object was not the end for which Dion laboured. He 
neither wished to serve a despot, nor to become a despot 

1 Tacitus, Histor. ii. 49. “ Othoni sepulcrum exbtiuctum est modicum 

ct mansurum.” 

A peison nnmed Timseus was immortalised as the constructor of the 
funeral pile: see Alhemous, v. p. 206. Both Goller (Timan Kragm, 95) 
and M. Didot (Timrni Fr, 126) have referred this passage to Tiinrcus the 
historian, and have supposed it to relate to the description given by Timaeus 
of tlic funeral pile. But the passage in Athencuus seems to me to indicate 
Tim reus as the builder , not the describe?, of this famous irvpd. 

It is he who is meant, probably, in the passage of Cicero (De Naturd 
Deor, iii. 35)—(Dionysius) “in suo lectulo mortuns in Tympanitis rogim 
Hiatus est , canique pulestatcm quam ipse per scelus erat nactus, quasi justam 
et legitimam hereditatis loco filio tmdidiL.” This seems at least the best 
way of explaining a passage which perplexes the editors: see the note of 
Davis. 

a Plutarch (De Exilio. p. 637) and Cornelius Ncpos (Dion, c. 3) repre¬ 
sent thaL Philistus was recalled at the persuasion of the enemies of Dion, 
as a counterpoise and corrective to the ascendency of the latter over Diony¬ 
sius the younger. Though Philistus afterwards actually performed this 
part, I doubt whether such was the motive which caused him to be recalled. 
He seems to have come back before the obsequies of Dionysius the elder; 
that is, very early after the commencement of the new reign. Philistus had 
desciibed, in liis history, these obsequies in a manner so elaborate and 
copious, that this passage in his work excited the special notice of the 
ancient critics (see Philihti Fiagmcnt. *|2, ed Dklot; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 34). I venture to think that this proves him to have been present at the 
obsequies; which would of com be be very impressive to him, since they 
were among the first things which he saw after his long exile. 
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himself. The moment was favourable for resuming that 
project which he had formerly imbibed from Plato, and which, 
in spite of contemptuous disparagement by his former master, 
had ever since clung to him as the dream of his heart and life. 
To make Syracuse a free city, under a government, not of 
will, but of good laws, with himself as law-giver in substance, 
if not in name—to enfranchise and re-plant the somi-barbarised 
Hellenic cities in Sicily—and to expel the Carthaginians—were 
schemes to which he now again devoted himself with unabated 
enthusiasm. But he did not look to any other means of 
achieving them than the consent and initiative of Dionysius 
himself. The man who had been sanguine enough to think of 
working upon the iron soul of the father, was not likely to 
despair of shaping anew the more malleable metal of which 
the son was composed. Accordingly, while lending to 
Dionysius his best service as minister, he also took up the 
Platonic profession, and tried to persuade him to reform both 
himself and his government. He endeavoured to awaken in 
him a relish for a better and nobler private conduct than that 
which prevailed among the luxurious companions around him. 
He dwelt with enthusiasm on the scientific and soul-stirring 
conversation of Plato; specimens 1 of which he either read 
aloud or repeated, exalting the hearer not only to a higher 
intellectual range, but also to the full majesty of mind requisite 
for ruling others with honour and improvement. He pointed 
out the unrivalled glory which Dionysius would acquire in the 
eyes of Greece, by consenting to employ his vast power, not as 
a despot working on the fears of subjects, but as a king 
enforcing temperance and justice, by his own paternal example 
as well as by good laws. He tried to show that Dionysius, 
after having liberated Syracuse, and enrolled himself as a king 
limited and responsible amidst grateful citizens, would have 
far more real force against the barbarians than at present . 2 3 * 

Such were the new convictions which Dion tried to work 
into the mind of the young Dionysius, as a living faith and 
sentiment. Penetrated as he was with the Platonic idea—that 
nothing could be done for the improvement and happiness of 
mankind , 8 until philosophy and ruling power came together 
in the same hands; but everything, if the two did so come 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 11 . T a Ora rroWdicis tov A twos it apawovvTQS t kcl\ 
t&v \ 6 ytoy r<av Ukdrwvos tffrw ovtrriyas foroa'irefpoj'roy, &c. 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. io, u ; Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327 C. 

3 Plato, Epist. yu, p. 328 A, p. 33s E; Plato, Republic, vi. p, 499 

C, T), 
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together—he thought that he saw before him a chance of 
realising the conjunction, in the case of the greatest among 
all Hellenic potentates. He already beheld in fancy his native 
country and fellow-citizens liberated, moralised, ennobled, and 
conducted to happiness, without murder or persecution , 1 simply 
by the well-meaning and instructed employment of power 
already organised. If accident had thrown the despotism into 
the hands of Dion himself, at this period of his life, the 
Grecian world would probably have seen an experiment tried, 
as memorable and generous as any event recorded in its 
history : what would have been its result, wc cannot say. But 
it was enough to fire his inmost soul, to see himself separated 
from the experiment only by the necessity of persuading an 
impressible young man over whom he had much influence; 
and for himself, he was quite satisfied with the humbler 
position of nominal minister, but real originator and chief, in 
so noble an enterprise . 3 His persuasive powers, strengthened 
as they were by intense earnestness as well as by his imposing 
station and practical capacity, actually wrought a great effect 
upon Dionysius. The young man appeared animated with a 
strong desire of self-improvement, and of qualifying himself for 
such a use of the powers of government as Dion depicted. 
He gave proof of the sincerity of his feeling by expressing 
eagerness to see and converse with Plato, to whom he sent 
several personal messages, warmly requesting him to visit 
Syracuse . 3 

This was precisely the first step which Dion had been 
labouring to bring about. He well knew, and had personally 
felt, the wonderful magic of Plato's conversation when addressed 
to young men. To bring Plato to Syracuse, and to pour his 
eloquent language into the predisposed ears of Dionysius, 
appeared like realising the conjunction of philosophy and 
power. Accordingly he sent to Athens, along with the 
invitation from Dionysius, the most pressing and emphatic 

1 Plato, Kpist. vii. p. 337 E. . . . ft S$j teal vvp d Stairpd^atro iv 
A touverltp &s <?7rexefpjj<re, p,eyd\as 4\tri8as etx^j <r(f>cwajy teal Baud- 

twv ftal rS>v I'Ov yzyov&rw ttafcwv, fiiov fev e&Satjuoyci ical ip 

vderij x&PQ Kara<ncwd<rai. 

a Plato, Epislol. vii. p. 333 B. T avrhv irpbs A latva Zvpa/tUioc rrfre 
faaOopj threp teal Aioptitnos, 3 re aiirht* inexetpet iraiSetWs /cal Optyaf 
fiairi\4a ttjs oVrco tcotvMvdp abr$ roO &lov iraurds. 

s Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327 E; Plutarch, Dion, c. n, *'Eirx«' fp*>s rhv 
A (0 vxHftor /cal 7r sptfiavfys rwv re Xdywv teal rf/j cvpoverlas rov 

XlXdrtapos, JSuthVf* aZp *A Ofoafr iroKXk pkv 4<patra ypdfi/xara tt apa rov 
Atavutrtov, iroAXaM 1 4n<rtrfjij/eis rov Ahum, #AAcU 5 l 4% ’Ito \las irapa r»P 
tlv8iiyapueQit t &C. 
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entreaties from himself. He represented the immense prize to 
he won—nothing less than the means of directing the action 
of an organised power, extending over all the Greeks of Italy 
and Sicily—provided only the mind of Dionysius could be 
thoroughly gained over. This (he said) was already half done; 
not only Dionysius himself, but also his youthful half-brothers 
of the other line, had been impressed with earnest mental 
aspirations, and longed to drink at the puie fountain of true 
philosophy. .Everything presaged complete success, such as 
would render them hearty and active proselytes, if Plato would 
only come forthwith—before hostile influences could have time 
to corrupt them—and devote to, the task his unrivalled art of 
penetrating the youthful mind. These hostile influences were 
indeed at work, and with great activity ; if victorious, they 
would not only defeat the project of Dion, but might even 
provoke his expulsion, or threaten his life. Could Plato, by 
declining the invitation, leave his devoted champion and 
apostle to fight so great a battle, alone and unassisted ? What 
could Plato say for himself afterwards, if by declining to come, 
he not only let slip the greatest prospective victory which 
had ever been opened to philosophy, but also permitted the 
corruption of Dionysius and the ruin of Dion? 1 

Such appeals, in themselves emphatic and touching, reached 
Athens, reinforced by solicitations, hardly less strenuous, from 
Archytas of Tarentum and the other Pythagorean philosophers 
in the south of Italy; to whose personal well-being, over and 
above the interests of philosophy, the character of the future 
Syracusan government was of capital importance, Plato was 
deeply agitated and embarrassed. He was now 61 years of age. 
He enjoyed pre-eminent estimation, in the grove of AkadGmus 
near Athens, amidst admiring hearers from all parts of Greece, 
The Athenian democracy, if it accorded to him no influence 
on public affairs, neither molested him nor dimmed his intel¬ 
lectual glory. The proposed voyage to Syracuse carried him 
out of this enviable position into a new field of hazard and 
speculation; brilliant indeed and flattering, beyond anything 
which had ever been approached by philosophy, if it succeeded ; 
but fraught with disgrace, and even with danger to all con¬ 
cerned, if it failed. Plato had already seen the elder Dionysius 
surrounded by his walls and mercenaries in Ortygia, and had 
learnt by cruel experience the painful consequences of pro¬ 
pounding philosophy to an intractable hearer, whose displeasure 
passed so readily into act. The sight of contemporary despots 
1 Plato, Epist, vii, p. 12S. 
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nearer home, such as Euphron of Sikyon and Alexander of 
Pherae, was by no means reassuring; nor could he reasonably 
stake his person and reputation on the chance, that the younger 
Dionysius might prove a glorious exception to the general rule. 
To outweigh such scruples, he had indeed the positive and 
respectful invitation of Dionysius himself ; which however 
would have passed for a transitory, though vehement, caprice 
on the part of a young prince, had it not been backed by the 
strong assurances of a mature man and valued friend like Dion. 
To these assurances, and to the shame which would be incurred 
by leaving Dion to fight the battle and incur the danger alone, 
Plato sacrificed his own grounds for hesitation, lie went to 
Syracuse, less with the hope of succeeding in the intended 
conversion of Dionysius, than from the fear of hearing both 
himself and his philosophy taunted with confessed impotence— 
as fit only for the discussions of the school, shrinking from all 
application to practice, betraying the interest of his Pythagorean 
friends, and basely deserting that devoted champion who had 
half opened the door to him for triumphant admission. 1 

Such is the account which the philosopher gives of his own 
state of mind in going to Syracuse. At the same time, he 
intimates that his motives were differently inter preted by others. 1 * 
And as the account which we possess was written fifteen years 
after the event—when Dion had perished, when the Syracusan 
enterprise had realised nothing Like what was expected, and 
when Plato looked back upon it with the utmost grief and 
aversion, 8 which must have poisoned the last three or four 
years of his life—we may fairly suspect that he partially 
transfers back to 367 n.c. the feelings of 352 b.c. ; and that at 
the curlier period, he went to Syracuse, not merely because he 
was ashamed to decline, but because he really flattered himself 
with some hopes of success. 

However desponding he may have been before, ho could 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p, 328. Ta&rp flip rp Btavalq. tta\ rfapp dinj pa 
o ticodev t oiix J! Tives aAV ai<rxw6pevos pep ipavrbp 

ri> p&yttrrop, Bi^aipi itare ipavr$ uravrairacn \6yos p&pov drexvas 
elpat Tit } epyov Se ouSev&r &u ttot® 4/civ &j/0<fyao'0at, KiP$vpevo‘<nP tt po- 
Sovpcu wparop fikv rV A lauas £s plav ip mvB foots opt to f yeyoyfoos oil ayn- 
Kpots’ efr* 1 odv irdOot ti, etT* iicirecitp 6iri> A lopvfftov teal rap ap 
ixfyw Trap 1 ypns (ftevyup , /cal itpipotro, eliriv, &c. 

* This is contained in the words ovx H rtvss iB6%a(ov —before cited. 

3 Tlato, Epistul. vii. p. 350 E. TaCra ehrop pcpKrpubf t?V irepl 2</ce- 
7rhdv7}p kixI &TVxlav t &c. 

XcnokralSs seems to have accompanied Plato to Sicily (Diogen. Laert, 

iv. * 1). 
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hardly fail to conceive hopes from the warmth of his first 
reception. One of the royal carriages met him at his landing, 
and conveyed him to his lodging. Dionysius offered a sacrifice 
of thanksgiving to the gods for his safe arrival. The banquets 
at the acropolis became distinguished for their plainness and 
sobriety. Never had Dionysius been seen so gentle in answer¬ 
ing suitors or transacting public business. He began immedi¬ 
ately to take lessons in geometry from Plato. Every one 
around him, of course, was suddenly smitten with a taste for 
geometry; 1 * 3 * * * * so that the floors were all spread with sand, and 
nothing was to be seen except triangles and other figures 
inscribed upon it, with expositors and a listening crowd around 
them. To those who had been inmates of the acropolis under 
the reign of the former despot, this change was surprising 
enough. But their surprise was converted into alarm, when 
at a periodical sacrifice just then offered, Dionysius himself 
arrested the herald in pronouncing the customary prayer to 
the gods—“ that the despotism might long remain unshaken.” 
“ Stop ! (said Dionysius to the herald) imprecate no such curse 
upon us 1 M 2 To the ears of Philistus, and the old politicians, 
these words portended nothing less than revolution to the 
dynasty, and ruin to the Syracusan power. A single Athenian 
sophist (they exclaimed), with no other force than his tongue 
and his reputation, had achieved the conquest of Syracuse 5 an 
attempt in which thousands of his countrymen had miserably 
perished half a century before. 8 Ineffably were they disgusted 
to see Dionysius abdicate in favour of Plato, and exchange the 
care of his vast force and dominion for geometrical problems 
and discussions on the summuni bonum . 

For a moment Plato seemed to be despot of Syracuse; so 
that the noble objects for which Dion had laboured were 

1 Plutarch, De Adulator, et Amici Piscriminc, p. 52 C. 

s Plutarch, Dion, c. 13. Ou irau<r^ KaTapdSju.ej'oy * 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 14. *Eviot fte Trpotreiraiovvro Svcrx^patveiv, el 7r/Jif- 
Tepoy ’Attoji/cdoi vauriKais feat weftKais 8uvt£/i«ri B evpo TTkefawres 

aWtA oj/to teal SivefiQdpricrav it p6r spots $ XafieTp 'Svpcwotia'as, wvl Be Be* 

evlis (TCMjntrToO KoTaXt 5 oum tV Aioj/ucIou Tupavv£6a, &c. 

Plato is beie described as a Sophist , in the language of those who did not 

like him. Plato, the great authority who is always quoted in disparage¬ 
ment of the persons called Sophists^ is as much entitled to the name as 
they, and is called so equally by unfriendly commentators. I drew par¬ 
ticular attention to this fact in my sixty-eighth chapter, where I endeavoured 
to show that there was no school, sect, or body of persons distinguished by 
uniformity of doctrine or practice, properly called Sophists; and that the 
name was common to all literary men or teachers, when spoken of in an 

unfriendly spirit. 
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apparently within his reach, cither wholly or in part. And as 
far as we can judge, they really were to a greaL degree within 
his reach—had this situation, so interesting and so fraught with 
consequences to the people of Sicily, been properly turned to 
account. With all reverence for the greatest philosopher of 
antiquity, we are forced to confess that upon his own showing, 
he not only failed to turn the situation to account, but con¬ 
tributed even to spoil it by an unseasonable rigour. To admire 
philosophy in its distinguished teachers, is one thing; to learn 
and appropriate it, is another stage, rarer and more difficult, 
requiring assiduous labour, and no common endowments; 
while that which Plato calls “ the philosophical life,” 1 or practical 
predominance of a well-trained intellect and well-choscn ethical 
purposes, combined with the minimum of personal appetite— 
is a third stage, higher and rarer still. Now Dionysius had 
reached the first stage only. He had contracted a warm and 
profound admiration for Plato. He had imbibed this feeling 
from the exhortations of Dion; and we shall see by his sub¬ 
sequent conduct that it was really a feeling both sincere and 
durable. But he admired Plato without having either inclination 
or talent to ascend higher, and to acquire what Plato called 
philosophy. Now it was an unexpected good fortune, and 
highly creditable to the persevering enthusiasm of Dion, that 
Dionysius should have been wound up so far as to admire 
Plato, to invoke his presence, and to install him as a sort of 
spiritual power by the side of the temporal. Thus much was 
more than could have been expected; but to demand more, 
and to insist that Dionysius should go to school and work 
through a course of mental regeneration—was a purpose 
hardly possible to altain, and positively mischievous if it 
failed. Unfortunately, it was exactly this error which Plato, 
and Dion in deference to Plato, seem to have committed. 
Instead of taking advantage of the existing ardour of Dionysius 
to instigate him at once into active political measures beneficial 
to the people of Syracuse and Sicily, with the full force of an 
authority which at that moment would have been irresistible— 
instead of heartening him up against groundless fears or diffi¬ 
culties of execution, and seeing that full honour was done to 
him for all the good which he really accomplished, meditated, 
or adopted—Plato postponed all these as matters for which his 
royal pupil was not yet ripe. He and Dion began to deal with 

3 FJato, Emstol, vii. p. 330 B. 8e irdyra ^irefxevovj rip vpdrT}? 

Sidyotay <pv\drro>y fprrp elf irus ets hnOoptav 1i\6oi rijs - 

<r 6 <pQv (Dionysius )—d 5 ‘ iviKyaey burtretywy* 
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Dionysius as a confessor treats his penitent; Lo probe the 
interior man 1 —to expose to him his own unworthiness—to 
show that his life, his training, his companions, had all been 
vicious—to insist upon repentance and amendment upon these 
points, before he could receive absolution, and be permitted 
to enter upon active political life—to tell him that he must 
reform himself, and become a rational and temperate man, 
before he was fit to enter seriously on the task of governing 
others. 

Such was the language which Plato and Dion held to 
Dionysius. They well knew indeed that they wore heading 
on delicate ground—that while irritating a spirited horse in the 
sensitive part, they had no security against his kicks. 2 Accord¬ 
ingly they resorted to many circumlocutory and equivocal 
expressions, so as to soften the offence given. Put the effect 
was not the less produced, of disgusting Dionysius with his 
velleities towards political good. Not only did Plato decline 
entering upon political recommendations of his own, but he 
damped, instead of enforcing, the positive good resolutions 
which Dion had already succeeded in infusing. Dionysius 
announced freely, in the presence of Plato, his wish and 
intention to transform his despotism at Syracuse into a limited 
kingship, and to replant the dis-helleniscd cities in Sicily. 
These were the two giand points to which Dion had been 
labouring so generously to bring him, and which he had 
invoiced Plato for the express purpose of seconding. Yet what 
does Plato say when this momentous announcement is made? 
Instead of bestowing any praise or encouragement, he drily 
remarks to Dionysius,— 44 First go through your schooling, and 

1 Plato, Kpistol. vii* p. 332 E. d A 5rj tail Aiovvatw a-vvefiouAcvo^y tyk 
Kttl Alwv, hretty ra irapk rov irarphs airy otirus dyo/niA^rtp 

fikv TraiSeias, avo/MAvirtp fib ffvvovm&v tup irpotrriKouffun/ yeyoyeyat, irpwrov 
iv\ ravra 6pp.^ (ravra (j)i\ous &AAovs abr$ ruy oiKtleov upa ml T/AuriMrw' teal 
< TUfjt,(f)(apovs trpbs hper^v /crrfltratrGai, f.id\ifrra Se avrbv a {it cp, ro&rov 
y&p avrhp Oaufiaarrus ivSed yeyov^yar \4yovres ovic ivapyus 
of} rets —0 v yap §v &<rtpa\hs—us otira) p.hv irus aW/p avriv re teal 
ilteivovs to u Up ijyefxtbp y4vt}rat fi}) ra/np 8 £ rpuirdfitpas r&pavrta 

irdvra diroreA^r 7 ropeuflds w? Aiyopey, ko. 1 kaurby %/*.<)) pop a tea l 
a-t&ffypoyct 7 roi 77 <rd/tevos, d Taf 4£i}p7ifxu'p.£yas Si/ceAfas w6\et$ mroucto'cie 
v6fiois Te £vyB‘t}(reiG koI iroAtrelcus, &e. 

Compare also p. 331 F. 

u Horat, Satir. ii. 1, 17. 

"Hand milii deero 

Cum res ipsa feret. Nisi dextro tempore, Flacci 

Verba per attentam non fount C»aaris aurum: 

Cui male si pulpere, recalcitrat umliqua tutus." 
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then do all these things; otherwise leave them undone*” 1 
Dionysius afterwards complained, and with good show of 
reason (when Dion was in exile, menacing attack upon 
Syracuse, under the favourable sympathies of Plato), that the 
great philosopher had actually deterred him (Dionysius) from 
executing the same capital improvements which he was now 
encouraging Dion to accomplish by an armed invasion. Plato 
was keenly sensitive to this reproach afterwards ; but even his 
own exculpation proves it to have been in the main not 
undeserved. 

Plutarch observes that Plato felt a proud consciousness of 
philosophical dignity in disdaining respect to persons, and in 
refusing to the defects of Dionysius any greater measure of 
indulgence than he would have shown to an ordinary pupil 
of the Academy. 2 3 If wc allow him credit for a sentiment 
in itself honourable, it can only be at the expense of his 
iiincss for dealing with practical life; by admitting (to 
quote a remarkable phrase from one of his own dialogues) 
that “he tried to deal with individual men without knowing 
those rules of art or practice which bear on human affairs.”® 
Dionysius was not a common pupil, nor could Plato reason¬ 
ably expect the like unmeasured docility from one for whose 
ear so many hostile influences were competing. Nor were 
Plato and Dionysius the only parties concerned. There was, 
besides, in the first place, Dion, whose whole position was 

1 Plato, Epist. iii. 315 E. » l*a<r\ 8e ouic A\lyot Aeyeiv <re vpds rtvas r£>v 
trapd rre vpeff&evdvrtov, a>v &pa rfov irore Xeyovros &.tcov(Tas tyio pteWovros 
ras re 'EWyvfaas iroXeis tv 'SweAty aih't£eiv t h*al %vpcucovcrlovs ttrucov(pi<rat, 
ryv apxvv dvrl rvpavviSos els fiaffiAeiav fj-rraffr^travra, raur’ tipa 
fi^v rdrf, ats trv 5* etctbAvifa—pvv A ttova & t^dtrieoLfit 5 pav 

avrd } /cal rots 5 lavo^ifj.a<rt rots (rots rijv <rfyv a/>x^ fapatpofyteQd 
fff . 

Ibid. p. 319 B. Ebres fit* teal pdA* tLwAdarois yeA&v, el fidfumpm, &s 
UatBevOdvra fA€ tfctAevts votetv irdvra ravra, § pt^ trotetv. 
*'E4>7?v 4ytb KdWurra fivruMovevtral ere. 

Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 3) gives to Plato the credit, which belongs 
altogether to Dion, of having inspired Dionysius wiLh these ideas. 

3 Plutarch, De Adulator, et Amici Disciimine, p. 52 E. Wc may set 
against this, however, a passage in one of the other treatises of Plutarch 
(Philosophaud. cum Prineipibus, p. 779 ad fincm\ in which he observes, 
that Plato, coming to Sicily with the hope of converting his political doctrines 
into laws through the agency of Dionysius, found the latter already corrupted 
by power, unsusceptible of cure, ami deaf to admonition. 

3 Plato, Pha'don, c. 8.8, p. 89 P. Ovieovv aiffxpdv, /fal BfjAw/ tin dvev 
rexvrjs rys irepl rkvOpdnreia 6 roiovros XPV^Oat tmxetpet rots dvdpttmatsi 

He is expounding the causes and growth of misanthropic dispositions? 
one of the moat striking passages in his dialogues* 
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at stake—next, and of yet greater moment, the relief of the 
people of Syracuse and Sicily. For them, and on their behalf, 
Dion had been labouring with such zeal, that he had inspired 
Dionysius with readiness to execute the two best resolves 
which the situation admitted ; resolves not only piegnant with 
benefit to the people, but also ensuring the position of 1 )ion— 
since if Dionysius had once entered upon this course of policy, 
Dion would have been essential to him as an auxiliary and man 
of execution. 

It is by no means cerlain, indeed, that such schemes conkl 
have been successfully realised, even with full sincerity on the 
part of Dionysius, and the energy of Dion besides. With all 
governments, to do evil is easy—to effect beneficial change, 
difficult; and with a Grecian despot, this was true in a peculiar 
manner. Those great mercenary forces and other instruments, 
which had been strong as adamant for the oppressive rule of 
the elder Dionysius, would have been found hardly manage¬ 
able, perhaps even obstructive, if his son had tried to employ 
them for move liberal purposes. But still the experiment 
would have been tried, with a fair chance of success--if only 
Plato, during his short-lived spiritual authority at Syracuse, had 
measured more accurately the practical influence which a 
philosopher might reasonably hope to exercise over Dionysius. 
I make these remarks upon him with sincere regret; but J am 
much mistaken if he did not afterwards hear them in more 
poignant language from the banished Dion, upon whom the 
consequences of the mistake mainly fell. 

Speedily did the atmosphere at Syracuse become overclouded. 
The conservative party—friends of the old despotism, with the 
veteran Philistus at their head—played their game far better 
than that of the reformers was played by Plato, or by Dion 
since the arrival of Plato. Philistus saw that Dion, as the man 
of strong patriotic impulses and of energetic execution, was 
the real enemy to be aimed at. He left no effort untried to 
calumniate Dion, and to set Dionysius against him. Whispers 
and misrepresentations from a thousand different quarters 
beset the ear of Dionysius, alarming him with the idea that 
Dion was usurping to himself the real authority in Syracuse, 
with the view of ultimately handing it over to the children of 
Aristomache, and of reigning in their name. Plato had been 
brought thither (it was said) as an agent in the conspiracy, for 
the purpose of winning over Dionysius into idle speculations, 
enervating his active vigour, and ultimately setting him aside ; 
in order that all serious political agency might fall into the 
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hands of Dion. 1 These hostile intrigues were no seciet to 
Plato himself, who, even shortly after his arrival, began to see 
evidence of their poisonous activity. I-Ie tried sincerely to 
counterwork them ; - but unfortunately the language which he 
himself addressed to Dionysius was exactly such as to give them 
the best chance of success. When Dionysius recounted to 
PhilisLus or other courtieis, how Plato and Dion had humiliated 
him in his own eyes, and told him that he was unworthy to 
govern until he had undergone a thorough purification—he 
would be exhoited to resent it as presumption and insult; and 
would be assured that it could only arise from a design to dis¬ 
possess him of his authority, in favour of Dion, or perhaps of 
the children of Aristomsiclie with Dion as regent. 

It must not be forgotten that there was a real foundation for 
jealousy on the purl of Dionysius towards Dion; who was not 
merely superior to him in age, in dignity, and in ability, but 
also personally haughty in his bearing, and rigid in his habits, 
while Dionysius relished conviviality and enjoyments. At first, 
this jealousy was prevented from breaking out—partly by the 
consciousness of Dionysius that he needed some one to lean 
upon—paitly by what seems to have been great self-command 
on the part of 1 Hon, and great care to carry with him the real 
mind and good-will of Dionysius. Even from the beginning, 
the enemies of Dion were doubtless not sparing in their 
calumnies, to alienate Dionysius from him; and the wonder 
only is, how, in spite of such intrigues and in spite of the 
natural causes of jealousy, Dion could have implanted his 
political aspirations, and maintained his friendly influence over 
Dionysius until the arrival of Plato. After that event, the 
natural causes of antipathy tended to manifest themselves more 
and more powerfully, while the counteracting circumstances all 
disappeared. 

Three important months thus passed away, during which 
those precious public inclinations, which Plato found instilled 
by Dion into the bosom of Dionysius, and which he might 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c, 14; Plato, EpisLoh vii, p. 333 C. 'O (Diony¬ 
sius) t o 7 s diaftaWovffi {inia-reve) ica\ \ 4 yownp <?7rt0ovXeiW rvpay* 

yitii AW vp&rrm mlvra flera firpaTTeu 4 y *r$ t 6 tb XP^ V< P* 

(I)iouysius) iraitieia fify rbv vnvv inj\f]0eh apeXoi t i]S &px?)s taw ptya? 
tieetvcpj & Sh (Dion) (rfarepiffaiTo, icai A lovvrrioy 4icfidkoi 4ic rrjs dpxvs 

y Plato, Epislol. vii. p. 329 C. 84, oh yetp tie 1 fir}Khpeip t etpoy 

ardirecos ra wepl biavvcrtuv fAearik ^v^travra ica\ tiiafioA&y irpbs rhv rvpav- 

vltia AWos wept* ijjivyov pXv o5 y uaO' ftrop 1 TfUKpb p* uWy re 

&c. 
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have fanned into life and action—to liberalise the government 
of Syracuse, and to lostoie the other free Grecian cities-- 
disappeared never to return, in place of them, Dionysius 
imbibed an antipathy, more and more rancorous, against the 
friend and relative with whom these sentiments had originated. 
The charges against Dion, of conspiracy and dangerous designs, 
circulated by Philistus and his cabal, became more audacious 
than ever. At length in the fourth month, Dionysius resolved 
to get rid of him. 

The proceedings of Dion being watched, a letter was 
detected which he had written to the Carthaginian com¬ 
manders in Sicily (with whom the war still subsisted, though 
seemingly not in great activity), inviLing them, if they sent any 
proposition for peace to Syracuse, to send it through him, as he 
would take care that it should be properly discussed. 1 have 
already staled, that even in the reign of the elder Dionysius, 
Dion had been the person to whom the negotiations with 
Carthage were habitually entrusted. Such a letter from him, 
as far as we make out horn the general description, implied 
nothing like a treasonable purpose. But Dionysius, after 
taking counsel with Philistus, resolved to make use of it as a 
final pretext. Inviting Dion into the acropolis, under colour 
of seeking to heal their growing differences,—and beginning 
to enter into an amicable conversation,—he conducted him 
unsuspectingly down to the adjacent harbour, where lay 
moored, close in shore, a boat with the rowers aboard, ready 
for starting. Dionysius then produced the intercepted letter, 
handed it to Dion, and accused him to his face of treason. 
The latter protested against the imputation, and eagerly sought 
to reply. But Dionysius stopped him from proceeding, insisted 
on his going aboard the boat, and ordered the rowers to carry 
him off forthwith to Italy. 1 

This abrupt and ignominious expulsion, of so great a person 
as Dion, caused as much consternation among his numerous 
friends, as triumph to Philistus and the partisans of the 

1 The story is found in Flutarch (Dion, c. 14), who refers to Timreus as 
his authority. It is con fumed in the main by Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 329 D. 
fitivl trxeSJn/ Tenor rerdprtp Aitut/a Aiow'/triur, imPovKe^eiy 

rg rvpxvvltii, a-^iKpbv els ir\otav tjU-Pifidfras, AtZ/ucjs. 

Diodorus (xvi. 6) states that Dionysius sought to put Dion to death, and 
that he only escaped by flight. But the version of Plato and Plutarch is to 
be preferred. 

Justin (xxi. I, 2 ) gives an account, different from all, of the reign and 
proceedings of the younger Dionysius. I cannot imagine what authority 
he followed- He doi** not ev^n n"me I)jnn 
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despotism. All consummation of the liberal projects con¬ 
ceived by Dion was now out of the question ; not less from 
the incompelency of Dionysius to execute them alone, than 
from his indisposition to any such attempt. Aristomach£ the 
sister, and Arete the wife of Dion (the latter half-sister of 
Dionysius himself), gave vent to their sorrow and indignation ; 
while the political associates of Dion, and Plato beyond all 
others, trembled for their own personal safety. Among the 
mercenary soldiers, the name of Plato was particularly odious. 
Many persons instigated Dionysius to kill him, and rumours 
even gained footing that he had been killed, as the author of 
the whole confusion. 1 But the despot, having sent away the 
person whom he most hated and feared, was not disposed to do 
harm to any one else. While he calmed the anxieties of Arete 
by affirming that the departure of her husband was not to be 
regarded as an exile, but only as a temporary separation, to 
allow time for abating the animosity which prevailed—he at the 
same time ordered two triremes to be fitted out, for sending to 
Dion his slaves and valuable property, and everything necessary 
to personal dignity as well as to his comfort. Towards Plato— 
who was naturally agitated in Lhe extreme, thinking only of the 
readiest means to escape from so dangerous a situation—his 
manifestations were yet more remarkable. He soothed the 
philosopher's apprehensions—entreated him to remain, in a 
manner gentle indeed but admitting no denial—and conveyed 
him at once into his own residence the acropolis, under colour 
of doing him honour. From hence there was no possibility of 
escaping, and Plato remained there for some time. Dionysius 
treated him well, communicated with him freely and intimately, 
and proclaimed everywhere that they were on the best terms of 
friendship. What is yet more curious— he displayed the greatest 
anxiety to obtain the esteem and approbation of the sage, and 
to occupy a place in his mind higher than that accorded to Dion; 
shrinking nevertheless from philosophy, or the Platonic treat¬ 
ment and training, under the impression that there was a 
purpose to ensnare and paralyse him, under the auspices of 
Dion. 3 This is a strange account, given by Plato himself; but 
it reads like a real picture of a vain and weak prince, admiring 
the philosopher—coquetting, with him, as il were—and anxious 
to captivate his approbation so far as it could be done without 
submitting to the genuine Platonic discipline. 

' 1 Plato, KpisLol. iii. p. 315 F; tipist. vii. p. 329 D, p. 340 A. Plutarch, 
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During this long and irksome detention, which probably 
made Plato sensible of the comparative comforts of Athenian 
liberty, he obtained from Dionysius one practical benefit. He 
prevailed upon him to establish friendly and hospitable 
relations with Archytas and the Tarentines, which to these 
latter was a real increase of security and convenience. 1 Jiut 
in the point which he strove most earnestly to accomplish, he 
failed. Dionysius resisted all entreaties lor the recall of Dion. 
Finding himself at length occupied with a war (whether the 
war with Carthage previously mentioned, or some other, we 
do not know), he consented to let Plato depart; agreeing to 
send for him again as soon as peace and leisure should return, 
and promising to recall Dion at the same time; upon which 
covenant, Plato, on his side, agreed to come back. After 
a certain interval, peace ariivod, and Dionysius re-invited 
Plato; yet without recalling Dion—whom he required still to 
wait another year. But Plato, appealing to the terms of the 
covenant, refused to go without Dion. To himself personally, 
in spite of the celebrity which his known influence wiLh 
Dionysius tended to confer, the voyage was nothing less than 
repugnant, for he had had sufficient experience of Syracuse 
and its despotism. Nor would he even listen to the request 
of Dion himself; who, partly in the view of promoting his own 
future restoration, earnestly exhorted him to go. Dionysius 
besieged Plato with solicitations to come, 2 promising that all 
which he might insist upon in favour of Dion should be 
granted, and putting in motion a second time Archytas and 
the Tarentines to prevail upon him. These men, through 
their companion and friend Archedemus, who came to 
Athens in a Syiacusan trireme, assured Plato that Dionysius 
was now ardent in the study of philosophy, and had even 
made considerable progress in it. By their earnest entreaties, 
coupled with those of Dion, Plato was at length induced to go 
to Syracuse. I-Ie was received, as before, with signal tokens 
of honour. He was complimented with the privilege, enjoyed 
by no one else, of approaching the despot without having his 
person searched; and was affectionately welcomed by the 
female relatives of Dion. Yet this visit, prolonged much 
beyond what he himself wished, proved nothing but a second 
splendid captivity, as the companion of Dionysius in the 
acropolis at Ortygia. 8 

1 Plato, EpisL. vii. p. 338 C. 

fl Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 317 B, C. 

u Plato, Epist. vii. p. 33S-346; Plutarch, Diun, c. 19. /EscbmGs, the 
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Dionysius the philosopher obtained abundance of flatterers 
—as his father Dionysius the poet had obtained before him— 
and was even emboldened to proclaim himself as the son of 
Apollo. 1 It is possible that even an impuissant embrace of 
philosophy, on the part of so great a potentate, may have 
tended to exalt the reputation of philosophers in the con- 
tempoiary world. Otherwise the dabblings of Dionysius 
would have merited no attention; though he seems to have 
been really a man of some literary talent -—retaining to the 
end a sincere admiration of Plato, and jealously pettish 
because lie could not prevail upon Plato to admire him. But 
the second visit of Plato to him at Syracuse—very different 
from his first- -presented no chance of benefit to the people 
of Syracuse, and only deserves notice as it bore upon the 
destiny of Dion. Here, unfortunately, Plato could accomplish 
nothing; though his zeal on behalf of his friend was unwearied. 
Dionysius broke all his promises of kind dealing, became 
more rancorous in his hatred, impatient of the respect which 
Dion enjoyed even as an exile, and fearful of the revenge 
which lie might one day be able to exact. 

When expelled from Syracuse, Dion had gone to Pelopon¬ 
nesus and Athens, where he had continued for some years 
to receive regular remittances of his property. But at length, 
even while Plato was residing at Syracuse, Dionysius thought 
fit to withhold one-half of the property, on pretence of reserving 
it for Dion’s son. Presently he took steps yet more violent, 
threw off all disguise, sold the whole of Dion’s property, and 
appropriated or distributed among his friends the large proceeds, 
not less than 100 talents. 3 Plato, who had the mortification to 
hear this intelligence while in the palace of Dionysius, was full 
of grief and displeasure. Pie implored permission to depart. 
But though the mind of Dionysius had now been, thoroughly 
set against him by the multiplied insinuations of the calumni¬ 
ators,' 1 it was not without difficulty aud tiresome solicitations 
that he obtained permission; chiefly through the vehement 
remonstrances of Archylas and his companions, who represented 

companion of SokralGs along with Plato, is said to have passed a long time 
at Syiacuse with Dionysius, until the expulsiun of that despot (Diogen. 
Laert. ii. 63). 

1 riutarch, Du Foitund Alex. Magn, p. 338 B, Avpldos <•« fiiirpbs tiol&ov 

KOivt&fJLCLffi j3Aao“Ta)J'. 

3 See a passage in Plato, Kpislol. ii. p. 314 E. 

3 I J lato, Epistol, iii, p, 318 A; vii. pp. 346, 347. Plutarch, Dion, c. 

15, r6. 

4 Plutarch, Timolcon, c. 15—on the authority of Aristoxenus, 

n o 
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to the despot that they had brought him to Syracuse, and that 
they were responsible for his safe return. The mercenaries of 
Dionysius were indeed so ill-disposed to Plato, that consider¬ 
able precautions were required to bring him away in safety. 1 

It was in the spring of 360 n.c. that the philosopher appears 
to have returned to Peloponnesus from this, his second visit to 
the younger Dionysius, and third visit to Syracuse. At the 
Olympic festival of that year, he met Dion, to whom he 
recounted the recent proceedings of Dionysius. 2 Incensed at 
the seizure of the property, and hopeless of any permission to 
return, Dion was now meditating enforcement of his restoration 
at the point of the sword. But there occurred yet another 
insult on the part of Dionysius, which infused a more deadly 
exasperation into the quarrel. Arctd, wife of Dion and half- 
sister of Dionysius, bad continued to reside at Syracuse evev 
since the exile of her husband. She formed a link between 
the two, the continuance of which Dionysius could no longer 
tolerate, in his present hatred towards Dion. Accordingly 
he took upon him to pronounce her divorced, and to rc-mavry 
her, in spite of her own decided repugnance, with one of his 
friends named Timokrales. 8 To this, lie added another cruel 
injury, by intentionally corrupting and brutalising Dion’s eldest 
son, a youth just reaching puberty. 

Outraged thus in all the tendercst points, Dion took up 
with passionate resolution the design of avenging himself on 
Dionysius, and of emancipating Syracuse from despotism into 
liberty. During the greater part of his exile he had resided at 
Athens, in the house of his friend Kallippus, enjoying the 
society of Speusippus and other philosophers of the Academy, 
and the teaching of Plato himself when returned from Syracuse. 
Well supplied with money, and strict as to his own personal 
wants, he was able largely to indulge his liberal spirit towards 
many persons, and among the rest towards Plato, whom he 
assisted towards the expense of a choric exhibition at Athens.' 1 

1 Pluto, Epistol. vii. p. 350 A, R. 

2 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 C. The return of Plato and his first meeting 
with Dion is said to have excited considemble scnsalion among the 
spectators at the festival (Diogenes Laert. iii. as). 

The Olympic festival here alluded to, must be (I conceive) that of 360 
B.c, : the same also in Epistol. ii. p. 310 D. 

8 Plutarch, Dion, c. 21 ; Cornel. Nepos, Dion, c. 4. 

4 Plutarch, Dion. c. 17; Athenaeus, xi. p. 508. Plato appears also to 
have received, when at Athens, pecuniary assistance remitted by Dionysius 
from Syracuse, towards expenses of a similar kind, as well as towards 
furnishing a dowry for certain poor nieces. Dion and Dionysius had both 
aided him (Plato, Epistol, xiu. p. 361). 
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Dion also visited Sparta and various other cities; enjoying a 
high reputation, and doing himself credit everywhere; a fact 
not unknown to Dionysius, and aggravating his displeasure. 
Yet Dion was long not without hope that that displeasure 
would mitigate, so as to allow of his return to Syracuse on 
friendly terms. Nor did he cherish any purposes of hostility, 
until the last proceedings with respect to his property and his 
wife at once cut off all hope and awakened vindictive 
sentiments. 1 He began therefoie to lay a train for attacking 
Dionysius and enfranchising Syracuse by arms, invoking the 
countenance of Plato; who gave his approbation, yet not 
without mournful reserves; saying that he was now seventy 
years of age—-that though he admitted the just wrongs of Dion 
and the bad conduct of Dionysius, armed conflict was never¬ 
theless repugnant to his feelings, and lie could anticipate little 
good from it—that he had laboured long in vain to reconcile 
the two exasperated kinsmen, and could not now labour for 
any opposite end. 2 

But though Plato was lukewarm, his friends and pupils at 
the Academy cordially sympathised with Dion. Spcusippus 
especially, the intimate friend and relative, having accompanied 
Plato to Syracuse, had communicated much with the population 
in the city, and gave encouraging reports of their readiness to 
aid Dion, even if he came with ever so small a force against 
Dionysius. Kallippus, with Eudemus (the friend of Aristotle), 
TimonidGs, and Miltas—all three members of the society at 
the Academy, and the last a prophet also—lent him aid and 
embarked in his enterprise. There were a numerous body of 
exiles from Syracuse, not less than 1000 altogether; with 
most of whom Dion opened communication inviting their 
fellowship. He at the same time hired mercenary soldiers in 
small bands, keeping his measures as secret as he could. 3 
Alkimcnes, one of the leading Achreans in Peloponnesus, was 

An author named On£lor affirmed that Dionysius had given to Pinto the 
prodigious sum of 80 talents; a story obviously exaggerated (Diogenes 
Laerl. in. 9). 

1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 F. 

2 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350. This is the account which Plato gives 
after the death of Dion, when affairs had taken a disastrous turn, about 
the extent of his own intcrfeience in the enterprise. But Dionysius 
supposed him to have been more decided in his countenance of the expedi¬ 
tion ; and Plato’s letter addressed to Dion himself, after the victory of the 
latter at Syracuse, seems to bear out that supposition. 

Compare Epistol. iii. p. 313 E; iv, p. 320 A. 

0 Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. Eudemus was afterwards slain in one of the 
pomb&ts at Syracuse (Aristotle apud Ciceron, Tusc. Disp. i. 25, 53). 
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warm in the cause (probably from sympathy with the Achnean 
colony Kroton, then under the dependence of Dionysius), 
conferring upon it additional dignity by his name and presence. 
A considerable quantity of spare arms, of every description, 
was got together, in order to supply new unarmed partisans on 
reaching Sicily. With all these aids Dion found himself in 
the island of Zakynthus, a little after Midsummer 357 n.c.; 
mustering 800 soldiers of tried experience and bravery, who 
had been directed to come thither silently and in small parties, 
without being informed whither they were going. A little 
squadron was prepared, of no more than live merchantmen, 
two of them vessels of thirty oars, with victuals adequate to 
the direct passage across the sea from Zakynthus to Syracuse ; 
since the ordinary passage, across from Korkyra and along the 
Tarcntine Gulf, was impracticable, in the face of the maritime 
power of Dionysius. 1 

Such was the contemptible force with which Dion ventured 
to attack the greatest of all Grecian potentates in his own 
stronghold and island. Dionysius had now reigned as despot 
at Syracuse between ten and eleven years. Inferior as he 
personally was to his father, it does not seem that the 
Syracusan power had yet materially declined in his hands. We 
know little about the political facts of his reign; but the 
veteran Philistus, his chief adviser and officer, appears to have 
kept together the larger part of the great means bequeathed by 
the elder Dionysius. The disparity of force, therefore, between 
the assailant and the party assailed, was altogether extravagant. 
To Dion, personally, indeed, such disparity was a matter of 
indifference. To a man of his enthusiastic temperament, so 
great was the heroism and sublimity of the enterprise,— 
combining liberation of his country from a despot, with revenge 
for gross outrages to himself,—that he was satisfied if he could 
only land in Sicily with no matter how small a force, accounting 
it honour enough to perish in such a cause. 2 Such was the 
emphatic language of Dion, reported to us by Aristotle; who 
(being then among the pupils of Plato) may probably have 
heard it with his own ears. To impartial contemporary 
spectators, like Demosthenes, the attempt seemed hopeless. 0 

But the intelligent man of the Academy who accompanied 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 23-25. 

2 Arislotel. Politic, v. 8, 17. 

8 See Orat, adv. Leptinem, s. 179, p. 50C: an oration delivered about 
two years afterwards ; not long after the victory of Dion. 

Compare Diodor. xvi. Q; riularch, Timoleon, c. 2. 
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Dion, would not have thrown their lives away in contemplation 
of a glorious martyrdom ; nor were either they or he ignorant, 
that there existed circumstances, not striking the eye of the 
ordinary spectator, which materially weakened the great 
apparent security of I )ionysius. 

First, there was the pronounced and almost unanimous 
discontent of the people of Syracuse. Though prohibited 
from all public manifestations, they had been greatly agitated 
by the original project of Dion to grant liberty to the city— 
by the inclinations even of Dionysius himself towards the 
same end, so soon unhappily extinguished—by the dissembling 
language of Dionysius, the great position of Dion’s wife and 
sister, and the second visit of Plato, all of which favoured the 
hope that Dion might be amicably recalled. At length such 
chance disappeared, when his property was confiscated and his 
wife re-manied to another. But as his energetic character was 
well known, the Syracusans now both confidently expected, 
and ardently wished that lie would return by force, and help 
them to put down one who was alike his enemy and theirs. 
Speusippus, having accompanied Plato to Syracuse and mingled 
much with the people, brought back decisive testimonies of 
their disaffection towards Dionysius, and of their eager longing 
for relief by the hands of Dion. It would be sufficient (they 
said) if he even came alone; they would flock around him, 
and arm him at once with an adequate force. 1 

There were doubtless many other messages of similar tenor 
sent to Peloponnesus; and one Syracusan exile, HeraldeidGs, 
was in himself a considerable force. Though a friend of Dion, 2 
he had continued high in the service of Dionysius, until the 
second visit of Plato. At that time he was disgraced, and 
obliged to save his life by flight, on account of a mutiny 
among the mercenary troops, or rather of the veteran soldiers 
among them, whose pay Dionysius had cut down. The men 
so curtailed rose in arms, demanding continuance of the old 
pay; and when Dionysius shut the gates of the acropolis, 
refusing attention to their requisitions, they raised the furious 
barbaric paxin or war shout, and rushed up to scale the walls.® 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. Spcusippus, from Athens, coircspondcd both 
with Dion anti with Dionysius at Syracuse; at least there was a corre¬ 
spondence between them, read ns genuine by Diogenes Laertius (iv. T, 

V5). 

s Plato, EpHoI. iii. p. 31S C. 

8 Plato, Kpistol. vii. p. 3^8 11, Of i^povro euBbs irphs t slxv* 
iraiuvd rim dvafio^auvres (SupfiapoP teal iroKepifcdv' uS 5^ rceptodjs Atovtitnos 
yevtififivos, &C. 
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Terrible were the voices of these Gauls, Iberians,- and 
Campanians, in the ears of Plato, who knew himself to be the 
object of their hatred, and who happened to be then in the 
garden of the acropolis. But Dionysius, no less terrified 
than Plato, appeased the mutiny, by conceding all that was 
asked, and even more. The blame of this misadventure was 
thrown upon Hernkleidcs, towards whom Dionysius conducted 
himself with mingled injustice and treachery—according to the 
judgement both of Plato and of all around him. 1 * As an exile, 
HerakleidGs now brought word to Dion that Dionysius could 
not even rely upon the mercenary troops, whom he treated 
with a parsimony the more revolting as they contrasted it with 
the munificence of his father. 8 Tlerakleidcs was eager to 
co-operate in putting down the despotism at Syracuse. But he 
waited to equip a squadron of triremes, and was not ready so 
soon as Dion; perhaps intentionally, as the jealousy between 
the two soon broke out. 3 

The second source of weakness to Dionysius lay in his own 
character and habits. The commanding energy of the father, 
far from being of service to the son, had been combined with 
a jealousy which intentionally kept him down and cramped his 
growLh. He had always been weak, petty, destitute of courage 
or foresight, and unfit for a position like that which his father 
had acquired and maintained. His personal incompetency 
was recognised by all, and would probably have manifested 
itself even more conspicuously, had he not found a minister 
of so much ability, and so much devotion to the dynasty, as 
Philistus. but in addition to such known incompetency, he 
had contracted recently habits which inspired every one 
around him with contempt. He was perpetually intoxicated 
and plunged iu dissipation. To put down such a chief, even 
though surrounded by walls, soldiers, and armed ships, 
appeared to Dion and his confidential companions an enter¬ 
prise noway impracticable. 4 * * 

Nevertheless these causes of weakness were known only to 
close observers; while the great military force of Syracuse was 
obvious to the eyes of every one. When the soldiers mustered 

1 Plato, Epi'tol. in. p, 31S; vii. pp. 348, 349. 

B Plato, lipi.st. vii. p. 348 A. ... iirexdp^ffsv oMyofUtrOorfyovs tromv 
7 ro ph t& rov irarpds &c. 

3 Du Larch, Dion, c. 32; Dioclor. xvi. 6-16. 

4 Aristolel. Politic, v. 8, 14; Plutarch, Dion, c. 7. These habits must 

have probably grown upon him since the second departure of Plato, who 

dnp«3 not nnti.'v* th^in in his Wt^r* 
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by Dion at Zakynthus wore first informed that they were 
destined to strike straight across the sea against Syracuse, they 
shrank from the proposition as an act of insanity. They 
complained of their leaders for not having before told them 
what was projected; just as the Ten Thousand Greeks in the 
army of Cyrus, on reaching Tarsus, complained of Klearchus 
for having kept back the fact that they were marching against 
the Great King. It required all the eloquence of Dion, with 
his advanced age, 1 his dignified presence, and the quantity of 
gold and silver plate in his possession, to remove their appre¬ 
hensions. How widely these apprehensions were felt is shown 
by the circumstance, that out of i ooo Syracusan exiles, only 
twenty-five or thirty dared to join him. 2 * 

After a magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, and an ample 
banquet to the soldiers in the stadium at Zakynthus, Dion 
gave 01 ders for embarkation in the ensuing morning. On that 
very night the moon was eclipsed. We have already seen what 
disastrous consequences turned upon the occurrence of this 
same phenomenon fifty-six years before, when Nikias was 
about to conduct the defeated Athenian fleet away from the 
harbour of Syracuse. 8 Under the existing apprehensions of 
Dion's band, the eclipse might well have induced them to 
renounce the enterprise ; and so it probably would, under a 
general like Nikias. hut Dion had learnt astronomy; and 
what was of not less consequence, Miltas, the prophet of the 
expedition, besides his gift of prophecy, had received instruction 
in the Academy also. When the affrighted soldiers inquired 
what new resolution was to be adopted in consequence of so 
grave a sign from the gods, M iltas rose and assured them that 
they had mistaken the import of the sign, which promised 
them good fortune and victory. By the eclipse of the moon, the 
gods intimated that something very brilliant was about to be 
darkened over: now there was nothing in Greece so brilliant 
as the despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse; it was Dionysius who 
was about to suffer eclipse, to be brought on by the victory of 
Dion. 4 Reassured by such consoling words, the soldiers got 
on board. They had good reason at first to believe that the 
favour of the gods waited upon them, for a gentle and steady 
Etesian breeze carried them across mid-sea without accident 
or suffering, in twelve days, from Zakynthus to Cape Pachynus, 

1 Plutarch, Dion, C. 23. ayfyp wapr)te(jMKks tf&Vt &c. 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 22 ; Diodor. xvi. 10. 

8 Thucyd. vii. 50, See vol. viL chap. lx. of this History. 

4 Plutarch, Dion, c. 24. 
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the south-eastern corner of Sicily and nearest to Syracuse, 
The pilot Protus, who had steered the course so us exactly to 
hit the cape, urgently recommended immediate disembarkation, 
without going farther along the south-western coast of the 
island; since stormy weather was commencing, which might 
hinder the fleet from keeping near the shore. But Dion was 
afraid of landing so near to the main force of the enemy. 
Accordingly the squadron proceeded onward, but were driven 
by a violent wind away from Sicily towards the coast of Africa, 
narrowly escaping shipwreck. It was not without considerable 
hardship and danger that they got back to Sicily, after five 
days; touching the island at Herakleia Minoa westward of 
Agrigentum, within the Carthaginian supremacy. The Car¬ 
thaginian governor of Minoa, Synalus (perhaps a Greek in the 
service of Carthage), was a personal acquaintance of Dion, and 
received him with all possible kindness; though knowing 
nothing beforehand of his approach, and at first resisting his 
landing through ignorance. 

Thus was Dion, after ten years of exile, once more on 
Sicilian ground. The favourable predictions of Miltas had 
been completely realised. But even that prophet could hardly 
have been prepared for the wonderful tidings now heard, which 
ensured the success of the expedition. Dionysius had recently 
sailed from Syracuse to Italy, with a fleet of So triremes. 1 
What induced him to commit so capital a mistake, we cannot 
make out; for Philistus was already with a fleet in the Gulf of 
Tarentum, waiting to intercept Dion, and supposing that the 
invading squadron would naturally sail along the coast of Italy 
to Syracuse, according to the practice almost universal in that 
day. 2 Philistus did not commit the same mistake as Nilcias 
had made in reference to Gylippus 8 —that of despising Dion 
because of the smallness of his force. He watched in the 
usual waters, and was only disappointed because Dion, 
venturing on the bold and unusual straight course, was greatly 
favoured by wind and weather. But while Philistus watched 
the coast of Italy, it was natural that Dionysius himself should 
keep guard with his main force at Syracuse. The despot was 
fully aware of the disaffection which reigned in the town, and 
of the hopes excited by Dion’s project; which was generally 
well known, though no one could tell how or at what moment 
the deliverer might be expected. Suspicious now to a greater 
degree than ever, Dionysius had caused a fresh search to be 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 26; Diortor. xvi. 10, n. 

9 Plutarch, Dion, c. 25. 8 Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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made in the city for arms, and had taken away all that he 
could find* 1 Wc may be sure too that his regiment of habitual 
spies were more on the alei t than ever, and that unusual rigour 
was the order of the day. Yet at this critical juncture, he 
thought proper to quit Syracuse with a very large portion of 
his force, leaving the command to Timokrutfis, the husband of 
Dion’s late wife; and at Ibis same critical juncture Dion arrived 
at Minoa. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Dionian soldiers on 
hearing of the departure of Dionysius, which left Syracuse open 
and easy of access. Eager to avail themselves of the favour¬ 
able instant, they called upon their leader to march thither 
without delay, repudiating even that measure of rest which he 
recommended after the fatigues of the voyage. Accordingly 
Dion, after a short refreshment provided by Synalus—with 
whom he deposited his spare arms, to be transmitted to him 
when required—set forward on his march towards Syracuse. 
On entering the Agrigentine territory, he was joined by 200 
horsemen near Elcnomon. 2 Farther on, while passing through 
Gela and Kamarina, many inhabitants of these towns, together 
with some neighbouring Sikans and Sikels, swelled his band. 
Lastly, when he approached the Syracusan border, a consider¬ 
able proportion of the rural population came to him also, 
though withouL arms ; making the reinforcements which joined 
him altogether about 5000 men. 3 Having armed these 
volunteers in the best manner he could, Dion continued his 
progress as far as Akrre, where he made a short evening halt. 
From thence, receiving good news from Syracuse, he re-com- 
mcnced his march during the latter half of the night, hastening 
forward to the passage over the river Anapus; which he had 
the good fortune to occupy without any opposition, before 
daybreak. 

Dion was now within no more than a mile and a quarter of 
the walls of Syracuse. The rising sun disclosed his army to 
the view of the Syracusan population, who were doubtless 
impatiently watching for him. He was seen offering sacrifice 
to the river Anapus, and putting up a solemn prayer to the god 
Helios, then just showing himself above the horizon. He 
wore the wreath habitual with those who were thus employed; 

1 Diodor. xvi, 10. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 26, 27; Diodor. xvi. 9. 

3 Plutarch (Dion, c. 27) gives the numbers who joined him at about 5000 
men, which is very credible, Diodorus gives the number exaggerated, 
at 20,000 (xvi. 9), 
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while his soldiers, animated by the confident encouragement of 
the prophets, had taken wreaths also . 1 Elate and enthusiastic, 
they passed the Anapus (seemingly at the bridge which formed 
part of the Hclorine way), advanced at a running pace across 
the low plain which divided the southern cliff of Epipoire front 
the Great Harbour, and approached the gates of the quarter 
of Syracuse called Neapolis—the Temcnitid Gates, near the 
chapel of Apollo Tcmenitfis . 2 3 * * * * Dion was at their head, in 
resplendent armour, with a body-guard near hint composed of 
too of his Peloponnesians. His brother Megakles was on one 
side of him, his friend the Athenian Kallippus on the other; 
all three, and a large proportion of the soldiers also, still crowned 
with their sacrificial wreaths, as if marching in a joyous festival 
procession, with victory already assured . 8 

As yet Dion had not met with the smallest resistance. 
TimokratGs (left at Syracuse with the large mercenary force 
as vicegerent), while he sent an express to apprise Dionysius, 
kept his chief hold on the two military positions or horns of 
the city ; the island of Ortygia at one extremity, and Epipolze 
with Euryalus on the other, It has already been mentioned 
that EpipoUc was a triangular slope, with walls bordering both 
the northern and southern cliffs, and forming an angle on 
the western apex, where stood the strong fort of Euryalus. 
Between Ortygia and Epipolre lay the populous quarters of 
Syracuse, wherein the great body of citizens resided. As the 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 27. These picturesque details about the march of 
Dion are the more worthy of notice, as Plutarch hail before him the 
narrative of Timonidds, a companion of Dion, and actually engaged in the 
expedition. TimonidOs wrote an account of what passed to ftpcusippns at 
Athens, doubtless for the information of Plato and their fticuds in the 
Academy (Plutarch, Dion, c. 31-35). 

Diogenes Laeitius mentions also a person named Simonides who wrote 
to Spcusippus ras i 'ffroplas air «aT6T«Ttt%ei r&r irp^ets &la>v6s tq ko\ 
Bitovas^ (iv. I, 5). Probably Simon idh may be a misnomer for Timonidh. 

Arrian, the author of the Anabasis of Alexander, had wxitten narratives 
of the exploits both of Dion ami Timolcon. Unfortunately these have not 
been preserved 5 indeed Pholius himself seems never to have seen them 
(Photius, Codex, 92). 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29. *Et rel B‘ et<ri)A0ej' 6 Atcop Kara r As Mem/Sas 
irtXas, &c. 

Most of the best critics here concur in thinking that the reading ought 1o 
be T&y Tg/acpitiBci? 'irtto.as. The statue and sacred ground of Apollo 

Yemenites was the most remaikable feature in this poiLion of Syracuse, and 
would naturally be selected to furnish a name for the gates. No meaning 

can be assigned for the phrase Mepirtdas. 0 

* Plutarch, Dion, c. 27, 28, 29. Diodorus (xvi. 10) also mentions the 

striking fact of the wreaths worn by this approaching army. 
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disaffection of the Syracusans was well known, Tim ok rates 
thought it unsafe to go out of the city, and meet Dion on the 
road, for fear of revolt within. But he perhaps might have 
occupied the impoitant bridge over the Anapns, had not a 
report reached him that Dion was directing his attack first 
against Leonlini. Many’of the Campanian mercenaries under 
the command of Timokrales, having properties in Lcontini, 
immediately quitted JCpipolie to go thither and defend them . 1 
This rumour- lulse, and perhaps intentionally spread by the 
invaders—not only carried off much of the garrison elsewhere, 
but also misled Timokrates; insomuch that Dion was allowed 
to make his night march, to reach the Anapus, and to find it 
unoccupied. 

It was too laic for Timokrates to resist, when the rising sun 
had once exhibited the army of Dion crossing the Anapus. 
The effect produced upon the Syracusans in the populous 
quarters was electric. They rose like one man to welcome 
their deliverer, and to put down the dynasty which had hung 
about their necks for forty-eight years. Such of the mercen¬ 
aries of Dionysius as were in these central portions of the city 
were forced to seek shelter in lipipoke, while his police and 
spies were pursued and seized, to undergo the full terrors of a 
popular vengeance . 2 Ear from being able to go forLh against 
Dion, Timokrates could not even, curb the internal insurrec¬ 
tion. So thoroughly was he intimidated by the reports of his 
terrified police, and by the violent and unanimous burst of 
wratli among a people whom every Dionysian partisan had 
long been accustomed to treat as disarmed slaves—that he 
did not think himself safe even in Epipohe. But he could not 
find means of getting to Orlygia, since the intermediate city 
was in the hands of his enemies, while Dion and his troops 
were crossing the low plain between Kpipolee and the Great 
Harbour. It only remained for him therefore to evacuate 
Syracuse altogether, and to escape from Epipokc either by the 
northern or the western side. To justify his hasty flight, he 
spread the most terrific reports respecting the army of Dion, 
and thus contributed still further to paralyse the discouraged 
partisans of Dionysius . 3 

Already had Dion reached the Temenilid gate, where the 
principal citizens, clothed in their best attire, and the multitude 
pouring forth loud and joyous acclamations, were assembled 
to meet him. Halting at the gate, he caused his trumpet to 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 27. a Plutarch, De Curiositate, p. 523 A. 

8 Plutarch, Dion, c. 2 $; Diodor. xvi. 10. 
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sound, and entreated silence; after which he formally pro- 
claimed, that he and his brother Mega kies were come for the 
purpose of putting down the Dionysian despotism, and of 
giving liberty both to the Syracusans and the other Sicilian 
Greeks. The acclamations redoubled as he and his soldiers 
entered the city, first through Ncapolis, next by the ascent up 
to Achradina; the main street of which (hroacl, continuous, 
and straight, as was rare in a Grecian city 1 ) was decorated as 
on a day of jubilee, with victims under sacrifice to the gods, 
tables, and bowls of wine ready prepared for festival. As 
Dion advanced at the head of his soldiers through a lane 
formed in the midst of this crowd, from each side wreaths were 
cast upon him as upon an Olympic victor, and grateful prayers 
addressed to him as it were to a god. a Every house was a 
scene of clamorous joy, in which men and women, freemen 
and slaves, took part alike; the outburst of feelings long 
compressed and relieved from the past despotism with iLs 
inquisitorial police and garrison. 

It was not yet time for Dion to yield to these pleasing but 
passive impulses. Having infused courage into his soldiers 
as well as into the citizens by his triumphant procession 
through Achradina, he descended to the level ground in front 
of Ortygia. That stronghold was still occupied by the Diony¬ 
sian garrison, whom he thus challenged to come forth and 
fight. But the flight of Timokratis had left them without 
orders, while the imposing demonstration and unanimous rising 
of the people in Achradina—which they must partly have 
witnessed from their walls, and partly learnt through fugitive 
spies and partisans—struck them with discouragement and 
terror; so that they were in no disposition to quit the shelter 
of their fortifications. Their backwardness was hailed as a 
confession of inferiority by the insurgent citizens, whom Dion 
now addressed as an assembly of freemen. Hard by, in front 
of the acropolis with its Pentapyla or five gates, there stood a 
lofty and magnificent sundial, erected by the cider Dionysius. 
Mounting on the top of this edifice, with the muniments of 
the despot on one side and the now liberated Achiadina on 

1 Cicero in Verr. iv. 53. ** Altera autem est \irbs Symcusis, cui nonien 

Acradina est: in qud forum maximum, pulclierrimm purlieus, ornatissimum 
prylaneum, amplissima est curia, lempUimque egregnim Jo vis Olympii; 
czeterieque urbis partes, uvd tout vidperpetud, multisque tiansversis, divisre, 
privatis yedificiis continentur.” 

B Plutarch, Dion, c. 29 ; Diotlor. xvi. 11. Compare the manifestations 
of the inhabitants of Skion£ to wauls Urasidus (Thucyd. iv. 121). 
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the other, Dion addressed 1 an animated harangue to the Syra¬ 
cusans around, exhorting them to strenuous efforts in defence 
of their newly-acquired rights and liberties, and inviting them 
to elect generals for the command, in order to accomplish the 
total expulsion of the Dionysian garrison. The Syracusans, 
with unanimous acclamations, named Dion and his brother 
Megakles generals with full powers. But both the brothers 
insisted that colleagues should be elected along with them. 
Accordingly twenty other persons were chosen besides, ten of 
them being from that small band of Syracusan exiles who had 
joined at Zakynlhus. 

Such was the entry of Dion into Syracuse, on the third day 2 
after his landing in Sicily; and such the first public act of 
renewed Syracusan freedom; the first after that fatal vote 
which, forty-eight years before, had elected the elder Dionysius 
general plenipotentiary, and placed in his hands the sword of 
state, without foresight of the consequences. In the hands of 
Dion, that sword was vigorously employed against the common 
enemy. He immediately attacked Epipol® ; and srich was the 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. io, 11. The description which 
Plulmch gives of the position of thissundial is distinct, and the harangue which 
Dion dcliveied while standing upon it, is an impressive fact 'Hv 8* flxb 
T?)i> aicp6’irnXiP rh irevrdTrvha, AiovvtrloP KarafTtcevaffavros^ 7}Xiorp6wiov 
Ka.Ta,fpa.v). s /cal v\ptj\6v. 'E7tI ToiWp vpuafias eb7jp.T)y6pT}(re 9 /mi irapu>pp.T)cre robs 
irohiras avr4x e(r ^ at tt)s fowflepfat. 

The sundial was thus under the acropolis, that is, in the low ground, 
immediately adjoining to Ortygia; near the place where the elder Dionysius 
is stated to have placed his large porticos and market-house (Diodor. xiv. 
7), and where the younger Dionysius erected the funereal monument to 
liis father (xv. 74). In order to arrive at the sundial, Dion must have 
descended from the height of Achradina. Now Plutarch mentions that 
Dion went up through Achmdina (Avjftt Sia rvjs ^xpaSttnjs). It is plain 
that he must have come down again from Achradina, though Plutarch does 
not specially mention it. And if he brought his men close under the walls 
of the enemy’s garrison, this can hardly have been for any other reason 
than that which I have assigned in the text. 

Plutarch indicates the separate localities with tolerable clearness, but he 
docs not give a perspicuous description of the whole march. Thus, he 
says that Dion, “ wishing lo harangue the people himself, went up through 
Achradina” (BouA/fjtieyoy Re /ml 5i* Iautov 'irpotfayopeva'ai robs bvOp&irovs, 
ai/jfci Sio Trjs 'AxpaSudjy), while the place from which Dion did harangue 
the people was down under the acropolis of Ortygia. 

Diodorus is still less clear about the localities, nor docs he say anything 
about the sundial or the exact spot from whence Dion spoke, though he 
mentions the march of Dion through Achradina, 

It seems probable that what Plutarch calls rh irej/rchruAa are the same 
os what Diodorus (xv. 74) indicates in the words reus pa<n\ticuts m\ovp.4yats 
•n-uAcus. 

2 Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 5* 
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consternation of the garrison left in it by the fugitive Titno- 
krates, that they allowed him to acquire possession of it, 
together with the strong fort of Euryalus, which a little courage 
and devotion might long have defended. This acquisition, 
made suddenly in the tide of success on one side and dis¬ 
couragement on the other, was of supreme importance, and 
went far to determine the ultimate contest. It not only reduced 
the partisans of Dionysius within the limits of Ortygia, but also 
enabled Dion to set free many state prisoners , 1 who became 
ardent partisans of the revolution, hollowing up his success, 
he lost no time in taking measures against Orlygia. To shut 
it up completely on the land-side, he commenced the erection 
of a wall of blockade, reaching from the Great Harbour at one 
extremity, to the sea on the eastern side of the Tortus Dakkius, 
at the other , 2 lie at the same time piovided aims as well as 
he could for the citizens, sending for those spare arms which 
he had deposited with Synalus at Minoa. It does not appear 
that the garrison of Ortygia made any sally to impede him ; so 
that in the course of seven days, he had not only received his 
arms from Synalus, but had completed, in a rough way, all 
or most of the blockading cross-wall 3 

At the end of these seven days, but not before (having been 
prevented by accident from receiving the express sent to him), 
Dionysius returned with his fleet to Orlyguu 4 Fatally indeed 
was his position changed. The islet was the only portion of 
the city which he possessed, and that too was shut up on 
the land-side by a blockading wall nearly completed. All the 
rest of the city was occupied by bitter enemies instead of 
by subjects, Leontini also, and probably many of his other 
dependencies out of Syracuse, had taken the opportunity of 
revolting . 5 6 Even with the large fleet which he had brought 
home, Dionysius did not think himself strong enough to face 
his enemies in the field, but resorted to stratagem. He first 
tried to open a private intrigue with Dion; who, however, 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29. 

9 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29 ; Diodor. xv. 12. Plutnrch says, tty 5 e aicpdiroMv 
«7r erelxure —Diodorus is more specific —rSiv 5 ^ ^vpaicovfftauf KareirKevaKST&v 
4 k 6a\i<r<nis *ls ddhatra-atf Btareixla-fj.aTa t &c. These are valuable words 
as indicating the line and the two teiminations of Dion’s blockading cross¬ 
walk 

3 Plutnrch, Dion, c. 29. 

4 This return of Dionysius, seven days after the coming of Dion, is 
specified both by Plutarch and Diodorus (Plutarch, Dion, c, 26-29 > 

Diodor, xvi, 11). 

6 DWlor xvi ifi 
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refused to receive any separate propositions, and desired him 
to address them publicly to the freemen, citizens of Syracuse. 
Accordingly, he sent envoys tendering to the Syracusans what 
in the present day would be called a constitution. He de¬ 
manded only moderate taxatiou, and moderate fulfilments of 
military service, subject to their own vote of consent. But the 
Syracusans laughed the offer to scorn, and Dion returned in 
their name the peremptory reply,—that no proposition from 
Dionysius could be received, short of total abdication; adding 
in his own name, that lie would himself, on the score of 
kindred, procure for Dionysius, if he did abdicate, both security 
and other reasonable concessions. These terms Dionysius 
affected to approve, desiring that envoys might be sent to him 
in Ortygia to settle the details. Both Dion and the Syracusans 
eagerly caught at his offer, without for a moment questioning 
his sincerity. Some of the most eminent Syracusans, approved 
by Dion, were despatched as envoys to Dionysius. A general 
confidence prevailed, that the retirement of the despot was 
now assured; and the soldiers and citizens employed against 
him, full of joy and mutual congratulations, became negligent 
of their guard on the cross-wall of blockade; many of them 
even retiring to their houses in the city. 

This was what Dionysius expected. Contriving to prolong 
the discussion, so as to detain the envoys in Ortygia all night, 
he ordered at daybreak a sudden sally of all his soldiers, whom 
he had previously stimulated both by wine and by immense 
promises in case of victory . 1 The sally was well timed and at 
first completely successful. One half of Dion's soldiers were 
encamped to guard the cross-wall (the other half being quartered 
in Achradina), together with a force of Syracusan citizens. But 
so little were they prepared for hostilities, that the assailants, 
rushing out with shouts and at a run, carried the wall at the 
first onset, slew the sentinels, and proceeded to demolish the 
wall (which was probably a rough and hasty structure) as well 
as to charge the troops on the outside of it. The Syracusans, 
surprised and terrified, fled with little or no resistance. Their 
flight partially disordered the stouter Dionian soldiers, who 
resisted bravely, but without having had time to form their 
regular array. Never was Dion more illustrious, both as an 
officer and as a soldier. He exerted himself to the utmost to 
form the troops, and to marshal them in ranks essential to the 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 30, fyir^tras bfepurou. It ia rare that we read of 
this proceeding with soldiers in antiquity. Diodor. xvi. n, 12, rb jiiyeQos 
twv JiraT'yoAioh', 
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effective fighting of the Grecian hoplitc. But his orders were 
unheard in the clamour, or disregarded in the confusion: his 
troops lost courage, the assailants gained ground, and the day 
seemed evidently going against him. Seeing that there was no 
other resource, he put himself at the head of his best and most 
attached soldiers, and threw himself, though now an elderly 
man, into the thickest of the fray. The struggle was the more 
violent as it took place in a narrow space between the new 
blockading wall on one side, and the outer wall of Ncapolis on 
the other. Both the armour and the person of Dion being 
conspicuous, he was known to enemies as well as friends, and 
the battle around him was among the most obstinate in Grecian 
history . 1 Darts rattled against both his shield und his helmet, 
while his shield was also pierced through by several spears 
which were kept from his body only by the breastplate. At 
length he was wounded through the right arm or hand, thrown 
on the ground, and in imminent danger of being made prisoner. 
But this forwaidness on his part so stimulated the courage of 
his own troops, that they both rescued him, and made re¬ 
doubled efforts against the enemy. Having named Timonid£s 
commander in his place, Dion with his disabled hand mounted 
on horseback, rode into Acliradina, and led forth to the battle 
that portion of his troops which were there in garrison. These 
men, fresh and good soldiers, restored the battle. The Syra¬ 
cusans came back to the field, all joined in strenuous conflict, 
and the Dionysian assailants were at length again driven within 
the walls of Ortygia. The loss on both sides was severe; that 
of Dionysius Soo men; all of whom he caused to be picked 
up from* the field (under a truee granted on his request by 
Dion), and buried with magnificent obsequies, as a means of 
popularising himself with the survivors . 2 

When we consider how doubtful the issue of this battle had 
proved, it seems evident that had Timokral£s maintained him¬ 
self in Epipolffi, so as to enable Dionysius to remain master of 
Epipolse as well as of Ortygia, the success of Dion’s whole 
enterprise in Syracuse would have been seriously endangered. 

Great was the joy excited at Syracuse by the victory. The 
Syracusan people testified their gratitude to the Dionian 

1 DLodor, xvi. 12. *0 5 e Afeov aveX'jrfcTws irapeffiroj/S^ju.ePos, ju.eT& ru>v 

apiffTtav a-rpanarwv t« rots iroXeplots’ /cal trvvdipas pd-XV^t iro\bv tiralci 
<p6vov iv ffTctBlcp, ’OA .lytp 56 foa<rri)pwn, tt}* 5taretxfou &rw pax^s offing, 
avvihpape irKydos arparKortbp elr trrevb// tottov. 

The text here is not quite clear (see Wesseling’s note) j but we guthor 
from the passage information about the lopogiaphy of Syracuse. 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 30 j Diodor. xvi. 12, n. 
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soldiers by voting a golden wreath to the value of 100 minse; 
while these soldiers, charmed with the prowess of their general, 
voted a golden wreath to him. Dion immediately began the 
re-establishment of the damaged cross-wall, which he repaired, 
completed, and put under effective guard for the future . 1 
Dionysius no longer tried to impede it by armed attack. Hut 
as lie was still superior at sea, he transported parties across the 
harbour to ravage the country for provisions, and despatched 
vessels to bring in stores also by sea. His superiority at sea 
was presently lessened by the arrival of Heraldeides from 
Peloponnesus , 2 with twenty triremes, three smaller vessels, and 
1500 soldiers. The Syracusans, now beginning to show them¬ 
selves actively on shipboard, got together a tolerable naval 
force. All the docks and wharfs lay concentrated in and round 
Ortygia, within the grasp of Dionysius, who was master of the 
naval force belonging to the city. Hut it would seem that the 
crews of some of the ships (who were mostly native Syracusans , 3 
with an intermixture of Athenians, doubtless of dcinocratical 
sentiments) must have deserted from the despot to the people, 
carrying over their ships, since we presently find the Syracusans 
with a fleeL of sixty triremes , 4 which they could hardly have 
acquired otherwise. 

Dionysius was shortly afterwards reinforced by Philistus, who 
brought to Ortygia, not only his fleet from the Tarentine Gulf, 
but also a considerable regiment of cavalry. With these latter, 
and some other troops besides, Philistus undertook an expedi¬ 
tion against the revolted LoontiuL But though he made bis 
way into the town by night, he was presently expelled by the 
defenders, seconded by reinforcements from Syracuse . 6 

To keep Ortygia provisioned, however, it was yet more indis¬ 
pensable for Philistus to maintain his superiority at sea against 
the growing naval power of the Syracusans, now commanded 
by Heraklcides . 3 After several partial engagements, a final 

1 Diodor. xvi. 13. 

a Diodor, xvi. if». Plutarch states that Heraklcidds brought only seven 
triremes. But lire force stated by Diodorus (given in my text) appears 
more probable. It is difficult otherwise to explain the number of ships 
which the Syracusans presently appear as possessing. Moreover the great 
importance, which IIcrakleidGs steps into, as opposed to Dion, is more 
easily accounted for. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 35. About the Athenian seamen in Ortygia, see a 
remarkable pasfnge of Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 A. When Pluto wns at 
Syracuse, in danger from the mercenaries, the Athenian seamen, there 
employed, gave warning to him as their countryman. 

4 Diodor, xvi. 16. c Diodor. xvi. 16. 

6 See a fragment of the fortieth Book of Lhc Philippica of Theopompus 
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battle, desperate and decisive, at length took place between the 
two admirals. Both fleets were sixty triremes strong. At first 
Philistus, brave and forward, appeared likely to be victorious. 
But presently Lhe fortune of the day turned against him. Uis 
ship was run ashore, and himself, with most part of his fleet, 
overpowered by the enemy. To escape captivity, he stabbed 
himself. The wound, however, was not moital; so that he 
fell alive, being now about 78 years of age, into the hands of 
his enemies,—who stripped him naked, insulted him brutally, 
and at length cut off his head, after which they dragged his 
body by the leg through the streets of Syracuse. 1 Revolting 
as this treatment is, we nmsL recollect that iL was less horrible 
than that which the elder Dionysius had inflicted on the 
Rhegine general Phyton. 

The last hopes of the Dionysian dynasty perished with 
Philistus, the ablest and most faithful of its servants. He had 
been an actor in its first day of usurpation—its eighteenth 
Brumaire: his timely, though miserable death, saved him from 
sharing in its last day of exile—its St. Helena. 

Even after the previous victory of Dion, Dionysius had lost 
all chance of overcoming the Syracusans by force. But he 
had now further lost, through the victory of Herakleides, his 
superiority at sea, and therefore his power even of maintaining 
himself permanently in Orlygia. The triumph of Dion seemed 
assured, and his enemy humbled in the dust. But though 
thus disarmed, Dionysius was still formidable by his means 
of raising intrigue and dissension in Syracuse, His ancient 
antipathy against Dion became more vehement than ever. 
Obliged to forego empire himself, yet resolved at any rate that 
Dion should be ruined along with him—he set on foot a tissue 
of base manoeuvres ; availing himself of the fears and jealousies 
of the Syracusans, the rivalry of Hcraldeid^s, the defects of 
Dion, and what was more important than all—the relationship 
of Dion to the Dionysian dynasty. 

Dion had displayed devoted courage, and merited the signal 
gratitude of the Syracusans. But he had been nursed in the 
despotism, of which his father had been one of the chief 
founders; he was attached by every tie of relationship to 
Dionysius, with whom his sister, his former wife, and his 
children, were still dwelling in the acropolis. The circum¬ 
stances therefore were such as to suggest to the Syracusans 

(Theopomp. Fragm. 212, ed, Didot), which seems to refer to this point of 
time, 

1 Diodor, xvi, 16; Plutarch, Dion, c. 
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apprehensions, noway unreasonable, that some private baiguin 
might be made by Dion with the aeiupolis, and that the 
eminent seivices which he had just rendered might only be 
made the stepping-stone to a fresh despotism in his person. 
Such suspicions received much countenance from the inihmi- 
ties of Dion, who combined, with a masculine and magnani¬ 
mous character, manners so haughty as to be painfully felt 
even by his own companions. The friendly letters from Syra¬ 
cuse, written to Plato or to others al Athens (possibly those 
from Timonidcs to Speusippus) shortly after the victory, con¬ 
tained much complaint ol the repulsive dcMneanour of Dion; 
which defect the philosopher exhorted his fiiend to amend. 1 
All those, whom Dion’s arrogance offended, weie confirmed in 
their suspicion of his despotic designs, and induced to turn 
for protection to his rival Hcnikleidus. This latter— formerly 
general in the service of Dionysius, from whose displeasure he 
had only saved his life by {light—had been unable or unwilling 
to co-operate with Dion in his expedition from Zakynthus, but 
had since brought to the aid of the Syracusans a considerable 
force, including several armed ships. Though not present at 
the first entry into Syracuse, nor arriving until Ortygia had 
already been placed under blockade, HcraldeidGs was esteemed 
the equal of Dion in abilities and in military efficiency ; while 
wilh regard to ulterior designs, he had the prodigious advantage 
of being free from connexion with the despotism and of raising 
no mistrust. Moreover his manners were not only popular, 
but according to Plutarch, 2 more than popular—*smooth, insidi¬ 
ous, and ilex ter oils in criminatory speech, for the ruin of rivals 
and for his own exaltation. 

As the contest presently came to be carried on rather at sea 
than on land, the equipment of a fleet became indispensable; 
so that Hcrakleidfis, who had brought the greatest number of 
triremes, naturally rose in importance. Shortly after his arrival, 
the Syracusan assembly passed a vote to appoint him admiral. 
But Dion, who seems only to have heard of this vote after it 
had passed, protested against it as derogating from the full 
powers which the Syracusans had by their former vote con¬ 
ferred upon himself. Accordingly the people, though with 
reluctance, cancelled their vote, and deposed HerakleidGs. 

1 Plato, ISpist. iv, p. 321 ii. ..... tvOvpav tea l 8ti So/ctt? tkt\p 
4 v$eea , r£p(i)$ tou Trpoff^troproi Oepwirevrucbs elvm* jtdj ovp \avOavero) are on fiii 
toB apuncew toTs &j/(fyx£iroiS rb reparreip icrriv , ?/ 8* au0a8e<« fyjj/diy 

^VOIKOS. 

0 Plutarch Dion, c. 32. 
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Having then gently rebuked Heraklcides for raising discord at 
a season when the common enemy was still dangerous, Dion 
convened another assembly; wherein he proposed, from him¬ 
self, the appointment of Heraklcides as admiral, with a guard 
equal to his own. 1 The right of nomination thus assumed 
displeased the Syracusans, humiliated Heraklcides, and exas¬ 
perated his partisans as well as the fleet which he commanded. 
It gave him power—together with provocation to employ that 
power for the ruin of Dion; who thus laid himself doubly open 
to genuine mistrust from some, and to intentional calumny 
from others. 

It is necessary to understand this situation, in order to appre¬ 
ciate the means affoided to Dionysius for personal intrigue 
directed against Dion, Though the vast majority of Syracusans 
were hostile to Dionysius, yet there were among them many 
individuals connected with those serving under him in Orlygia, 
and capable of being put in motion to promote his views. 
Shortly after the complete defeat of his sally, he renewed his 
solicitations for peace; to which Dion returned the peremptory 
answer, that no peace could he concluded until Dionysius 
abdicated and retired. Next, Dionysius sent out heralds from 
Ortygia with letters addressed to Dion from his female rela¬ 
tives. All these letters were full of complaints of the misery 
endured by these poor women; together with prayers that he 
would relax in his hostility. To avert suspicion, Dion caused 
the letters to be opened and read publicly before the Syracusan 
assembly; but their tenor was such, that suspicion, whether 
expressed or not, unavoidably arose, as to the effect on Dion’s 
sympathies. One letter there was, beming on its superscription 
the words “Hipparinus (the son of Dion) to his father.” At 
first many persons present refused to take cognisance of a com¬ 
munication so strictly private; but Dion insisted,and the letter 
was publicly read. It proved to come, not from the youthful 
Hipparinus, but from Dionysius himself, and was insidiously 
worded for the purpose of discrediting Dion in the minds of 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 33. IL would seem that Lhis Heraklcides ts the 
person alluded to in the fragment from the fortieth Hook of the Philippica 
of Theopompus {Theop. Fr. 212, ed. Didot):— 

npoardrai 5e ri)s irdteus tj(rav rw fj.hu Zhvpaicovfflcov rf A Brjtns tea i ‘Hpn/fW- 
Stjs, ray fua-OatySotov px& aos & Aujuatof. 

Probably also AlnOnis is the same person named as Alhtutis or Aihatms 
by Diodorus ami Plutarch (Diudor. xv. 94; Plutarch, Ti mol eon, 0. 23-37). 
Pie wrote a history uf Syracusan a flaiis during the pciiod of Dion and 
Timoleon, beginning from 362 n.c., and continuing the history of Philislus. 
See Hiftloricoinm Grace. PV.tmn. eil. Didot, vol. ii, p. 81. 
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the Syracusans. It began by reminding him of the long service 
which he had tendered to the despotism. It implored him not 
to bury that great power, as well as his own relatives, in one 
common ruin, for the sake of a people who would turn round 
and sting him, so soon as he had given them freedom. It 
offered, on the part of Dionysius himself, immediate retire¬ 
ment, provided Dion would consent to take his place. But it 
threatened, if Dion refused, the sharpest tortures against his 
female relatives and his son. 1 

This letter, well turned as a composition for its own purpose, 
was met by indignant refusal and protestation on the part of 
Dion. Without doubt his refusal would be received with 
cheers by the assembly; but the letter did not the less instil 
its intended poison into their minds. Plutarch displays 2 (in 
my judgement) no great knowledge of human nature, when 
he complains of the Syracusans for suffering the letter to im¬ 
press them with suspicions of Dion, instead of admiring his 
magnanimous resistance to such touching appeals. It was 
precisely the magnanimity required for the situation which 
made them mistrustful. Who could assure them that such a 
feeling, to the requisite pitch, was to be found in the bosom 
of Dion ? or who could foretell which, among painfully 
conflicting sentiments, would determine his conducL? The 
position of Dion forbade the possibility of his obtaining full 
confidence. Moreover his enemies, not content with inflaming 
the real causes of mistrust, fabricated gross falsehoods against 
him as well as against the mercenaries under his command. 
A Syracusan named SOsis, brother to one of the guards of 
Dionysius, made a violent speech in the Syracusan assembly, 
warning his countrymen to beware of Dion, lest they should 
find themselves saddled with a strict and sober despot in place 
of one who was always intoxicated. On the next day S6sis 
appeared in the assembly with a wound on the head, which he 
said that some of the soldiers of Dion had inflicted upon him 
in revenge for his speech. Many persons present, believing 
the story, warmly espoused his cause; while Dion had great 
difficulty in repelling the allegation, and in obtaining time for 
the investigation of its truth. On inquiry, it was discovered 
that the wound was a superficial cut inflicted by S6sis himself 
with a razor, and that the whole tale was an infamous calumny 
which lie had been bribed to propagate. 8 In this particular 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 31. 

u Plutarch, Dion, c. 32. 8 Plutarch, Dion, c, 34, 
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instance, it was found practicable to convict the delinquent of 
shameless falsehood. Hut there were numerous other attacks 
and perversions less tangible, generated by the same hostile 
interests, and tending towards the same end. ICvery day the 
suspicion and unfriendly sentiment of the Syracusans, towards 
Dion and his soldiers, became more embittered. 

The naval victory gained by llcmklcides and the Syracusan 
fleet over rhilistus, exalting both the spirit of Lhe Syiacusans 
and the glory of the admiral, still further lowered the influence 
of Dion, 'flic belief gained ground that even without him 
and his soldiers, the Syracusans could defend themselves, and 
gain possession of Ortygia. Tt was now that the defeated 
Dionysius senL from thence a fiosh embassy to Dion, offering 
to surrender to him the place with its garrison, magazine of 
arms, and treasure equivalent to five months’ full pay—on 
condition of being allowed to retire to Italy, and enjoy the 
revenues of a large and productive portion (called Gyarta) of 
the Syracusan territory. Dion again refused to reply, desiring 
him to address the Syracusan public, yet advising them to 
accepl the terms. 1 Under the existing mistrust towards Dion, 
this advice was interpreted as concealing an intended collusion 
between him and Dionysius. Herakleides promised, that if 
the war were prosecuted, he would keep Ortygia blocked up 
until it was surrended at discretion with all in it as prisoncis. 
Hut in spite of his promise, Dionysius contrived to elude his 
vigilance and sail off to Lolcri in Italy, with many companions 
and much pioperty, leaving Oitygia in command of his eldest 
soil Apollokrates. 

Though the blockade was immediately resumed and rendered 
stricter than before, yet this escape of the despot brought 
considerable discredit on Herakleides. Probably the Dionian 
partisans were not sparing in their reproach. To create for 
himself fresh popularity, Herakleides warmly espoused the 
proposition of a citizen named Hippo, for a fresh division of 
landed property; a proposition, which, considering the sweep¬ 
ing alteration of landed property made by the Dionysian 
dynasty, we may well conceive to have been recommended 
upon specious grounds of retributive justice, as well as upon 
the necessity of providing for poor citizens. Dion opposed 
the motion strenuously, but was outvoted. Other suggestions 
also, yet more repugnant to him, and even pointedly directed 
against him, were adopted. Lastly, Herakleides, enlarging 
upon his insupportable arrogance, prevailed upon the people 
1 Plutarch, TDiou, c. 37 ; Uiodur. xvi. 17. 
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to decree that new generals should be appointed, and that the 
pay due to the Diouian soldiers, now foiming a large arrear, 
should not be liquidated out of the public purse. 1 

It was towards midsummer that Dion was thus divested of 
his command, about nine months after his arrival at Syracuse." 
Twenty-five new generals were named, of whom 1 ferakleides 
was one. 

The measure, scandalously ungrateful and unjust, wheieby 
the soldiers were deprived of die pay due to them, was 
dictated by pure antipathy against Dion : for it does not seem 
to have been applied to those soldiers who had come with 
Herakleidds ; moreover the new geneials sent private messages 
to the Diouian soldiers, inviting them to desert their leader 
and join the Syracusans, in which case the grant of citizenship 
was promised to them.* 1 Had the soldiers complied, it is 
obvious, that eiLhcr the pay due, or some equivalent, must 
have been assigned to satisfy them. But one and all of them 
scorned the invitation, adhering to Dion Avith unshaken fidelity. 
The purpose of Herakleides was, to expel him alone. This 
however was prevented by the temper of the soldiers; who, 
indignant at the treacherous ingratitude of the Syracusans, 
instigated Dion to take a legitimate revenge upon them, and 
demanded only to be led to the assault. Refusing to employ 
force, Dion calmed their excitement, and put himself at their 
head to conduct them out of the city; not without remon¬ 
strances addressed to the generals and the people of Syracuse 
upon their proceedings, imprudent as avcII as wicked, while 
the enemy were still masters of Ortygia. Nevertheless, the 
new generals, chosen as the most violent enemies of Dion, 
not only turned a deaf ear to his appeal, but inflamed the 
antipathies of the people, and spurred them on to attack the 
soldiers on their march out of Syracuse. Their attack, though 
repeated more than once, was vigorously repulsed by the 
soldiers—excellent troops, 3000 in number; Avhile Dion, 
anxious only to ensure tlicir safety, and to avoid bloodshed 
on both sides, confined himself strictly to the defensive. He 
forbade all pursuit, giving up the prisoners without ransom as 
well us the bodies of the slam for burial. 4 

In this guise Dion arrived at Leontini, where he found the 
warmest sympathy towards himself, with indignant disgust at 
the behaviour of the Syracusans. Allied with the newly- 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 37; Diodor. xvi. 17. 
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enfranchised Syracuse against the Dionysian dynasty, the 
Leonlinos not only received the soldiers of Dion into Lheir 
citizenship, and voted to them a positive remuneration, but 
sent an embassy to Syracuse insisting that justice should be 
done to them. The Syracusans, on their side, sent envoys to 
Leontini, to accuse Dion before an assembly of all the allies 
there convoked. Who these allies were, our defective informa¬ 
tion does not enable us to say. Their sentence went in favour 
of Dion and against the Syracusans \ who nevertheless stood 
out obstinately, refusing all justice or reparation, 1 and fancy¬ 
ing themselves competent to reduce Ortygia without Dion’s 
assistance—since the provisions therein were exhausted, and 
the garrison was already suffering from famine. Despairing 
of reinforcement, Apollokrates had already resolved to send 
envoys and propose a capitulation, when Nypsius, a Neapolitan 
officer, despatched by Dionysius from Lokri, had Lhe good 
fortune to reach Ortygia at the head of a reinforcing liecM, 
convoying numerous transports with an abundant stock of 
provisions. There was now no further talk of surrender. The 
garrison of Ortygia was reinforced to 10,000 mercenary troops 
of considerable merit, and well provisoned for sonic time. 2 

The Syracusan admirals, either from carelessness or ill- 
fortune, had not been able to prevent the entry of Nypsius. 
But they made a sudden attack upon him while his ships weie 
in the harbour, and while the crews, thinking themselves safe 
from an enemy, were interchanging salutations or aiding to 
disembark the stores. This attack was well timed and suc¬ 
cessful. Several of the triremes of Nypsius were ruined- 
others were towed off as prizes, while the victory, gained by 
HerakleidSs without Dion, provoked extravagant joy through¬ 
out Syracuse, In the belief that Ortygia could not longer hold 
out, the citizens, the soldiers, and even the generals gave loose 
to mad revelry and intoxication, continued into the ensuing 
night. Nypsius, an able officer, watched his opportunity, and 
made a vigorous night-sally. His troops, issuing forth in good 
order, planted their scaling-ladders, mounted the blockading 
wall, and slew the sleeping or drunken sentinels without any 
resistance. Master of this important work, Nypsius employed 
a part of his men to pull it down, while he pushed the rest 
forward against the city. At daybreak the affrighted Syracusans 
saw themselves vigorously attacked even in their own strong¬ 
hold, when neither generals nor citizens were at all prepared 
to resist. The troops of Nypsius first forced their way into 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 40, 3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 41; Diodor. xvi. iS, rq. 
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NVapolis, which lay the nearest to the wall of Ortygia; next 
into Tycha, the other fortified suburb. Over these they 
ranged victorious, vanquishing all the detached parties of 
Syracusans which could be opposed to them. The streets 
became a scene of bloodshed—the houses, of plunder; for 
as Dionysius had now given up the idea of again permanently 
ruling at Syracuse, his troops thought of little else except 
satiating the revenge of their masLer and their own rapacity. 
The soldiers of Nypsius stripped the private dwellings in the 
town, taking away not only the property, but also the women 
and children, as booty into Ortygia, At last (it appears) they 
got also into Achmdina, the largest and most populous portion 
of Syracuse. Here the same scene of pillage, destruction, and 
bloodshed, was continued throughout the whole day, and on 
a still larger scale; with just enough resistance to pique the 
fury of the victors, without restraining their progress. 

It soon became evident to Herakleides and his colleagues, 
as well as to the general body of citizens, that there was no 
hope of safety except in invoking the aid of Dion and his 
soldiers from Lcontini. Yet the appeal to one whom they 
not only hated and feared, but had ignominiously maltreated, 
was something so intolerable, that for a long time no one 
would speak out to propose what every one had in his mind. 
At length some of the allies present, less concerned in the 
]political parties of the city, ventured to broach the proposition, 
which ran from man to man, and was adopted under a press 
of mingled and opposite emotions. Accordingly two officers 
of the allies, and five Syracusan horsemen, set off at full speed 
to Leontini, to implore the instant presence of Dion. Reach¬ 
ing the place towards evening, they encountered Dion himself 
immediately on dismounting, and described to him the 
miserable scenes now going on at Syracuse. Their tears and 
distress brought around them a crowd of hearers, Leontines as 
well as Peloponnesians; and a general assembly was speedily 
convened, before which Diou exhorted them to tell their story. 
They described, in the tone of men whose all was at stake, 
the actual sufferings and the impending total ruin of the city ; 
entreating oblivion for their past misdeeds, which were already 
but too cruelly expiated. 

Their discourse, profoundly touching to the audience, was 
heard in silence. Every one waited for Dion to begin, and to 
determine the fate of Syracuse. He rose to speak; but for 
a time tears checked his utterance, while his soldiers around 
cheered him with encouraging sympathy. At length he found 
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voice to say : “ I have convened you, Peloponnesians and allies, 
to deliberate about your own conduct. For me, deliberation 
would-be a disgrace, while Syracuse is in the hands of the 
destroyer. If I cannot save my country, I shall go and bury 
myself in its flaming ruins. For you, if, in spite of what has 
happened, you still choose to assist us, misguided and unhappy 
Syracusans, we shall owe it to you that we still continue a city. 
JBut if, in disdainful sense of wrong endured, you shall leave 
us to our fate, I here thank you for all your past valour and 
attachment to me, praying that the gods may reward you for 
it. Remember Dion, as one who neither deserted you when 
you were wronged, nor his own fellow-citizens when they were 
in misery.” 

This address, so replete with pathos and dignity, went home 
to the hearts of the audience, filling them with passionate 
emotion and eagerness to follow him. Universal shouts called 
upon him to put himself at their head instantly and march to 
Syracuse; while the envoys present fell upon his neck, invoking 
blessings both upon him and upon the soldiers. As soon as 
the excitement had subsided, Dion gave orders that every man 
should take his even ing meal forthwith, and return in arms to 
the spot, prepared for a night-march to Syracuse. 

By daybreak Dion and Ids band were within a few miles of 
the northern wall of Epipolie. Messengers from Syracuse here 
met him, inducing him to slacken his march and proceed 
with caution. Ilcrakleides and the other generals had sent a 
message forbidding his nearer approach, with notice that the 
gates would be closed against him; yet at the same time, 
counter-messages arrived from many eminent citizens, entreat¬ 
ing him to persevere, and promising him both admittance and 
support. Nypsius, having permitted his troops to pillage and 
destroy in Syracuse throughout the preceding day, had thought 
it prudent to withdraw them back into Ortygia for the night. 
His retreat raised the courage of Heralcleides and his 
colleagues; who, fancying that the attack was now over, 
repented of the invitation which they had permitted to be sent 
to Dion. Under this impression they despatched to him the 
second message of exclusion ; keeping guard at the gate in the 
northern wall to make their threat good. But the events of the 
next morning speedily undeceived them. Nypsius renewed his 
attack with greater ferocity than before, completed the demolition 
of the wall of blockade before Ortygia, and let loose his soldiers 
with merciless hand throughout all the streets of Syracuse. 
There was on this day less of pillage, but more of wholesale 
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slaughter. Men, women, and cluldicn polished indiscrimin¬ 
ately, and nothing was thought of by these barbarians except 
to make Syracuse a heap of ruins and dead bodies. To 
accelerate the process, and to forestall Dion's arrival, which 
they fully expected—they set fire to the city in several places, 
with toiclies and fire-bearing arrows. The miserable inhabi¬ 
tants knew not where to (lee, to escape the flames within their 
houses, or the sword without* The streets were strewed with 
corpses, while the fire gained ground perpetually, threatening 
to spread over the greater part of the city. Under such 
terrible circumstances, neither Ilcrakleides, himself wounded, 
nor the other generals, could hold out any longer against the 
admission of Dion; to whom even the brother and uncle of 
Heraldeides were sent, with pressing entreaties to accelerate 
his march, since the smallest delay would occasion ruin to 
Syracuse, 1 

Dion was about seven miles from the gates when these last 
cries of disliess reached him. Immediately hunying forward 
his soldiers, whose ardour was not inferior to his own, at a 
running pace, he reached speedily the gates called Hexapyla, 
in the northern wall of Epipoke. When once within these 
gates, he halted in an interior area called the PIekatompedon, a 
His light-armed were sent forward at once to arrest the 
destroying enemy, while he kept back the hoplites until he 
could form them into separate columns under proper captains, 
along with the citizens who crowded round him with demon¬ 
strations of grateful reverence. He distributed them so as to 
enter the interior portion of Syracuse, and attack the troops 
of Nypsius, on several points at once. 3 Being now within the 
exterior fortification formed by the wall of Epipoire, there lay 
before him the tripartite interior city—Tycba, Neapolis, 
Achradina. Each of these parts had its separate fortification ; 
between Tycha and Neapolis lay an unfortified space, but 
each of them joined on to Achradina, the western wall of 
which formed their eastern wall. It is probable that these 
interior fortifications had been partially neglected since the 
construction of the outer walls along Epipolre, which comprised 
them all within, and formed the principal defence against a 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 45. 
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foreign enemy. Moreover the troops of Nypsius, having been 
masters of the three towns, and roving as destroyers around 
them, for several hours, had doubtless broken down the gates 
and in other ways weakened the defences. The scene was 
frightful, and the ways everywhere impeded by flame and 
smoke, by falling houses and fragments, and by the numbers 
who lay massacred around. It was amidst such horrors that 
Dion and his soldiers found themselves—while penetrating in 
different divisions at once into Neapolis, Tychu, and Achradina. 

His task would probably have been difficult, had Nypsius 
been able to control the troops under his command, in them¬ 
selves brave and good. But these troops had been for some 
hours dispersed throughout the streets, satiating their licentious 
and murderous passions, and destroying a town which Diony¬ 
sius now no longer expected to retain. Recalling as many 
soldiers as he could from this brutal disorder, Nypsius 
marshalled them along the interior fortification, occupying the 
entrances and exposed points where Dion would seek to 
penetrate into the city. 1 The battle was thus not continuous, 
but fought between detached parties at separate openings, 
often very narrow, and on ground sometimes difficult to 
surmount, amidst the conflagration blazing everywhere around. 2 
Disorganised by pillage, the troops of Nypsius could oppose 
no long resistance to the forward advance of Dion, with 
soldiers full of ardour and with the Syracusans around him 
stimulated by despair. Nypsius was overpowered, compelled 
to abandon his line of defence, and to retreat with his troops 
into Ortygia, which the greater number of them reached in 
safety. Dion and his victorious troops, after having forced 
the entrance into the city, did not attempt to pursue them. 
The first and most pressing necessity was to extinguish the 
flames; but no inconsiderable number of the soldiers of 
Nypsius were found dispersed through the streets and houses, 
and slain while actually carrying off plunder on their shoulders. 
Long after the town was cleared of enemies, however, all 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 46. vapareray/jL^ptvu irapth rb 
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hands within it were employed in stopping the conflagration ; 
a task in which they hardly succeeded, even by unremitting 
efforts throughout the day and the following night. 1 

On the morrow Syracuse was another city; disfigured by the 
desolating trace of flame and of the hostile soldiery, yet still 
refreshed in the hearts of its citizens, who felt that they had 
escaped much worse; and above all, penetrated by a renewed 
political sj)iiit, and a deep sense of repentant gratitude towards 
Dion. All those generals, who had been chosen at the last 
election from their intense opposition to him, fled forthwith; 
except Heraklcides and Theodotes. These two men were 
his most violent and dangerous enemies ; yet it appears that 
they knew his character better than their colleagues, and 
therefore did not hesitate to throw themselves upon his mercy. 
They surrendered, confessed their guilt, and implored his 
forgiveness. His magnanimity (they said) would derive a new 
lustre, if he now rose superior to his just resentment over 
misguided rivals, who stood before him humbled and ashamed 
of their former opposition, entreating him to deal with them 
better than they had dwelt with him. 

If Dion had put their request to the vote, it would have 
been refused by a large majority. His soldiers, recently 
defrauded of their pay, were yet burning with indignation 
against Urn authors of such an injustice. His friends, remind¬ 
ing him of the bitter and unscrupulous attacks which he as 
well as they had experienced from Herakleidfis, exhorted him 
to purge the city of one who abused the popular forms to 
purposes hardly less mischievous than despotism itself. The 
life of Heraklcides now hung upon a thread. Without pro¬ 
nouncing any decided opinion, Dion had only to maintain an 
equivocal silence, and suffer the popular sentiment to manifest 
itself in a verdict invoked by one party, expected even by the 
opposite. The more was every one astonished when he took 
upon himself the responsibility of pardoning Herakleides; 
adding, by way of explanation and satisfaction 2 to his disap¬ 
pointed friends— 

“Other generals have gone through most of their training 
with a view to arms and Avar. My long training in the 
Academy has been devoted to aid me in conquering anger, 
envy, and all malignant, jealousies. To show that I have 
profited by such lessons, it is not enough that I do my duty 
towards my friends and towards honest men. The true test is, 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 45, 46; Diodor, xvi. 20. 
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if, after being wronged, 1 show myself placable and gentle 
towards the wrong-doer. My wish is to prove myself superior 
to HerakIcicles more in goodness and justice, than in power 
and intelligence. Successes in war, even when achieved 
single-handed, arc half owing to fortune. If Heraldeides has 
been treacherous and wicked through envy, it is not for Dion 
to dishonour a virtuous life in obedience to angry sentiment. 
Nor is human wickedness, great as it often is, ever pushed to 
such an excess of stubborn brutality, as not to be amended by 
gentle and gracious treatment, from steady benefactors.” 1 
We may reasonably accept this as something near the 
genuine spcecli of Dion, reported by his companion Timonides, 
and thus passing into the biography of Plutarch. It lends a 
peculiar interest, as an exposition of motives, to the act which 
it accompanies. The sincerity of the exposition admits of no 
doubt, for all the ordinary motives of the case counselled an 
opposite conduct * and had Dion been in like manner at the 
feet of his rival, his life would assuredly not have been spared. 
He took pride (with a sentiment something like that of 
Kallikralidas 2 on liberating the prisoners taken at Methymna) 
in realising by conspicuous act the lofLy morality which he 
had imbibed from the Academy; the rather, as the case 
presented every temptation to depart from it. Persuading 
himself that he could by an illustrious example put to shame 
and soften the mutual cruelties so frequent in Grecian party- 
warfare, and regarding the amnesty towards Heraklcid&s as a 
proper sequel to the generous impulse which had led him to 
march from Leontini to Syracuse,—he probably gloried in 
both, more than in the victory itself. We shall presently have 
the pain of discovering that his anticipations were totally 
disappointed. And we may be sure that at the time, the 
judgement passed on his proceeding towards HeraldcidGs was 
very different from what it now receives. Among his friends 
and soldiers, the generosity of the act would be forgotten in 
its imprudence. Among his enemies, it would excite surprise, 
perhaps admiration—yet few of them would be conciliated or 
converted into friends. In the bosom of HerakleidSs himself, 
the mere fact of owing his life to Dion would be a new and 
intolerable humiliation, which the Erinnys within would goad 
him on to avenge. Dion would be warned, by the criticism 
of his friends, as well as by the instinct of his soldiers, that 
in yielding to a magnanimous sentiment, he overlooked the 
reasonable consequences; and that IierakleidGs continuing at 
1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 47. 3 See vol. viii. chap. Ixiv. of this History. 
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Syracuse would only be more dangerous both to him and 
them, than be had been before. Without taking his life, 
Dion might have required him to depart from Syracuse; 
which sentence, having regard to the practice of the time, 
would have been accounted generosity. 

It was Dion's next business to renew the wall of blockade 
constructed against Ortygia, and partially destroyed in the 
late sally of Nypsius. Every Syracusan citizen was directed to 
cut a stake, and deposit it near the spot; after which, during 
the ensuing night, the soldiers planted a stockade so as to 
restore the broken parts of the line. Protection being thus 
ensured to the city against Nypsius and his garrison, Dion 
proceeded to bury the numerous dead who had been slain in 
the sally, and to ransom the captives, no less than 2000 in 
number, who had been carried orf into Ortygia. 1 A trophy, 
with sacrifice to the gods for the victory, was not forgotten. 2 

A public assembly was now held to elect new generals in 
place of those who had fled. PJere a motion was made by 
Herakleides himself, that Dion should be chosen general with 
full powers both by land and sea. The motion was received 
with great favour by the principal citizens; but the poorer 
men were attached to Herakleides, especially the seamen; 
who preferred serving under his command, and loudly required 
that he should be named admiral, along with Dion as 
general on land. Forced to acquiesce in this nomination, 
Dion contented himself with insisting and obtaining that the 
resolution, which had been previously adopted for redistributing 
lands and houses, should be rescinded. 3 

The position of affairs at Syracuse was now pregnant with 
mischief and quarrel. On land, Dinn enjoyed a dictatorial 
authority; at sea, Herakleides, his enemy not less than ever, 
was admiral, by separate and independent nomination. The 
undefined authority of Dion—exercised by one self-willed, 
though magnanimous, in spirit, and extremely repulsive in 
manner—was sure to become odious after the feelings arising 
out of the recent rescue had worn off; and abundant opening 
would thus be made for the opposition of Herakleides, often 
on just grounds. That officer indeed was little disposed to 
wait for just pretences. Conducting the Syracusan fleet to 
MessSnfi in order to carry on war against Dionysius at Lokri, 
he not only tried to raise the seamen in arms against Dion, 
by charging him with despotic designs, but even entered into 
a secret treaty with the common enemy Dionysius; through the 
1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 48. 9 Diodor. xvi. 20. B Plutarch, Dion, c. 48. 
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intervention of the Spartan Pharax, who commanded the 
Dionysian troops. His intrigues being discovered, a violent 
opposition was raised against them by the leading Syracusan 
citizens. It would seem (as far as we can make out from the 
scanty information of Plutarch) that the military operations 
were frustrated, and that the armament was forced to return 
to Syracuse. Here again the quarrel was renewed—the seamen 
apparently standing with Herakleides, the principal citizens 
with Dion—and carried so far, that the city suffered not only 
from disturbance, but even from irregular supply of provisions. 1 
Among the mortifications of Dion, noL the least was that 
which he experienced from his own friends or soldiers, who 
reminded him of their warnings and predictions when he 
consented to spare Herakleides. Meanwhile Dionysius had 
sent into Sicily a body of troops under Pharax, who were 
encamped at Neapolis in the Agrigentinc territory. In what 
scheme of operations this movement forms a part, we cannot 
make out; for Plutarch tells us nothing except what bears 
immediately on the quarrel between Dion and Herakleides. 
To attack Pharax, the forces of Syracuse were brought out; 
the fleet under Herakleides, the soldiers on land under Dion. 
The latter, though lie thought it imprudent to fight, was 
constrained to hazard a battle by the insinuations of Hcra- 
kleid£s and the clamour of the seamen; who accused him of 
intentionally eking out the war for the purpose of prolonging 
his own dictatorship. Dion accordingly attacked Pharax, but 
was repulsed. Yet the repulse was not a serious defeat, so 
that he was preparing to renew the attack, when he was 
apprised that Herakleides with the fleet had depaited and 
were returning at their best speed to Syracuse; with the 
intention of seizing the city, and barring out Dion with his 
troops. Nothing but a rapid and decisive movement could 
defeat this scheme. Leaving the camp immediately with his 
best horsemen, Dion rode back to Syracuse as fast as possible; 
completing a distance of 700 stadia (about 82 miles) in a very 
short time, and forestalling the arrival of Herakleides. 2 

Thus disappointed and exposed, Herakleides found means 
to direct another manoeuvre against Dion, through the medium 
of a Spartan named Gmsylus; who had been sent by the 
Spartans, informed of the dissensions in Syracuse, to offer 
himself (like Gylippus) for the command. HerakleidGs eagerly 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 48. /cal Bt avri\v air opia /cal crirdvis tV ra?v 3i f pa- 
Kovtrats , &c. 

8 Plutarch, Dion, c. 49. 
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took advantage of the arrival of this officer; pressing the 
Syracusans to accept a Spartan as their commander-in-chief. 
But I lion replied that there were plenty of native Syracusans 
qualified for command; moreover, if a Spartan was required, 
he was himself a Spartan, by public grant. Gsesylus, having 
ascertained the state of affairs, had the virtue and prudence 
not merely to desist from his own pietcnsions, but also to 
employ his best efforts in reconciling Dion and Heiakleides. 
Sensible that the wrong had been on the side of the latter, 
Gresylus constrained him to bind himself by the strongest 
oaths to better conduct in future. lie engaged his own 
guarantee for the observance of the covenant; but the better 
to ensure such observance, the greater part of the Syracusan 
fleet (the chief instrument of Herakleides) was disbanded, 
leaving only enough to keep Ortygia under blockade. 1 

The capture of that islet and fortress, now more strictly 
watched than ever, was approaching. What had become of 
Pharax, or why he did not advance, after the retreat of Dion, 
to harass the Syracusans and succour Ortygia—we know not. 
But no succour arrived; provisions grew scarce; and the 
garrison became so discontented, that Apollolcrates the son 
of Dionysius could not hold out any longer. Accordingly, he 
capitulated with Dion; handing over to him Ortygia with its 
fort, arms, magazines and everything contained in it—except 
what he could carry away in five triremes. Aboard of these 
vessels, he placed his mother, his sisters, his immediate friends, 
and his chief valuables, leaving everything else behind for Dion 
and the Syracusans, who crowded to the beach in multitudes 
to see him depart. To them the moment was one of lively joy 
and mutual self-congratulation—promising to commence a new 
era of freedom. 2 

On entering Ortygia, Dion saw, for the first time after a 
separation of about twelve years, his sister Arislomache, his 
wife Arete, and his family. The interview was one of the 
tenderest emotion and tears of delight to all. Arete, having 
been made against her own consent the wife of Timokrates, 
was at first afraid to approach Dion. But he received and 
embraced her with unabated affection. 3 He conducted both 
her and his son away from the Dionysian acropolis, in which 
they had been living since his absence, into his own house; 
having himself resolved not to dwell in the acropolis, but to 
leave it as a public fort or edifice belonging to Syracuse. 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 50. a PluLnrcli, Dion, c. 50. 

s Plutarch, Dion, c. 51. 
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However, this renewal of his domestic happiness was shortly 
afterwards embittered by the death of his son; who having 
imbibed from Dionysius drunken and dissolute habits, fell 
from the roof of the house, in a fit of intoxication or frenzy, 
and perished. 1 

Dion was now at the pinnacle of power as well as of glory. 
With means altogether disproportionate, he had achieved the 
expulsion of the giLatest despot in Greece, even from an 
impregnable stronghold. He had combated danger and 
difficulty with conspicuous resolution, and had displayed 
almost chivahous magnanimity. Had he “breathed ouL his 
soul” 3 at the inslanl of triumphant entry into Ortygia, the 
Academy would have been glorified by a pupil of first-rate 
and unsullied merit. But that cup of prosperity, which 
poisoned so many oLher eminent Greeks, had now the fatal 
effect of exaggerating all the worst of Dion's qualities, and 
damping all the best. 

Plutarch indeed boasts, and we may perfectly believe, that 
he maintained the simplicity of his table, his raiment, and 
his habits of life, completely unchanged—now that he had 
become master of Syracuse, and an object of admiration to 
all Greece. In this respect, Plato and the Academy had 
reason to be proud of their pupil, 8 But the public mistakes, 
now to be recounted, were not the less mischievous to his 
countrymen as well as to himself. 

From the first moment of his entry into Syracuse from 
Peloponnesus, Dion had been suspected and accused of 
aiming at the expulsion of Dionysius, only in order to transfer 
the despotism to himself. His haughty and repulsive manners, 
raising against him personal antipathies everywhere, were cited 
as confirming the charge. Even at moments when Dion was 
labouring for the genuine good of the Syracusans, this suspicion 
had always more or less crossed his path; robbing him of 
well-merited gratitude—and at the same time discrediting his 
opponents, and the people of Syracuse, as guilty of mean 
jealousy towards a benefactor. 

The time had now come when Dion was obliged to act in 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 5. 

B Juvenal, Satir. x. 2S1— 
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8 Hut arch, Dion, c. *J2. 
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such a manner as either to confinn, or to belie, such unfavour¬ 
able auguries. Unfortunately both his words and his deeds 
confirmed them in the strongest manner. The proud and 
repulsive external demeanour, for which he had always been 
notorious, was rather aggravated than softened. lie took 
pride in showing, more plainly than ever, that he despised 
everything which looked like courting popularity . 1 

If the words and manner of Dion were thus significant, 
both what he did, and what he left undone, was more 
significant still. Of that great boon of freedom, which he 
had so loudly promised to the Syracusans, and which he had 
directed his herald to proclaim on first entering their walls, 
he conferred absolutely nothing. He retained his dictatorial 
power unabated, and his military foice certainly without 
reduction, if not actually reinforced; for as Apollokrates did 
not convey away with him the soldiers in Ortygia, we may 
reasonably presume that a part of them at least remained to 
embrace the service of Dion. He preserved the acropolis and 
fortifications of Ortygia just as they were, only garrisoned by 
troops obeying his command instead of that of Dionysius. 
His victory made itself felt in abundant presents to his own 
friends and soldiers ; 2 but to the people of Syracuse, it produced 
nothing better than a change of masters. 

It was not indeed the plan of Dion to constitute a permanent 
despotism. He intended to establish himself king, but to grant 
to the Syracusans what in modem times would be called a 
constitution. Having imbibed from Plato and the Academy 
as well as from his own convictions and tastes, aversion to a 
pure democracy, he had resolved to introduce a Lacedaemonian 
scheme of mixed government, combining king, aristocracy, 
and people, under certain provisions and limitations. Of this 
general tenor are the recommendations addressed both to him, 
and to the Syracusans after his death, by Plato ; who how¬ 
ever seems to contemplate, along with the political scheme, 
a Lykurgean reform of manners and practice. To aid in 
framing and realising his scheme, Dion had sent to Corinth 
to invite counsellors and auxiliaries; for Corinth was suitable 
to his views, not simply as mother city of Syracuse, but also 
as a city thoroughly oligarchical , 3 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 52. Tou ytitWot irepl r As 6fit\(as 6yieov /cal rov 1 rphs 
rfo &7}fiov hrevovs £</>tkoveltcet vepekstv jutjSc xaA <£ trat * Kairot 

*rQv Trpayfidruy avrtji for tov, /cal Ukdrapos ItrtrilJWvros, &c, 

a Plutarch, Dion, c. 52. 
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That these intentions on the part of Dion were sincere, we 
need not question. They had been originally conceived with¬ 
out any views of acquiring the first place for himself, during 
the life of the elder Dionysius, and were substantially the 
same as those which he had exhorted the younger Dionysius 
to realise, immediately after the death of the father. They 
arc the same as he had intended to further by calling in 
Plato,—with what success, has been already recounted. But 
Dion made the fatal mistake of not remarking, that the state 
of Ihings, both as to himself and as to Syracuse, was totally 
altered during the interval between 367 u.c. and 354 13.C. If 
at the former period, when the Dionysian dynasty was at 
the zenith of power, and Syracuse completely prostrated, the 
younger Dionysius could have been persuaded spontaneously 
and without contest or constraint to merge his own despotism 
in a more liberal system, even dictated by himself—it is certain 
that such a free, though moderate concession, would at first 
have provoked unbounded gratitude, and would have had a 
chance (though that is more doubtful) of giving long-continued 
satisfaction. But the situation was totally different in 354 b.c., 
when Dion, after the expulsion of Apollokvates, had become 
master in Ortygia; and it was his mistake that he still insisted 
on applying the old plans when they had become not merely 
unsuitable, but mischievous. Dion was not in the position of 
an established despot, who consents to renounce, for the public 
good, powers which every one knows that he can retain, if he 
chooses; nor were the Syracusans any longer passive, prostrate, 
and hopeless. They had received a solemn promise of liberty, 
and had been thereby inflamed into vehement action, by Dion 
himself; who had been armed by them with delegated powers, 
for the special purpose of putting down Dionysius. That 
under these circumstances Dion, instead of laying down his 
trust, should constitute himself king—even limited king—and 
determine how much liberty he would consent to allot to the 
Syracusans who had appointed him—this was a proceeding 
which they could not but resent as a flagrant usurpation, and 
which he could only hope to maintain by force. 

The real conduct of Dion, however, was worse even than 
this. He manifested no visible evidence of realising even that 
fraction of popular liberty which had entered into his original 
scheme. What exact promises he made, we do not know. 
But he maintained his own power, the military force, and the 
despotic fortifications, provisionally undiminished. And who 
could tell how long he intended to maintain them ? Th&t he 
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really had in his mind purposes such as Plato 1 gives him 
credit for, I believe to be true. But he took no practical step 
towards them. He had resolved to accomplish them, not 
through persuasion of the Syracusans, but through his own 
power. This was the excuse which he probably made to him¬ 
self, and which pushed him down that inclined plane from 
whence there was afterwards no escape. 

It was not likely that Dion's conduct would pass without a 
protest. That protest came loudest from Heraldeides ; who, 
so long as Dion had been acting in the real service of Syracuse, 
had opposed him in a culpable and traitorous manner—and 
who now again found himself in opposition to Dion, when 
opposition had become the side of patriotism as well as of 
danger. Invited by Dion to attend the council, he declined, 
saying that he was now nothing more than a private citizen, 
and would attend the public assembly along with the rest; a 
hint which implied, plainly as well as reasonably, that Dion 
also ought to lay down his power, now that the common 
enemy was put down. 2 The surrender of Ortygia had pro¬ 
duced strong excitement among the Syracusans. They were 
impatient to demolish the dangerous stronghold erected in 
that islet by the elder Dionysius; they both hoped and 
expected, moreover, to see the destruction of that splendid 
funereal monument which his son had built in his honour, 
and the urn with its ashes cast out. Now of these two 
measures, the first was one of pressing and undeniable 
necessity, which Dion ought to have consummated without a 
moment's delay; the second was compliance with a popular 
antipathy at that time natural, which would have served as an 
evidence that the old despotism stood condemned. Yet Dion 
did neither. It was Heraldeides who censured him, and 
moved for the demolition of the Dionysian Bastile; thus 
having the glory of attaching his name to the measure eagerly 
performed by Timoleon eleven years afterwards, the moment 
that he found himself master of Syracuse. Not only Dion 
did not originate the overthrow of this dangerous stronghold, 
but when Heraldeides proposed it, he resisted him and pre¬ 
vented it from being done. 3 Wc shall find the same den 
serving for successive despots—preserved by Dion for them 

I Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 335 F, p. 351 A; Epistol, viii, p. 357 A. 

a Plutarch, Dion, c. 53. 
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as well as for himself, and only removed by the real liberator 
Timoleon. 

Herakleides gained extraordinary popularity among the 
Syracusans by his courageous and patriotic conduct. But 
Dion saw plainly that he could not, consistently with his own 
designs, permit such free opposition any longer. Many of 
his adherents, looking upon Herakleides as one who ought 
not to have been spared on the previous occasion, were ready 
to put him to deaLh at any moment; being restrained only by 
a special prohibition which Dion now thought it time to remove. 
Accordingly, with his privity, they made their way into the 
house of Herakleides and slew him . 1 

This dark deed abolished all remaining hope of obtaining 
Syracusan freedom from the hands of Dion, and stamped him 
as the mere successor of the Dionysian despotism. It was 
in vain that he attended the obsequies of Herakleides with 
his full mililary force, excusing his well-known crime to the 
people, on the plea, that Syracuse could never be at peace 
while two such rivals were both in active political life. Under 
the circumstances of the case, the remark was an insulting 
derision; though it might have been advanced with pertinence 
as a reason for sending Herakleides away, at the moment 
when he before spared him. Dion had now conferred upon 
his rival the melancholy honour of dying as a martyr to 
Syracusan freedom; and in that light he was bitterly mourned 
by the people. No man after this murder could think himself 
secure. Having once employed the soldiers as executioners 
of his own political antipathies, Dion proceeded to lend himself 
more and more to their exigencies. He provided for them 
pay and largesses, great in amount, first at the cost of his 
opponents in the city, next at that of his friends, until at 
length discontent became universal. Among the general body 
of the citizens, Dion became detested as a tyrant, and the 
more detested because he had presented himself as a liberator; 
while the soldiers also were in great part disaffected to him. 2 

The spies and police of the Dionysian dynasty not having 
been yet re-established, there was ample liberty at least of 
speech and censure; so that Dion was soon furnished with 
full indications of the sentiment entertained towards him, 
He became disquieted and irritable at this change of public 
feeling; 3 angry with the people, yet at the same time ashamed 

1 Plutaich, Dion, c. 53; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 6. 

B Cornel. Nepos, Dion, c. 7. 

B Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 7. *• Insuetus male audiendi/* &c. 
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of himself. The murder of Herakleides sal heavy on his 
soul. 

The same man whom he had spared before when in the 
wrong, he had now slain when in the right. The maxims of the 
Academy which had imparted to him so much self-satisfaction 
in the former act, could hardly fail to occasion a proportionate 
sickness of self-reproach in the latter. Dion was not a mjerc 
power-seeker, nor piepared for all that endless apparatus of 
mistrustful precaution, indispensable to a Grecian despot. 
When told that his life was in danger, he replied that he 
would rather perish at once by the bands of the first assassin, 
than live in perpetual diffidence, towards friends as well as 
enemies. 1 

One thus too good for a despot, and yet unfit for a 
popular leader, could not remain long in the precarious 
position occupied by Dion. His intimate friend, the Athenian 
Kallippus, seeing that the man who could destroy him would 
become popular with the Syracusans as well as with a large 
portion of the soldiery, formed a conspiracy accordingly. He 
stood high in the confidence of J)ion, had been his com¬ 
panion during his exile at Alliens, had accompanied him to 
Sicily, and entered Syracuse by his side. But Plato, anxious 
for the credit of the Academy, is careful to inform us, that 
this inauspicious friendship arose, not out of fellowship in 
philosophy, but out of common hospitalities, and especially 
common initiation in the Eleusinian mysteries. 3 Brave and 
forward in battle, Kallippus enjoyed much credit with the 
soldiery. He was conveniently placed for tampering with 
them, and by crafty stratagem, he even ensured the un¬ 
conscious connivance of Dion himself- Having learnt that 
plots were formed against his life, Dion talked about them to 
Kallippus, who offered himself to undertake the part of spy, 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 56, *A\\' d fihu Mtav, ^7rl rob tcard rbp 'HpafcAdSijv 
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iuid by simulated partnership to detect as well as to betray 
the conspirators. Under this confidence, Kallippus had full 
licence for currying on his intrigues unimpeded, since Dion 
disregarded the many warnings which reached him. 1 Among 
the rumours raised out of Dion’s new position, and in¬ 
dustriously circulated by Kallippus—one was, that lie was 
about to call back Apollokrat&s, son of Dionysius, as his 
partner and successor in the despotism—as a substitute for 
the youthful son who had recently perished. Liy these and 
other rcpoits, Dion became more and more discredited, while 
Kallippus secretly organised a wider circle of adherents. His 
plot however did not escape the penetration of Aristomache 
and Arete : who having first addressed unavailing hints to 
Dion, at last took upon them to question Kallippus himself. 
The latter not only denied the charge, but even confirmed 
his denial, at their instance, by one of the most solemn and 
terrific oaths recognised in Grecian religion; going into the 
sacred grove of Demeter and Persephone, touching the 
purple robe of the goddess, and taking in his hand a lighted 
torch. 2 

Inquiry being thus eluded, there came on presently the day 
of the Koreia:—the festival of these very two goddesses in 
whose name and presence Kallippus had forsworn. This 
was the day which he had fixed for execution. The strong 
points of defence in Syracuse were confided beforehand to his 
principal adherents, while his brother Philostrales 3 kept a 
trireme manned in the harbour ready for flight in case the 
scheme should miscarry. While Dion, taking no part in the 
festival, remained at home, Kallippus caused his house to be 
surrounded by confidential soldiers, and then sent into it a 
select company of Zakynthians, unarmed, as if for the purpose 
of addressing Dion on business. These men, young and of 
distinguished muscular strength, being admitted into the 
house, put aside or intimidated the slaves, none of whom 
manifested any zeal or attachment. They then made their 
way up to Dion’s apartment, and attempted to throw him 
down and strangle him. So strenuously did he resist, how- 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 54; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 8. 
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ever, that they found it impossible to kill him without arms; 
which they were perplexed how to procure, being afraid to 
open the door, lest aid might be introduced against them. 
At length one of their number descended to a back-door, and 
procured from a Syracusan without, named Lykon, a short 
sword; of the Laconian sort, and of peculiar workmanship. 
With this weapon they put Dion to death. 1 They then seized 
Aristomachc and Arete, the sister and wife of Dion. These 
unfortunate women were cast into prison, where they were 
long detained, and where the latter was delivered of a 
posthumous son. 

Thus perished Dion, having lived only about a year after 
his expulsion of the Dionysian dynasty from Syracuse—but a 
year too long for his own fame. Notwithstanding the events 
of those last months, there is no doubt that he was a man 
essentially differing from the class of Grecian despots; a man, 
not of aspirations purely personal, nor thirsting merely for 
multitudes of submissive subjects and a victorious army—but 
with large public-minded purposes attached as co-ordinate to 
his own ambitious views. He wished to perpetuate his name 
as the founder of a polity, cast in something of the general 
features of Sparta; which, while it did not shock Hellenic 
instincts, should reach farther than political institutions 
generally aim to do, so as to re-model the sentiment and 
habits of the citizens, on principles suited to philosophers 
like Plato. Brought up as Dion was from childhood at the 
court of the elder Dionysius, unused to that established 
legality, free speech, and habit of active citizenship, front 
whence a large portion of Hellenic virtue flowed—the wonder 
is, how he acquired so much public conviction and tme 
magnanimity of soul—not how he missed acquiring more. 
The influence of Plato during his youth stamped his mature 
character; but that influence (as Plato himself tells us) 
found a rare predisposition in the pupil. Still, Dion had no 
experience of the working of a free and popular government. 
The atmosphere in which his youth was passed, was that of 
an energetic despotism; while the aspiration which he imbibed 
from Plato was, to restrain and regularise that despotism, and 
to administer to the people a certain dose of political liberty, 
yet reserving to himself the task of settling how much was 
good for them, and the power of preventing them from 
acquiring more. 

How this project—the natural growth of Dion's mind, for 

1 1 ’lutarch, Dion, c. 57; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. 9; Diodor. xvi. 31. 
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which his tastes and capacities were suited—was violently 
thrust aside ihiougli the alienated feelings of the younger 
Dionysius—hns been already recounted. The position of 
Dion was now completely altered, lie became a banished, 
ill-used man, stung with contemptuous antipathy against 
Dionysius, and eager to put down his despotism over Syracuse. 
Here were new motives apparently falling in with the old 
project. But the conditions of the problem had altogether 
changed. Dion could not overthrow 1 lionysius without 
“taking the Syracusan people into partnership” (louse the 
phrase of Hcmdotus 1 respecting the Athenian Klcisthenfis)— 
without promising them full freedom, as an inducement for 
their hearty co-operation—wii hout giving them arms, and 
awakening in them the stirring impulses of Grecian citizen¬ 
ship, all the more violent because they had been so long 
trodden down. 2 With these new allies he knew not how to 
deal. He had no experience of a free and jealous popular 
mind: in persuasion he was utterly unpractised: his manners 
were haughty and displeasing. Moreover, his kindred with 
the Dionysian family exposed him to antipathy from two 
different quarters. Like the Duke of Orleans (Egalit^) at 
the end of T792, in the first French Revolution—lie was 
hated both by the royalists, because, though related to the 
reigning dynasty, he had taken an active part against it—and 
by sincere democrats, because they suspected him of a design 
to put himself in its place. To Dion, such coalition of 
antipathies was a serious hindrance; presenting a strong basis 
of support for all his rivals, especially for the unscrupulous 
Herakleides. The bad treatment which he underwent both 
from the Syracusans nnd from Herakleides, during the time 
when the officers of Dionysius still remained masters in 
Ortygia, has been already related. Dion however behaved, 
though not always with prudence, yet with so much generous 
energy against the common enemy, that he put down his rival, 
and maintained his ascendency unshaken, until the surrender 
of Ortygia. 

That surrender brought his power to a maximum. It was 
the turning-point and crisis of his life. A splendid opportunity 
was now opened, of earning for himself fame and gratitude. 
He might have attached his name to an act as sublime and 
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impressive as any in Grecian history, which, in an evil hour, 
ho left to be performed in after days by Timoleon—the razing 
of the Dionysian stronghold, and the erection of courts of 
justice on its site. 1 Lo might have taken the lead in organising, 
under the discussion and consent of the people, a good and 
free government, which, more or less exempt from defect as it 
might have been, would at least have satisfied them, and 
would have spared Syracuse those ten years of suffering which 
intervened until Timoleon came to make the possibility a fact. 
Dion might have done ail that Timoleon did—and might have 
done it more easily, since he was less embarrassed both by 
the other towns in Sicily and by the Carthaginians. Un¬ 
fortunately he still thought himself strong enough to resume 
his original project. In spite of the spirit, kindled partly by 
himself, among the Syracusans—in spite of the repugnance, 
already unequivocally manifested, on the mere suspicion of his 
despotic designs—he fancied himself competent to treat the 
Syracusans as a tame and passive herd; to carve out for them 
just as much liberty as he thought right, and to require them 
to be satisfied with it; nay, even worse, to defer giving them 
any liberty at all, on the plea, or pretence, of full consultation 
with advisers of his own choice. 

Through this deplorable mistake, alike mischievous to 
Syracuse and to himself, Dion made his government one of 
pure force. He placed himself in a groove wherein he was 
fatally condemned to move on from bad to worse, without 
possibility of amendment. He had already made a martyr 
of Herakleides, and he would have been compelled to make 
other martyrs besides, had his life continued. It is fortunate 
for his reputation that his career was arrested so early, before 
he had become bad enough to forfeit that sympathy and 
esteem with which the philosopher Plato still mourns his 
death, appeasing his own disappointment by throwing the blame 
of Dion’s failure on every one but Dion himself. 


CHAPTER LXXXV 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS DOWN TO THE CLOSE OF THE EXPEDITION 
OF TIMOLEON. B.C. 353-336 

The assassination of Dion, as recounted in my last chapter, 
appears to have been skilfully planned and executed for the 
purposes of its contriver, the Athenian ICallippus. Succeeding 
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at once to the command of the soldiers, among whom he had 
before been very popular,—and to the mastery of Orlygia,—he 
was practically supreme at Syracuse. We read in Cornelius 
Nepos, that after the assassination of Dion there was deep 
public sorrow, and a strong reaction in his favour, testified by 
splendid obsequies attended by the mass of the population. 1 
But this statement is difficult to believe; not merely because 
Kallippus long remained undisturbed master, but because he 
also threw into prison the female relatives of Dion—his sister 
Aristomache and his pregnant wife Arete, avenging by such 
act of malignity the false oath which he had so lately been 
compelled to take, in order to satisfy their suspicions. 3 Arete 
was delivered of a son in the prison. It would seem that 
these unhappy women were kept in confinement during all the 
time, more than a year, that Kallippus remained master. On 
his being deposed, they were released; when a Syracusan 
named Hilcctas, a friend of the deceased Dion, affected ^ to 
take them under his protection. After a short period of kind 
treatment, he put them on board a vessel to be sent to 
Peloponnesus, but caused them to be slain on the voyage, 
and their bodies to be sunk in the sea. To this cruel deed 
he is said to have been instigated by the enemies of Dion; 
and the act shows but too plainly how implacable those 
enemies were. 3 

How Kallippus maintained himself in Syracuse—by what 
support, or violences, or promises—and against what difficulties 
ho had to contend—we are not permitted to know. He seems 
at first to have made promises of restoring liberty; and we 
are even told, that he addressed a public letter to his country, 
the city of Athens; 4 wherein he doubtless laid claim to the 
honours of tyrannicide; representing himself as the liberator 
of Syracuse. How this was received by the Athenian assembly, 
we are not informed. But to Plato and the frequenters of the 
Academy, the news of Dion's death occasioned the most 
profound sorrow, as may still be read in the philosopher's 
letters. 

Kallippus maintained himself for a year in full splendour 
and dominion. Discontents had then grown up; and the 
friends of Dion—or perhaps the enemies of Kallippus assuming 
that name—showed themselves with force in Syracuse. How¬ 
ever, Kallippus defeated them, and forced them to take refuge 


1 Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c. io. 
8 Plutarch, Dion, c, qS. 


2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 56, 57. 
4 Plutarch, Dion, c. «>& 
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in Leontini; 1 of which town, we presently find Hilcelas despot. 
Encouraged probably by this success, Kallippus committed 
many enormities, and made himself so odious, 2 that the 
expelled Dionysian family began to conceive hopes of recovering 
their dominion. He had gone forth from Syracuse on an 
expedition against Katana; of which absence Hipparinus took 
advantage to effect his entry into Syracuse, at the head of a 
force sufficient, combined with popular discontent, to shut him 
out of the city. Kallippus speedily returned, but was defeated 
by Hipparinus, and compelled to content himself with the 
unprofitable exchange of Katana in place of Syracuse. 3 

Hipparinus and Nysceus were the two sons of Dionysius the 
elder, by Aristomache, and were therefore nephews of Dion. 
Though Hipparinus probably became master of Ortygia, the 
strongest portion of Syracuse, yet it would appear that in the 
other portions of Syracuse, there were opposing parties who 
contested his rule; first, the partisans of Dionysius the 
younger, and of his family—next, the mass who desired to get 
rid of both the families, and to establish a free popular con¬ 
stitution. Such is the state of facts which we gather from the 
letters of Plato. 4 But we are too destitute of memorials to 
make out anything distinct respecting the condition of Syracuse 
or of Sicily between 353 b.c, and 344 b.c. —from the death of 
Dion to the invitation sent to Corinth, which brought about 
the mission of Timoleon. We are assured generally that it 
was a period of intolerable conflicts, disorders, and suffering; 
that even the temples and tombs were neglected; 6 that the 
people were everywhere trampled down by despots and foreign 
mercenaries; that the despots were frequently overthrown by 
violence or treachery, yet only to be succeeded by others as 
bad or worse; that the multiplication of foreign soldiers, seldom 
regularly paid, spread pillage and violence everywhere. 6 The 
philosopher Plato—in a letter written about a year or more 
after the death of Dion (seemingly after the expulsion of 
Kallippus), and addressed to the surviving relatives and friends 
of the latter—draws a lamentable picture of the stale both of 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 58 ; Diodor. xvi. 31-36. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c, n ; Plutarch, compar, Timoleon and Paul. 
Emil, c. 2. 

a This seems to result from Plutarch, Dion, c. 58, compared with Diodor* 
xvi. 36, 

* Plato, Epistol. viiu pp, 353 i 355 * 356 - 

6 Plato, EpisL viii. 356 B, ’EA*#? Ka\ tep&v & 0 €pa,Trev<T(av tecit 

T-d^our, &c. 

0 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. I. 
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Syracuse and Sicily. Ho goes so far as to say, that under the 
distraction and desolation which prevailed, the Hellenic race 
and language were likely to perish in the island, and give 
place to the Punic and Oscan. 1 Ho adjures the contesting 
parties at Syracuse to avert this 1 nisei able issue by coming to a 
compromise, and by constituting a moderate and popular 
government,—yet with some rights roseivod to the ruling 
families, among whom he desires to see a fraternal partnership 
established, tripartite in its character; including Dionysius the 
younger (now at Lokri)— Hipparinus son of the elder Diony¬ 
sius—and the son of Dion. On the absolute necessity of such 
compromise and concoid, to preserve both people and despots 
from one common ruin, PlaLo delivers the most pathetic 
admonitions. He recommends a triple co-ordinate kingship, 
passing by hereditary transmission in the families of the three 
persons just named; and including the presidency of religious 
ceremonies with an ample measure of dignity and veneration, 
but very little active political power. Advising that impartial 
arbitrators, respected by all, should be invoked to settle terms 
forthecompromise, he earnestly implores each of the combatants 
to acquiesce peaceably in the adjudication. 11 

To Plato,—who saw before him the line double of Spartan 
kings, the only hereditary kings in Greece,—the proposition of 
three co-ordinate kingly families did not appear at all imprac¬ 
ticable ; nor indeed was it so, considering the small extent of 
political power allotted to them. But amidst the angry passions 
which then raged, and the mass of evil which had been done 
and suffered on all sides, it was not likely that any pacific 
arbitrator, of whatever position or character, would find a 
hearing, or would be enabled to effect any such salutary 
adjustment as had emanated from the Mantineian Demdnax at 
Kyr£n£ —between the discontented Kyreneans and the dynasty 
of the Battiad princes. 3 Plato's recommendation passed un¬ 
heeded. He died in 348-347 b.c., without seeing any miti¬ 
gation of those Sicilian calamities which saddened the last 
years of his long life. On the contrary, the condition of 
Syracuse grew worse instead of better. The younger Diony- 

1 Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353 F. foo\ 4 (r 0 at S' fab rov tevtclav 

rovrov /ml rb rupauvitebp cLirav teal rb tiypnrticbv yevos, $4, ddv it ep rwp 

cIkStwv ylyvyrat n ical airevicraiv, trx*Sbv els 4py/ilav rijs ‘EAAij- 
puerjs (puiv^s Xucekla 7Ta(Ta, $otvlteotv ’Ot ritcwv ti<srafta\ov<ra 
ets rtva dvvafrreiav tea 1 tepdros. ToiItwv 5); xph irdaj) irpoQup,lc£ 
irdvras rovs *'EK\yvas rfyt/eip <pdppatcov t 

3 Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 356. 
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sius contrived to effect his return, excelling Hipparinus and 
Nysoeus from Ortygia, and establishing himself there again as 
master. As he had a long train of past humiliation to avenge, 
his rule was of that oppressive character which the ancient 
proverb recognised as belonging to kings restored from 
exile. 1 

Of all these princes descended from the elder Dionysius, not 
one inheiited the sobrioLy and temperance which had con¬ 
tributed so much to his success. All of them are said to 
have been of drunken and dissolute habits 3 —Dionysius the 
younger, and his son Apollokrat.es, as well as Hipparinus and 
Nysceus, Hipparinus was assassinated while in a fit of intoxi¬ 
cation 5 so that Nysceus became the representative of this 
family, until lie was expelled from Ortygia by the return of the 
younger Dionysius. 

That prince, since his first expulsion from Syracuse, had 
chiefly resided at Lokri in Italy, of which city liis mother 
Doris was a native. It has already been stated that the elder 
Dionysius had augmented and nursed up Lokri by every 
means in his power, as an appurtenance of his own dominion 
at Syracuse. He had added to its territory all the southern¬ 
most peninsula of Italy (comprehended within a line drawn 
from the Gulf of Tcrina to that of Skylletium), once belonging 
to Rhegium, Kaulonia, and Hipponium. But though the 
power of Lokri was thus increased, it had ceased to be a free 
city, being converted into a dependency of the Dionysian 
family. 8 As such, it became the residence of the second 
Dionysius, when he could no longer maintain himself in 
Syracuse. We know little of wlmt he did; though we are told 
that he revived a portion of the dismantled city of Rhegium 
under the name of Phoebia. 4 Rhegium itself reappears shortly 
afterwards as a community under its own name, and was 
probably reconstituted at the complete downfall of the second 
Dionysius. 

The season between 356-346 n.c. was one of great pressure 
and suffering for all the Italiot Greeks, arising from the 
increased power of the inland Lucanians and Brutlians. These 
Bruttians, who occupied the southernmost Calabria, were a 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 1— 

.Regnabit sanguine nrnlto 

Ad rcrjnum quisquis venit nb exilio. 

8 Aristotle and Theopompus, an. Athemuum, x. pp. 435, 436; Theo- 
pomp. Fragm, 146, 204, 213, ed, Didot. 

8 Aristotel, Politic, v. 6, 7. 4 Strabo, vi. p, 25S. 
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fraction detached from the geneial body of Lucanians and self- 
emancipated j having consisted chiefly of indigenous rural 
serfs in the mountain communities, who tluew off the sway of 
their Lucnnian masters, and formed an independent aggregate 
for themselves. These men, especially in the energetic effort 
which marked their early independence, wcie formidable 
enemies of the Greeks on the coast, from Tarentum to the 
Sicilian strait; and more than a match even for the Spartans 
and Epirots invited over by the Greeks as auxiliaries. 

It appears that the second Dionysius, when he retired to 
Lokri after the fiist loss of his power at Syracuse, soon found 
his rule unacceptable and his person unpopular. He main¬ 
tained himself, seemingly from the beginning, by means of two 
distinct citadels in the town, with a standing army under the 
command of the Spartan Pharax, a man of profligacy and vio¬ 
lence. 1 The conduct of Dionysius became at last so odious, 
that nothing short of extreme force could keep down the 
resentment of the citizens. We read that he was in the habit 
of practising the most licentious outrage towards the marriage¬ 
able maidens of good family in Lokri. The detestation thus 
raised against him was repressed by his superior force—not, we 
may be sure, without numerous cruelties perpetrated against 
individual persons who stood on their defence—until the 
moment arrived when he and his son Apollokrates effected 
their second return to Ortygia. To ensure so important an 
acquisition, Dionysius diminished his military force at Lokri, 
where he at the same time left his wife, his two daughters, and 
his youthful son. But after his departure, the Lokrians rose 
in insurrection, overpowered the reduced garrison, and took 
captive these members of his family. Upon their guiltless 
heads fell all the terrors of retaliation for the enormities of the 
despot. In was in vain that both Dionysius himself, and the 
Tarentines 2 supplicated permission to redeem the captives at 
the highest ransom. In vain was Lokri besieged, and its 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. II; compar. Timolcon and Paul. Emil. c. 2; 
Theupompus ap. Atheme. xii. p. 536 ; Plutarch, Reipub. Gcrend. Procecpt. 
p. 821 D. About the two citadels in Lokri, see Livy xxix. 6. 

It may have been probably a predatory fleet in the service of the younger 
Dionysius, which Livy mentions to have been ravaging about this time the 
coast of Latium, co-operating with the Gaul a against portions of the Roman 
territory (Livy, vii. 25, 26). 

2 It would appear that lelations of amity, or amicable dependence, still 
subsisted between Dionysius the younger mid the Tarentines. There was 
seen, in the prytaneum or government-house of Tarentum, a splendid 
chandelier with 365 burners, a present from Dionysius (Euphorion, ap. 
Athenaeum, xv. p. 700). 
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territory desolated. The Lokrians could neither be seduced by 
bribes, nor deterred by threats, from satiating the full extremity 
of vindictive fury. After multiplied cruelties and brutalities, 
the wife and family of Dionysius were at length relieved from 
further suffering by being sLi angled. 1 With this revolting 
tragedy terminated the inauspicious maiital connexion begun 
between the elder Dionysius and the oligarchy of Lokri. 

By the manner in which Dionysius exercised his power at 
Lokri, we may judge how he would behave at Syracuse. The 
Syracusans endured more evil than ever, without knowing 
where to look for help. Hiketas the Syracusan (once the 
friend of Dion, ultimately the murderer of the slain Dion’s 
widow and sister) had now established himself as despot at 
Leontini. To him they turned as an auxiliary, hoping thus to 
obtain force sufficient for the expulsion of Dionysius. Hiketas 
gladly accepted the proposition, with full purpose of reaping the 
reward of such expulsion, when achieved, for himself. More¬ 
over, a formidable cloud was now gathering from the side of 
Carthage. What causes had rendered Carthage inactive for 
the last few years, while Sicily was so weak and disunited—we 
do not know ; but she had now become once more aggressive, 
extending her alliances among the despots of the island, and 
pouring in a large force and fleet, so as to menace the inde¬ 
pendence both of Sicily and of Southern Italy. 2 The appear¬ 
ance of this new enemy drove the Syracusans to despair, and 
left them no hope of safety, except in assistance from Corinth. 
To that city they sent a pathetic and urgent appeal, setting 
forth both the actual suffering and the approaching peril 
from without. And such indeed was the peril, that even to a 
calm observer, it might well seem as if the mournful prophecy 
of Plato was on the point of receiving fulfilment—hcllenism 
as well as freedom becoming extinct on the island. 

To the invocation of Corinthian aid, Hiketas was a party; 
yet an unwilling party. He had made up his mind, that for 
his purpose, it was better to join the Carthaginians, with whom 
he had already opened negotiations—and to employ their 
forces, first in expelling Dionysius, next in ruling Syracuse for 
himself. But these were schemes not to be yet divulged: 
accordingly, Hiketas affected to concur in the pressing entreaty 
sent by the Syracusans to Corinth, intending from the begin¬ 
ning to frustrate its success. 3 He expected indeed that the 
Corinthians would themselves decline compliance: for the 

1 Strabo, vi. pp. 259, 260; Athenacus, xii. p. 541. 

8 Diodor, xvi, 67. 9 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2. 
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enterprise proposed to them was full of difficulty; they had 
neither injury to avenge, nor profit to expect; while the force 
of sympathy, doubtless not inconsiderable, with a suffering 
colony, would probably be neutralised by the unsettled and 
degraded condition into which all Central Greece was now rapidly 
sinking, under the ambitious strides of Philip of Maccdon, 

The Syracusan envoys reached Corinth at a favourable 
moment. But it is melancholy to advert to the aggregate 
diminution of Greckn power, as compared with the time when 
(seventy years before) their forefathers had sent thither to 
solicit aid against the besieging armament of Athens; a time 
when Athens, Sparta, and Syracuse herself, were all in exuberant 
vigour as well as unimpaired freedom. However, the Corin¬ 
thians happened at this juncture to have their hands as well as 
their minds tolerably free, so that the voice of genuine affliction, 
transmitted from the most esteemed of all their colonies, was 
heard with favour and sympathy. A decree was passed, heartily 
and unanimously, to grant the aid solicited. 1 

The next step was to choose a leader. But a leader was 
not easily found. The enterprise presented little temptation, 
with clanger and difficulty abundant as well as certain. The 
hopeless discord of Syracuse for years past, was well known to 
all the leading Corinthian politicians or generals. Of all or 
most of these, the names were successively put up by the 
archons; but all with one accord declined. At length, while 
the archons hesitated whom to fix upon, an unknown voice in 
the crowd pronounced the name of Timoleon, son of Timo- 
demus. The mover seemed prompted to divine inspiration; 9 
so little obvious was the choice, and so pre-eminently excellent 
did it prove. Timoleon was named—without difficulty, and 
without much intention of doing him honour—to a post which 
all the other leading men declined. 

Some points must be here noticed in the previous history of 
this remarkable man. He belonged to an illustrious family in 
Corinth, and was now of mature age—perhaps about fifty. 
He was distinguished no less for his courage than for the 
gentleness of his disposition. Little moved either by personal 
vanity or by^ ambition, he was devoted in his patriotism, and 
unreserved in his hatred of despots as well as of traitors. 8 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 3. 

8 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 3 * ’AAA.& 0eou rim, Ay &ufcey, eh vow 
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The government of Coiinth was, and always had been, oligar¬ 
chical; but it was a regular, constitutional, oligarchy; while 
the Corinthian antipathy against despots was of old standing 1 
—hardly less strong than that of democratical Athens. As 
a soldier in the ranks of Corinthian hopliles, the bravery of 
Timoleon, and his submission to discipline, were alike remark¬ 
able. 

These points of his character stood out the more forcibly 
fiom contrast with his elder brother Timophanes; who pos¬ 
sessed the soldierlike merits of bravery and energetic enter¬ 
prise, but combined with them an unprincipled ambition, and 
an unscrupulous prosecution of selfish advancement at all cost 
to others. The military qualities of Timophanes, however, 
gained for him so much popularity, that he was placed high 
as an officer in the Corinthian service. Timoleon, animated 
with a full measure of brotherly attachment, not only tried to 
screen his defects as well as to set off his merits, but also 
incurred the greatest perils for the purpose of saving his life. 
In a battle against the Argeians and Kleonmans, Timophanes 
was commanding the cavalry, when his horse, being wounded, 
threw him on the ground, very near to the enemy. The 
remaining horsemen fled, leaving their commander to what 
seemed certain destruction; but Timoleon, who was serving 
among the hoplites, rushed singly forth from the ranks with 
his utmost speed, and covered Timophanes with his shield, 
when the enemy were just about to pierce him. He made 
head singlehanded against them, warding off numerous spears 
and darts, and successfully protected his fallen brother until 
succour arrived; though at the cost of several wounds to 
himself. 2 

This act of generous devotion raised great admiration 
towards Timoleon. But it also procured sympathy for Timo- 
phanfis, who less deserved it. The Corinthians hud recently 
incurred great risk of seeing their city fall into the hands of 
their Athenian allies, who had laid a plan to seize it, but were 
disappointed through timely notice given at Corinth. 0 To arm 

1 ITerodot. v* 92. 

a Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. At what time this battle took place cannot 
he made out. 

& Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. $* 01 Koutvdioi, SeStdres fify irdOoiep oTa 
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The Corinthians were carrying on war, in conjunction with Athens and 
Sparta, against Thebes, when (in 366 B.c.) the Athenians laid their plan for 
seizing the city. The Corinthians, having heard of it in time, took measures 
to frustrate it. See Xenophon, Hellen, vii. 4, 4-5. 
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the people being regarded as dangerous to the existing olig¬ 
archy, 1 it was judged expedient to equip a standing force of 
400 paid foreign soldiers, and establish them as a permanent 
garrison in Lhe strong and lofty citadel. The command of this 
garrison, with the mastery of the fort, was entrusted to Timo- 
phanes. A worse choice could not have been made. The 
new commander—seconded not only by his regiment and his 
strong position, but also by some violent partisans whom he 
took into his pay and armed, among the poorer citizens— 
speedily stood forth as despot, taking the whole government 
into his own hands. He seized numbers of the chief citizens, 
probably all the members of the oligarchical councils who 
resisted his orders, and put them to death without even form 
of trial. 3 Now, when it was too late, the Corinthians repented 
of the mistaken vote which had raised up a new Periander 
among them. But to Timoleon, the crimes of his brother 
occasioned an agony of shame and sorrow. He first went up 
to the acropolis B to remonstrate with him; conjuring him 
emphatically, by the most sacred motives public as well as 
private, to renounce his disastrous projects. Timophancs 
repudiated the appeal with contempt. Timoleon had now to 
choose between his brother and his country. Again he went 
to the acropolis, accompanied by Aeschylus, brother of the 
wife of Timophanes—by the prophet Orthagoras, his intimate 
friend—perhaps also by another friend named Tcleklcides. 
Admitted into the presence of Timophanes, they renewed 
their prayers and supplications ; urging him even yet to recede 
from his tyrannical courses. But all their pleading was with¬ 
out effect. Timophanes first laughed them to scorn; presently, 
he became exasperated, and would hear no more. Finding 
words unavailing, they now drew their swords and put him to 
death. Timoleon lent no baud in the deed, but stood a little 
way off, with his face hidden, and in a flood of tears. 1 

1 Arislotcl. Politic, v. 5, 9. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4. avcX&v btepirovs rwy irpcbrotv tt oKirwy, 
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Diodorus (xvi. 65) coincides in the main fact—but differs in several 
details. 
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4 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4; Cornelius Nepos, Timal. c. 1 ; Plutarch, 
Reipnb, Gtrend. Frrccept. p. 80S A. That Tcleklcides was present and 
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With the life of Timophanes passed away the despotism 
whicli had already begun its crushing influence upon the 
Corinthians. The mercenary force was either dismissed, or 
placed in safe hands; the acropolis became again part of a 
free city; the Corinthian constitution was revived as before. 
In what manner this change was accomplished, or with what 
measure of violence it was accompanied, we are left in ignor¬ 
ance; for Plutarch tells us hardly anything except what 
personally concerns Timolcon. We learn however that the 
expressions of joy among the citizens, at the death of Timo¬ 
phanes and the restoration of the constitution, were vehement 
and universal. So strongly did this tide of sentiment run, as 
to carry along with it, in appearance, even those who really 
regretted the departed despotism. Afraid to say what they 
really felt about the deed, these men gave only the more 
abundant utterance to their hatred of the doer. Though it was 
good that Timophanes should be killed (they said), yet that he 
should be killed by his brother, and his brother-in-law, was a 
deed which tainted both the actors with inexpiable guilt and 
abomination. The majority of the Corinthian public, how¬ 
ever, as well as the most distinguished citizens, took a view 
completely opposite. They expressed the warmest admiration 
as well for the doer as for the deed. They extolled the com¬ 
bination of warm family affection with devoted magnanimity 
and patriotism, each in its right place and properly balanced, 
which marked the conduct of Timolcon. He had displayed 
his fraternal affection by encountering the greatest perils in the 
battle, in order to preserve the life of Timophanes. But when 
that brother, instead of an innocent citizen, became the worst 
enemy of Corinth, Timoleon had then obeyed the imperative 
call of patriotism, to the disregard not less of his own comfort 
and interest than of fraternal affection. 1 

Such was the decided verdict pronounced by the majority— 
a majority as well in value as in number—respecting the 
behaviour of Timoleon. In his mind, however, the general 
strain of encomium was not sufficient to drown, or even to 

The presence of the prophet seems to show, that they had just been 
offering sacrifice, to ascertain the will of the gods respecting what they were 
about to do. 

Nepos says that Timoleon was not actually present at the moment of his 
brother’s death, but slood out of the room to prevent assistance from 
arriving. 

Diodorus (xvi. 65) states that Timoleon slew his brother in the market¬ 
place. But the account of Plutarch appears preferable. 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 5. 
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compensate, the language of reproach, in ilself so much more 
pungent, which emanated from the minority. Among that 
minority too was found one person whose single voice told with 
profound impression—his mother Dcinarisle, mother also of 
the slain Timophanes. Demarisle not only thought of her 
murdered son with the keenest maternal sorrow, but felt 
intense horror and execration for the authors of the deed. 
She imprecated curses on the head of Timoleon, refused even 
to see him again, and shut her doors against his visits, in spite 
of earnest supplications. 

There wanted nothing more to render Timoleon thoroughly 
miserable, amidst the almost universal gratitude of Corinth. 
Of his strong fraternal affection for Timophanes, his previous 
conduct leaves no doubt. Such affection had to be overcome 
before he accompanied his tyrannicidal friends to the acropolis, 
and doubtless llowed back with extreme bitterness upon his 
soul, after the deed was done. But when to this internal 
source of distress, was added the sight of persons who shrank 
from him as a fratricide, together with the sting of the maternal 
Erinnys— he became agonised even to distraction. Life was 
odious to him; he refused for some time all food, and deter¬ 
mined to starve himself to death. Nothing but the pressing 
solicitude of friends prevented him from executing the resolve. 
But no consoling voice could impart to him spirit for the 
duties of public life. He fled the city and the haunts of men, 
buried himself in solitude amidst his fields in the country, 
and refrained from seeing or speaking to any one. For 
several years he thus hid himself like a self-condemned 
criminal; and even when time had somewhat mitigated the 
intensity of his anguish, he still shunned every prominent 
position, performing nothing more than his indispensable 
duties as a citizen. An interval of twenty years 1 had now 
elapsed from the death of Timophanes, to the arrival of the 
Syracusan application for aid. During all this time, Timoleon, 
in spite of the sympathy and willingness of admiring fellow- 
citizens, had never once chosen to undertake any important 
command or office. At length the vox Dei is heard, 
unexpectedly, amidst the crowd; dispelling the tormenting 
nightmare which had so long oppressed his soul, and restoring 
him to healthy and honourable action. 

There is no doubt that the conduct of Timoleon and 
^Ischylus in killing Timophanes was in the highest degree 
tutelary to Corinth. The despot had already imbrued his 
1 Plularch, Timuleon, c. 7. 
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hands in the blood of his countrymen, and would have been 
condemned, by fatal necessity, to go on from had to worse, 
multiplying the number of victims, as a condition of pieserving 
his own power. To say that the deed ought not to have been 
done by near relatives, was tantamount to saying, that it ought 
not to have been done at all; for none but near relatives could 
have obtained easy access which enabled them to effect it. 
And even Timoleon and yEschylus could not make the attempt 
without the greatest hazard to themselves. Nothing was more 
likely than that the death of Timophan£s would be avenged 
on the spot; nor are we told how they escaped such vengeance 
from the soldiers at hand. It has been already stated that the 
contemporary sentiment towards Timoleon was divided be¬ 
tween admiration of the heroic patriot, and abhorrence of the 
fratricide; yet with a large preponderance on the side of 
admiration, especially in the highest and best minds. In 
modern times the preponderance would be in the opposite 
scale. The sentiment of duty towards family covers a larger 
proportion of the field of morality, as compared with obligations 
towards country, than it did in ancient times; while that 
intense antipathy against a despot who overtops and overrides 
the laws, regarding him as the worst of criminals—which stood 
in the foreground of the ancient virtuous feeling—has now 
disappeared. Usurpation of the supreme authority is regarded 
generally among the European public as a crime, only where 
it displaces an established king already in possession; where 
there is no king, the successful usurper finds sympathy rather 
than censure; and few readers would have been displeased 
with Timoleon, had he even seconded his brother's attempt 
But in the view of Timoleon and of his age generally, even 
neutrality appeared in the light of treason to his country, when 
no other man but he could rescue her from the despot This 
sentiment is strikingly embodied in the comments of Plutarch; 
who admires the fraternal tyrannicide, as an act of sublime 
patriotism, and only complains that the internal emotions of 
Timoleon were not on a level with the sublimity of the act; 
that the great mental suffering which he endured afterwards, 
argued an unworthy weakness of character; that the conviction 
of imperative patriotic duty, having been once deliberately 
adopted, ought to have steeled him against scruples, and pre¬ 
served him from that after-shame and repentance which spoiled 
half the glory of an heroic act. The antithesis, between 
Plutarch and the modern European point of view, is here 
pointed ; though I think his criticisms unwarranted. There is 
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no reason to presume that Timoleon ever felt ashamed and 
repentant for having killed his brother. Placed in the mourn¬ 
ful condition or a man agitated by conflicting sentiments, and 
obeying that which he deemed to cany the most sacred obliga¬ 
tion, he of necessity suffered from the violation of the other. 
Probably the leflcction that he had himself saved the life of 
Timophanes, only that the latter might destroy the liberties of 
his country—contributed materially to his ultimate resolution ; 
a resolution, in which zTCschylus, another near relative, took 
even a larger share than he. 

It was in this stale of mind that Timoleon was called upon 
to take the command of the auxiliaries for Syracuse. As soon 
as the vote had passed, Telekleides addressed to him a few 
words, emphatically exhorting him to strain every nerve, and 
to show what he was worth—with this remarkable point in 
conclusion—“ If you now come off with success and glory, we 
shall pass for having slain a despot; if you fail, we shall be 
held as fratricides.” 1 

He immediately commenced his preparation of ships and 
soldiers. Eut the Corinthians, though they had resolved on the 
expedition, were not prepared either to vote any considerable 
subsidy, or to serve in large numbers as volunteers. The 
means oT Timoleon were so extremely limited, that he was 
unable to equip more than seven triremes, to which the 
Korkyneans (animated by common sympathy for Syracuse, as 
of old in the time of the despot Hippolcrat£s 2 * * * * * 8 ) added two 
more, and the Leukadians one. Nor could he muster more 
than iooo soldiers, reinforced afterwards on the voyage to 
i2oo. A few of the principal Corinthians—Eukleides, Tele- 
machus and Neon, among them—accompanied him. But 
the soldiers seem to have been chiefly miscellaneous mer¬ 
cenaries,—some of whom had served under the Phokians 
in the Sacred war (recently brought to a close), and had 
incurred so much odium as partners in the spoliation of the 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 7. Diodoius (xvi. 65) slates this striking anti¬ 

thesis as if it was put by the senate to Timoleon, on conferring upon him 

the new command. lie represents the application from Syracuse as having 

come to Corinth shortly after the death of TimonhanGs, and while the trial 

of Timoleon was yet pending. He says that the senate nominated 

Timoleon to the command, in order to escape the necessity of pronouncing 
sentence one way or the other. 

I follow the accouut of Plutarch, as preferable, in recognising a long 
interval between the death of Timophanes and the application from Syra¬ 
cuse \ an interval of much mental suffering to Timoleon. 

8 Herodot. vii. mq. 
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Delphian temple, that they were glad to take foreign service 
anywhere. 1 ’ 

Some enthusiasm was indeed required to determine volun¬ 
teers in an enterprise of which the formidable difficulties, and 
the doubtful reward, were obvious from the beginning. But 
even before the preparations were completed, news came 
which seemed to render it all but hopeless. Hiketas sent a 
second mission, retracting all that he had said in the first, and 
desiring that no expedition might be sent from Corinth. Not 
having received Corinthian aid in time (he said), he had been 
compelled to enter into alliance with the Carthaginians, who 
would not permit any Corinthian soldiers to set foot in Sicily. 
This communication, greatly exasperating the Corinthians 
against Hiketas, rendered them more hearty in votes to put 
him down. Yet their zeal for active service, far from being 
increased, was probably even abated by the aggravation of 
obstacles thus revealed. If Timoleon even reached Sicily, he 
would find numberless enemies, without a single friend of 
importance :—for without Hiketas, the Syracusan people were 
almost helpless. But it now seemed impossible that Timoleon 
with his small force could ever touch the Sicilian shore, in the 
face of a numerous and active Carthaginian fleet. 9 

While human circumstances thus seemed hostile, the gods 
held out to Timoleon the most favourable signs and omens. 
Not only did he receive an encouraging answer at Delphi, but 
while he was actually in the temple, a fillet with intertwined 
wreaths and symbols of victory fell from one of the statues 
upon his head. The priestesses of Persephone learnt from the 
goddess in a dream, that she was about to sail with Timoleon 
for Sicily, her own favourite island. Accordingly he caused a 
new special trireme to be fitted out, sacred to the Two 
goddesses (Domet£r and Persephone) who were to accompany 
him. And when, after leaving Korkyra, the squadron struck 
across for a night voyage to the Italian coast, this sacred 
trireme was seen illumined by a blaze of light from heaven; 
while a burning torch on high, similar to that which was 
usually carried in the Eleusinian mysteries, ran along with the 
ship and guided the pilot to the proper landing place at Meta- 
pontum. Such manifestations of divine presence and en¬ 
couragement, properly certified and commented upon by the 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. S, n, 12, 30; Diodor. xvi. 66; Plutarch, Ser. 
Nuin. Vind, p. 552. In the Aristotelian treatise, Rhetorica ad Alexan- 
drum, s, 9, Timoleon is said Lu have had nine ships* 

a Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 7. 
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prophets, rendered the voyage one of universal hopefulness to 
the armament. 1 

These hopes, however, were sadly damped, when after dis¬ 
regarding a formal notice from a Carthaginian man of war, they 
sailed down the coasl of Italy and at last reached Rhegium. 
This city, having been before partially revived under the name 
of Phoebia, by the younger Dionysius, appears now as re¬ 
constituted under its old name and with its full former auton¬ 
omy, since the overthrow of his rule at Lokri and in Italy 
generally. Twenty Carthaginian triremes, double the force of 
Timoleon, were found at Rhegium awaiting his arrival—with 
envoys from Hiketas aboard. These envoys came with what 
they pretended to be good news. “Hiketas had recently 
gained a capital victory over Dionysius, whom he had expelled 
from most part of Syracuse, and was now blocking up in 
•Ortygia ; with hopes of soon starving him out, by the aid of a 
Carthaginian fleet. The common enemy being thus at the 
end of his resources, the war could not be prolonged. Hiketas 
therefore trusted that Timoleon would send back to Corinth 
his fleet and troops, now become superfluous. If Timoleon 
,would do this, he (Hiketas) would be delighted to see him 
personally at Syracuse, and would gladly consult him in the 
resettlement of that unhappy city. But he could not admit 
the Corinthian armament into the island; moreover, even had 
he been willing, the Carthaginians peremptorily forbade it, and 
were prepared, in case of need, to repel it with their superior 
naval force now in the strait, 1,2 

The game which Hiketas was playing with the Carthaginians 
now stood plainly revealed, to the vehement indignation of 
the armament. Instead of being their friend, or even neutral, 
he was nothing less than a pronounced enemy, emancipating 
Syracuse from Dionysius only to divide it between himself and 
the Carthaginians. Yet with all the ardour of the armament, 
it was impossible to cross the strait in opposition to an enemy's 
fleet of double force. Accordingly Timoleon resorted to a 
stratagem in which the leaders and people of Rhegium, eagerly 
sympathising with his projects of Sicilian emancipation, co¬ 
operated. In an interview with the envoys of Hiketas as well 
as with the Carthaginian commanders, he affected to accept 
the conditions prescribed by Hiketas; admitting at once that 
it was useless to sland out. But he at the same time reminded 
them, that he had been entrusted with the command of the 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. S; Diodor. xvi. 66. 

8 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 9; Diodor. xvi. 68. 
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armament for Sicilian purposes,—and that he should be a 
disgraced man, if lie now conducted it back without touching 
the island; except under the pressure of some necessity not 
merely real, but demonstrable to all and attested by unexcep¬ 
tionable witnesses. He therefore desired them to appear, 
along with him, before the public assembly of Rhegium, a 
neutral city and common friend of both parties. They would 
then publicly repeat the communication which they had 
already made to him, and they would enter into formal 
engagement for the good treatment of the Syracusans, as soon 
as Dionysius should be expelled. Such proceeding would 
make the people of Rhegium witnesses on both points. They 
would testify on his (Tiinoleon’s) behalf, when he came to 
defend himself at Corinth, that he had turned his back only 
before invincible necessity, and that he had exacted everything 
in his power in the way of guarantee for Syracuse; they would 
testify also on behalf of the Syracusans, in case the guarantee 
now given should be hereafter evaded. 1 

Neither the envoys of Hiketas, nor the Carthaginian com¬ 
manders, had any motive to decline what seemed to them an 
unmeaning ceremony. Both of them accordingly attended, 
along with Timoleon, before the public assembly of Rhegium 
formally convened. The gates of the city were closed (a 
practice usual during the time of a public assembly): the 
Carthaginian men of war lay as usual near at hand, but in no 
state for immediate movement, and perhaps with many of the 
crews ashore; since all chance of hostility seemed to be past. 
What had been already communicated to Timoleon from 
Hiketas and the Carthaginians was now repeated in formal 
deposition before the assembly; the envoys of Hiketas 
probably going into the case more at length, with certain 
flourishes of speech prompted by their own vanity. Timoleon 
stood by as an attentive listener * s but before he could rise to 
reply, various Rliegine speakers came forward with comments 
or questions, which called up the envoys again. A long 
time was thus insensibly wasted, Timoleon often trying to get 
an opportunity to speak, but being always apparently con¬ 
strained to give way to some obtrusive Rhegine. During this 
long time, however, his triremes in the harbour were not idle. 
One by one, with as little noise as possible, they quitted their 
anchorage and rowed out to sea, directing their course 
towards Sicily. The Carthaginian fleet, though seeing this 
proceeding, neither knew what it meant, nor had any directions 
1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 10. 
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to prevent it. At length the other Grecian triremes were all 
afloat and in progress; that of Timolcon alone remaining in 
the harbour. Intimation being secretly given to him as he 
sat in the assembly, he slipped away from the crowd, his friends 
concealing his escape—and got aboard immediately. His 
absence was not discovered at first, the debate continuing as 
if he were still present, and intentionally prolonged by the 
Rheginc speakers. At length the truth could no longer be 
kept back. The envoys and the Carthaginians found out that 
the assembly and the debate were mere stratagems, and that 
their real enemy had disappeared. But they found it out too 
late. Timoleon with his triremes was already on the voyage 
to Tauromenium in Sicily, where all arrived safe and without 
opposition. Overreached and humiliated, his enemies left the 
assembly in vehement wrath against the Rhcgines, who re¬ 
minded them that Carthaginians ought to be the last to com¬ 
plain of deception in others . 1 

The well-managed stratagem, whereby Timoleon had over¬ 
come a difficulty to all appearance insurmountable, exalted 
both his own fame and the spirits of his soldiers. They were 
now safe in Sicily, at Tauromenium, a recent settlement near 
the site of the ancient Naxus, receiving hearty welcome from 
Andromachus, the leading citizen of the place—whose influence 
was so mildly exercised, and gave such complete satisfaction, 
that it continued through and after the reform of Timoleon, 
when the citizens might certainly have swept it away if they 
had desired. Andromachus, having been forward in inviting 
Timoleon to come, now prepared to co-operate with him, and 
returned a spirited reply to the menaces sent over from 
Rhegium by the Carthaginians, after they had vainly pursued 
the Corinthian squadron to Tauromenium. 

But Andromachus and Tauromenium were but petty 
auxiliaries, compared with the enemies against whom Timoleon 
had to contend; enemies now more formidable than ever. 
For Hiketas, incensed with the stratagem practised at Rhegium, 
and apprehensive of interruption to the blockade which he was 
carrying on against Ortygia, sent for an additional squadron of 
Carthaginian men of war to Syracuse; the harbour of which 
place was presently completely beset . 2 A large Carthaginian 
land-force was also acting under Hanno in the western regions 
of the island, with considerable success against the Cam¬ 
panians of Entella and others . 3 The Sicilian towns had their 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 10, II, 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. ii. s Diodor, xvi, 67. 
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native despots, Mamerkus at Katana—LeptinGs at Apollonia 1 
—Nikodcmus at Kentoripa—Apolloniades at Agyrium 3 —from 
whom Timoleon could expect no aid, except in so far as they 
might feel predominant fear of the Carthaginians. And the 
Syracusans, even when they heard of his arrival at Tauro- 
menium, scarcely ventured to indulge hopes of serious relief 
from such a handful of men, against the formidable array of 
Hiketas and the Carthaginians under their walls. Moreover, 
what guarantee had they that Timoleon would turn out better 
than Dion, Kallippus, and others before him ? seductive 
promisers of emancipation, who, if they succeeded, forgot the 
words by which they had won men's hearts, and thought only 
of appropriating to themselves the sceptre of the previous 
despot, perhaps even aggravating all that was bad in his rule? 
Such was the question asked by many a suffering citizen of 
Syracuse, amidst that despair and sickness of heart which 
made the name of an armed liberator sound only like a new 
deceiver and a new scourge. 8 

It was by acts alone that Timoleon could refute such well- 
grounded suspicions. But at first, no one believed in him; 
nor could he escape the baneful effects of that mistrust which 
his predecessors had everywhere inspired. The messengers 
whom he sent round were so coldly received, that he seemed 
likely to find no allies beyond the walls of Tauromenium. 

At length one invitation, of great importance, reached 
him—from the town of Adranum, about forLy miles inland 
from Tauromenium ; a native Sikel town, seemingly in part 
hellenised, inconsiderable in size, but venerated as sacred to 
the god Adranus, whose worship was diffused throughout all 
Sicily. The Adranites being politically divided, at the same 
time that one party sent the invitation to Timoleon, the other 
despatched a similar message to Hiketas. Either at Syracuse 
or Leontini, Hiketas was nearer to Adranum than Timoleon at 
Tauromenium; and lost no time in marching thither, with 
5000 troops, to occupy so important a place. He arrived 
there in the evening, found no enemy, and established his 
camp without the walls, believing himself already master of the 
place. Timoleon, with his inferior numbers,, knew that he had 
no chance of success except in surprise. Accordingly, on 
setting out from Tauromenium, he made no great progress the 
first day, in order that no report of his approach might reach 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13-24; Diodor. xvi. 72, a Diodor,, xvl S3. 

8 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11. 
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Adranum; but on the next morning he marched with the 
greatest possible effort, taking the shortest, yet most rugged 
paths. On arriving within about three miles of Adranum, he 
was informed that the troops from Syracuse, having just 
finished their march, had encamped near the town, not aware 
of any enemy near. His officers were anxious that the men 
should be refreshed after their very fatiguing march, before they 
ventured to attack an army four times superior in number. 
But Timoleon earnestly protested against any such delay, 
entreating them to follow him at once against the enemy, as the 
only chance of finding them unprepared. To encourage them, 
he at once took up his shield and marched at their head, carrying 
it on his arm (the shield of the general was habitually carried 
for him by an orderly), in spite of the fatiguing march, which 
he had himself performed on foot as well as they. The 
soldiers obeyed, and the effort was crowned by complete 
success. The troops of Hiketas, unarmed and at their 
suppers, were taken so completely by surprise, that in spite of 
their superior number, they fled with scarce any resistance. 
From the rapidity of their flight, 300 of them only were slain. 
But 600 were made prisoners, and the whole camp, including 
its appurtenances, was taken, with scarcely the loss of a man. 
Hiketas escaped with the rest to Syracuse. 1 

This victory, so rapidly and skilfully won—and the acquisition 
of Adranum which followed it—produced the strongest sensa¬ 
tion throughout Sicily. It counted even for more than a 
victory j it was a declaration of the gods in favour of Timoleon. 
The inhabitants of the holy town, opening their gates and 
approaching him with awe-stricken reverence, recounted the 
visible manifestations of the god Adranus in his favour. At 
the moment when the battle was commencing, they had seen 
the portals of their temple spontaneously burst open, and the 
god brandishing his spear, with profuse perspiration on his face.* 2 
Such facts,—verified and attested in a place of peculiar sanctity, 
and circulated from thence throughout the neighbouring com¬ 
munities,—contributed hardly less than the victory to exalt the 
glory of Timoleon. He received offers of alliance from Tyn- 
daris and several other towns, as well as from Mamerkus 
despot of Katana, one of the most warlike and powerful 
princes in the island. 3 So numerous were the reinforcements 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. iz ; Diodor. xvi. 68. Diodoius and Plutarch 

agree in the numbers both of killed and of prisoners on the side of Hiketas. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 12. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13 ; Diodor, xvi. 69. 
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thus acquired, and so much was his confidence enhanced by 
recent success, that he now ventured to march even under the 
walls of Syracuse, and defy Hiketas; who did not think it 
prudent to hazard a second engagement with the victor of 
Adranum. 1 

Hiketas was still master of all Syracuse—except Orlygia, 
against which he had constructed lines of blockade, in con¬ 
junction with the Carthaginian fleet occupying the harbour. 
Timoleon was in no condition to attack the place, .and would 
have been obliged speedily to retire, as his enemies did not 
choose to come out. But it was soon seen that the manifesta¬ 
tions of the Two goddesses, and of the god Adranus, in his 
favour, were neither barren nor delusive. A real boon was 
now thrown into his lap, such as neither skill nor valour could 
have won. Dionysius, blocked up in Ortygia with a scanty 
supply of provisions, saw from his walls the approaching army 
of Timoleon, and heard of the victory of Adranum, He had 
already begun to despair of his own position of Ortygia; 2 
where indeed he might perhaps hold out by bold effort and 
steady endurance, but without any reasonable chance of again 
becoming master of Syracuse; a chance which Timoleon and 
the Corinthian intervention cut off more decidedly than ever. 
Dionysius was a man not only without the energetic character 
and personal ascendency of his father, which might have made 
head against such difficulties—but indolent and drunken in his 
habits, not relishing a sceptre when it could only be maintained 
by hard fighting, nor stubborn enough to stand out to the last 

1 Diodor. xvi. 68, 69. That Timoleon marched up to Syiacuse, is stated 
by Diodoius, though not by Plutaich. I follow Diodorus so far ; because 
it makes the subsequent proceedings in regard to Dionysius more clear and 
intelligible. 

But Diodorus adds two further matters, which cannot be correct. He 
affirms that Timoleon pursued Hiketas at a running pace (BpOjuaTos) im¬ 
mediately from the field of battle at Adranum to Syracuse; and that he then 
got possession of the portion of Syracuse called Epipola*. 

Now it was with some difficulty that Timoleon could get his troops even 
up to the field of battle at Adranum, wiLhout some previous repose ; so long 
and fatiguing was the march which they had undergone from Tauromenium. 
It is therefore impossible that they can have been either inclined or com¬ 
petent to pursue (at a rapid pace) Hiketas immediately from the field of 
battle at Adranum to Syracuse. 

Next, it will appear from subsequent operations, that Timoleon did not, 
on this occasion, gel possession 01 any other portion of Syracuse than the 
Islet Ortygia, surrendered to him by Dionysius. He did not enter Epipolce 
until afterwards. 

2 Plutarch* Timoleon, c. 13. 'Airetpytcks fffc7? rats i^irlan «al fwtphv 
airo\iirkv ^ctt oXiop/ccurOai, &C. 
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merely as a cause of war. 1 * 3 * * * * Under these dispositions, the 
arrival of Timoleon both suggested to him the idea, and 
furnished him with the means, of making his resignation 
subservient to the purchase of a safe asylum and comfortable 
future maintenance: for to a Grecian despot, with the odium 
of past severities accumulated upon his head, abnegation of 
power was hardly ever possible, consistent with personal 
security.- But Dionysius felt assured that he might trust to 
the guarantee of Timoleon and the Corinthians for shelter and 
protection at Corinth, with as much property as he could carry 
away with him; since lie had the means of purchasing such 
guarantee by the surrender of Ortygia—a treasure of inestim¬ 
able worth. Accordingly he resolved to propose a capitulation, 
and sent envoys to Timoleon for the purpose. 

There was little difficulty in arranging terms. Dionysius 
stipulated only for a safe transit with his moveable pioperty to 
Corinth, and for an undisturbed residence in that city; tender¬ 
ing in exchange the unconditional surrender of Ortygia with all 
its garrison, arms, and magazines. The convention was con¬ 
cluded forthwith, and three Corinthian officers—Telemachus, 
Euklcides and Neon—were sent in with 400 men to take 
charge of the place. Their entrance was accomplished safely, 
though they were obliged to elude the blockade by stealing 
in at several times, and in small companies. Making over to 
them the possession of Ortygia with the command of his 
garrison, Dionysius passed, with some money and a small 
number of companions, into the camp of Timoleon; who 
conveyed him away, leaving at the same time the neighbour¬ 
hood of Syracuse. 8 

Conceive the position and feelings of Dionysius, a prisoner 
in the camp of Timoleon, traversing that island over which his 
father as well as himself had reigned all-powerful, and knowing 
himself to be the object of either hatred or contempt to every 
one—except so far as the immense boon which he had con¬ 
ferred, by surrendering Ortygia, purchased for him an indulgent 

1 Tacitus, IJistor. iii. 70, Respecting the last days of the Emperor 
Vitellius, “Ipse, tieque jubendi neque vetandi potens, non jam Impeialor, 
sed tantum belli causa erat.” 

0 See, among other illustrations of this fact, the striking remark of Solon 
(Plutarch, Solon, c. 14). 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13 ; Diodor. xvi. 70. Diodoms appears to me 

to misdate Lhese facts ; placing the capitulation of Dionysius and the 

surrender of OrLygia to Timoleon, after the capture of the other portion of 

Syracuse by Timoleon. T follow Plutarch's chronology, which places the 

capitulation of Ortygia first. 
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forbearance ! He was doubtless eager for immediate departure 
to Corinth, while Timoleon was no less anxious to send him 
thither, as the living evidence of triumph accomplished. 
Although not fifty days 1 had yet elapsed since Timoleon’s 
landing in Sicily, he was enabled already to announce a 
decisive victory, a great confederacy grouped around him, and 
the possession of the inexpugnable position of Ortygia, with a 
garrison equal in number to his own army; the despatches 
being accompanied by the presence of that very despot, bear¬ 
ing the terrific name of Dionysius, against whom the expedition 
had been chiefly aimed 1 Timoleon sent a special trireme 2 to 
Corinth, carrying Dionysius, and communicating these impor¬ 
tant events, together with the convention which guaranteed to 
the dethroned ruler an undisturbed residence in that city. 

The impression produced at Corinth by the arrival of this 
trireme and its passengers was powerful beyond all parallel. 
Astonishment and admiration were universal; for the expedition 
of Timoleon had started as a desperate venture, in which 
scarce one among the leading Corinthians had been disposed 
to embark; nor had any man conceived the possibility of 
success so rapid as well as so complete. But the victorious 
prospect in Sicily, with service under the fortunate general, was 
now the general passion of the citizens. A reinforcement of 
2000 hopliLes and 200 cavalry was immediately voted and 
equipped. 8 

If the triumph excited wonder and joy, the person of 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 16. 

8 Theopompus stated that Dionysius had gone from Sicily to Corinth in 
a mei chant-ship [pr}t ffrpoyyv^}). Timajus contradicted this assertion, 
seemingly with his habitual asperity, and stated that Dionysius had been 
sent in a ship of war (j^t ju«/cp$). See Tim ecus, Fragment 1335 Thco- 
pompus, Fragm. 216, ed. DirloL. 

Diodorus (xvi. 70) copies Theopompus. 

Polybius (xii. 4 a) censures Timteus for cavilling at such small inaccuracies, 
as if the difference between the two were not worth noticing. Probably the 
language of Timmus may have deserved blame as ill-mannered; but the 
matter of facL appears to me to have been perfectly worth correcting. To 
send Dionysius in a trireme, was treating him as prisoner in a respectful 
manner, which Timoleon was doubtless bound to do ; and which he would 
be inclined to do on his own account—seeing that he had a strong interest 
in making the entry of Dionysius ns a captive into Corinth, an impressive 
sight. Moreover the trireme would reach Corinth more speedily than the 
merchantman. 

That Dionysius should go in a merchant-ship, was one additional evidence 
of fallen fortune ; and this seems to have been the reason why it was taken 
up by Theopompus—from the passion, prevalent among so many Greek 
authors, for exaggerating contrasts. 

8 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13, 14, 15. 
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Dionysius himself appealed no less powerfully to other feelings. 
A fallen despot was a sight denied to Grecian eyes; whoever 
aspired to despotism, put his all to hazard, forfeiting his chance 
of retiring to a private station. By a remarkable concurrence 
of circumstances, the exception to this rule was presented just 
where it was least likely to take place ; in the case of the most 
formidable and odious despotism which had ever overridden 
the Grecian world. For nearly half a century prior to the 
expedition of Dion against Syracuse, every one had been 
accustomed to pronounce the name of Dionysius with a 
mixture of fear and hatred—the sentiment of prostration before 
irresistible force. How much difficulty Dion himself found, in 
overcoming this impression in the minds of his own soldiers, 
has been already related. Though dissipated by the success 
of Dion, the antecedent alarm became again revived, when 
Dionysius recovered his possession of Ortygia, and when the 
Syracusans made pathetic appeal to Corinth for aid against 
him. Now, on a sudden, the representative of this extinct 
greatness, himself bearing the awful name of Dionysius, enters 
Corinth under a convention, suing only for the humble domicile 
and unpretending security of a private citizen. 1 The Greek 
mind was keenly sensitive to such contrasts, which entered 
largely into every man's views of human affairs, and were 
reproduced in a thousand forms by writers and speakers. The 
.affluence of visitors—who crowded to gaze upon and speak to 
Dionysius, not merely from Corinth, but from other cities of 
Greece—was immense; some in simple curiosity, others with 
compassion, a few even with insulting derision. The anecdotes 
which are recounted seem intended to convey a degrading 
impression of this last period of his career. But even the 
common offices of life—the purchase of unguents and con¬ 
diments at the tavern 2 3 * * —the nicety of criticism displayed 
respecting robes and furniture 8 —looked degrading when per¬ 
formed by the ex-despot of Syracuse. His habit of drinking 
largely, already contracted, was not likely to become amended 
in these days of mortification ; yet on the whole his conduct 

1 Plutarch, Titnoleon, c. 14; Diodor. xvi. 70. The remarks of Tacitus 
upon the last hours of the Emperor Vitellius have their application to the 
Greek feeling on this occasion (Ilistor. iii. 68):— u Nec quisquam adeo 

rerum hum an arum immemor, quern non commoveret ilia facies ; Romamim 
principem, et generis humani paulo ante dominum, relictfl fortune suse sede, 
■exite de imperio. Nihil dale videraut, nihil audkrant? &c. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 14 j Theopomp. Fragm. 217, cd. Didot; Justin, 

xxi. 5. 

3 Timoeus, ap. Polybium, xii. 24. 
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seems to have had more dignity than could have been 
expected. His literary tastes, manifested during the time of 
his intercourse with Plato, are implied even in the anecdotes 
intended to disparage him. Thus he is said to have opened a 
school for teaching boys to read, and to have instructed the 
public singers in the art of singing or reciting poetry. 1 His 
name served to subsequent writers, both Greek and Roman,— 
as those of Croesus, Polykrates, and Xerxes, serve to Herodotus 
—for an instance to point a moral on the mutability of human 
events. Yet the anecdotes recorded about him can rarely be 
verified, nor can we distinguish real matters of fact from those 
suitable and impressive mythes which so pregnant a situation 
was sure to bring forth. 

Among those who visited him at Corinth was Aristoxenus 
of Tarentum : for the Tarentine leaders, first introduced by 
Plato, had maintained their correspondence with Dionysius 
even after his first expulsion from Syracuse to Lokri, and 
had vainly endeavoured to preserve his unfortunate wife and 
daughters from the retributive vengeance of the Lokrians. 
During the palmy days of Dionysius, his envoy Polyarchus had 
been sent on a mission to Tarentum, where he came into 
conversation with the chief magistrate Archytas. This con¬ 
versation Aristoxenus had recorded in writing; probably from 
the personal testimony of Archytas, whose biography he com¬ 
posed. Polyarchus dwelt upon wealth, power, and sensual 
enjoyments, as the sole objects worth living for ; pronouncing 
those who possessed them in large masses, as the only beings 
deserving admiration. At the summit of all stood the Persian 
king, whom Polyarchus extolled as the most enviable and 
admirable of mortals. . “ Next to the Persian king (said he), 
though with a very long interval, comes pur despot of Syracuse.” 2 3 

1 Plutarch, Timol. c. 14; Cicero, Tuscul. Disp. in. 12, 7. His remark, 
that Dionysius opened the school from anxiety still to have the pleasure of 
exercising authority, can hardly be meant as serious. 

We caunoL suppose that Dionysius in his exile at Corinth suffered under 
any want of a comfortable income ; for it is mentioned, that all his move- 
able furniture (iiruxKeu)}) was bought by his namesake Dionysius, the 
fortunate despot of the Pontic Herakleia; and this furniture was so 
magnificent, that the acquisition of it is counted among the peculiar marks 
of ornament and dignity to the Herakleotic dynasty :—see the Fragments 
of the historian Memo on of Herakleia, ch. iv. p. 10, ed. Oiell. apud 
Photium, Cod. 224. 

3 Aristoxenus, Fragm. 15, cd. Didot, ap. Athenasum, p. 545. A efoepav 
$ 4 , rbv T)f.i 4 rcpott rvpauvov Bcty ns &v } tcafaep iroAif Ksvxqiiww. 

One secs that the word rtpawos was used even by those who intended no 
unfriendly sense—applied by an admiring envoy to his master. 
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What had become of Polyarchus, we do not know; but 
Aristoxenus lived to see the envied Dionysius under the 
altered phase of his life at Corinth, and probably to witness 
the ruin of the Persian kings also. On being asked, what had 
been the cause of his displeasure against Plato, Dionysius 
replied, in language widely differing from that of his former 
envoy Polyarchus, that amidst the many evils wiiich surrounded 
a despot, none was so mischievous as the unwillingness of his 
so-called friends to tell him the truth. Such false friends had 
poisoned the good feeling between him and Plato. 1 This 
anecdote bears greater mark of being genuine, than others 
which we read more witty and pungent. The Cynic philoso¬ 
pher Diogenes treated Dionysius with haughty scorn for sub¬ 
mitting to live in a private station after having enjoyed so 
overruling an ascendency. Such was more or less the senti¬ 
ment of every visitor who saw him; but the matter to be 
lamented is, that he had not been in a private station from the 
beginning. He was by nature unfit to tread, even with profit 
to himself, the perilous and thorny path of a Grecian despot. 

The reinforcements decreed by the Corinthians, though 
equipped without delay and forwarded to Thurii in Italy, were 
prevented from proceeding farther on shipboard by the Car¬ 
thaginian squadron at the strait, and were condemned to wait 
for a favourable opportunity. 2 But the greatest of all reinforce¬ 
ments to Timoleon was, the acquisition of Ortygia. It con¬ 
tained not merely a garrison of 2000 soldiers—who passed 
(probably much to their own satisfaction) from the declining 
cause of Dionysius to the victorious banner of Timoleon—but 
also every species of military stores. There were horses, 
engines for siege and battery, missiles of every sort, and above 
all, shields and spears to the amazing number of 70,000 —if 
Plutarch’s statement is ‘exact. 3 Having dismissed Dionysius, 
Timoleon organised a service of small craft from Katana to 
convey provisions by sea to Ortygia, eluding the Carthaginian 
guard squadron. He found means to do this with tolerable 
success, 4 availing himself of winds or bad weather, when the 
ships of war could not obstruct the entrance of the lesser 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15. Aristoxenus heard from Dionysius at 
CorinLh the remarkable anecdote about the faithful attachment of the 
two Pythagorean friends, Damon and Phintias. Dionysius had been 
strongly impressed with the incident, and was fond of relating it proA-Ad/ct ? 
'ijfiip Bnfiyetro, Aristoxen. Fragm. 9, ed. Didot; apud Iamblichum Vit. 
Tythag. s. 233). 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 16. 

8 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13. 4 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 18. 
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harbour. Meanwhile he himself returned to Adranum, a post 
convenient for watching both Leontini and Syracuse. Here 
two assassins, bribed by Hiketas, were on the point of taking 
his life, while sacrificing at a festival; and were only prevented 
by an incident so remarkable, that every one recognised the 
visible intervention of the gods to protect him. 1 

Meanwhile Hiketas, being resolved to acquire possession of 
Ortygia, invoked the aid of the full Carthaginian force under 
Mngon. The great harbour of Syracuse was presently occupied 
by an overwhelming fleet of 150 Carthaginian ships of war, 
while a land-force, said to consist of 60,000 men, came also to 
join Hiketas, and were quartered by him within the walls of 
Syracuse. Never before had any Carthaginian troops got 
footing within those walls. Syracusan liberty, perhaps Syra¬ 
cusan hellenism, now appeared extinct. Even Ortygia, in 
spite of the bravery of its garrison under the Corinthian Neon, 
seemed not long tenable, against repeated attack and battery 
of the walls, combined with strict blockade to keep out 
supplies by sea. Still, however, though the garrison was 
distressed, some small craft with provisions from Katana 
contrived to slip in; a fact which induced Hiketas and Magon 
to form the plan of attacking that town, thinking themselves 
strong enough to accomplish this by a part of their force, 
without discontinuing the siege of Ortygia. Accordingly they 
sailed forth from the harbour, and inarched from the city of 
Syracuse, with the best part of their armament, to attack 
Katana, leaving Ortygia still under blockade. But the com¬ 
manders left behind were so negligent in their watch, that 
Neon soon saw, from the walls of Ortygia, the opportunity of 
attacking them with advantage. Making a sudden and vigorous 
sally, he fell upon the blockading army unawares, routed them 
at all points with serious loss, and pressed his pursuit so 
warmly, that he got possession of Achradina, expelling them 
from that important section of the city. The provisions and 
money, acquired herein at a critical moment, rendered this 
victory important. But what gave it the chief value was, the 
possession of Achradina, which Neon immediately caused to 
be joined on to Ortygia by a new line of fortifications, and 
thus held the two in combination. 3 Ortygia had been before 

1 Plutarch, Timoleou, c. 16. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 18. < 51 KopMtos^ N<£c«v Kwribbv 

&irb rijs thfpas rota \nro\theifauivovs , 7ro\epW tipyws &(xe\tos 
tpv\drrovras t Qultpyiqs iviiretrt SiwirapfAivois aorofr* tfal rota fiev 
Tota ^pdrijcre icul uaT^<rx e XtyopLwrw *Axpabivfy, i 
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(as I have already remarked) completely distinct from Achradina. 
It is probable that the population of Achradina, delighted to 
be liberated from the Carthaginians, lent zealous aid to Neon 
both in the defence of their own walls, and in the construction 
of the new connecting lines towards Orlygia; for which the 
numerous intervening tombs would supply materials. 

This gallant exploit of Neon permanently changed the 
position of the combatants at Syracuse. A horseman started 
instantly to convey the bad news to Hikelas and Magon near 
Katana. Both of them returned forthwith; but they returned 
only to occupy half of the city—Tycha, Neapolis, and Epi- 
polse. It became extremely difficult to prosecute a successful 
siege or blockade of Ortygia and Achradina united: besides 
that, Neon had now obtained abundant supplies for the 
moment. 

Meanwhile Timoleon too was approaching, reinforced by 
the new Corinthian division ; who, having been at first detained 
at Thurii, and becoming sick of delay, had made their way 
inland, across the Bruttian territory, to Rhegium. They were 
fortunate enough to find the strait unguarded; for the 
Carthaginian admiral Hanno—having seen their ships laid up 
at Thurii, and not anticipating their advance by land—had 
first returned with his squadron to the Strait of Messina, and 
next, hoping by a stratagem to frighten the garrison of Ortygia 
into surrender, had sailed to the harbour of Syracuse with his 
triremes decorated as if after a victory. His seamen, with 
wreaths round their heads, shouted as they passed into the 
harbour under the walls of Ortygia, that the Corinthian 
squadron approaching the strait had been all captured, and 
exhibited as proofs of the victory certain Grecian shields hung 
up aboard. By this silly fabrication, Hanno probably produced 
a serious dismay among the garrison of Ortygia. But he 
purchased such temporary satisfaction at the cost of leaving 
the strait unguarded, and allowing the Corinthian division to 
cross unopposed from Italy into Sicily, On reaching Rhegium, 
these Corinthians not only found the strait free, but also a 
complete and sudden calm, succeeding upon several days of 
stormy weather. Embarking immediately on such ferry boats 
and fishing craft as they could find, and swimming their horses 

teparurrop iSdieet /cal &Opav(rrdrarop fiirdpxetp rrjs Zupatcoalwp p.4pos tt 6\g<os 9 
ro6irovriva irvyiceiftepys /cal ffvuypfioarfidpys itc irKeidptop w6\etov, Ebirop^cras 
3e /ceil (tItqv «ol xpiifi&r&v ovtt dtpyite rbv rdirop, ovS * avex<6pycre ird\tr 4irl 
rlfp dicpay, b\\it tppa^dfiepos rbv ireplfiokov rys 'AxpaBipys /cal crvpdtyas 
rots ipvjJLa&t tt pbs rfyv &icp6tro\ip t dtetpvAarre. 
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alongside by the bridle, they reached the Sicilian coast without 
loss or difficulty. 1 

Thus did the gods again show their favour towards Timoleon 
by an unusual combination of circumstances, and by smiting 
the enemy with blindness. So much did the tide of success 
run along with him, that the important town of Messene 
declared itself among his allies, admitting the new Corinthian 
soldiers immediately on their landing. With little delay, they 
proceeded forward to join Timoleon; who thought himself 
strong enough, notwithstanding that even with this reinforce¬ 
ment he could only command 4000 men, to march up to the 
vicinity of Syracuse, and there to confront the immeasurably 
superior force of his enemies. 2 He appears to have encamped 
near the Olympieion, and the bridge over the river Anapus. 

Though Timoleon was sure of the co-operation of Neon and 
the Corinthian garrison in Ortygia and Achradina, yet he was 
separated from them by the numerous force of Hiketas and 
Magon, who occupied EpipoUe, Neapolis, and Tycha, together 
with the low ground between Epipolce and the Great Harbour; 
while the large Carthaginian fleet filled the Harbour itself. On 
a reasonable calculation, Timoleon seemed to have little 
chance of success. Eut suspicion had already begun in the 
mind of Magon, sowing the seeds of disunion between him and 
Hiketas. The alliance between Carthaginians and Greeks was 
one unnatural to both parties, and liable to be crossed, at 
every mischance, by mutual distrust, growing out of antipathy 
which each party felt in itself and knew to subsist in the other. 
The unfortunate scheme of marching to Katana, with the 
capital victory gained by Neon in consequence of that absence, 
made Magon believe that Hiketas was betraying him. Such 
apprehensions were strengthened, when he saw in his front the 
army of Timoleon, posted on the river Anapus—and when he 
felt that he was in a Greek city generally disaffected to him, 
while Neon was at his rear in Ortygia and Achradina. Under 
such circumstances, Magon conceived the whole safety of his 
Carthaginians as depending on the zealous and faithful 
co-operation of Hiketas, in whom he had now ceased to 
confide. And his mistrust, once suggested, was aggravated by 
the friendly communication which he saw going on between 
the soldiers of Timoleon and those of Hiketas. These soldiers, 
all Greeks and mercenaries fighting for a country not their own, 
encountered each other, on the field of battle, like enemies,— 
but conversed in a pacific and amicable way, during intervals, 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 19. a Flutarch, Timoleon, c. 20, 
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in their respective camps. Both were now engaged, without 
disturbing each other, in catching eels amidst the marshy 
and watery ground between Epipolie and the Anapus. Inter¬ 
changing remarks freely, they were admiring the splendour and 
magnitude of Syracuse with its great maritime convenience,— 
when one of Timoleon’s soldiers observed to the opposite 
party—“And this magnificent city, you, Greeks as you aie, 
are striving to barbarise, planting these Carthaginian cut¬ 
throats nearer to us than they now are; though our first 
anxiety ought to be, to keep them as far off as possible from 
Greece. Do you really suppose that they have brought up 
this host from the Atlantic and the Pillars of Horakles, all for 
the sake of Hiketas and his rule? Why if Hiketas took 
measure of affairs like a true ruler, he would not thus turn out 
his brethren, and bring in an enemy to his country; he would 
ensure to himself an honourable sway, by coming to an 
understanding with the Corinthians and Timoleon.” Such was 
the colloquy passing between the soldiers of 'limoleon and 
those of Hiketas, and speedily made known to the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Having made apparently strong impression on those 
to whom it was addressed, it justified alarm in Magon; who 
was led to believe that he could no longer trust his Sicilian 
allies. Without any delay, he put all his troops aboard the 
fleet, and in spite of the most strenuous remonstrances from 
Hiketas, sailed away to Africa. 1 

On the next day, when Timoleon approached to the attack, 
he was amazed to find the Carthaginian army and fleet with¬ 
drawn. His soldiers, scarcely believing their eyes, laughed to 
scorn the cowardice of Magon. Still however Hiketas deter¬ 
mined to defend Syracuse with his own troops, in spite of the 
severe blow inflicted by Magon*s desertion. That desertion 
had laid open both the Harbour and the lower ground near 
the Harbour; so that Timoleon was enabled to come into 
direct communication with his own garrison in Ortygia and 
Achradina, and to lay plans for a triple simultaneous onset. 
He himself undertook to attack the southern front of Epipolm 
towards the river Anapus, where the city was strongest; the 
Corinthian Isias was instructed to make a vigorous assault 
from Achradina, or the eastern side; while Deinarcbus and 
Demaretus, the generals who had conducted the recent rein¬ 
forcement from Corinth, were ordered to attack the northern 
wall of Epipolse, or the Hexapylon; 2 they were probably sent 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. ax. The account piven by Plutarch of 
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round from Ortygia, by sea, to land at Trogilus. Hiketas, 
holding as he did the aggregate consisting of Epipolce, Tycha, 
and Neapolis, was assailed on three sides at once. He had 
a most defensible position, which a good commander, with 
brave and faithful troops, might have maintained against forces 
more numerous than those of Timoleon. Yet in spite of 
such advantages, no effective resistance was made, nor even 
attempted. Timoleon not only took the place, but took it 
without the loss of a single man, killed or wounded. Hiketas 
and his followers fled to Leontini. 1 

The desertion of Magon explains of course a great deal of 
discouragement among the soldiers of Hiketas. But when we 
read the astonishing facility of the capture, it is evident that 
there must have been something more than discouragement. 
The soldiers on defence were really unwilling to use their arms 
for the purpose of repelling Timoleon, and keeping up the 
dominion of Hiketas in Syracuse. When we find this senti¬ 
ment so powerfully manifested, we cannot but discern that the 
aversion of these men to serve, in what they looked upon as a 
Carthaginian cause, threw into the hands of Timoleon an easy 
victory, and that the mistrustful retreat of Magon was not so 
absurd and cowardly as Plutarch represents. 2 

The Grecian public, however, not minutely scrutinising 
preliminary events, heard'the easy capture as a fact, and heard 
it with unbounded enthusiasm. From Sicily and Italy the 
news rapidly spread to Corinth and other parts of Greece. 
Everywhere the sentiment was the same; astonishment and 
admiration, not merely at the magnitude of the conquest, but 
also at the ease and rapidity with which it had been achieved. 
The arrival of the captive Dionysius at Corinth had been in 
itself a most impressive event. But now the Corinthians 
learnt the disappearance of the large Carthaginian host and 
the total capture of Syracuse, without the loss of a man; 
and that too before they were even assured that their second 

Timolcon’s attack is very intelligible. He states that the side of 
Epipolec fronting southwards or towards the river Anapus was the 
strongest. 

Saverio Cavallart (Zur Topographie von Syrakns, p. 23) confirms this, by 
remarking that the norLhern side of Epipolse, towards Trogilus, is the 
weakest, and easiest for access or attack. 

We thus see that Epipolfe was the last portion of Syracuse which 
Timoleon mastered—not the first portion, as Diodorus states (xvi. 69). 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21. 

a Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20, 2r. Diodorus also implies the same verdict 
(xvi. 69), thouph his account is brief as well as obscure. 
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reinforcement, which they knew to have been blocked up at 
Thurii, had been able to touch the Sicilian shore. 

Such transcendent novelties excited even in Greece, and 
much more in Sicily itself, a sentiment towards Timoleon such 
as hardly any Greek had ever yet drawn to himself. TIis 
bravery, his skilful plans, his quickness of movement, were 
indeed deservedly admired. But in this respect, others had 
equalled him before; and we may remark that even the 
Corinthian Neon, in his capture of Achradina, had rivalled 
anything performed by his superior officer. But that which 
stood without like or second in Timoleon—that which set a 
peculiar stamp upon all his meritorious qualities—was his 
superhuman good fortune; or—what in the eyes of most 
Greeks was the same thing in other words—the unbounded 
favour with which the gods had cherished both his person and 
his enterprise. Though greatly praised as a brave and able 
man, Timoleon was still more affectionately hailed as an 
enviable man. 1 “Never had the gods been seen so manifest 
in their dispensations of kindness towards any mortal.” 2 The 
issue, which TelekleidSs had announced as being upon trial 
when Timoleon was named, now stood triumphantly deter¬ 
mined, After the capture of Syracuse, we may be sure that no 
one ever denounced Timoleon as a fratricide;—every one 
extolled him as a tyrannicide. The great exploits of other 
eminent men, such as Agcsilaus and Epaminondas, had been 
achieved at the cost of hardship, severe fighting, wounds and 
death to those concerned, &c., all of which counted as so 
many deductions from the perfect mental satisfaction of the 
spectator. Like an oration or poem smelling of the lamp, 
they bore too clearly the marks of preliminary toil and fatigue. 
But Timoleon, as the immortal gods descending to combat on 
the plain of Trqy, accomplished splendid feats,—overthrew 
what seemed insuperable obstacles—by a mere first appearance, 

1 Fhitarch, Timoleon, c. 21. T8 fiev a\S>ycu r»> ndxtp (Syracuse) tear* 
iuepas /cal yev4<rQa% Taxews ibroxefptoj/ ikveff6prv>p rwu iroAe/ufajj/, Sikoioj* 
kvaGeivvu rp ruv fiaxofi4vtap kp8paya6(% Hal rrfj Betp6rr)ri rov (rrpariiyov* 

8« fiij air oBap&p nya fir) 8e rpo>Grjpat r&v Koptj/0W, Akop ipyov avrrfs 
Tifiokeopros tiredet£aro fcaOdrrep StafuXkoJfiepT) irphs rfjy aperi)P rov 

kvtipSs, Ypa rwv irraip ovtiivoav avrov ra fiaicap i£6fieva (ittkkov 
ol rrvpQavd fievot Oavp. a£u<rtp. 

s Homer, Odyss, iii. 219 {Nestor addressing Telcmcichus). 

T3i yap <r' fis i04k 01 tfnkdciv y\avKu)iri$ ’Afc/n;, 

TUT* 'O8l/0-<rr}oS ITC/HKlfSeTO KvSaXCfMHO 
Ayjfju* evi Tpumv* i»0t Trdtr^o^up dkye 
Ou yap iru iSop t&5e Oeoi>$ auaiftavtid. ifnkevvraSy 
KeCvu at'a^avSa waptoTaro Ha/Aas ’AOjjwi). 
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and without an effort. He exhibited to view a magnificent 
result, executed with all that apparent facility belonging as a 
privilege to the inspirations of first-rate genius. 1 Such a 
spectacle of virtue and good fortune combined—glorious 
consummation with graceful facility—was new to the Grecian 
world. 

For all that he had done, Timolcon took little credit to 
himself. In the despatch which announced to the Corinthians 
his Vau\ Virfi] Via , as well as in his discourses at Syracuse, he 
ascribed the whole achievement to fortune or to the gods, 
whom he thanked for having inscribed his name as nominal 
mover of their decree for liberating Sicily. 2 We need not 
doubt that he firmly believed himself to be a favoured instru¬ 
ment of the divine will, and that he was even more astonished 
than others at the way in which locked gates flew open before 
him. J 3 ut even if he had not believed it himself, there was 
great prudence in putting this colouring on the facts; not 
simply because he thereby deadened the attacks of envy, but 
because, under the pretence of modesty, he really exalted 
himself much higher. He purchased for himself a greater 
hold on men’s minds towards his future achievements, as the 
beloved of the gods, than he would ever have possessed as 
only a highly endowed mortal. And though what he had 
already done was prodigious, there still remained much 
undone; new difficulties, not the same in kind, yet hardly less 
in magnitude, to be combated. 

It was not only new difficulties, but also new temptations, 
which Timolcon had to combat Now began for him that 
moment of trial, fatal to so many eminent Greeks before him. 
Proof was to be shown, whether he could swallow, without 
intoxication or perversion, the cup of success administered to 
him in such overflowing fulness. He was now complete 
master of Syracuse; master of it too with the fortifications of 
Ortygia yet standing,—with all the gloomy means of despotic 
compression, material and moral, yet remaining in his hand. In 
respect of personal admiration and prestige of success, he stood 
greatly above Dion, and yet more above the elder Dionysius in 
the early part of his career. To set up for himself as despot 
at Syracuse, burying in oblivion all that he had said or promised 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. Mer& rov Ka\ov rb /Sotffojs $x ovffa 

T ifto\4ovros ffrpaTTjyta) Qttlverat, rots eS KoytCo/xipotSy ov 

r&xw fyyov) dperys e&rvxorfo"ijs. 

“ Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 36; Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4; Plutarch, 
De Sui Laudc, p. 543 E, 
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before, was a step natural and feasible; not indeed without 
peril or difficulty, but carrying with it chances of success equal 
to those of other nascent despotisms, and more than sufficient 
to tempt a leading Greek politician of average morality. 
Probably most people in Sicily actually expected that he would 
avail himself of his unparalleled position to stand forth as a 
new Dionysius, Many friends and partisans would strenuously 
recommend it. They would even deride him as an idiot (as 
Solon had been called in his time 1 ) for not taking the boon 
which the gods set before him, and for not hauling up the net 
when the fish were already caught in it. There would not be 
wanting other advisers, to insinuate the like recommendation 
under the pretence of patriotic disinterestedness, and regard 
for the people whom he had come to liberate. The Syracusans 
(it would be contended), unfit for a free constitution, must be 
supplied with liberty in small doses, of which Timoleon was 
the best judge: their best interests required that Timoleon 
should keep in his hands the anti-popular power with little 
present diminution, in order to restrain their follies, and ensure 
to them benefits which they would miss if left to their own free 
determination. 

Considerations of this latter character had doubtless greatly 
weighed with Dion in the hour of his victory, over and above 
mere naked ambition, so as to plunge him into that fatal 
misjudgement and misconduct out of which he never recovered. 
But the lesson deducible from the last sad months of Dion’s 
career was not lost upon Timoleon. He was found proof, not 
merely against seductions within his own bosom, but against 
provocations or plausibilities from without. Neither for self- 
regarding purposes, nor for beneficent purposes, would he be 
persuaded to grasp and perpetuate the anti-popular power. 
The moment of trial was that in which the genuine heroism 
and rectitude of judgement, united in his character, first shone 
forth with its full brightness. 

Master as he now was of all Syracuse, with its fivefold 
aggregate, Ortygia, Achradina, Tycha, Neapolis, and Epipolas 
—he determined to strike down at once that great monument 
of servitude which the elder Dionysius had imposed upon his 
fellow citizens. Without a moment’s delay, he laid his hand 
to the work. He invited by proclamation every Syracusan who 
1 Solon, Fragm. 26, ed. Schneid. ; Plutarch, Solon, c. 14. 

0 vk c</»u ScUtiit' fiadyffiptav, oufic /JovAyus avtjp' 

*EertfAA ytip Qtap 8i56vrot, avr&s ou/c aTO. 

5* ay/mv, ayaaOels ofw av6tnra.irw )xtya 
Aticrvoi', 8vfiov O' ap.aprfj nal tfipcv&v anoanfiaXcCs, 
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chose, to come with iron instruments, and co-operate with 
him in demolishing the separate stronghold, fortification, and 
residence, constructed by the elder Dionysius in Ortygia; as 
well as the splendid funereal monument erected to the memory 
of that despot by his son and successor. 1 This was the first 
public act executed in Syracuse by his order; the first mani¬ 
festation of the restored sovereignty of the people; the first 
outpouring of sentiment, at once free, hearty, and unanimous, 
among men trodden down by half a century of servitude; the 
first fraternising co-operation of Timoleon and his soldiers with 
them, for the purpose of converting the promise of liberation 
into an assured fact. That the actual work of demolition was 
executed by the hands and crowbars of the Syracusans them¬ 
selves, rendered the whole proceeding an impressive compact 
between them and Timoleon. It cleared away all mistake, all 
possibility of suspicion, as to his future designs. It showed 
that he had not merely forsworn despotism for himself, but 
that he was bent on rendering it impossible for any one else, 
when he began by overthrowing what was not only the 
conspicuous memento, but also the most potent instrument, of 
the past despots. It achieved the inestimable good of inspiring 
at once confidence in his future proceedings, and disposing 
the Syracusans to listen voluntarily to his advice. And it was 
beneficial, not merely in smoothing the way to further measures 
of pacific reconstruction, but also in discharging the reactionary 
antipathies of the Syracusans, inevitable after so long an 
oppression, upon unconscious stones; and thus leaving less of 
it to be wreaked on the heads of political rivals, compromised 
in the former proceedings, 

This important act of demolition was further made sub¬ 
servient to a work of new construction, not less significant of 
the spirit in which Timoleon had determined to proceed. 
Having cleared away the obnoxious fortress, he erected upon 
the same site, and probably with the same materials, courts for 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 22. Tevdficvos SB tjjj Szepas* nbpios, oflze 6r«0e 
Aiwvt ravrb irdQos, ovB* &/>ef<r«ro toD -rforov Btk tB icdWos zeal rfyv 
7ro\vre\etatfrT}$ /carao-zceu^s, &XA& ri}V 4kcivov Sm/3aXoDo*«v } elr* kiroktffaffaVf 
6vo\jfhv (frvXa^dfMWQS, £ze^pu£e rav ^vpaKOvatcov rbv 0ov\6fievov irapeimt 
perk fftS-f)pov zeal ffvvetydirrerrOai rwv rvpawiKMV ipvpdrtvv, BB vdvres 

&v£f}iH<Tav x dpxtyy 4\evdeplas irotijo'dfieyoi $e0atordrnv rb tcfipvypa zeal <rV 
flfi4pav inetwiv, ob pdvov rtyv &Kpav } k\\k zeal rks olrcias zeal rk pv^para, <rQv 
rvpdpvcov kverpetyav zeal zcaWatta^av. EBflBr Be rbv rdiroy trvVopa\6pas t 
ivtpKobdfirnre rk Htfeacrriipta, %api^6pevos rois iroXlrats, zeal tt}s rvpawldos 
for spripav irot&v rfyv dijpoKparlau. 

Compare Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 3, 
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future judicature. The most striking symbol and instrument 
of popular government thus met the eye as a local substitute 
for that of the past despotism. 

Deep was the gratitude of the Syracusans for these pro¬ 
ceedings—the first fruits of Timoleon’s established ascendency. 
And if we regard the intrinsic importance of the act itself—the 
manner in which an emphatic meaning was made to tell as well 
upon the Syracusan eye as upon the Syiacusan mind—the 
proof evinced not merely of disinterested patriotism, but also 
of prudence in estimating the necessities of the actual situation 
—lastly, the foundation thus laid for accomplishing further 
good—if we take all these matters together, wo shall feel that 
Timolcons demolition of the Dionysian Baslile, and erection 
in its place of a building for the administration of justice, was 
among the most impressive phenomena in Grecian history. 

The work which remained to be done was indeed such as to 
require the best spirit, energy and discretion, both on his part 
and on that of the Syracusans. Through long oppression and 
suffering, the city was so impoverished and desolate, that the 
market-place (if we were to believe what must be an exaggeration 
of Plutarch) served as pasture for horses, and as a place of soft 
repose for the grooms who attended them. Other cities of 
Sicily exhibited the like evidence of decay, desertion, and 
poverty. The manifestations of city life had almost ceased in 
Sicily. Men were afraid to come into the city, which they left 
to the despot and his mercenaries, retiring themselves to live 
on their fields and farms, and shrinking from all acts of citizen¬ 
ship. Even the fields were but half cultivated, so as to produce 
nothing beyond bare subsistence. It was the first anxiety of 
Timoleon to revive the once haughty spirit of Syracuse out of 
this depth of insecurity and abasement; to which revival no 
act could be more conducive than his first proceedings in 
Ortygia. His next step was to bring together, by invitations 
and proclamations everywhere circulated, those exiles who had 
been expelled, or forced to seek refuge elsewhere, during the 
recent oppression. Many of these, who had found shelter in 
various parts of Sicily and Italy, obeyed his summons with 
glad readiness. 1 But there were others, who had fled to Greece 
or the /Egean islands, and were out of the hearing of any 
proclamations from Timoleon. To reach persons thus remote, 
recourse was had, by him and by the Syracusans conjointly, to 
Corinthian intervention. The Syracusans felt so keenly how 
much was required to be done for the secure reorganisation of 
1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23; Diudor, xvi. S3. 
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their city as a free community, that they eagerly concurred 
with Timoleon in entreating the Corinthians to undertake, a 
second time, the honourable task of founders of Syracuse. 1 

Two esteemed citizens, Kephalus and Dionysius, were sent 
from Corinth to co-operate with Timoleon and the Syracusans, 
in constituting the community anew, on a free and popular 
basis, and in preparing an amended legislation.- These 
commissioners adopted, for their main text and theme, the 
dcmocratical constitution and laws as established by Diokles 
about seventy years before, which the usurpation of Dionysius 
had subverted when they were not more than seven years old. 
Kephalus professed to do nothing more than revive the laws of 
Diokles, with such comments, modifications, and adaptations, 
as the change of times and circumstances had rendered 
necessary. 3 In the laws respecting inheritance and property, 
he is said to have made no change at all; but unfortunately we 
are left without any information what were the laws of Diokles, 
or how they were now modified. It is certain, however, that 
the political constitution of Diokles was a democracy, and that 
the constitution as now re-established was democratical also> 
Beyond this general fact we can assert nothing. 

Though a free popular constitution, however, was absolutely 
indispensable, and a good constitution a great boon—it was 
not the only pressing necessity for Syracuse. There was 
required, no less an importation of new citizens; and not 
merely of poor men bringing with them their arms and their 
industry, but also of persons in affluent or easy circumstances, 
competent to purchase lands and houses. Besides much 
land ruined or gone out of cultivation, the general poverty of 
the residents was extreme; while at the same time the public 
exigencies were considerable, since it was essential, among 
other things, to provide pay for those very soldiers of Timoleon 
to whom they owed their liberation. The extent of poverty 
was painfully attested by the fact that they were constrained to 
sell those public statues which formed the ornaments of 
Syracuse and its temples; a cruel wound to the sentiments 
of every Grecian community. From this compulsory auction, 
however, they excepted by special vote the statue of Gelon, in 
testimony of gratitude for his capital victory at Himera over 
the Carthaginians. 6 

For the renovation of a community thus destitute, new funds 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. 2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 24. 

8 Diodor. xiii. 35 j xvi. Si. 4 Diodor. xvi. 70. 

0 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23; Dion. Chrysostom, Orat. xxxvii. p. 460. 
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as well as new men were wanted 3 and the Corinthians exerted 
themselves actively to procure both. Their first proclamation 
was indeed addressed specially to Syracusan exiles, whom they 
invited to resume their residence at Syracuse as free and 
autonomous citizens under a just allotment of lands. They 
caused such proclamation to be publicly made at all the Pan- 
Hellenic and local festivals; prefaced by a certified assurance 
that the Corinthians had already overthrown both the despotism 
and the despot—a fact which the notorious presence of 
Dionysius himself at Corinth contributed to promulgate more 
widely than any formal announcement. They further engaged, 
if the exiles would muster at Corinth, to provide transports, 
convoy, and leaders, to Syracuse, free of all cost. The number 
of exiles, who profited by the invitation and came to Corinth, 
though not inconsiderable, was still hardly strong enough to 
enter upon the proposed Sicilian renovation. They themselves 
therefore entreated the Corinthians to invite additional colonists 
from other Grecian cities. It was usually not difficult to find 
persons disposed to embark in a new settlement, if founded 
under promising circumstances, and effected under the positive 
management of a powerful presiding city. 1 There were many 
opulent persons anxious to exchange the condition of metics in 
an old city for that of full citizens in a new one. Hence the 
more general proclamation now issued by the Corinthians 
attracted numerous applicants, and a large force of colonists 
was presently assembled at Corinth; an aggregate of 10,000 
persons, including the Syracusan exiles. 2 

When conveyed to Syracuse, by the fleet and under the 
formal sanction of the Corinthian government, these colonists 
found a still larger number there assembled, partly Syracusan 
exiles, yet principally emigrants from the different cities of 
Sicily and Italy. The Italian Greeks, at this time hard pressed 
by the constantly augmenting force of the Lucanians and 
Bruttians, were becoming so unable to defend themselves 
without foreign aid, that several were probably disposed to seek 
other homes. The invitation of Timoleon counted even more 
than that of the Corinthians as an allurement to new-comers— 
from the unbounded admiration and confidence which he now 

1 Compare the case of the Corinthian proclamation respecting Epi- 
damnus, Tliucyd. i. 27; the Laeedcemonian foundation of Herakleia, 
Thucyd. iii. 93; the proclamation of the Battiad Arkesilaus at Samos, for 
a new body of settlers to Kyren£ (Herodot. iv. 163). 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. Diodorus states only 5000 (xvi. 82) as 
cominff from Corinth. 
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inspired; more especially as he was actually present at Syra¬ 
cuse. Accordingly, the total of immigrants from all quarters 
(restored exiles as well as others) to Syracuse in its renovated 
freedom, was not less than 60,000. 1 

Nothing can be more mortifying than to find ourselves with¬ 
out information as to the manner in which Tiinoleon and 
Kephalus dealt with this large influx. Such a state of things, 
as it produces many new embarrassments and conflicting 
interests, so it calls for a degree of resource and original, 
judgement which furnishes good measure of the capacity of all 
persons concerned, rendering the juncture particularly interest¬ 
ing and instructive. Unfortunately we are not permitted to 
know the details. The land of Syracuse is said to have been 
distributed, and the houses to have been sold for 1000 talents 
—the large sum of ^230,000, A right of pre-emption was 
allowed to the Syracusan exiles for repurchasing the houses 
formerly their own. As the houses were sold, and that too for 
a considerable price—so we may presume that the lands were 
sold also, and that the incoming settlers did not receive their 
lots gratuitously. But how they were sold, or how much of 
the territory was sold, we are left in ignorance. It is certain, 
however, that the effect of the new immigration was not only 
to renew the force and population of Syracuse, but also to 
furnish relief to the extreme poverty of the antecedent resi¬ 
dents, A great deal of new money must thus have been 
brought in. 2 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. To justify his statement of this large 
total, Plutarch here mentions (I wish he did so oftener) the author from 
whom he copied it—Athanis, or Athanas. That author was a native 
Syracusan, who wrote a history of Syracusan affairs from the termination 
of the history of Philistus in 363 or 362 B.C., down to the death of 
Timoleon in 337 B.C. ; thus including all the proceedings of Dion and 
Timoleon. It is deeply to be lamented that nothing remains of bis work 
(Diodor, xv. 94; Fragment. Historic. Graec. ed. Didot, vol. ii, p. 81). 
His name seems to be mentioned in Theopompus (Fr. 212, ed. Didot) as 
joint commander of the Syracusan troops, along with HerakleidSs. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. Kal yevopivois c&rois &%afci<Tfivptoi$ rli 

7r\7)0Qi, &s •'Aflam » tV juev x^P av SreWue, rhs ot/efay &ire$oro 

ruKavruVi &fxa p&v vvo\eiir6a^vos rots tyxctlots ’SvpwcoirtQis i£a)veitr8a t 
Tar avroiVj Upa 5e XP V I^ TWU ebTroptav ^i)fxcp p^x^difixvos otfro) ireuofi4y<p 
/cal irpbs T&AAa /cal irphs TnfAffjuoj', &C. 

Diodorus (xvl. 82) affirms that 40,000 new settlers were admitted «lr tV 
^vpnicovfftav tV &hafp€Tov, and that 10,000 were settled in the fine and 
fertile territory of Agyrium. This latter measure was taken, certainly, 
after the despot of Agyrium had been put down by Timoleon. We should 
have been glad to have an explanation of r^v 2 vpaicov<rtav & 8 taiipGTQv: 
in the absence of information, conjecture as to the meaning is vain. 
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Such important changes doubtless occupied a considerable 
time, though we are not enabled to arrange them in months 
or years. In the mean time Tinioleon continued to act in 
such a manner as to retain, and even to strengthen, the con¬ 
fidence and attachment of the Syracusans. He employed his 
forces actively in putting down and expelling the remaining 
despots throughout the island, He first attacked Hike Las, his 
old enemy, at Leontini; and compelled him to capitulate, on 
condition of demolishing the fortified citadel, abdicating his 
rule, and living as a private citizen in the town. LcptinCs, 
despot of Apollonia and of several other neighbouring town¬ 
ships, was also constrained to submit, and to embrace the offer 
of a transport to Corinth. 1 

It appears that the submission of Hiketas was merely a 
feint, to obtain time for strengthening himself by urging the 
Carthaginians to try another invasion of Sicily. 2 They were 
the more disposed to this step, as Timoleon, anxious to relieve 
the Syracusans, sent his soldiers under the Corinthian Dein- 
archus to find pay and plunder for themselves in the Carthaginian 
possessions near the western corner of Sicily. This invasion, 
while it abundantly supplied the wants of the soldiers, encour¬ 
aged Entella and several other towns to revolt from Carthage, 
The indignation among the Carthaginians had been violent, 
when Magon returned after suddenly abandoning the harbour 
of Syracuse to Timoleon. Unable to make his defence satis¬ 
factory, Magon only escaped a worse death by suicide, after 
which tils dead body was crucified by public order. 3 And the 
Carthaginians now resolved on a fresh effort, to repair their 
honour as well as to defend their territory. 

The effort was made on a vast scale, and with long previous 
preparations. An army said to consist of 70,000 men, under 
Hasdrubal and Hamilkar, was disembarked at Lilybocum, on 
the western corner of the island ; besides which there was a 
fleet of 200 triremes, and 1000 attendant vessels carrying pro¬ 
visions, warlike stores, engines for sieges, war-chariots with four 
horses, &c. 4 But the most conspicuous proof of earnest effort, 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 24. 

a Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30. Diodorus (xvi, 72) does not mention that 
Hiketas submitted at all. He states that Timoleon was repulsed in attack¬ 
ing Leontini; and that Hiketas afterwards attacked Syracuse, but was 
repulsed with loss, during the absence of Timoleon in his expedition 
against Leptin£s. 

a Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 24; Diodor. xvi. 73. 

4 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 25 ; Diodor. xvi. 77. They agree in the main 
about the numerical items, and seem to have copied from the same authority. 
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over and above numbeis and expense, was furnished by the 
presence of no less than to,ooo native infantry from Carthage; 
men clothed with panoplies costly, complete, and far heavier 
than ordinary—carrying white shields and wearing elaborate 
breastplates besides. These men brought to the campaign 
ample private baggage; splendid goblets and other articles of 
gold and silver, such as beseemed the rich families of that rich 
city. The elite of the division—2500 in number, or one-fourth 
pait—formed what was called tiie Sacred Band of Carthage. 1 
It has been already stated, that in general, the Carthaginians 
caused their military service to be performed by hired foreigners, 
with few of their own citizens. Hence this army stood par¬ 
ticularly distinguished, and appeared the more formidable on 
their landing; carrying panic, by the mcie report, all over 
Sicily, not excepting even Syracuse. The Corinthian troops 
ravaging the Carthaginian province were obliged to retreat in 
haste, and sent to Timoleon for reinforcement. 

The miscellaneous body of immigrants recently domiciliated 
at Syracuse, employed in the cares inseparable from new 
settlement, had not come prepared to face so terrible a foe. 
Though Timoleon used every effort to stimulate their courage, 
and though his exhortations met with full apparent response, 
yet such was the panic prevailing, that comparatively few would 
follow him to the field. He could assemble no greater total 
than 12,000 men; including about 3000 Syracusan citizens— 
the paid force which he had round him at Syracuse—that 
other paid force under Deinarchus, who had been just com¬ 
pelled by the invaders to evacuate the Carthaginian province— 
and finally such allies as would join/ 2 His cavalry was about 
1000 in number. Nevertheless, in spite of so great an 
inferiority, Timoleon determined to advance and meet the 
enemy in their own province, before they should have carried 
ravage over the territory of Syracuse and her allies. But when 
he approached near to the border, within the territory of 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27 ; Diodor. xvi. 80. 

,J Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 25 ; Diodor. xvi. 78. Diodorus gives the total 
of Timoleon’s foice at 12,000 men; Plutarch at only 6000. The larger 
total appears to me mofet probable, under the circumstances. Plutaieh 
seems to have taken account only of the paid force who were with 
Timoleon at Syracuse, and not to have enumerated that other division, 
which, having been sent to ravage the Carthaginian province, had been 
compelled to retire and rejoin Timoleon when the great Carthaginian host 
landed. 

Diodorus and Plutarch follow in the main the same authorities 
respecting this campaign. 
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Agrigen turn, the alarm and mistrust of his army threatened to 
arrest his further progress. An officer among his mercenaries, 
named Thrasius, took advantage of the prevalent feeling to 
raise a mutiny against him, persuading the soldiers that Tirnoleon 
was madly hurrying them on to certain ruin, against an enemy 
six times superior in number, and in a hostile country eight 
days' march from Syracuse; so that there would be neither 
salvation for them in case of reverse, nor interment if they 
were slain. Their pay being considerably in arrear, Thrasius 
urged them to return to Syracuse for the purpose of extorting 
the money, instead of following a commander, who could not 
or would not requite them, upon such desperate service. Such 
was the success and plausibility of these recommendations, 
under the actual discouragement, that they could hardly be 
counterworked by all the efforts of Tirnoleon. Nor was there 
ever any conjuncture in which his influence, derived as well 
from unbounded personal esteem as from belief in his favour 
with the gods, was so near failing. As it was, though he suc¬ 
ceeded in heartening up and retaining the large body of his 
army, yet Thrasius, with 1000 of the mercenaries, insisted upon 
returning, and actually did return, to Syracuse. Moreover 
Tirnoleon was obliged to send an order along with them to the 
authorities at home, that these men must immediately, and at 
all cost, receive their arrears of pay. The wonder is, that he 
succeeded in his efforts to retain the rest, after ensuring to the 
mutineeis a loL which seemed so much safer and more enviable. 
Thrasius, a brave man, having engaged in the service of the 
Fhokians Philomelus and Onomarchus, had been concerned 
in the pillage of the Delphian temple, which drew upon him 
the aversion of the Grecian world. 1 How many of the 1000 
seceding soldiers, who now followed him to Syracuse, had been 
partners in the same sacrilegious act, we cannot tell. But it 
is certain that they were men who had taken service with 
Tirnoleon in hopes of a period, not merely of fighting, but also 
of lucrative licence, such as his generous regard for the settled 
inhabitants would not permit. 

Having succeeded in keeping up the spirits of his remaining 
army, and affecting to treat the departure of so many cowards 
as a positive advantage, Tirnoleon marched on westward into 
the Carthaginian province, until he approached within a short 
distance of the river Krimfisus, a stream which rises in the 
mountainous region south of Panormus (Palermo), runs nearly 
southward, and falls into the sea near Selinus. Some mules, 
1 Plutaich, Tirnoleon, c, 30. 
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carrying loads of paisley, met him on the road j a fact which 
called forth again the half-suppressed alarm of the soldiers, 
since parsley was habitually employed for the wreaths deposited 
on tombstones. But Timoleon, taking a handful of it and 
weaving a wreath for his own head, exclaimed, “ This is our 
Corinthian symbol of victory: it is the sacred herb with which 
we decorate our victors at the Isthmian festival. It comes to 
us here spontaneously, as an earnest of our approaching suc¬ 
cess.” Insisting emphatically on this theme, and crowning 
himself as well as his officers with the parsley, he rekindled 
the spirits of the army, and conducted them forward to the 
top of the eminence, immediately above the course of the 
Krimesus . 1 

It was just at that moment that the Carthaginian army were 
passing the river, on their march to meet him. The confused 
noise and clatter of their approach were plainly heard ; though 
the mist of a May morning , 2 * overhanging the valley, still con¬ 
cealed from the eye the army crossing. Presently the mist 
ascended from the lower ground to the hill-tops around, leaving 
the river and the Carthaginians beneath in conspicuous view. 
Formidable was the aspect which they presented. The war- 
chariots-and-four , 8 which formed their front, had already crossed 
the river, and appear to have been halting a little way in 
advance. Next to them followed the native Carthaginians, 
10,000 chosen hopLites with while shields, who had also in 
part crossed and were still crossing while the main body of 
the host, the foreign mercenaries, were pressing behind in a 
disorderly mass to get to the bank, which appears to have been 
in part rugged. Seeing how favourable was the moment for 
attacking them, while thus disarrayed and bisected by the 
river, Timoleon, after a short exhortation, gave orders im¬ 
mediately to charge down the hill . 4 His Sicilian allies, with 

1 The anecdote about the parsley is given both in Plutarch (Timol. 
c. 36) and Diodorus (xvi. 79). 

The upper portion of the river KrimSsus, near which this battle was 
fought, was in the mountainous region called by Diodorus ij ^Kivowria 
BuffXwpfa: through which lay the road between Selinus and Panormus 
(Diodor. xxiii. Frog, p, 333, ed. Wess.), 

u Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37* 'Ict ap.lv ov eipovs &pay — K^yoyri ptivl 0«p- 

yjjXtQyi, &C. 

8 Of these war chariots they ore said to have had not less than 3000, in 
the unsuccessful battle which they fought against Agatbol:I£s in Africa, 
near Carthage (Diodor. xx. 10). 

After the time of Pyrrhus, they came to employ tame elephants trained 
for war. 

4 It appears from Polybius that Timceus ascribed to Timoleon, imrae- 
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some mercenaries intermingled* were on the two wings ; while 
he himself, with the Syracusans and the best of the mercenaries, 
occupied the centre. Demaretus with his cavalry was ordered 
to assail the Carthaginians first, before they could form regularly. 
But the chariots in their front, protecting the greater part of the 
line, left him only the power of getting at them partially through 
the vacant intervals. Timoleon, soon perceiving that his 
cavalry accomplished little, recalled them and ordered them to 
charge on the flanks, while he himself, with all the force of his 
infantry, undertook to attack in front. Accordingly, seizing his 
shield from the attendant, he marched forward in advance, 
calling aloud to the infantry around to be of good cheer and 
follow. Never had his voice been heard so predominant and 
heart-stirring : the effect of it was powerfully felt on the spirits 
of all around, who even believed that they heard a god speaking 
along with him . 1 Re-cchoing his shout emphatically, they 
marched forward to the charge with the utmost alacrity—in 
compact order, and under the sound of trumpets. 

The infantry were probably able to evade or break through 
the bulwark of interposed chariots with greater ease than the 
cavalry, though Plutarch does not tell us how this was done. 
Timoleon and his soldiers then came into close and furious 
contest with the chosen Carthaginian infantry, who resisted with 
a courage worthy of their reputation. Their vast shields, iron 
breastplates, and brazen helmets (forming altogether armour 
heavier than was worn usually even by Grecian hoplites), 
enabled them to repel the spear-thrusts of the Grecian assailants, 
who were compelled to take to their swords, and thus to 
procure themselves admission within the line of Carthaginian 
spears, so as to break their ranks. Such use of swords is what 
we rarely read of in a Grecian battle. Though the contest was 
bravely maintained by the Carthaginians, yet they were too 
much loaded with armour to admit of anything but fighting 
in a dense mass. They were already losing their front rank 
warriors, the picked men of the whole, and beginning to fight 
at a disadvantage—when the gods, yet further befriending 
Timoleon, set the seal to their discomfiture by an intervention 

diately before this battle, an harangue which Polybius pronounces to be 
absurd and unsuitable (Timseus, Fr. 134, ed. Didot; Polyb. xii. 26 a). 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27. 'kvaKapihv tiju iurirlba xa\ poppas cirstrOai 
?cal Qappciv roTy 7refu?s £oo£er irtrep<pvei «al /tefftw Ke^pj)o*0«t rou 

<ruW/00yj, fit-re rq5 iriQei waph rbv ay Qua /red rbu iuOovaria<rfiby oif-no fita- 
reiudfieuos t etre Saifioviov ri u6s, &$ ro?s voWois r6re irapeVriy, 
truueTrtfpOey^afieuov, 
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manifest and terrific . 1 A storm of the most violent character 
began. The hill-tops were shrouded in complete darkness ; 
the wind blew a hurricane ; rain and hail poured abundantly, 
with all the awful accompaniments of thunder and lightning. 
To the Greeks, this storm was of little inconvenience, because 
it came on their backs. But to the Carthaginians, pelting as 
it did directly in their faces, it occasioned both great suffering 
and soul-subduing alarm. The rain and hail beat, and the 
lightning flashed, in their faces, so that they could not see 
to deal with hostile combatants: the noise of the wind, and 
of hail rattling against their armour, prevented the orders of 
their officers from being heard: the folds of their voluminous 
military tunics were surcharged with rain-water, so as to 
embarrass their movements: the ground presently became so 
muddy that they could not keep their footing ; and when they 
once slipped, the weight of their equipment forbade all recovery. 
The Greeks, comparatively free from inconvenience, and 
encouraged by the evident disablement of their enemies, pressed 
them with redoubled energy. At length, when the four hundred 
front rank men of the Carthaginians had perished by a brave 
death in their places, the rest of the Whiteshields turned their 
backs and sought relief in flight. But flight, too, was all but 
impossible. They encountered their own troops in the rear 
advancing up, and trying to cross the Krimesus ; which river 
itself was becoming every minute fuller and more turbid, through 
the violent rain. The attempt to recross was one of such 
unspeakable confusion, that numbers perished in the torrent. 
Dispersing in total rout, the whole Carthaginian army thought 
only of escape, leaving their camp and baggage a prey to the 
victors, who pursued them across the river and over the hills 
on the other side, inflicting prodigious slaughter. In this 
pursuit the cavalry of Timoleon, not very effective during the 
battle, rendered excellent service : pressing the fugitive Cartha¬ 
ginians one over another in mass, and driving them, overloaded 
with their armour, into mud and water, from whence they 
could not get clear * 2 

No victory in Grecian history was ever more complete than 
that of Timoleon at the KrimGsus. Ten thousand Carthaginians 
are said to have been slain, and fifteen thousand made prisoners. 
Upon these numbers no stress is to be laid ; but it is certain 
that the total of both must have been very great. Of the war- 

1 Diodor. xvi. 79. Uepteyepoyro yhp &ve?w(<rras ray vo\epiav f ol p.6poy 
Sick rii IBlas av$paya$las , r V rw v 9 nvy ffvpcpytav. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27, 28; Diodor. xvi. 79, 80. 
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chariots, many were broken during the action, and all that 
remained, 200 in number, fell into the hands of the victors. 
But that which rendered the loss most serious, and most pain¬ 
fully felt at Carthage, was, that it fell chiefly upon the native 
Carthaginian troops, and much less upon the foreign mercen¬ 
aries. It is even said that the Sacred Battalion of Carthage, 
comprising 2500 soldiers belonging Lo the most considerable 
families in Carthage, were all slain to a man \ a statement, 
doubtless, exaggerated, yet implying a fearful real destruction. 
Many of these soldiers purchased safe escape by throwing away 
their ornamented shields and costly breastplates, which the 
victors picked up in great numbers—1000 breastplates, and not 
less than 10,000 shields. Altogether, the spoil collected was 
immense—inarms, in baggage, and in gold and silver from the 
plundered camp; occupying the Greeks so long in the work of 
pursuit and capture, that they did not find time to erect their 
trophy until the third day after the battle. Timoleon left the 
chief part of the plunder, as well as most part of the prisoners, 
in the hands of the individual captors, who enriched themselves 
amply by the day’s work. Yet there still remained a large total 
for the public Syracusan chest; 5000 prisoners, and a miscel¬ 
laneous spoil of armour and precious articles, piled up in 
imposing magnificence around the general’s tent. 1 

The Carthaginian fugitives did not rest until they reached 
Lilybteum. And even there, such was their discouragement 
—so profound their conviction that the wrath of the gods was 
upon them—that they could scarcely be induced to go on 
shipboard for the purpose of returning to Carthage; persuaded 
as they were that if once caught out at sea, the gods in their 
present displeasure would never let them reach land. 3 At 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 8o, 81. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 8 x. Tocraim? S’ avrobs ttardirkri^is «al S^os Karetx*v, wffre 
ftij els rhs yaws £fx&aiveiv t /w/S’ awoirkeiv eis AtjQuTws Si a r i]v 

rS>v Qewv akkorpidTTira npbs abrobs virb tov Ai&vkov irekd- 
7 ovs KarairoByffQfxdvQvs. Compare the account of the religious terror 
of the Caithaginians, after their defeat by Agathokles (Diodor. xx. 14). 

Ho, in the argument between Andokidcs and his accusers, before the 
DJkasteiy at Athens—the accusers contend that Andokidds dearly docs 
not believe in the gods, because, after the great impiety which he 1ms com¬ 
mitted, he has still not been afraid afierwaids to make sea voynges (Lysia^, 
cont. Andokid. s. 19). 

On the other hand, Andokides himself argues triumphantly, from the 
fact of his having passed safely through sea voyages in the winter, that he 
is not an object of displeasure to the gods, 

“Tf the gods thought that I had wronged them, they would not have 
omitted to punish me, when they caught me in the greatest danger. For 
what danger can be greater than a sen voyage in winter-time ? The rods 
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Carthage itself also, the sorrow and depression was unparalleled : 
sorrow private as well as public, from the loss of so great a 
number of principal citizens. It was even feared that the 
victorious Titnoleon would instantly cross the sea and attack 
Carthage on her own soil. Immediate efforts were however 
made to furnish a fresh army for Sicily, composed of foreign 
mercenaries with few or no native citizens. Giskon, the son 
of Hanno, who passed for their most energetic citizen, was 
recalled from exile, and directed to get together this new 
armament. 

The subduing impression of the wrath of the gods, under 
which the Carthaginians laboured, arose from the fact that 
their defeat had been owing not less to the terrific storm, than 
to the arms of Timoleon. Conversely, in regard to Timoleon 
himself, the very same fact produced an impression of awe- 
striking wonder and envy. If there were any sceptics who 
doubted before either the reality of special interventions by the 
gods, or the marked kindness which determined the gods to 
send such interventions to the service of Timoleon—the victory 
of the Krim&sus must have convinced them. The storm, alike 
violent and opportune, coming at the back of the Greeks and 
in the faces of the Carthaginians, was a manifestation of divine 
favour scarcely less conspicuous than those vouchsafed to 
Diomedes or Ericas in the Iliad. 1 And the sentiment thus 

had then both my life and my property in their power; and yet they pre¬ 
served me. Was it not then open to Lhem so to manage, as that I should 
not even obtain interment for my body ? . . . . Have the gods then pre¬ 
served me from the dangers of sea and pirates, merely to let me perish at 
Athens by the act of my villainous accuser Kephisius? No, Dikasts ; the 
dangers of accusation amt trial are human; but the dangers encountered at 
sea are divine . If therefore we are to surmise about the sentiments of the 
gods, I think they will be extremely displeased and angry, if they see a 
man, whom they themselves have preserved, destroyed by others ” (Ando- 
kid 8s, De Mysteriis, s. 137-139). *Eyd> ph ofiv ijyovptu xpw* 1 vopl&tv 
robs rotobrovs Ktytifoavs avQpuirtvovs, robs tearh OdXaff&ay Qetovs, 
Efrrep oHv Set t& t S*v 6 ewv {nravoeiv, iroXb Uv ai»TOvy olpai iyb dpytfcffQai tedi 
hyaMKTGtir t el robs tuuruv trw&pli/QuSf vtt dWtav dir o^Kvpeyous 6p$ev. 

Compare Plutarch, Paul. Emil. c. 36. M d\t(rra icard v\ovv iMlew 
rfyv pera$o\hv rod Salpovos, &c. 

1 Claudiun, De Tertio Consulatu Honorii, v. 93. 

" Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 
Obruit adverse* acics, revolutaque tela 
Verlit lu nuctores, et turbine reppulit basins. 

O minium dilecte Deo, cui fundit 11b nntris 
./Eolus nrmntas hyemes; cui militat ©ther, 

Kt conjurati veniuut ad clnsslca venti." 

Compare a passage in the speech of Tkrasybulus, Xenoph. Ilellen. ii,. 

4, 14* 
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raised towards Timoleon—or rather previously raised, and now 
yet further confirmed—became blended with that genuine 
admiration which he had richly earned by his rapid and well- 
conducted movements, as well as by a force of character 
striking enough to uphold, under the most critical circum¬ 
stances, the courage of a desponding army. FTis victory at Lhe 
Krimesus, like his victory at Adranuni, was gained mainly by 
that extierne speed in advance, which brought him upon an 
unprepared enemy at a vulnerable moment. And the news of 
it which he despatched at once to Corinth,—accompanied with 
a cargo of showy Carthaginian shields to decorate the Corin¬ 
thian temples,—diffused throughout Central Greece both joy 
for the event and increased honour to his name, commemorated 
by the inscription attached— 14 The Corinthians and the general 
Timoleon, after liberating the Sicilian Greeks from the Cartha¬ 
ginians, have dedicated these shields as offerings of gratitude 
to the gods.” 1 

Leaving most of his paid troops to carry on war in the 
Carthaginian province, Timoleon conducted his Syracusans 
home. His first proceeding was, at once to dismiss Thrasius 
with the tooo paid soldiers who had deserted him before the 
battle. He commanded them to quit Sicily, allowing them 
only twenty-four hours to depart from Syracuse itself. Probably 
under the circumstances, they were not less anxious to go away 
than he was to dismiss them. But they went away only to 
destruction; for having crossed the Strait of Messina and 
taken possession of a maritime site in Italy on the southern 
sea, the Bruttians of the inland entrapped them by professions 
of simulated friendship, and slew them all. 2 

Timoleon had now to deal with two Grecian enemies— 
Hiketas and Mamerkus—the despots of Leontini and Katana. 
By the extraordinary rapidity of his movements, he had crushed 
the great invading host of Carthage, before it came into co¬ 
operation with these two allies. Both now wrote in terror to 
Carthage, soliciting a new armament, as indispensable for their 
security not less than for the Carthaginian interest in the 
island; Timoleon being the common enemy of both. Presently 
Giskon son of Hanno, having been recalled on purpose out of 
banishment, arrived from Carthage with a considerable force— 
seventy triremes, and a body of Grecian mercenaries. It was 
rare for the Carthaginians to employ Grecian mercenaries; but 
the battle of the Kritnesus is said to have persuaded them that 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 29 ; Diodor. xvi. So. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. ; Diodor. xvi. Sa. 
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there were no .soldiers to be compared to Greeks. The force 
of Giskon was apparently distributed partly in the Carthaginian 
province at the western angle of the island—partly in the 
neighbourhood of Myke and Messene on the north-east, where 
Mamerkus joined him with the troops of Ivatana. Messene 
appears to have recently fallen under the power of a despot 
named Hippon, who acted as their ally. To both points 
Timoleon despatched a portion of his mercenary force, wiLhout 
going himself in command; on both, his troops at first experi¬ 
enced partial defeats; two divisions of them, one comprising 
four hundred men, being cut to pieces. But such partial 
reverses were, in the religious appreciation of the time, proofs 
more conspicuous than ever of the peculiar favour shown by 
the gods towards Timoleon. For the soldiers thus slain had 
been concerned in the pillage of the Delphian temple, and 
were therefore marked out for the divine wrath; but the gods 
suspended the sentence during the time when the soldiers 
were serving under Timoleon in person, in order that he might 
not be the sufferer; and executed it now in his absence, when 
execution would occasion the least possible inconvenience to 
him. 1 

Mamerkus and Hiketas, however, not adopting this inter¬ 
pretation of their recent successes against Timoleon, were 
full of hope and confidence. The former dedicated the 
shields of the slain mercenaries to the gods, with an inscrip¬ 
tion of insolent triumph : the latter—taking advantage of the 
absence of Timoleon, who had made an expedition against a 
place not far off called Kalauria—undertook an inroad into 
the Syracusan territory. Not content with inflicting great 
damage and carrying off an ample booty, Hiketas, in returning 
home, insulted Timoleon and the small force along with him 
by passing immediately under the walls of Kalauria. Suffering 
him to pass by, Timoleon pursued, though his force consisted 
only of cavalry and light troops, with few or no hoplites. He 
found Hiketas posted on the farther side of the Damurias ; a 
river with rugged banks and a ford of considerable difficulty. 
Yet notwithstanding this good defensive position, the troops of 
Timoleon were so impatient to attack, and each of his cavalry 
officers was so anxious to be first in the charge, that he was 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30. *E£ &v /cal fid\urra rV T ifio\4ovros eurv 

yitxv <rvv4@r) yeyefTflai Su&yvfxoy . fihy ofiy tt pbs TijUoAeoj'ra r&y 

6eay evfx4yeiay t ov% fyrroy 4v ah irpor^KpovffG 1 rpifeo'iv irepl ttardpOav, 
6avpid(G<r0at a , vy4&cuvev. 

Compare Plutarch, De Serfl Num« Vind. p. 553 F, 
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obliged to decide the priority by lot. The attack was then 
valiantly made, and the troops of Hiketas completely defeated. 
One thousand of them were slain in the action, while the 
remainder only escaped by flight and throwing away of their 
shields. 1 

It was now the turn of Timoleon to attack Hiketas in his 
own domain of Leontini. Here his usual good fortune followed 
him. The soldiers in garrison—either discontented with the 
behaviour of Hiketas at the battle of the Damurias, or awe¬ 
struck with that divine favour which waited on Timoleon— 
mutinied and surrendered the place into his hands; and not 
merely the place, but also Hiketas himself in chains, with his 
son Eupolemus, and his general Euthymus, a man of singular 
bravery as well as a victorious athlete at the games. All three 
were put to death ■ Hiketas and his son as despots and 
traitors; and Euthymus, chiefly in consequence of insulting 
sarcasms against the Corinthians, publicly uttered at Leontini. 
The wife and daughters of Hiketas were conveyed as prisoners 
to Syracuse, where they were condemned to death by public 
vote of the Syracusan assembly. This vote was passed in 
express revenge for the previous crime of Hiketas, in putting 
to death the widow, sister, and son, of Dion. Though Timoleon 
might probably have saved the unfortunate women by a strong 
exertion of influence, he did not interfere. The general feeling 
of the people accounted this cruel, but special retaliation, right 
under the circumstances; and Timoleon, as he could not have 
convinced them of the contrary, so he did not think it right 
to urge them to put their feeling aside as a simple satisfaction 
to him. Yet the act leaves a deserved stain upon a reputation 
such as his. 3 The women were treated on both sides as 
adjective beings, through whose lives revenge was to be taken 
against a political enemy. 

Next came the turn of Mamerkus, who had assembled near 
Katana a considerable force, strengthened by a body of 
Carthaginian allies under Giskon. He was attacked and 
defeated by Timoleon near the river Abolus, with a loss of 
2000 men, many of them belonging to the Carthaginian 
division. We know nothing but the simple fact of this battle; 
which probably made serious impression upon the Cartha¬ 
ginians, since they speedily afterwards sent earnest propositions 
for peace, deserting their Sicilian allies. Peace was accordingly 
concluded; on terms however which left the Carthaginian 
dominion in Sicily much the same as it had been at the end 
1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 31. 2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 33. 
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of the reign of the elder Dionysius, as well as at the landing of 
Dion in Sicily. 1 The line of separation was fixed at the river 
Halykus, or Lykus, which flows into the southern sea near 
Herakleia Minoa, and formed the western boundary of the 
territory of Agrigenturm All westward of the Halykus was 
recognised as Carthaginian; but it was stipulated that if any 
Greeks within that territory desired to emigrate and become 
inmates of Syracuse, they should be allowed freely to come 
with their families and their property. It was further cove¬ 
nanted that all the territory eastward of the Halykus should be 
considered not only as Greek, but as free Greek, distributed 
among so many free cities, and exempt from despots. And 
the Carthaginians formally covenanted that they would neither 
aid, nor adopt as ally, any Grecian despot in Sicily. 2 fn the 
first treaty concluded by the elder Dionysius with the Cartha¬ 
ginians, it had been stipulated by an express article that the 
Syracusans should be subject to him. 3 Here is one of the 
many contrasts between Dionysius and Timoleon. 

Having thus relieved himself from his most formidable 
enemy, Timoleon put a speedy end to the war in other parts of 
the island. Mamerkus in fact despaired of further defence 
without foreign aid. He crossed over with a squadron into 
Italy to ask for the introduction of a Lucanian army into 
Sicily; 4 which he might perhaps have obtained, since that 
warlike nation were now very powerful—had not his own 
seamen abandoned him, and carried back their vessels to 
Katana, surrendering both the city and themselves to Timoleon. 
The same thing, and even more, had been done a little before 
by the troops of Hiketas at Leontini, who had even delivered 
up Hiketas himself as prisoner; so powerful, seemingly, was 
the ascendency exercised by the name of Timoleon, with the 
prestige of his perpetual success. Mamerkus could now find 
no refuge except at Messen£, where he was welcomed by the 
despot Hippon. But Timoleon speedily came thither with a 
force ample enough to besiege Messene by land and by sea. 

1 Diodor. xv. 17. Minoa (Herakleia) was a Carthaginian possession 
when Dion landed (Plutarch, Dion, c. 25). 

Cornelius Nepos (Timoleon, c. 2) slates erroneously, that the Cartha¬ 
ginians were completely expelled from Sicily by Timoleon. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 34; Diodor. xvi. 82. 

8 Diodor. xiii. 114. 

4 Cornelius Nepos (Timoleon, c. 2) calls Mamerkus an Italian general 
who had come into Sicily to aid the despots. It is possible enough that he 
may have been an Italiot Greek; for he must have been a Greek, from the 
manner in which Plutarch speaks of his poetical compositions. 
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After a certain length of resistance, 1 the town was surrendered 
to him, while Hippon tried to make his escape secretly on ship¬ 
board. Rut he was captured and brought back into the midst 
of the Messenian population, who, under a sentiment of bitter 
hatred and vengeance, planted him in the midst of the crowded 
theatre and there put him to death with insult, summoning all 
the boys from school into the theatre to witness what was 
considered an elevating scene. Mamerkus, without attempting 
escape, surrendered himself prisoner to Timoleon; only stipu¬ 
lating that his fate should be determined by the Syracusan 
assembly after a fair hearing, but that Timoleon himself should 
say nothing to his disfavour. He was accordingly brought to 
Syracuse, and placed on his trial before the assembled people, 
whom he addressed in an elaborate discourse; probably skil¬ 
fully composed, since he is said to have possessed considerable 
talent as a poet. 3 But no eloquence could surmount the rooted 
aversion entertained by the Syracusans for his person and 
character. Being heard with murmurs, and seeing that he had 
no chance of obtaining a favourable verdict, he suddenly threw 
aside his garment, and rushed with violent despair against one 
of the stone seats, head foremost, in hopes of giving himself a 
fatal blow. But not succeeding in this attempted suicide, he 
was led out of the theatre and executed like a robber. 3 

Timoleon had now nearly accomplished his confirmed 
purpose of extirpating every despotism in Sicily. There 
remained yet Nikodemus as despot at Kentoripa, and Apollo- 
niad£s at Agyrium. Both of these he speedily dethroned or 
expelled, restoring the two cities to the condition of free com¬ 
munities. He also expelled from the town of iEtna those 
Campanian mercenaries who had been planted there by the 
elder Dionysius.* 1 In this way did he proceed until there 
remained only free communities, without a single despot, in 
the Grecian portion of Sicily. 

Of the details of his proceedings our scanty information 
permits us to say but little. But the great purpose with which 
he had started from Corinth was now achieved. After having 
put down all the other despotisms in Sicily, there remained for 
him but one further triumph—the noblest and rarest of all—to 
lay down his own. This he performed without any delay, 
immediately on returning to Syracuse from his military pro¬ 
ceedings. Congratulating the Syracusans on the triumphant 
consummation already attained, he entreated them to dispense 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. 2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 31. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 34. 4 Diodor. xvi. S2. 
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with his fui ther services as sole commander ; the rather as his 
eyesight was now failing. 1 * It is probable enough that this 
demand was at first refused, and that he was warmly requested 
to retain his functions; but if such was the fact, he did not the 
less persist, and the people, willing or not, acceded. We ought 
further to note, that not only did he resign his generalship, but 
he resigned it at once and immediately, after the complete 
execution of his proclaimed purpose, to emancipate the Sicilian 
Greeks from foreign enemies as well as from despot-enemies ; 
just as, on first acquiring possession of Syracuse, he had begun 
his authoritative career, without a moment’s delay, by ordering 
the demolition of the Dionysian stronghold, and the construc¬ 
tion of a court of justice in its placed By this instantaneous 
proceeding he forestalled the growth of that suspicion which 
delay would assuredly have raised, and for which the free 
communities of Greece had in general such ample reason. 
And it is not the least of his many merits, that white conscious 
of good intentions himself, he had also the good sense to see 
that others could not look into his bosom ; that all their pre¬ 
sumptions, except what were created by his own conduct, 
would be derived from men worse than him—and therefore 
unfavourable. Hence it was necessary for him to be prompt 
and forward, even to a sort of ostentation, in exhibiting the 
amplest positive proof of his real purposes, so as to stifle 
beforehand the growth of suspicion. 

He was now a private citizen of Syracuse, having neither 
paid soldiers under his command nor any other public function. 
As a reward for his splendid services, the Syracusans voted to 
him a house in the city, and a landed property among the best 
in the neighbourhood. Here he fixed his residence, sending 
for his wife and family to Corinth. 3 

Yet though Timoleon had renounced every species of official 
authority, and all means of constraint, his influence as an 
adviser over the judgement, feelings, and actions, not only of 
Syracusans, but of Sicilians generally, was as great as ever; 
perhaps greater—because the fact of his spontaneous resigna¬ 
tion gave him one title more to confidence. Rarely is it 
allowed to mortal man, to establish so transcendent a claim to 
confidence and esteem as Timoleon now presented; upon so 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. els ^vpaKovtras, tvdvs 

&iroQ4<rdat t )jy fxovapx^v tca\ irapaireia'dai robs ir o\lras, r&u 'Trpayp.droiU els 
rb KiiWiffrov t}ic6vtw TeAos. 

3 Plutarch, /. c, ’Eb&vs biroOfoBat r)jv jxopapxtwi compare c. 22 , 

fl Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. 
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many different grounds, and with so little of alloy or abatement. 
To possess a counsellor whom every one reverenced, without 
suspicions or fears of any kind—who had not only given con¬ 
spicuous proofs of uncommon energy combined with skilful 
management, but enjoyed besides, in a peculiar degree, the 
favour of the gods—was a benefit unspeakably precious to the 
Sicilians at this juncture. For it was now the time when not 
merely Syracuse, but other cities of Sicily also, were aiming to 
strengthen their reconstituted free communities by a fresh 
supply of citizens from abroad. During the sixty years which 
had elapsed since the first formidable invasion wherein the 
Carthaginian Hannibal had conquered Selinus, there had been 
a series of causes all tending to cripple and diminish, and none 
to renovate, the Grecian population of Sicily. The Cartha¬ 
ginian attacks, the successful despotism of the first Dionysius, 
and the disturbed reign of the second,—all contributed to the 
same result. About the year 352-351 u.c., Plato (as has been 
already mentioned) expresses his fear of an extinction of 
Hellenism in Sicily, giving place before Phenician or Cam¬ 
panian force. 1 And what was a sad possibility, even in 352- 
351 b,c. —had become nearer to a probability in 344 B.C., 
before Timoleon landed, in the then miserable condition of the 
island. 

His unparalleled success and matchless personal behaviour, 
combined with the active countenance of Corinth without— 
had completely turned the tide. In the belief of all Greeks, 
Sicily was now a land restored to Hellenism and freedom, but 
requiring new colonists as well to partake, as to guard, these 
capital privileges. The example of colonisation, under the 
auspices of Corinth, had been set at Syracuse, and was speedily 
followed elsewhere, especially at Agrigentum, Gela, and 
Kamarina. ^ All these three cities had suffered cruelly during 
those formidable Carthaginian invasions which immediately 
preceded the despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse. They had 
had no opportunity during the continuance of the Dionysian 
dynasty, even to make up what they had then lost; far less to 
acquire accessions from without. At the same time all three 
{especially Agrigen turn). recollected their former scale of 
opulence and power, as it had stood prior to 407 b.c. It was 
with eagerness therefore that they availed themselves of the 
new life and security imparted to Sicily by the career of 
Timoleon, to replenish their exhausted numbers; by recalling 
those whom former suffering had driven away, and by inviting 
1 I'lnto, Epistol. viii, p. 353 F. 
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fresh colonists besides. Megellus and Pheristus, citizens of 
Elea on the southern coast of Italy (which was probably at this 
time distressed by the pressure of Lucanians from the interior), 
conducted a colony to Agrigentum: Gorgus, from Keos, went 
with another band to Gela: in both cases, a proportion of 
expatriated citizens returned among them. Kamarina, too, 
and Agyrium received large accessions of inhabitants. The 
inhabitants of Leonti ni arc said to have removed their habitations 
to Syracuse; a statement difficult to understand, and probably 
only partially true, as the city and its name still continued to exist, 1 
Unfortunately the proceedings of Timoleon come before us 
(through Diodorus and Plutarch) in a manner so vague and 
confused, that we can rarely trace the sequence or assign the 
date of particular facts. 2 * But about the general circumstances, 
with their character and bearing, there is no room either for 
mistake or doubt. That which rhetors and sophists like 
Lysias had preached in their panegyrical harangues B —that for 
which Plato sighed, in the epistles of his old age—commending 
it, after Dion’s death, to the surviving partisans of Dion, as 
having been the unexecuted purpose of their departed leader— 
the renewal of freedom and Hellenism throughout the island— 
was now made a reality under the auspices of Timoleon. The 
houses, the temples, the walls, were rescued from decay; the 
lands from comparative barrenness. For it was not merely his 
personal reputation and achievements which constituted the 
main allurement to new colonists, but also his superintending 
advice which regulated their destination when they arrived. 
Without the least power of constraint, or even official dignity, 
he was consulted as a sort of general GEldst or Patron-Founder, 
by the .affectionate regard of the settlers in every part of Sicily. 
The distribution or sale of lands, the modification required in 
existing laws and customs, the new political constitutions, &c., 
were all submitted to his review. No settlement gave satisfac¬ 
tion, except such as he had pronounced or approved; none 
which he had approved, was contested. 4 

1 Diodor, xvi, 65, 82; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 35. 

3 Ei^ht years elapsed from the time when Timoleon departed with his 
expedition from Corinth to the time of his death; from 345~3 t4 B.c. to 
337-336 B. c. (Diodorus, xvi. 90; Plutarch, Tim >Ieon, c. 37). 

The battle of the Krim6sus is assigned by Diodorus to 340 b.c. But as 
to the other military achievements of Timoleon in Sicily, Diodorus and 
Plutarch are neither precise, nor in accordance with each other, 

a Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. M6 pos, i<b* of cotfurrod r&v \6ym r$bv 
iravTiyvpttccojt -jrapettdKovv trpdfcts robs was, tv abrais aptarefoat, &c. 

4 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 35. OTj ob pdvov &<r<pd\9mv in iroKepov rotrairov 
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In the situation in which Sicily was now placed, it is clear 
that numberless matters of doubt and difficulty would inevitably 
arise; that the claims and interests of pre-existing residents, 
returning exiles and new immigrants, would often be conflict¬ 
ing ; that the rites and customs of different fractions composing 
the new whole, might have to be modified for the sake of 
mutual harmony; that the settlers, coming from oligarchies 
as well as democracies, might bring with them different ideas 
as to the proper features of a political constitution; that the 
apportionment or sale of lands, and the adjustment of old 
debts, presented but too many chances of angry dispute; that 
there were, in fact, a thousand novelties in the situation, which 
could not be determined either by precedent, or by any 
peremptory rule, but must be left to the equity of a supreme 
arbitrator. Here then the advantages were unspeakable of 
having a man like Timoleon to appeal to; a man not only 
really without sinister bias, but recognised by every one as 
being so; a man whom every one loved, trusted, and was 
grieved to offend; a man who sought not to impose his own 
will upon free communities, but addressed them as freemen, 
building only upon their reason and sentiments, and carrying 
out in all his recommendations of detail those instincts of free 
speech, universal vote, and equal laws, which formed the germ 
of political obligation in the minds of Greeks generally. It 
would have been gratifying to know how Timoleon settled the 
many new and difficult questions which must have been 
submitted to him as referee. There is no situation in human 
society so valuable to study, as that in which routine is of 
necessity broken through, and the constructive faculties called 
into active exertion* Nor was there ever perhaps throughout 
Grecian history, a simultaneous colonisation, and simultaneous 
recasting of political institutions, more extensive than that 
which now took place in Sicily. Unfortunately we are per¬ 
mitted to know only the general fact, without either the charm 
or the instruction which would have been presented by the 
details. Timoleon was, in Sicily, that which Epaminondas 
had been at the foundation of Messene and Megalopolis, 
though with far greater power: and we have to deplore the 

/col yaXrivyv ibpvopevois trapeTxet', iUi Kal r&Wa TrapaCKevacras /cal (rupirpo- 
OvfnideU Sxnrep qIicutt^js ftyairaro. Kal rwv &\\av ^imeip.iviov Apolus 
irpks avrSi/j ovvo\4fxovns oh v6ftwv ff&m, ov x^pas KaroiKurjjt,6s t o&iroXt- 

Teias St^TafiS, /caA.ws ^fcctvos fify Trpo(rJ$aLTo fxvibb Karaicoffp/fi* 

creiev, fitnrep Zpyy ffuvreXouficvy Sfifxiovpybs 4iriBe(s ripa x&pw OtotytKi} /cal 
TvpeTravtrav. 

Compare Cornelius Ncpos, Timoleon, c. •?. 
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like ignorance respecting the detail proceedings of both these 
great men. 

But though the sphere of Timoleon s activity was co-extensive 
with Sicily, his residence, his citizenship, and his peculiar 
interests and duties were at Syracuse. That city, like most of 
the other Sicilian towns, had been born anew, with a numerous 
body of settlers and altered political institutions. I have 
already mentioned that Kephalus and others, invited from 
Corinth by express vote of the Syracusans, had re-established 
the democratical institution of Diokles, with suitable modifica¬ 
tions. The new era of liberty was marked by the establishment 
of a new sacred office, that of Amphipoius or Attendant Priest 
of Zeus Olympius; an office changed annually, appointed by 
lot (doubtless under some conditions of qualification which 
are not made known to us *), and intended, like the Archon 
Eponymus at Athens, as the recognised name to distinguish 
each Syracusan year. In this work of constitutional reform, as 
well as in all the labours and adjustments connected with the 
new settlers, Timoleon took a prominent part But so soon as 
the new constitution was consummated and set at work, he 
declined undertaking any specific duties or exercising any 
powers under it. Enjoying the highest measure of public 
esteem, and loaded with honorary and grateful votes from the 
people, he had the wisdom as well as the virtue to prefer living 
as a private citizen; a resolution doubtless promoted by his 
increasing failure of eyesight, which presently became total 
blindness. 53 He dwelt in the house assigned to him by public 
vote of the people, which he had consecrated to the Holy God, 
and within which he had set apart a chapel to the goddess 
Automatia,—the goddess under whose auspices blessings and 
glory came as it were of themselves. 1 2 * * * * * 8 To this goddess he 
offered sacrifice, as the great and constant patroness who had 
accompanied him from Corinth all through his proceedings in 
Sicily. 

By refusing the official prominence tendered to him, and by 
keeping away from the details of public life, Timoleon escaped 

1 Diodor. xvi. 70; Cicero in Verrem, ii. 51. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. 

8 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. ‘EttI Be rrjs olfclas tephp ldpvffdp.wos 

Abro/Mrlas tOweit, afrrJjv 5 « rfyv ohciav 'Iep$ A atpovi fczBieputrev, 

Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4; Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Prrecept. 

p. 816 D. 

The idea of AvTitymTfa is not the same as that of T^xVt though the word 

is sometimes translated as if it were. It is more nearly the same as *Aya$% 
T^xv —though still, as it seems to me, not exactly the same, 
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the jealousy sure to attend upon influence so prodigious as his. 
But in truth, for all great and important matteis, this very 
modesty increased instead of diminishing his real ascendency. 
Here as elsewhere, the goddess Automatia worked for him, and 
brought to him docile listeners without his own seeking. 
Though the Syracusans transacted their ordinary business 
through others, yet when any matter of serious difficulty 
occurred, the presence of Timoleon was specially invoked in 
the discussion. During the later months of his life, when he 
had become blind, his arrival in the assembly was a solemn 
scene. Having been brought in his car drawn by mules across 
the market-place to the door of the theatre wherein the as¬ 
sembly was held, attendants then led or drew the car into the 
theatre amidst the assembled people, who testified their affec¬ 
tion by the warmest shouts and congratulations. As soon as 
he had returned their welcome, and silence was restored, the 
discussion to which he had been invited took place, Timoleon 
sitting on his car and listening. Having heard the matter thus 
debated, he delivered his own opinion, which was usually 
ratified at once by the show of hands of the assembly. He 
then took leave of the people and retired, the attendants again 
leading the car out of the theatre, and the same cheers of 
attachment accompanying his departure; while the assembly 
proceeded with iLs other and more ordinary business. 1 

Such is the impressive and picturesque description given 
(doubtless by Athanis or some other eye-witness 2 ) of the 
relations between the Syracusan people and the blind Timoleon, 
after his power had been abdicated, and when there remained 
to him nothing except his character and moral ascendency. It 
is easy to see that the solemnities of interposition, here re¬ 
counted, must have been reserved for those cases in which the 
assembly had been disturbed by some unusual violence or 
collision of parties. For such critical junctures, where numbers 
were perhaps nearly balanced, and where the disappointment 
of an angry minority threatened to beget some permanent feud, 
the benefit was inestimable, of an umpire whom both parties 
revered, and before whom neither thought it a dishonour to 
yield Keeping aloof from the details and embarrassments of 
daily political life, and preserving himself (like the Salaminian 
trireme, to use a phrase which Plutarch applies to Perikles at 
Athens) for occasions at once momentous and difficult, Timoleon 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 38; Cornel. Nepos, Timoleon, c, 4. 

2 It occurs in Cornelius Nepos prior to Plutarch, and was probably 
copied by both from the same authority. 
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filled up a gap occasionally dangerous to all free societies ; but 
which even aL Athens had always remained a gap, because 
there was no Athenian at once actually worthy, and known to 
be worthy, to fill it. We may even wonder how he continued 
worthy, when the intense popular sentiment in his favour 
tended so strongly to turn his head, and when no contradiction 
or censure against him was tolerated. 

Two persons, Laphystius and Demametus, called by the 
obnoxious names of sycophants and demagogues, were bold 
enough to try the experiment. The former required him to 
give bail in a lawsuit; the latter, in a public discourse, censured 
various parts of his military campaigns. The public indigna¬ 
tion against both these men was vehement; yet there can be 
little doubt that Laphystius applied to Timoleon a legal 
process applicable universally to every citizen: what may have 
been the pertinence of the censures of Democnetus, we are 
unable to say. However, Timoleon availed himself of the 
well-meant impatience of the people to protect him either from 
legal process or from censure, only to administer to them a 
serious and valuable lesson. Protesting against all interruption 
to the legal process of Laphystius, he proclaimed emphatically 
that this was the precise purpose for which he had so long 
laboured, and combated—in order that every Syracusan citizen 
might be enabled to appeal to the laws and exercise freely his 
legal rights. And while he thought it unnecessary to rebut in 
detail the objections taken against his previous generalship, he 
publicly declared his gratitude to the gods, for having granted 
his prayer that he might witness all Syracusans in possession of 
full liberty of speech. 1 

We obtain little from the biographers of Timoleon, except 
a few incidents, striking, impressive, and somewhat theatrical, 
like those just recounted, hut what is really important is, the 
tone and temper which these incidents reveal, both in Timoleon 
and in the Syracusan people. To see him unperverted by a 
career of superhuman success, retaining the same hearty con¬ 
victions with which he had started from Corinth ; renouncing 
power, the most ardent of all aspirations with a Greek 
politician, and descending to a private station, in spite of every 
external inducement to the contrary; resisting the temptation 
to impose his own will upon the people, and respecting their 
free speech and public vote in a manner which made it 
imperatively necessary for everyone else to follow his example; 
foregoing command, and contenting himself with advice when 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37; Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 5. 
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his opinion was asked—all this presents a model of genuine 
and intelligent public spirit, such as is associated with few 
other names except that of Timoleon. That the Syracusan 
people should have yielded to such conduct an obedience not 
merely voluntary, but heartfelt and almost reverential, is no 
matter of wonder. And we may be quite sure that the opinion 
of Timoleon, tranquilly and unostentatiously consulted, was 
the guiding star which they followed on most points of moment 
or difficulty ; over and above those of exceptional cases of 
aggravated dissent where he was called in with such imposing 
ceremony as an umpire. On the value of such an oracle close 
at hand it is needless to insist; especially in a city which for 
the last half-century had known nothing but the dominion of 
force, and amidst a new miscellaneous aggregate composed of 
Greek settlers from many different quarters. 

Timoleon now enjoyed, as he had amply earned, what 
Xenophon calls “ that good, not human, but divine—command 
over willing men—given manifestly to persons of genuine and 
highly trained temperance of character.” 1 In him the con¬ 
dition indicated by Xenophon was found completely realised— 
temperance in the largest and most comprehensive sense of 
the word—not simply sobriety and continence (which had 
belonged to the elder Dionysius also), but an absence of that 
fatal thirst for coercive power at all price, which in Greece was 
the fruitful parent of the greater crimes and enormities. 

Timoleon lived to see his great work of Sicilian enfranchise¬ 
ment consummated, to carry it through all its incipient 
difficulties, and to see it prosperously moving on. Not 
Syracuse alone, but the other Grecian cities in the island also, 
enjoyed under their revived free institutions a state of security, 
comfort, and affluence, to which they had been long strangers. 
The lands became again industriously tilled; the fertile soil 
yielded anew abundant exports; the temples were restored 
from their previous decay, and adorned with the votive offer¬ 
ings of pious munificence. 2 The same state of prosperous and 
active freedom, which had followed on the expulsion of the 
Gelonian dynasty a hundred and twenty years before, and 
lasted about fifty years, without either despots within or 
invaders from without—was now again made prevalent 

1 Xenoph. (Economic, xxi. 12. Ov yap tt dvu pot Soicel tfxoy rourl t& 
&7a0J>y avQp&TTiPov that, aAAa Qttov, t& 4Bs\6vrwv Hpxetv* ara<pws Se 
SlSorat raiis a\7)8ivcas (Tw^paavUT) Tere\e<Tp4vois. Tb tie a k6vtwv rvpavirctv 
5i5<toip, ws epo) dofcei, obs ttv yy&vrai a£iovs shat &iqt evetv, Skttt ep 6 Tdprct- 
A os iv 3 Sou \4yerat rbv del XP^ V0V #M#rp(0«v f (pofiotipevos p b 51s airoQdvn. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 8^. 
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throughout Sicily under the auspices of Timoleon. It did not 
indeed last so long. It was broken up in the year 316 B.c., 
twenty-four years after the battle of the Krimesus, by the despot 
Agathokles, whose father was among the immigrants to 
Syracuse under the settlement of Timoleon. But the interval 
of security and freedom with which Sicily was blessed between 
these two epochs, she owed to the generous patriotism and 
intelligent counsel of Timoleon. There are few other names 
among the Grecian annals, with which we can connect so large 
an amount of predetermined and beneficent result. 

Endeared to the Syracusans as a common father and bene¬ 
factor, 1 and exhibited as their hero to all visitors from Greece, 
he passed the remainder of his life amidst the fulness of 
affectionate honour. Unfortunately for the Syracusans, that 
remainder was but too short; for he died of an illness appar¬ 
ently slight, in the year 337-336 b.c. —three or four years after 
the battle of the Krimesus. Profound and unfeigned was the 
sorrow which his death excited, universally throughout Sicily. 
Not merely the Syracusans, but crowds from all other parts of 
the island, attended to do honour to his funeral, which was- 
splendidly celebrated at the public cost. Some of the chosen 
youths of the city carried the bier whereon his body was 
deposited : a countless procession of men and women followed 
in their festival attire, crowned with wreaths, and mingling 
with their tears admiration and envy for their departed 
liberator. The procession was made to pass over that ground 
which presented the most honourable memento of Timoleon ; 
where the demolished Dionysian stronghold had once reared 
its head, and where the court of justice was now placed, at the 
entrance of Ortygia. At length it reached the Nckropolis, 
between Ortygia and Achradina, where a massive funeral pile 
had been prepared. As soon as the bier had been placed 
on this pile, and fire was about to be applied, the herald 
Demetrius, distinguished for the powers of his voice, proclaimed 
with loud announcement as follows :— 

“The Syracusan people solemnise, at the cost of 200 minse, 
the funeral of this man, the Corinthian Timoleon, son of 
Timodemus. They have passed a vote to honour him for all 
future time with festival matches in music, horse and chariot 
race, and gymnastics,—because, after having put down the 
despots, subdued the foreign enemy, and re-colonised the 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 39. *Ev raiafaji yifporpodto^fieyos rififi ptr* 
evpolas , tixrirep Tra Koty6s } 4 ic ptKpus trpofiffeas %pw<p trvvtfpatyafjitvi}* 
4re\e{>rii<rGP, 
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greatest among the ruined cities, he restored to the Sicilian 
Greeks their constitution and laws.” 

A sepulchral monument, seemingly with this inscription 
recorded on it, was erected to the memory of Timoleon in the 
agora of Syracuse. To this monument other buildings were 
presently annexed; porticos for the assembling of persons in 
business or conversation—and palseslne, for the exercises of 
youths. The aggregate of buildings all taken together was 
called the Timoleontion. 1 

When we reflect that the fatal battle of Chxroneia had taken 
place the year before Timoleon J s decease, and that his native 
city Corinth as well as all her neighbours were sinking deeper 
and deeper into the degradation of subject-towns of Macedonia, 
we shall not regret, for his sake, that a timely death relieved 
him from so mournful a spectacle. It was owing to him that 
the Sicilian Greeks were rescued, for nearly one generation, 
from the like fate. He had the rare glory of maintaining to 
the end, and executing to the full, the promise of liberation 
with which he had gone forth from Corinth. His early years 
had been years of acute suffering—and that, too, incurred in 
the cause of freedom—arising out of the death of his brother; 
his later period, manifesting the like sense of duty under 
happier auspices, had richly repaid him, by successes over¬ 
passing all reasonable expectation, and by the ample flow of 
gratitude and attachment poured forth to him amidst the 
liberated Sicilians. His character appears most noble, and 
most instructive, if we contrast him with Dion. Timoleon had 
been brought up as the citizen of a free, though oligarchical 
community in Greece, surrounded by other free communities, 
and amidst universal hatred of despots. The politicians whom 
he had learnt to esteem were men trained in this school, 
maintaining a qualified ascendency against more or less of 
open competition from rivals, and obliged to look for the 
means of carrying their views apart from simple dictation. 
Moreover, the person whom Timoleon had selected for his 
peculiar model, was Epaminondas, the noblest model that 
Greece afforded. 2 3 It was to this example that Timoleon owed 
in part his energetic patriotism combined with freedom from 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 39; Diodor. xvi. 90. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. *0 jua Xurra fijAcofleh uiri TifjLo\ 4 ovros 

3 Eirai±eLVidvBas } &C. 

Polybius reckons Hermokrates, Timoleon, and Pyrrhus, to be the most 
complete men of action {irpayfiarucwTarovs) of all those who had played a 
conspicuous part in Sicilian affairs (Polyb. xii. 25, o. ed. Didot). 
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personal ambition—his gentleness of political antipathy—and 
the perfect habits of conciliatory and popular dealing—which 
he manifested amidst so many new and trying scenes to the 
end of his career. 

Now the education of Dion (as I have recounted in the 
preceding chapter) had been something totally different. He 
was the member of a despotic family, and had learnt his 
experience under the energetic, hut perfectly self-willed, march 
of the elder Dionysius. Of the temper or exigencies of a 
community of freemen, he had never learnt to take account. 
Plunged in this corrupting atmosphere, he had nevertheless 
imbibed generous and public-spirited aspirations : he had come 
to hold in abhorrence a government of will, and to look for 
glory in contributing to replace it by a qualified freedom and 
a government of laws. But the source from whence he drank 
was, the Academy and its illustrious teacher Plato ; not from 
practical life, nor from the best practical politicians like 
Epaminondas. Accordingly, he had imbibed at the same time 
the idea, that though despotism was a bad thing, government 
thoroughly popular was a bad thing also; that, in other words, 
as soon as he had put down the despotism, it lay with him to 
determine how much liberty he would allow, or what laws he 
would sanction, for the community ,* that instead of a despot, 
he was to become a despotic lawgiver. 

Here then lay the main difference between the two con¬ 
querors of Dionysius. The mournful letters written by Plato 
after the death of Dion contrast strikingly with the enviable 
end of Timoleon, and with the grateful inscription of the 
Syracusans on his tomb. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI 

CENTRAL GREECE : THE ACCESSION OF PHILIP OF MACEDON 
TO THE BIRTH OF ALEXANDER. 359 ~ 3 S 6 B.C. 

My last preceding chapters have followed the history of the 
Sicilian Greeks through long years of despotism, suffering, and 
impoverishment, into a period of renovated freedom and com¬ 
parative happiness, accomplished under the beneficent auspices 
of Timoleon, between 344-336 B.a It will now be proper to 
resume the thread of events in Central Greece, at the point 
where they were left at the dose of the eightieth chapter—the 
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accession of Philip of Macedon in 360-359 b.c. The death of 
Philip took place in 336 b.c. ; and the closing years of his life 
will bring before us the last struggles of full Hellenic freedom; 
a result standing in melancholy contrast with the achievements 
of the contemporary liberator Timoleon in Sicily. 

No such struggles could have appeared within the limits of 
possibility, even to the most far-sighted politician either of 
Greece or of Macedon—at the time when Philip mounted the 
throne. Among the hopes and fears of most Grecian cities, 
Macedonia then passed wholly unnoticed ; in Athens, Olynlhus, 
Thasos, Thessaly, and a few others, it formed an item not 
without moment, yet by no means of iirst-rate magnitude. 

The Hellenic world was now in a state different from 
anything which had been seen since the repulse of Xerxes in 
4S0-479 b.c. The defeat and degradation of Sparta had set 
free the inland states from the only presiding city whom they 
had ever learned to look up to. Her imperial ascendency, 
long possessed and grievously abused, had been put down by 
the successes of Epaminondas and the Thebans. She was no 
longer the head of a numerous body of subordinate allies, 
sending deputies to her periodical synods—submitting their 
external politics to her influence—placing their military con¬ 
tingents under command of her officers (xenagi)—and even 
administering their internal government through oligarchies 
devoted to her purposes, with the reinforcement, wherever 
needed, of a Spartan harmost and garrison. She no longer found 
on her northern frontier a number of detached Arcadian 
villages, each separately manageable under leaders devoted to 
her, and furnishing her with hardy soldiers; nor had she the 
friendly city of Tegea, tied to her by a long-standing philo- 
Laconian oligarchy and tradition. Under the strong revolution 
of feeling which followed on the defeat of the Spartans at 
Leuktra, the small Arcadian communities, encouraged and 
guided by Epaminondas, had consolidated themselves into the 
great fortified city of Megalopolis, now the centre of a Pan- 
Arcadian confederacy, with a synod (called the Ten Thousand) 
frequently assembled there to decide upon matters of interest 
and policy common to the various sections of the Arcadian 
name. Tegea, too, had undergone a political revolution; so 
that these two cities, conterminous with each other and form¬ 
ing together the northern frontier of Sparta, converted her 
Arcadian neighbours from valuable instruments into formidable 
enemies. 

But this loss of foreign auxiliary force and dignity was not 
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the worst which Sparta had suffered. On her north-western 
frontier (conterminous also with Megalopolis) stood the newly- 
constituted city of Messene, representing an amputation of 
nearly one-half of Spartan territory and substance. The 
western and more fertile half of Laconia had been severed 
from Sparta, and was divided between Messene and various 
other independent cities \ being tilled chiefly by those who 
had once been Perioeki and Helots of Sparta. 

In the phase of Grecian history on which \vc are now about 
to enter—when the collective Hellenic world, for the first time 
since the invasion of Xerxes, was about to be thrown upon its 
defence against a foreign enemy from Macedonia—this altered 
position of Sparta was a circumstance of grave moment. Not 
only were the Peloponnesians disunited, and deprived of their 
common chief ; but Megalopolis and Messene, knowing the 
intense hostility of Sparta against them—and her great superi¬ 
ority of force , even reduced as she was, to all that they could 
muster—lived in perpetual dread of her attack. Their neigh¬ 
bours the Argeians, standing enemies of Sparta, were well- 
disposed to protect them; but such aid was insufficient for 
their defence, without extra-Peloponnesian alliance. Accord¬ 
ingly we shall find them leaning upon the support either of 
Thebes or of Athens, whichever could be had; and ultimately 
even welcoming the arms of Philip of Macedon, as protector 
against the inexpiable hostility of Sparta. Elis—placed in the 
same situation with reference toTriphylia, as Sparta with refer¬ 
ence to MessenG—complained that the Triphylians, whom she 
looked upon as subjects, had been admitted as freemen into 
the Arcadian federation. We shall find Sparta endeavouring 
to engage Elis in political combinations, intended to ensure, to 
both, the recovery of lost dominion. 1 Of these combinations 
more will be said hereafter; at present I merely notice the 
general fact that the degradation of Sparta, combined with her 
perpetually menaced aggression against MessenG and Arcadia, 
disorganised Peloponnesus, and destroyed its powers of Pan- 
Hellenic defence against the new foreign enemy now slowly 
arising. 

The once powerful Peloponnesian system was in fact com¬ 
pletely broken up. Corinth, Sikyon, Phlius, Trcezen, and 
Epidaurus, valuable as secondary states and as allies of Sparta, 
were now detached from all political combination, aiming only 

1 Demosthenes, Orat. pro Megalopolit. pp. 203, 204, s. 6-10 j p. 206, 
s. 18—and indeed the whole Oration, which is an instructive exposition of 
policy. 
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to keep clear, each for itself, of all share in collision between 
Sparta and Thebes. 1 It would appear also that Corinth had 
recently been oppressed and disturbed by the temporary 
despotism of Timophanes, described in my last chapter; 
though the date of that event cannot be precisely made out. 

But the grand and preponderating forces of Hellas now 
resided, for the first time in our history, without, and not 
within, Peloponnesus; at Athens and Thebes. Both these 
cities were in full vigour and efficiency. Athens had a 
numerous fleet, a flourishing commerce, a considerable body 
of maritime and insular allies, sending deputies to her synod 
and contributing to a common fund for the maintenance of the 
joint security. She was by far the greatest maritime power in 
Greece. I have recounted in preceding chapters, how her 
general Timotheus had acquired for her the important island 
of Samos, together with Pydna, Methfine, and Potidoea, in the 
Thermaic Gulf; how he failed (as Iphikrat£s had failed before 
him) in more than one attempt upon Amphipolis; how he 
planted Athenian conquest and settlers in the Thracian 
Chersonese; which territory, after having been attacked and 
endangered by the Thracian prince Kotys, was regained by 
the continued efforts of Athens in the year 358 b.c. Athens 
had sustained no considerable loss, during the struggles which 
ended in the pacification after the battle of Mantineia; and 
her condition appears on the whole to have been better 
than it had ever been since her disasters at the close of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

The power of Thebes also was imposing and formidable. 
She had indeed lost many of those Peloponnesian allies who 
formed the overwhelming array of Epaminondas, when he first 
invaded Laconia, under the fresh anti-Spartan impulse imme¬ 
diately succeeding the battle of Leuktra. She retained only 
Argos, together with Tegea, Megalopolis, and Messen&. The 
three last added little to her strength, and needed her watchful 
support; a price which Epaminondas had been perfectly 
willing to pay for the establishment of a strong frontier against 
Sparta. But the body of extra-Peloponnesian allies grouped 
round Thebes was still considerable; 2 the Phokians and 

1 Xen. He lien. vii. 4, 6, 10. 

9 Xenoph. Hcllen, vi. 5, 23; vii. 5, 4. Diodor, xv. 62. The 
Akarnanians had been allies of Thebes at the time of the first expedition 
of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus; whether they remained so at the time 
of his last expedition, is not certain. But as the Theban ascendency over 
Thessaly was much greater at the last of those two periods than at the first, 
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Lokrians, the Malians, the Herakleots, most of the Thessalians, 
and most (if not all) of the inhabitants of Euboea; perhaps 
also the Akarnanians. The Phokians were indeed reluctant 
allies, disposed to circumscribe their obligations within the 
narrowest limits of mutual defence in case of invasion : and 
we shall presently lind the relations between the two becoming 
positively hostile. Besides these allies, the Thebans possessed 
the valuable position of Oropus, on the north-eastern frontier 
of Attica; a town which had been wrested from Athens six 
years before, to the profound mortification of the Athenians. 

But over and above allies without Boeotia, Thebes had pro¬ 
digiously increased the power of her city within Bceotia. She 
had appropriated to herself the territories of Platcea and 
Thespise on her southern frontier, and of Koroneia and Orcho- 
menus near upon her northern; by conquest and partial 
expulsion of their prior inhabitants. How and when these 
acquisitions had been brought about, has been already ex¬ 
plained : 1 here I merely recall the fact, to appreciate the 
position of Thebes in 359 d.c. —That these four towns, having 
been in 372 b.c. autonomous—joined with her only by the 
definite obligations of the Boeotian confederacy—and partly 
even in actual hostility against her—had now lost their 
autonomy with their free citizens, and had become absorbed 
into her property and sovereignty. The domain of Thebes 
thus extended across Boeotia from the frontiers of Fhokis 2 on 
the north-west to the frontiers of Attica on the south. 

The new position thus acquired by Thebes in Bceotia, 
purchased at the cost of extinguishing three or four autono¬ 
mous cities, is a fact of much moment in reference to the 
period now before us; not simply because it swelled the power 
and pride of the Thebans themselves; but also because it 
raised a strong body of unfavourable sentiment against them 
in the Hellenic mind. Just at the time when the Spartans 
had lost nearly one-half of Laconia, the Thebans had annexed 
to their own city one-tliird of the free Boeotian territory. The 
revival of free Messenian citizenship, after a suspended exist¬ 
ence of more than two centuries, had recently been welcomed 
with universal satisfaction. How much would that same 

we may be sure that they had not lost their hold upon the Lokrians 
and Malians, who (os well as the Phokians) lay between Boeotia and 
Thessaly. 

1 See vol. x. chaps, lxxvii., lxxviii., and lxxx. 

3 Orchomenus was conterminous with the Phokian territory (Pausanias, 

«. 39, 1). 
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feeling be shocked when Thebes extinguished, for her own 
aggrandisement, four autonomous communities, all of her own 
Bceotian kindred—one of these communities too being Orcho- 
menus, respected both for its antiquity and its traditionary 
legends 1 Little pains was taken to canvass the circumstances 
of the case, and to inquire whether Thebes had exceeded the 
measure of rigour warranted by the war-code of the time. In 
the patriotic and national conceptions of every Greek, Hellas 
consisted of an aggregate of autonomous, fraternal city*com¬ 
munities. The extinction of any one of these was like the 
amputation of a limb from the organised body. Repugnance 
towards Thebes, arising out of these proceedings, affected 
strongly the public opinion of the time, and manifests itself 
especially in the language of Athenian orators, exaggerated by 
mortification on account of the loss of Oropus. 1 

The great body of Thessalians, as well as the Magnetes and 
the Phthiot Achasans, were among those subject to the ascend¬ 
ency of Thebes. Even the powerful and cruel despot, 
Alexander of Pherse, was numbered in this catalogue. 2 The 
cities of fertile Thessaly, possessed by powerful oligarchies 
with numerous dependent serfs, were generally a prey to 
intestine conflict and municipal rivalry with each other ; dis¬ 
orderly as well as faithless. 3 The Aleuadce, chiefs at Larissa— 
and the Skopadae, at Krannon—had been once the ascendent 
families in the country. But in the hands of Lykophron and 
the energetic Jason, Pherse had been exalted to the first rank. 
Under Jason as tagus (federal general), the whole force of 
Thessaly was united, together with a large number of circum¬ 
jacent tributaries, Macedonian, Epirotic, Dolopian, &c., and 
a well-organised standing army of mercenaries besides. He 
could muster 8000 cavalry, 20,000 hoplites, and peltasts or 

1 Isokrates, Or. viii. De race, s. 21 ; Demosthenes adv. Leptinera, 
p. 490, $, 121; pro Megalopol. p. 20$, s. 29 ; Philippic ii. p. 69, s. 15. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 5, 4; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 35. Wachsmuth 
states, in my judgement, erroneously, that Thebes was disappointed in her 
attempt to establish ascendency in Thessaly (Hellenisch. Alterthtimer, vol. 
ii. x. p. 33S). 

3 Plato, Kriton, p. 53 D 3 Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 24; Demosthen. 
Olynth. i. p. 15, s. 23; Demosth. cont. Aristolcralcm, p. 65$, s. 133. 

"Pergit ire (the Roman consul Quinctius Flamininus) in Thessaliam : 
ubi non Jiberandae modo civitates erant, sed ex omni colluvione ct con- 
fusione in aliquam tolerabilem formam redigendte. Nec enim lemporum 
modo vitiis, ac violent id et licentia regia (a. e. the Macedonian) turbati 
erant: sed inquieLo eliam ingenio gentis, nec comitia, nec convcntum, nec 
concilium ulluin, non per seditionem et tumultum, jam indc a principio ad 
nostram usque selatem, traducentis ” (Livy, xxxiv. <ji)« 
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light infantry in numbers far more considerable. 1 A military 
power of such magnitude, in the hands of one alike able and 
aspiring, raised universal alarm, and would doubtless have 
been employed in some great scheme of conquest, either 
within or without Greece, had not Jason been suddenly cut off 
by assassination in 370 B.c., in the year succeeding the battle 
of Leuktra, 2 His brothers Polyphron and Poly dor us succeeded 
to his position as tagus, but not to his abilities or influence. 
The latter, a brutal tyrant, put to death the former, and was in 
his turn slain, after a short interval, by a successor yet worse, 
his nephew Alexander, who lived and retained power at Pherce, 
for about ten years (3GS-358 is.c.). 

During a portion of that time Alexander contended with 
success against the Thebans, and maintained his ascendency 
in Thessaly. But before the battle of Mantineia in 362 b.c., 
he had been reduced into the condition of a dependent ally of 
Thebes, and had furnished a contingent to the army which 
marched under Epaminondas into Peloponnesus. During the 
year 362-361 b.c., he even turned his hostilities against 
Athens, the enemy of Thebes; carrying on a naval war against 
her, not without partial success, and damage to her commerce. 3 
And as the foreign ascendency of Thebes everywhere was 
probably impaired by the death of her great leader Epami¬ 
nondas, Alexander of Pherse recovered strength; continuing to 
be the greatest potentate in Thessaly, as well as the most 
sanguinary tyrant, until the time of his death in the beginning 
of 359 B.c. 4 He then perished, in the vigour of age and in the 
fulness of power. Against oppressed subjects or neighbours 

1 Xenoph. Mellon, vi. I, 19. 3 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 32. 

8 Demosthenes adv. Polyklem, p. 1207, s. 5, 6 ; Diodor. xv. 61-95, 

See vol. x. chap. lxxx. 

4 I concur with Mr, Fynes Clinton (Fast. Ilelkn. ad ann. 359 B.C., and 
Appendix, c. 15) in thinking that this is the probable date of the assassi¬ 
nation of Alexander of Phene; which event is mentioned by Diodoius 
(xvi, 14) under Lhc year 357-356 B.c,, yet in conjunction with a series of 
subsequent events, and in a manner scarcely constraining us to believe that 
he meant to affirm the assassination itself as having actually taken place in 
that year. 

To the arguments adduced by Mr. Clinton, another may be added, 
borrowed from the expression of Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 35) o\iyov 
tiarepovt tie states that the assassination of Alexander occurred “a little 
while ” after the period when the Thebans, avenging the death of Pelopidas, 
reduced that despot to submission, Now this reduction cannot be placed 
later than 363 B.c. That interval therefore which Plutarch calls " a little 
while,” will be three years, if we place the assassination in 359 B,c. six 
years, if we place it in 357-356 B.c, Three years is a more suitable 
interpretation of the words than fir years. 
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he could take security by means of mercenary guards; but 
he was slain by the contrivance of his wife Thebe and the 
act of her brothers :—a memorable illustration of the general 
position laid down by Xenophon, that the Grecian despot 
could calculate neither on security nor on affection anywhere, 
and that his most dangerous enemies were to be found among 
his own household or kindred. 1 The brutal life of Alexander, 
and the cruelty of his proceedings, had inspired his wife with 
mingled hatred and fear. Moieover she had learnt from 
words dropped in a fit of intoxication, that he was intending to 
put to death her brothers Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and Lyko- 
phron—and along with them herself; partly because she was 
childless, and he had formed the design of re-marrying with 
the widow of the late despot Jason, who resided at Thebes. 
Accordingly Thebe, apprising her brothers of their peril, con¬ 
certed with them the means of assassinating Alexander. The 
bed-chamber which she shared with him was in an upper story, 
accessible only by a removeable staircase or ladder ; at the foot 
of which there lay every night a fierce mastiff in chains, and a 
Thracian soldier tattooed after the fashion of his country. The 
whole house moreover was regularly occupied by a company 
of guards; and it is even said that the wardrobe and closets of 
Theb§ were searched every evening for concealed weapons. 
These numerous precautions of mistrust, however, were baffled 
by her artifice. She concealed her brothers during all the day 
in a safe adjacent hiding-place. At night, Alexander, coming to 
bed intoxicated, soon fell fast asleep ; upon which Theb£ stole 
out of the room—directed the dog to be removed from the 
foot of the stairs, under pretence that the despot wished 
to enjoy undisturbed repose—and then called her armed 
brothers. After spreading wool upon the stairs, in order that 
their tread might be noiseless, she went again up into the bed¬ 
room, and brought away the sword of Alexander, which always 
hung near him. Notwithstanding this encouragement, how¬ 
ever, the three young men, still trembling at the magnitude of 
the risk, hesitated to mount the stair; nor could they be pre¬ 
vailed upon to do so, except by her distinct threat, that if 
they flinched, she would awaken Alexander and expose them. 
At length they mounted, and entered the bed-chamber, wherein 
a lamp was burning; while Th€bS, having opened the door 
for them, again dosed it, and posted herself to hold the bar. 
The brothers then approached the bed: one seized the sleep- 


1 Xenoph. Hiero, i. q8 5 il 10 ; iii. 8. 
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ing despot by the feet, another by the hair of his head, and the 
third with a sword thrust him through. 1 

After successfully and securely consummating this deed, 
popular on account of the odious character of the slain despot, 
Thebe contrived to win over the mercenary troops, and to 
ensure the sceptre to herself and her eldest brother Tisiphonus. 
After this change, it would appear that the power of the new 
princes was not so great as that of Alexander had been, so that 
additional elements of weakness and discord were introduced 
into Thessaly. This is to be noted as one of the material cir¬ 
cumstances paving the way for Philip of Maccdon to acquire 
ascendency in Greece—as will hereafter appear. 

It was in the year 360-359 b.c., that Perdikkas, elder brother 
and predecessor of Philip on the throne of Macedonia, was 
slain, in the flower of his age. He perished, according to one 
account, in a bloody battle with the Illyrians, wherein 4000 
Macedonians fell also ; according to another statement, by the 
hands of assassins and the treacherous subornation of his 
mother EurydikG. 2 

Of the exploits of Perdikkas during the five years of his 
reign we know little. He had assisted the Athenian general 
Timotheus in war against the Olynthian confederacy, and in 
the capture of Pydna, Potidma, Toron£, and other neighbour¬ 
ing places; while on the other hand he had opposed the 
Athenians in their attempt against Amphipolis, securing that 
important place by a Macedonian garrison, both against them 
and for himself. He was engaged in serious conflicts with the 
Illyrians. 3 * * * * * 9 It appears too that he was not without some literary 
inclinations—was an admirer of intellectual men, and in corre¬ 
spondence with Plato at Athens. Distinguished philosophers 
or sophists, like Plato and IsokratSs, enjoyed renown, combined 
with a certain measure of influence, throughout the whole 
range of the Grecian world. Forty years before, Archelaus 

1 Xcnoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 36, 37; Plutarch, Pclopidas, c. 35 j Conon, 

ap. Thotium, Narr. 50, Codex, 1S6 5 Cicero, de Offic. ii, 7. The details 

of the assassination, given in these authors, differ. I have principally 

followed Xenophon, and have admitted nothing positively inconsistent with 

his statements. 

9 Justin, vii, 5 ; Diodor. xvi. 2. The allusion in the speech of Fhilotas 

immediately prior to his execution (Curtius, vi. 43, p* 591, Miitzel) supports 

the affirmation of Justin—that Perdikkas was assassinated* 

9 Antipater (the general of Philip and viceroy of his son Alexander in 
Macedonia) is said to have left an historical work, XlephlKKov ir pd£eis 
*IA .Xvparits (Suidas v, 'Aprfaarpas), which can hardly refer to any other 
PArcHlrfrflc tire oTift nnw before n- 
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king of Macedonia had shown favour to Plato, 1 then a young 
man, as well as to his master Sokrates. Amyntas, the father 
both of Perdikkas and of Philip, had throughout his reign 
cultivated the friendship of leading Athenians, especially Iphi- 
krales and Timotheus; the former of whom he had even 
adopted as his son; Aristotle, afterwards so eminent as a 
philosopher (son of Nikomachus the confidential physician of 
Amyntas 2 ), had been for some time studying at Athens as a 
pupil of Plato; moreover Perdikkas during his reign had 
resident with him a friend of the philosopher—Euphraeus of 
Oreus. Perdikkas lent himself much to the guidance of 
Euphrauis, who directed him in the choice of his associates, 
and permitted none to be his guests except persons of studious 
habits; thus exciting much disgust among the military Mace¬ 
donians. 3 It is a signal testimony to the reputation of Plato, 
that we find his advice courted, at one and the same time, 
by Dionysius the younger at Syracuse, and by Perdikkas in 
Macedonia. 

On the suggestion of Plato, conveyed through Euphraeus, 
Perdikkas was induced to bestow upon his own brother Philip 
a portion of territory or an appanage in Macedonia. In 368 b.c. 
(during the reign of Alexander elder brother of Perdikkas and 
Philip), Pelopidas had reduced Macedonia to partial submission, 
and had taken hostages for its fidelity; among which hostages 
was the youthful Philip, then about fifteen years of age. In 
this character Philip remained about two or three years at 
Thebes. 4 * * * * How or when he left that city, we cannot clearly 

3 Athenseus, xi. p. 506 E. Tl\druv, ‘STreva-imrSs iplXTarov uura 
*A pxe\dtp, &C. 

a Diogenes LaSrt. v. 1, 1. 

8 Athenseus, xi. p. 506 E, p. 508 E. The fourth among the letters of 
Plato (alluded to by Diogenes Laert. iii. 62) is addressed to Peidikkas, 
partly in recommendation and piaise of Euphrseus. There appears nothing 
to prove it to be spurious; but whether it be spurious or genuine, the fact 
that Plato corresponded with Perdikkas is sufficiently probable. 

4 Justin, vi. 9; vii. 5, ** Philippus obses triennio Thcbis habitus, 9 ' &c. 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 26; Diodor. xv. 67 ; xvi. 2 ; and the 

copious note of Wesseling upon the latter passage. The two passages of 

Diodorus are not very consistent; in the latter, he states that Philip had 

been deposited at Thebes by the Illyrians, to whom he had been made 

over as a hostage by hi3 father Amyntas. This is highly improbable ; as 
well for other reasons (assigned by Wesseling), as because the Illyrians, if 
they ever received him as a hostage, would not send him to Thebes, but 
keep him in their own possession. The memorable interview described by 
^Eschin^s—between the Athenian general Iphikrat6s and the Macedonian 
queen Eurydikg with her two youthful sons Perdikkas and Philip—must 
have taken place some time before the death of Ptolemy Alorit&, and 
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make out. He seems to have returned to Macedonia after the 
murder of Alexander by Ptolemy Alorites ; probably without 
opposition from the Thebans, since his value as a hostage was 
then diminished. The fact that he was confided (together 
with his brother Perdikkas) by his mother Eurydike to the 
protection of the Athenian general Iphikrates, then on the 
coast of Macedonia—has been recounted in a previous chapter. 
How Philip fared during the regency of Ptolemy Alorit£s in 
Macedonia, we do not know; we might even suspect that he 
would return back to Thebes as a safer residence. But when 
his brother Perdikkas, having slain Ptolemy Alorites, became 
king, Philip resided in Macedonia, and even obtained from 
Perdikkas (as already stated), through the persuasion of Plato, 
a separate district to govern as subordinate. He then remained 
until the death of Perdikkas in 360-359 n.c.; organising a 
separate military force of his own (like Dcrdas in 382 u.c., 
when the Lacedaemonians made war upon Olynthus 1 ); and 
probably serving at its head in the wars carried on by his 
brother. 

The time passed by Philip at Thebes, however, from fifteen 
to eighteen years of age, was an event of much importance in 
determining his future character. 2 Though detained at Thebes, 

before the accession oF Perdikkas. The expressions of ^EschinGs do not, 
perhaps, necessarily compel us to suppose the interview to have taken place 
immediately alter the death of Alexander (iEschines, Fals. Leg. pp. 31, 32): 
yet it is dilficull to reconcile the statement of the orator with the jccognition 
of three yeais* continuous residence at Thebes. Flathe (Geschichte 
Makedoniens, vol, i. p. 39-47) supposes iEschinds to have allowed himself 
an oratorical misrepiesenlation, when he states that Philip was present in 
Macedonia at the interview with Iphikrates. This is an unsatisfactory 
mode of escaping from the difficulty ; but the chronological statements, as 
they now stand, can hardly be all correct. It is possible that Philip may 
have gone again back to Thebes, or may have been sent back, after the 
interview with Iphikrates ; we might thus obtain a space of three yeais for 
his stay, at two several times, in that city. We are not to suppose that 
his condition at Thebes was one of durance and ill-treatment. See Mr. 
Clinton, Fast. Hell. App. iv. p. 229. 

1 Athemeus, xi. p. 506. A tarpe^w S’ ivravOa 8 vpap.iv (Philippus), &c. 
About Derdas, see Xenoph. Hellcn. v. 2, 38. 

3 It was in after times a frequent practice with the Roman Senate, when 
imposing tenns of pence on kings half-conquered, to require hostages for 
fidelity, with a young prince of the royal blood among the number j and it 
commonly happened that the latter, after a few years 1 residence at Rome, 
returned home an altered man on many points. 

See the case of Demetrius, younger son of the lost Philip of Mncedon, 
and younger brother of Perseus (Livy, xxxiii. 13 ; xxxix. 53 ; xl. 5), of the 
young Parthian princes, VononSs {Tacitus, Annal. ii, I, 2),PhraatCs (Tacit, 
Annal. vi, 32), Meherdales (Tacit, Ann, xii. 10, iz). 
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Philip was treated with courtesy and Tespect. lie resided with 
Patnmenes, one of the principal citizens; he probably enjoyed 
good literary and rhetorical teaching, since as a speaker, in 
after life, he possessed considerable talent; 1 and he may also 
have received some instruction in philosophy, though he never 
subsequently manifested any taste for it, and though the asser¬ 
tion of his having been taught by Pythagoreans merits little 
credence. But the lesson, most indelible of all, which he 
imbibed at Thebes, was derived from the society .and from the 
living example of men like Epaminondas and Pelopidas. 
These were leading citizens, manifesting those qualities which 
ensued for them the steady admiration of a free community— 
and of a Theban community, more given to action than to 
speech; moreover they were both of them distinguished mili¬ 
tary leaders—one of them the ablest organiser and the most 
scientific tactician of his day. The spectacle of the Theban 
military force, excellent both as cavalry and as infantry, under 
the training of such a man as Epaminondas, was eminently 
suggestive to a young Macedonian prince; and became still 
more efficacious when combined with the personal conversa¬ 
tion of the victor of Leuktra—the first man whom Thilip learnt 
to admire, and whom he strove to imitate in his military 
career. 2 His mind was early stored with the most advanced 
strategic ideas of the day, and thrown into the track of reflec¬ 
tion, comparison, and invention, on the art of war. 

When transferred from Thebes, to the subordinate govern¬ 
ment of a district in Macedonia under his elder brother Fer- 
dikkas, Philip organised a military force; and in so doing had 
the opportunity of applying to practice, though at first on a 
limited scale, the lessons learnt from the illustrious Thebans. 
He was thus at the head of troops belonging to and organised 
by himself—when the unexpected death of Perdikkas opened 
to him the prospect of succeeding to the throne. But it was 
a prospect full of doubt and hazard. Perdikkas had left an 
infant son; there existed, moreover, three princes, Archelaus, 
Aridaeus, and Menelaus, 1 sons of Amyntas by another wife or 

1 Even in the opinion of very competent judges: see ^Eschines, Fals. 
Leg. c, IS, p. 253. 

a Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 26. ZijXwrhs yeyovimt eBoJ-ev *ZirapeivttiV§ov t 
rb 7 rep\ robs ir oAe/touj va) ras (rrparrjytas Upacrrfipiov ferws Karavo^ffas, t 
fUKpbv tt)s rod kyuphs aper?}r fi 6 ptou t &C. 

a Justin, vii. 4. Menelaus, the father of Amyntas and grandfather of 
Philip, is stated to have been an illegitimate son ; while Amyntas himself 
is said to have been oiiginalty an attendant or slave of /Eropus (iEUan, 
V. If. xii. 43). Our information respecting the relations of the successive 
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mistress Gygcea, and therefore half-brothers of Pcrdikkas and 
Philip: there were also two other pretenders to the crown— 
Pausanias (who had before aspired to the throne after the death 
of Amyntas), seconded by a Thracian piince—and Argscus, 
aided by the Athenians. To these dangers was to be added, 
attack from the neighbouring barbaric nations, Illyrians, Paeo- 
nians, and Thracians—always ready 1 to assail and plunder 
Macedonia at every moment of intestine weakness. It would 
appear that Pcrdikkas, shortly before his death, had sustained a 
severe defeat, with the loss of 4000 men, from the Illyrians : 
his death followed, either from a wound then received, or by 
the machinations of his mother EurydikA Perhaps both 
the wound in the battle and the assassination may be real 
facts. 2 

Philip at first assumed the government of the country as 
guardian of his young nephew Amyntas the son of Perdikkas. 
But the difficulties of the conjuncture were so formidable, that 
the Macedonians around constrained him to assume the crown. 3 
Of his three half-brothers, he put to death one, and was only 
prevented from killing the other two by their flight into exile; 
we shall find them hereafter at Olynthus. They had either 
found, or were thought likely to find, a party in Macedonia to 
sustain their pretensions to the crown. 4 

The succession to the throne in Macedonia, though descend¬ 
ing in a particular family, was open to frequent and bloody 
dispute between the individual members of that family, and 
usually fell to the most daring and unscrupulous among them. 
None but an energetic man, indeed, could well maintain 
himself there, especially under the circumstances of Philip’s 
accession. The Macedonian monarchy has been called a limited 
monarchy ; and in a large sense of the word, this proposition 
is true. But what the limitations were, or how they were made 
operative, we do not know. That there were some ancient 
forms and customs, which the king habitually respected, we 

kings, and pretenders to the throne, in Macedonia, is obscure and un¬ 
satisfactory. Justin (/. c.) agrees with ASlian in calling the father of 
Amyntas Menelaus; hut Dexippus (ap, Syncellum, p. 263) calls him 
Aridmus; while Diodorus (xiv. 92) calls him Thormleus. 

1 Justin, xxix, 1. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 2; Justin, vii. 5; Quint. Curt. vi. 48, 26. 

8 Justin, vii. 5. Amyntas lived through the reign of Philip, and was 
afterwards put to death by Alexander, on the charge of conspiracy. See 
Justin, xii. 6 ; Quintus Curtius, vi. 34, 17 j with the note of MUtzel 

4 Justin, via. 3, (( Post haec Olynthios aggreditur (Philip): receperant 

cnim per misericordinm, post ccedem unius, duos fratres ejus, quos 
Thilippus, ex novered genitos, velut participes regni, interficere gesliebat.” 
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cannot doubt; 1 as there probably were also among the Illyrian 
tribes, the Epirots, and others of the neighbouring warlike 
nations. A general assembly was occasionally convened, for 
the purpose of consenting to some important proposition, 
or trying some conspicuous accused person. But though 
such ceremonies were recognised and sometimes occurred, 
the occasions were rare in which they interposed any serious 
constitutional check upon the regal authority. 2 The facts of 
Macedonian history, as far as they come before us, exhibit 
the kings acting on their own feelings and carrying out their 
own schemes—consulting whom they please and when they 
please—subject only to the necessity of not offending too 
violently the sentiments of that military population whom they 
commanded. Philip and Alexander, combining regal station with 
personal ability and unexampled success, were more powerful 
than any of their predecessors. Each of them required extra¬ 
ordinary efforts from their soldiers, whom they were therefore 
obliged to keep in willing obedience and attachment ; just as 

1 Arrian, Exp. Alex. iv. 11. Oa £fec, a\\a v6py M aKeo6va>v ftpxovrcs 
SteT&saav (Alexander and his ancestors befoie him}. 

a The trial of Philotas, who is accused by Alexander for conspiracy 
before an assembly of the Macedonian soldiers near to head-quarters, is the 
example most insisted on of the prevalence of this custom, of public trial in 
criminal accusations. Quintus Curtius says (vi. 32, 25), (f De capitalibus 
rebus vetusto Macedonum more inquiiebat exercitus: in pace erat vulgi: 
et nihil jpotestas regum valebat, nisi prius valuissel auctoritas.” Compare 
Arrian, lii. 26 ; Diodor, xvii. 79, 80. 

That this was an ancient Macedonian custom, in reference to conspicuous 
persons accused of treason, we may readily believe; and that an officer of 
the great rank and military reputation of Philotas, if suspected of Ueason, 
could hardly be dealt with in any other way. If he was condemned, all his 
relatives and kinsmen, whether implicated or not, became involved in the 
same condemnation. Several among the kinsmen of PhiloLas either fled or 
killed themselves ; and Alexander then issued an edict pardoning them all, 
except Parmenio; who was in Media, and whom he sent secret orders 
instantly to despatch. If the proceedings against Philotas, as described by 
Curtius, are to be taken as correct, it is rather an appeal made by Alexander 
to the soldiery, for their consent to his killing a dangerous enemy, than an 
investigation of guilt or innocence. 

Olympias, during the intestine contests which followed after the death of 
Alexander, seems to have put to death as many illustrious Macedonians as 
she chose, without any form of trial. But when her enemy Kassander got 
the upper hand, subdued and captured her, he did not venture to put her 
to death without obtaining the consent of a Macedonian assembly (Diodor, 
xix. II, 51 ; Justin, xiv. 6 ; Pausanias, i. 11, 2). These Macedonian 
assemblies, in so far as we read of them, appear to be summoned chiefly as 
mere instruments to sanction some predeleimined purpose of the king or 
the military leader predominant at the time. Flathc (Geschicht. Makedon. 
p. 43-45) greatly oveirates, in my judgement, the rigliLs and powers 
enjoyed by the Macedonian people. 
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Jason of Phene had done before with his standing army of 
mercenaries. 1 During the reign of Alexander the army mani¬ 
fests itself as the only power by his side, to which even he is 
constrained occasionally to bow; after his death, its power 
becomes for a time still more ascendent. But so far as the his¬ 
tory of Macedonia is known to us, I perceive no evidence of 
co-ordinate political bodies, or standing apparatus (either aristo 
cratical or popular) to check the power of the king—such as 
to justify in any way the comparison drawn by a modem 
historian between the Macedonian and English constitutions. 

The first proceeding of Philip, in dealing with his numerous 
enemies, was to buy off the Thracians by seasonable presents 
and promises ; so that the competition of Pausanias for the 
throne became no longer dangerous. There remained as 
assailants the Athenians with Argteus from seaward, and the 
Illyrians from landward. 

But Philip showed dexterity and energy sufficient to make 
head against all. While he hastened to reorganise the force of 
the country, to extend the application of those improved mili¬ 
tary arrangements which he had already been attempting in his 
own province, and to encourage his friends and soldiers by 
collective harangues, 2 in a style and spirit such as the Mace¬ 
donians had never before heard from regal lips—he contrived 
to fence off the attack of the Athenians until a more convenient 
moment. 

He knew that the possession of Amphipolis was the great 
purpose for which they had been carrying on war against Mace¬ 
donian for some years, and for which they now espoused the 
cause of Argseus. Accordingly he professed his readiness at 
once to give up to them this important place, withdrawing the 
Macedonian garrison whereby Perdikkas had held it against 
them, and leaving the town to its own citizens. This act was 
probably construed by the Athenians as tantamount to an 
actual cession; for even if Amphipolis should still hold out 
against them, they doubted not of their power to reduce it 
when unaided. Philip further despatched letters to Athens, 
expressing an anxious desire to be received into her alliance, 
on the same friendly terms as his father Amyntas before him. 8 
These proceedings seem to have had the effect of making the 
Athenians lukewarm in the cause of Argceus. For Mantias the 
Athenian admiral, though he conveyed that prince by sea to 
MelhdnG, yet stayed in the seaport himself, while Argmus 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 6, 16. a Diodor. xvi. 2, 3. 

a Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 144, 
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marched inland—with some returning exiles, a body of mer¬ 
cenaries, and a few Athenian volunteers—to yEgm or Edessa ; l 
hoping to procure admission into that ancient capital of the 
Macedonian kings. But the inhabitants refused to receive 
him; and in his march back to Methone, he was attacked and 
completely defeated by Philip, His fugitive troops found 
shelter on a neighbouring eminence, but were speedily obliged 
to surrender. Philip suffered the greater part of them to 
depart on terms, requiring only that Argreus and the Mace¬ 
donian exiles should be delivered up to him. He treated the 
Athenian citizens with especial courtesy, preserved to them all 
their property, and sent them home full of gratitude, with 
conciliatory messages to the people of Athens. The exiles, 
Argaeus among them, having become his prisoners, were 
probably put to death. 2 

The prudent lenity exhibited by Philip towards the Athenian 
prisoners, combined with his evacuation of Amphipolis, pro¬ 
duced the most favourable effect upon the temper of the 
Athenian public, and disposed them to accept his pacific offers. 
Peace was accordingly concluded. Philip renounced all claim to 
Amphipolis, acknowledging that town as a possession rightfully 
belonging to Athens. 8 By such renunciation he really aban¬ 
doned no rightful possession; for Amphipolis had never 
belonged to the Macedonian kings; nor had any Macedonian 
soldiers ever entered it until three or four years before, when 
the citizens had invoked aid from Perdikkas to share in the 
defence against Athens. But the Athenians appeared to have 
gained the chief prize for which they had been so long strug¬ 
gling. They congratulated themselves in the hope, probably 
set forth with confidence by the speakers who supported the 
peace, that the Amphipolitans alone would never think of 
resisting the acknowledged claims of Athens. 

Philip was thus relieved from enemies on the coast, and had 
his hands free to deal with the Illyrians and Pseonians of the 
interior. He marched into the territory of the Pseonians 
(seemingly along the upper course of the river Axius), whom 
he found weakened by the recent death of their king Agis. 
He defeated their troops, and reduced them to submit to 
Macedonian supremacy. From thence he proceeded to attack 
the Illyrians—a more serious and formidable undertaking. 
The names Illyrians , Taonians y Thracians , &c., did not 

1 Diodor. xvi. 3 ; Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat p, 660 nt sttj> . Tuy 
ij^rfpwy rtv&s yoAiT&v, &c. Justin, vii. 6. 

a Diodor. xvi. 3. 8 Diodor, xvi, 4. 
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designate any united national masses, but were applied to a 
great number of kindred tribes or clans, each distinct, 
separately governed, and having its particular name and cus¬ 
toms. The Illyrian and Pceonian tribes occupied a wide space 
of territory to the north and north-west of Macedonia, over the 
modern Bosnia nearly to the Julian Alps and the river Save. 
But during the middle of the fourth century before Christ, it 
seems that a large immigration of Gallic tribes from the west¬ 
ward was taking place, invading the territory of the more 
northerly Illyrians and PcUonians, circumscribing their occu¬ 
pancy and security, and driving them farther southward \ some¬ 
times impelling them to find subsistence and plunder by 
invasions of Macedonia or by maritime piracies against Grecian 
commerce in the Adriatic. 1 The Illyrians had become more 
dangerous neighbours to Macedonia than they were in the 
time of Thucydides ; and it seems that a recent coalition of 
their warriors, for purposes of invasion and plunder, was now 
in the zenith of its force. It was under a chief named Bardylis, 
who had raised himself to command from the humble occupa¬ 
tion of a charcoal burner; a man renowned for his bravery, 
but yet more renowned for dealings rigidly just towards his 
soldieis, especially in the distribution of plunder. 2 Bardylis 
and his Illyrians had possessed themselves of a considerable 
portion of Western Macedonia (west of Mount Bermius), occu¬ 
pying for the most part the towns, villages, and plains, 8 and 
restricting the native Macedonians to the defensible, yet barren 
hills. Philip marched to attack them, at the head of a force 
which he had now contrived to increase to the number of 
10,000 foot and 600 horse. The numbers of Bardylis were 
about equal ; yet on hearing of Philip’s approach, he sent a 
proposition tendering peace, on the condition that each party 
should retain what it actually possessed. His proposition being 
rejected, the two armies speedily met. Philip had collected 
around him on the right wing his chosen Macedonian troops, 
with whom he made his most vigorous onset; manoeuvring at 
the same time with a body of cavalry so as to attack the left 
flank of the Illyrians. The battle, contested with the utmost 

1 See the remarks* of Niebuhr, on these migrations of Gallic tribes from 
the west, and their effect upon the prior population established between the 
Danube and the -dSgean Sea (Niebuhr, vortriige fiber alte Geschichte, 
vol. iii. pp. 225, 281 ; also the earlier work of the same author—Kleine 
Schriftcn, Untersuchungen liber die Geschichte der Sky then, p. 375). 

a Theopompus, Fragm. 35, ed. Didot; Cicero de Oftidis, ii. 11; Diodor, 
xvi. 4* 

a Arrian, vii. 9, 2, 3. 
yor v- r . 
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obstinacy on both sides, was for some time undecided; nor 
could the king of Macedon break the oblong square into which 
his enemies had formed themselves. But at length his cavalry 
were enabled to charge them so effectively in flank and rear, 
that victory declared in his favour. The Illyrians fled, were 
vigorously pursued with the loss of 7000 men, and never again 
rallied. Bardylis presently sued for peace, and consented to 
purchase it by renouncing all his conquests in Macedonia; 
while Philip pushed his victory so strenuously, as to reduce to 
subjection all the tribes eastward of Lake Lychnidus. 1 

These operations against the inland neighbours of Mace¬ 
donia must have occupied a year or two. During that interval, 
Philip left Amphipolis to itself, having withdrawn from it the 
Macedonian garrison as a means of conciliating the Athenians. 
We might have expected that they would forthwith have availed 
themselves of the opening and taken active measures for re¬ 
gaining Amphipolis. They knew the value of that city: they 
considered it as of right theirs: they had long been anxious 
for its repossession, and had even besieged it five years before, 
though seemingly only with a mercenary force, which was 
repelled mainly by the aid of Philip's predecessor Perdikkas. 
Amphipolis was not likely to surrender to them voluntarily; 
but when thrown upon its own resources, it might perhaps 
have been assailed with success. Yet they remained without 
making any attempt on the region at the mouth of the river 
Strymon. We must recollect (as has been already narrated 2 ), 
that during 359 b.c., and the first part of 358 b.c., they were 
carrying on operations in the Thracian Chersonese, against 
Charidemus and KersobleptSs, with small success and disgrace¬ 
ful embarrassment. These vexatious operations in the Cher¬ 
sonese—in which peninsula many Athenians were interested as 
private proprietors, besides the public claims of the city—may 
perhaps have absorbed wholly the attention of Athens, so as to 
induce her to postpone the acquisition of Amphipolis until 
they were concluded; a conclusion which did not arrive (as 

1 Diodor. xvi. 4-8. Frontinus (Strategem. ii. 3, a) mentions a battle 
gained by Philip against the Illyiians ; wherein, observing that their chosen 
troops were in the centre, he placed his own greatest strength in his right 
wing, attacked and beat their left wing; then came upon their centre in 
flank and defeated their whole army. Whether this be the battle alluded 
to, we cannot say. The tactics employed are the same as those of 
Epaminondas at Leuktta and Mantincia; strengthening one wing 
peculiarly for the offensive, and keeping back the rest of the army upon 
the defensive. 

a See vol. x. chap. lxxx. 
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we shall presently see) until immediately before she became 
plunged in the dangerous crisis of the Social War. I know no 
better explanation of the singular circumstance, that Athens, 
though so anxious, both before and after, for the possession of 
Amphipolis, made no attempt to acquire it during more than a 
year after its evacuation by Philip; unless indeed we are to 
rank this opportunity among the many which she lost (accord¬ 
ing to Demosthenes 1 ) from pure negligence; little suspecting 
how speedily such opportunity would disappear. 

In 358 b.c., an opening was afforded to the Athenians for 
regaining their influence in Eubcea; and for this island, so 
near their own shores, they struck a more vigorous blow than 
for the distant possession of Amphipolis. At the revival of 
the maritime confederacy under Athens (immediately after 
378 b.c.), most of the cities in Euboea had joined it voluntarily; 
but after the battle of Leuktra (in 371 b.c.), the island passed 
under Theban supremacy. Accordingly Eubceans from all the 
cities served in the army of Epaminondas, both in his first and 
his last expedition into Peloponnesus (369-362 b.c. 2 ). More¬ 
over, Or6pus, the frontier town of Attica and Boeotia—imme¬ 
diately opposite to Euboea, having been wrested from Athens 8 
in 366 b.c. by a body of exiles crossing the strait from Eretria, 
through the management of the Eretrian despot Themison— 
had been placed in the keeping of the Thebans, with whom it 
still remained. But in the year 358 b.c., discontent began in 
the Euboean cities, from what cause we know not, against the 
supremacy of Thebes; whereupon a powerful Theban force 
was sent into the island to keep them down. A severe contest 
ensued, in which if Thebes had succeeded, Chalkis and Eretria 
might possibly have shared the fate of Orchomenus. 4 These 

1 Demosthenes, Orat. de Chersoncso, p. 98, s. 34. $ 4 pe yap ir phs Ai6s , 

ei \ 6 yov vpas cwram'icremp ol fi>v uvv\ irapeticare tcaip&y Stk 

fcQvpiav, &c. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23. EujSoers irac&ir rG>v irdteav : also viL 
5, 4. Bouuroifs %x® v t wovroy ko) Ewj8 oias (Epaminondas), &c. 

Winicwski, in his instructive commentary upon the historical facts of the 
Oration of Demosthenes dc Corona, states erroneously that Euboea con¬ 
tinued in the dependence of Athens without interruption from 377 to 358 
B.C. (Winicwski, Commentarii Ilistorici et CUronologici m Demosthenis 
Orationem dc Coionft, p. 30. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 4, 1 ; Diodor. xv. 76; Demosthen. de Coron&, 
p. 239, s. 123. 

4 Demosthenes, Orat. de Chersones. p. 108, s. 80. Toby E&jSoeas tr<LQeiy f 
fire toTiftaioi icarefiovKovvT* aurous, &e. : compare Demosthen. de CoronA, 
p. 259, s. 123. ©Tjpatwv ff<f>er€pt(oiJ.4va)V tV otav t &c. ; and ./Eschines 

cont. Ktesiphont. p. 397* c* 3 1 * tiUfhiirav els EtfjSoiay 

KaTadov\tiaaaOai rks ir6\eis ireip^peyot, &c. 
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cities sent urgent messages entreating aid from the Athenians, 
who were powerfully moved by the apprehension of seeing 
their hated neighbour Thebes reinforced by so large an acquisi¬ 
tion close to their borders. The public assembly, already dis¬ 
posed to sympathise with the petitioners, was kindled into 
enthusiasm by the abrupt and emphatic appeal of Timotheus 
son of Konon. 1 “ How! Athenians (said he), when you have 
the Thebans actually in the island, are you still here debating 
what is to be done, or how you shall deal with the case? 
Will you not fill the sea with triremes ? Will you not start up 
at once, hasten down to Peirnsus, and haul the triremes down 
to the water? 3 ’ This animated apostrophe, reported and 
doubtless heard by Demosthenes himself, was cordially re¬ 
sponded to by the people. The force of Athens, military ns 
well as naval, was equipped with an eagerness, and sent forth 
with a celerity, seldom paralleled. Such was the general 
enthusiasm, that the costly office of Hierarchy was for the first 
time undertaken by volunteers, instead of awaiting the more 
tardy process of singling out those rich men whose turn it was 
to serve, with the chance of still further delay from the legal 
process called Antidosis or Exchange of property, 2 instituted by 
any one of the persons so chosen who might think himself 
hardly used by the requisition. Demosthenes himself was 
among the volunteer trierarchs; he and a person named 
Philinus being co-trierarchs of the same ship. We are told 
that in three or in five days the Athenian fleet and army, under 
the command of Timotheus, 3 were landed in full force on 

1 Demoslhen. Orat. de Chersones. p. 108, s. So. Enre pai, tfouAeiWfle, 
¥<ftr} (Timotheus), &n 0 atov$ 4 v r i xp7jire(r 0 e, /cal rt Set iroittv ; 

O vk ifjLTTh'titrere T7/v 0tf\a<r<r av, Z> &v$p€$ *Adijvcuoi , rpnjptav; Oiiic bvaffravrex 
rropctffcffBe els rii/ Tleipaiu; Oii icaBeXj-Gre rks vavs ; 

9 See, in illustration of these delays, Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 50, 
s. 45. 

Any citizen who thought that he had been called upon out of his fair 
turn to serve a Hierarchy or other expensive duty, and that another citizen 
had been unduly spared, might tender ^ to this latter an exchange of 
properties, offering to undertake the duty if the other’s property were made 
over to him. The person, to whom tender was made, was compelled to 
do one of three things; either, 1. to show, at legal process, that it was 
not his turn, nnd that he was not liable; 2. or to relieve the citizen 
tendering from the Hierarchy just imposed upon him ; 3. or to accept the 
exchange, receiving the other’s property, and making over his own 
properly in return ; in which case the citizen tendering undertook the 
Hierarchy. 

This obligatoiy exchange of properties, with the legal process attached 
to it, was called Antidosis. 

a That Timotheus was commander, is not distinctly stated by Demo- 
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Eubcea; and that in the course of thirty days the Thebans 
were so completely worsted, as to be forced to evacuate it 
under capitulation. A body of mercenaries under Charts con¬ 
tributed to the Athenian success. Yet it seems not clear that 
success was so easy and rapid as the orators are fond of assert¬ 
ing. 1 However, their boast, often afterwards repeated, in so 
far well founded, that Athens fully accomplished her object, 
rescued the Euboean s from Thebes, and received the testi¬ 
monial of their gratitude in the form of a golden wreath 
dedicated in the Athenian acropolis. 2 The Euboean cities, 
while acknowledged as autonomous, continued at the same 
time to be enrolled as members of the Athenian confederacy, 
sending deputies to the synod at Athens; towards the general 
purposes of which they paid an annual tribute, assessed at five 
talents each for Oreus (or Histuea) and Eretria. 3 

On the conclusion of this Euboean enterprise, Chares with 
his mercenaries was sent forward to the Chersonese, where 
he at length extorted from Charidemus and Kersoblept&s the 
evacuation of that peninsula and its cession to Athens, after 
a long train of dilatory manoeuvres and bad faith on their 
part. I have, in my preceding chapters, described these 
events, remarking at the same time that Athens attained at 
this moment the maximum of her renewed foreign power and 
second confederacy, which had begun in 37S u.c.* But her 
period of exaltation was very short. It was speedily overthrown 
by two important events—the Social War, and the conquests 
of Philip in Thrace. 

sthenes, but may be inferred from Plutarch, De Gloria Athen. p. 350 F, ’Ey 
$ T ifi 60 eos Etifioiav iiAeudepov, which, in the case of a military man like 
Timotheus, can hardly allude meiely to the speech which he made in the 
assembly. Dioklfcs is mentioned by Demosthenes as having concluded the 
convention with the Thebans ; but this does not necessarily imply that he 
was commander: see Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 570, s. 219. 

About Philinus as colleague of Demosthenes in the trierarchy, see 
Demosthcn. cont. Meidinm, p. 566, s. 204. 

1 Diodorus (xvi. 7) stales that the contest in Eubcea lasted for soma 
considerable time. 

Demosthenes talks of the expedition as having reached its destination in. 
three days, *Eschin£s in five days; the latter states also that within thirty 
days the Thebans were vanquished and expelled (Demosthenes cont. 
Androlion. p. 597, s. 17 ; iEschines cont. ICtesiphont. p. 397, c. 31). 

About Charts and the mercenaries, see Demosthenes cont. AristokraL 
p. 67S, s. 206. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Androtion. p. 616, s. 89, cont. Timolcrat, p. 756, 
s. 205. 

3 ASschines cont. Ktesiphont. pp. 401, 403, 404, c. 32, 33 ; Demosthenes 

pro Megalopolilan. p. 204, s. 16. 4 See vol. x. chap. lxxx. 
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The Athenian confederacy, recently strengthened by the 
rescue of Euboea, numbered among its members a large 
proportion of the islands in the .dSgean as well as the Grecian 
seaports in Thrace. The list included the islands Lesbos, 
Chios, Samos (this last now partially occupied by a body of 
Athenian Kleruchs or settlers), Kos and Rhodes; together 
with the important city of Byzantium. It was shortly after 
the recent success in Eubcea, that Chios, Kos, Rhodes, and 
Byzantium revolted from Alliens by concert, raising a serious 
war against her, known by the name of the Social War. 

Respecting the proximate causes of this outbreak we find 
unfortunately little information. There was now, and had 
always been since 378 b.c., a synod of deputies from all the 
confederate cities habitually assembling at Athens; such as 
had not subsisted under the first Athenian empire in its full 
maturity. How far the synod worked efficiently, we do not 
know. At least it must have afforded to the allies, if aggrieved, 
a full opportunity of making their complaints heard; and of 
criticising the application of the common fund to which each 
of them contributed. But the Athenian confederacy which 
had begun (378 b.c.) in a generous and equal spirit of common 
maritime defence, 1 had gradually become perverted, since the 
humiliation of the great enemy Sparta at Leuktra, towards 
purposes and interests more exclusively Athenian. Athens 
had been conquering the island of Samos—Pydna, Potidsea, 
and Methdne, on the coast of Macedonia and Thrace—and 
the Thracian Chersonese; all of them acquisitions made for 
herself alone, without any advantage to the confederate synod 
—and made too in great part to become the private property 
of her own citizens as Kleruchs, in direct breach of her public 
resolution passed in 378 b.c., not to permit any appropriation 
of lands by Athenian citizens out of Attica, 

In proportion as Athens came to act more for her own 
separate aggrandisement, and less for interests common to 
the whole confederacy, the adherence of the larger confederate 
states grew more and more reluctant. But what contributed 
yet further to detach them from Athens, was, the behaviour 
of her armaments on service, consisting in great proportion 
of mercenaries, scantily and irregularly paid; whose disorderly 
and rapacious exaction, especially at the cost of the confederates 
of Athens, is characterised in strong terms by all the conlem- 

1 Demosthen^, De Rhodior. Ubertat. p. 194, s. 17. nap&i/ a&rols 
(the Rhodians) ‘'EAA.ijfft teal $e\rlo<r tv arirtav bfitv Verov tru/t/io* 
yeVv, &c. 
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porary orators—Demosthenes, ^schines, Isokrates, &c. The 
commander, having no means of paying his soldiers, was often 
compelled to obey their predatory impulses, and conduct them 
to the easiest place from whence money could be obtained; 
indeed some of the commanders, especially Charts, were 
themselves not less ready than their soldiers to profit by such 
depredations. 1 Hence the armament sent out by Athens 
sometimes saw little of the enemy whom they were sent to 
combat, preferring the easier and more lucrative proceeding 
of levying contributions from friends, and of plundering the 
trading vessels met with at sea. Nor was it practicable for 
Athens to prevent such misconduct, when her own citizens 
refused to serve personally, and when she employed foreigners, 
hired for the occasion, but seldom regularly paid. 2 The suffer¬ 
ing, alarm, and alienation, arising from hence among the 
confederates, was not less mischievous than discreditable to 
Athens. We cannot doubt that complaints in abundance 
were raised in the confederate synod; but they must have 
been unavailing, since the abuse continued until the period 
shortly preceding the battle of Chseroneia. 

Amidst such apparent dispositions on the part of Athens 
to neglect the interests of the confederacy for purposes of her 
own, and to tolerate or encourage the continued positive 
depredations of unpaid armaments—discontent naturally grew 
up, manifesting itself most powerfully among some of the 
larger dependencies near the Asiatic coast. The islands of 
Chios, Kos, and Rhodes, together with the important city of 
Byzantium on the Thracian Bosphorus, took counsel together, 

1 Diodor, xv. 95. 

a Demosthenes, Philip, i. p. 46, s. 28. ’E£ o 5 8* adi-i /ca8* atfri ret 

£epuch vfitv ffrparevcrcu, robs <pl\ous vticif. icctl robs tru/u/ic£^oi/s, ol 5* 
petrous rov tiiovras yeydvafftp. Kal irapaicbtyapra &rl rbp ri)S ndXeas 
iroKepoVf irpbs *Ap'rdj8afo*' Kal Trapraxoi paWov otx €rai n^ovra' 6 8i 
(TTpctTipyhs bicoKovds'i' cIk6tcos • oh ykp trnv &px*w 8(5 6vra futrddp. 

Ibid. p. 53, s. 51, tf 07roi 5 ’ kv tfrparriyhp /cal t p^dncffia nevbv /cal rks kirk 
rov i B’fifxaros iXiriSas iicne/x^T*, otiSey ifitu riov Sedvruv ylyperat , Aaa.* oi 
pep ixQp 0 ^ KarayeX&criP, ol 8£ <r6jj.p.axoi reOvairi 5 rfti rows 
rotobrovs kir otrr6\ovs. 

Ibid. p. 53, s. 53. Nth* 8’ els toSA’ %tcei rk irpct^iuaTa alcx^s, 8><rre 
rap (rrparyywp itKaaros 81 s Kal r pis Kpluereti trap* bfjup irepl $apdrov, irpbs 
8& to8s owSels ov 5 ’ &jra£ abrap kycopltracBai irepi Bctpdrov ro\p.^ t 

aXXk rbv rap kpSpairaBurruP /cal \(ottoSvtup Bkparov fxaWav alpovprat rod 
irpo(H)icopros . 

Compare Olynthiac ii. p. 26, s. 28; De Chersoneso, p, 95, s. 24-27, 
cont. Aristokrat. p. 639, s, 69} De Republ. Ordinand. irapl SwT^ews, 
p, 167, s. 7. Also ,®schin£s de Fals. Lcgat. p. 264, c. 24; Isokrates, De 
Pace, s. *57, 160. 
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and declared themselves detached from Athens and her con¬ 
federacy. According to the spirit of the convention, sworn 
at Sparta, immediately before the battle of Leuktra, and of 
the subsequent alliance, sworn at Athens, a few months 
afterwards 1 —obligatory and indefeasible confederacies stood 
generally condemned among the Greeks, so that these islands 
were justified in simply seceding when they thought fit. But 
their secession, which probably Athens would, under all 
circumstances, have resisted, was proclaimed in a hostile 
manner, accompanied with accusations that she had formed 
treacherous projects against them. It was moreover fomented 
by the intrigues, as well as aided by the arms, of the Karian 
prince Mausdlus. 2 Since the peace of Antalkidas, the whole 
Asiatic coast had been under the unresisted dominion either 
of satraps or of subordinate princes dependent upon Persia, 
who were watching for opportunities of extending their con¬ 
quests in the neighbouring islands. Mausdlus appears to have 
occupied both Rhodes and Kos; provoking in the former 
island a revolution which placed it under an oligarchy, not 
only devoted to him, but further sustained by the presence 
of a considerable force of his mercenary troops. 3 The govern¬ 
ment of Chios appears to have been always oligarchical; which 
fact was one ground for want of sympathy between the Chians 
and Athens. Lastly, the Byzantines had also a special ground 
for discontent; since they assumed the privilege of detaining 
and taxing the corn-ships from the Euxine in their passage 
through the Bosphorus 4 —while Athens, as chief of the insular 
confederacy, claimed that right for herself, and at any rate 
protested against the use of such power by any other city for 
its own separate profit. 

This revolt, the beginning of what is termed the Social War, 
was a formidable shock to the foreign ascendency of Athens. 
Among all her confederates, Chios was the largest and most 

1 Xenoph. Hcllen. vi. 3, 18 ; vi. 5, 2. 

a Demosthenes, De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 191, s. 3. 'Hntdtravro yap 
ypas £irifiav\e&eiv a&roTs Xiot teal BvCdvriot teal *P<f5 tot Kcd did ravra 
trvv4(rri)tTav itp 3 i^ids rbv re\evratoP rovrovl ir 6\epov (pavya-eraL S’ 6 p.\v 
wpvrweuffas ravra teal Treltras Ma6<rtA)\os t <pt\as eluai (pa<ri«ov ‘P odla*u ) t?V 
i\ev6eplav avrwv dtpypyfttpos. 

3 Demosthen. De Rhodior. Libert, p. 195, s. 17, p. 198, s. 34; De Pace, 
p. 63, s. 25; Diodor. xvi. 7. 

4 Demosthen. De Pace, p. 63, s. 25. (’Efyiev) rbv Kapa rds petrous 
KaraXapfidveiv, Xtov teal Kwv teal ‘PdSop, teal Bv(a vriavs tear dye ip rd 
irkaia, &C. 

Compare Demosthenes adv. Polykl. p. 1207, s. 6, p. 1211, s. 22; adv. 
Leptinem, p. 47 s, >. 68. 
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powerful, the entire island being under one single government. 
Old men, like Plato and Isokrates, might perhaps recollect the 
affright occasioned at Athens fifty-four years before (n.c, 412) 
by the news of the former revolt of Chios, 1 shortly after the 
great disaster before Syracuse. And probably the alarm was 
not much less, when the Athenians were now apprised of the 
quadruple defection among their confederates near the Asiatic 
coast. The joint armament of all four was mustered at Chios, 
whither Mausolus also sent a reinforcement. The Athenians 
equipped a fleet with land-forces on board, to attack the 
island; and on this critical occasion we may presume that 
their citizens would overcome the reluctance to serve in person. 
Chabrias was placed in command of the Heel, Charts of the 
land-force; the latter was disembarked on the island, and 
a joint attack upon the town of Chios, by sea and land at the 
same moment, was concerted. When Charts marched up to 
the walls, the Chians and their allies felt strong enough to 
come forth and hazard a battle, with no decisive result; 
while Chabrias at tire same time attempted with the fleet to 
force his way into the harbour. But the precautions for 
defence had been effectively taken, and the Chian seamen 
were resolute. Chabrias, leading the attack with his character¬ 
istic impetuosity, became entangled among the enemy’s vessels, 
was attacked on all sides, and fell gallantly fighting. The 
other Athenian ships either were not forward in following him, 
or could make no impression. Their attack completely failed, 
and the fleet was obliged to retire, with little loss apparently, 
except that of the brave admiral. Charts with his land-force 
having been again taken aboard, the Athenians forthwith sailed 
away from Chios. 2 

This repulse at Chios was a serious misfortune to Athens. 
Such was the dearth of military men and the decline of the 
military spirit, in that city, that the loss of a warlike citizen, 
daring as a soldier and tried as a commander, like Chabrias, 

1 Thueyd. viii. 15, 

u The account, of this event comes to us in a meagre and defective 
manner, Diodorus, xvi. 7; Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 4; Plutarch, 
Phokion, c. 6. 

Demosthenes, in an harangue delivered three years afterwards, mentions 
the death of Chabrias, and eulogises his conduct at Chios among his 
other glorious deeds; but gives no particulars (Demosth. cont. Leptin, 
pp. 481, 482). 

Cornelius Nepos says that Chabrias was not commander, but only 
serving as a private soldier on shipboard. I think this less probabJe than 
the statement of Diodorus, that he was joint-commander with Charts, 
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was never afterwards repaired. To the Chians and their allies, 
on the other hand, the event was highly encouraging. They 
were enabled, not merely to maintain their revolt, but even to 
obtain fresh support, and to draw into the like defection other 
allies of Athens—among them seemingly Sestos and other 
cities on the Hellespont. For some months they appear to 
have remained masters of the sea, with a fleet of roo triremes, 
disembarking and inflicting devastation on the Athenian islands 
of Lemnos, Imbros, Samos, and elsewhere, so as to collect 
a sum for defraying their expenses. They were even strong 
enough to press the town of Samos by dose siege, until at 
length the Athenians, not without delay and difficulty, got 
together a fleet of 120 triremes, under the joint command of 
Chares, Iphikrates with his son Meneslheus, and Timotheus. 
Notwithstanding that Samos was under siege, the Athenian 
admirals thought it prudent to direct their first efforts to the 
reduction of Byzantium ; probably from the paramount import¬ 
ance of keeping open the two straits between the Euxine and 
the HCgean, in order that the corn-ships, out of the former, 
might come through in safety. 1 To protect Byzantium, the 
Chians and their allies raised the siege of Samos, and sailed 
forthwith to the Hellespont, in which narrow strait both fleets 
were collected—as the Athenians and Lacedemonians had 
been during the closing years of the Peloponnesian war. A 
plan of naval action had been concerted by the three Athenian 
commanders, and was on the point of taking place, when 
there supervened a sudden storm, which, in the judgement 
both of Iphikrates and Timotheus, rendered it rash and 
perilous to persist in the execution. They therefore held off, 
while Chares, judging differently, called upon the trierarchs 
and seamen to follow him, and rushed into the fight without 
his colleagues. He was defeated, or at least was obliged to 
retire without accomplishing anything. But so incensed was 
he against his two colleagues, that he wrote a despatch to 
Athens accusing them of corruption and culpable backwardness 
against the enemy, 2 

1 It appears that there was a great and general scarcity of corn during 
this year 357 n. c. Demosthenes ad v. Leptinem, n. 467, s. 3S. n p 0 ir 4 p u tr t 
mroSefar wapk iraffiv avdpeitrois ywofnevTiS) &c. That oration was delivered 
in 355 B.c. 

**1 follow chiefly the account given of these transactions by Diodorus, 
meagre and unsatisfactory as it is (xvi. 21}. Nepos (Timotheus, c. 3) 
differs from Diodorus on several points. He states that boLh Samos and 
the Hellespont had revolted from Athens; and that the locality in which 
Charts made his attack, contrary to the judgement of his two colleagues, 
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The three joint admirals were thus placed not merely in 
opposition, but in bitter conflict, among themselves. At the 
trial of accountability, undergone by all of them not long 
afterwards at Athens, Chares stood forward as the formal 
accuser of his two colleagues, who in their turn also accused 
him. He was seconded in his altaclc by Aristophon, one of 
the most practised orators of the day. Both of them charged 
Iphikrates and Timotheus with having received bribes from 
the Chians and Rhodians, 1 and betrayed their trust; by 
deserting Chares at the critical moment when it had been 
determined beforehand to fight, and when an important success 
might have been gained. 

How the justice of the case stood, we cannot decide. The 
characters of Iphikrates and Timotheus raise strong presumption 
that they were in the right and their accuser in the wrong. 
Yet it must be recollected that the Athenian public (and 
probably every other public—ancient or modern—Roman, 
English, or French) would naturally sympathise with the 
forward and daring admiral, who led the way into action, 

was near Samos—not in the Hellespont. He affirms further that Mene- 
stheus, son of Iphikrates, was named ns colleague of Charts; and that 
Iphikrates and Timotheus were appointed as advisers of Menesthcus. 

As to the lust assertion—that Timotheus only served as adviser to his 
junior lelative and not as a general formally named—this is not probable 
in itself; nor seemingly consistent with Isokmt£s (Or xv. De Permutat. s. 
137), who represents Timotheus as afterwards passing through the usual 
trial of accountability. Nor can Nepos be correct in saying that Samos had 
now revolted ; for we find it still in possession of Athens after the Social 
War, and wc know that a fresh batch of Athenian ICleruchs were afterwards 
sent there. 

On the other hand, I think Nepos is probably right in his assertion, that 
the Hellespont now revolted (“descierat Hellespontus ”). This is a fact 
in itself noway improbable, and helping us to understand how it happened 
that Chares conquered Sestos afterwards in 353 B.c. (Diodor. xvi. 34), and 
that the Athenians are said to have then recovered the Chersonesus from 
KersobleptSs. 

Polycenus (iii. 9, 29) has a story representing the reluctance of Iphikrates 
to fight, us having been manifested near Embata; a locality not agreeing 
either with Nepos or with Diodorus. Embata was on the continent of Asia, 
in the territoiy of Erythrm. 

See respecting the relations of Athens with Sestos, my preceeding chapter, 
chap. lxxx. vol. x. 

. Our evidence respecting this period is so very defective, that nothing like 
certainty is attainable. 

1 Deinarchus cent. Philokl. s. 17* 'Ettarbv ra\dvra>v rtp-fitfavres (TifidBeov), 
tin xp’A/uor* avrbv 'Apurrotpfr' %<pi) Trapi XW slKyfptvcu kbI 'PoStuv : compare 
Deinarcb. cont. Demosthen, s. 15, where the same charge of bribery is 
alluded to, though afrr&s fyi) is put in. place of abrbv ! AptiTTo</>»j' 4 $% 
seemingly by mistake of the transcriber. 
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fearing neither the storm nor the enemy, and calling upon his 
colleagues to follow. Iphikrates and Timotheus doubtless 
insisted upon the rashness of his proceedings, and set forth 
the violence of the gale. But this again would be denied by 
Charts, and would stand as a point where the evidence was 
contradictory; captains and seamen being produced as witnesses 
on both sides, and the fleet being probably divided into two 
opposing parties. The feeling of the Athenian Dikasts might 
naturally be, that Iphikrates and Timotheus ought never to 
have let their colleague go into action unassisted, even though 
they disapproved of the proceeding. Iphikrates defended 
himself partly by impeaching the behaviour of Chares, partly 
by bitter retort upon his other accuser Aristophon. “ Would 
you (he asked) betray the fleet for money?” “No,” was the 
reply. "Well, then, you t Aristophon, would not betray the 
fleet; shall 7 , Iphikrates, do so?” 1 

The issue of this important cause was, that Iphikrates was 
acquitted, while Timotheus was found guilty and condemned 
to the large fine of ioo talents. Upon what causes such 
difference of sentence turned, we make out but imperfectly. 
And it appears that Iphikrates, far from exonerating himself 
by throwing blame on Timotheus, emphatically assumed the 
responsibility of the whole proceeding; while his son Mene- 
stheus tendered an accurate account, within his own knowledge, 
of all the funds received and disbursed by the army. 2 

The cause assigned by Isokrates, the personal friend of 
Timotheus, is, the extreme unpopularity of the latter in the 
city. Though as a general and on foreign service, Timotheus 
conducted himself not only with scrupulous justice to every 
one, but with rare forbearance towards the maritime allies 
whom other generals vexed and plundered—yet at home his 
demeanour was intolerably arrogant and offensive, especially 
towards the leading speakers who took part in public affairs. 
While recognised as a man of ability and as a general who 
had rendered valuable service, he had thus incurred personal 
unpopularity and made numerous enemies; chiefly among 
those most able to do him harm. Isokrates tells us that he 
had himself frequently remonstrated with Timotheus (as Plato 

1 See Aristotel. Rhetoric, ii. 24; iii. 10. Quintilian, Inst. Or. v. 12,10, 

2 Isokrates, Or. xv. (Per mu tat.) s. 137 . cl rarravras pb nr 6\ets £\6ifra t 
fifl^epiav 5 ’ &iro\to‘avra t irepl irpodocrlas bpiv* (ij v 6\is T tpdQeov), /cal mI\iv 
el SiSrfvroj evBvvas avrov , /cal rks pb vpd^eis 'ifpifcpdrovs avatiexopbov, 
rbu 8* iJir£p twv xpvpdrwv \6yav Mcveadtws, rovrovs pb &ire\ were, 'TipdOeov 

TocrotJrois tfapluxrt xt J Vl xaa ‘ lv t d&ois ov$ 4 w irwirore rwv irpoyeyevTjpbow. 
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admonished Dion) on this seiious fault, which overclouded his 
real ability, caused him to be totally misunderstood, and laid 
up against him a fund of popular dislike sure to take melancholy 
effect on some suitable occasion. Timotheus (according to 
Isokrates), though admitting the justice of the reproof, was 
unable to conquer his own natural disposition. 1 If such was 
the bearing of this eminent man, as described by his intimate 
friend, we may judge how it would incense unfriendly politicians, 
and even indifferent persons who knew him only from his 
obvious exterior. Iphikrates, though by nature a proud man, 
was more discreet and conciliatory in his demeanour, and 
more alive to the mischief of political odium. 2 Moreover he 
seems to have been an effective speaker 3 in public, and his 
popularity among the military men in Athens was so marked, 
that on this very trial many of them manifested their sympathy 
by appearing in arms near the Dikastery. 4 * Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, we may easily understand that Chares and Ari- 
stophon might find it convenient to press their charge more 
pointedly against Timotheus than against Iphikratesj and 
that the Dikastery, while condemning the former, may have 
been less convinced of the guilt of the latter, and better 
satisfied in every way to acquit him. 6 * 8 


1 Isokratds, Or. xv. (Purmnlut.) s. 146. ToO ra 5 ’ btcovuv opOS>s ph 

tyavriti fxe A tyew, ov fx^v oT6s t * fjv rfyv <tlv /uera/ 3 aA«^, Sec. 

Isokratfis goes, at some length into the subject from s. 137 to s. 147. 

The discourse was composed seemingly in 353 B.C., about one year after 
the death of Timotheus, and four yeais after the trial here described. 

a Demosthenes coni. Meidiam, pp. 534, 535; Xenoph. Hcllcn. vi. 2, 39. 

iJ Dionysius Ilalikamass., Judicium dc Lysid, p. 481; Justin, vi, 5. 
ArisloLle in his Rhetorica borrows several illustrations on rhetorical 
points from the speeches of Iphikrales; but none from any speeches of 
Timotheus. 

1 Polyccnus, iii. 9, 29. That this may have been done with the privity 
and even by the contrivance of Iphikratds, is probable enough, but it 
seems to me that any obvious purpose of intimidating the Dikastery would 
have been likely to do him more harm than good. 

8 Rehdanlz (Vilas Iphicratis, Chabrire, et Timnthei, p. 22^ seqq .), while 
collecting and discussing instructively all the facts respecting these two 
commanders, places the date of this memorable trial in the year 354 B.c, ; 
thiee years after the events to which it relates, and two years afteT the 
ponce which concluded the Social War. Mr. Clinton (Fast. Hellenici, 
B. c. 354) gives the same statement. I dissent from their opinion on the 
date; and think that the trial must have occurred very soon after the 
abortive battle in the Hellespont—that is in 357 B.c. (or 356 B.c.), while 
the Social War was still going on. 

Rchdantz and Mr. Clinton rely on the statement of Dionysius Hnlikarnass. 
(De Dinarcho Judicium, p. 667). Speaking of an oration falsely ascribed 
to Deinarchus, Dionysius says, that it was spoken before the maturity of 
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A fine of ioo talents is said to have been imposed upon 
Timotheus, the largest fine (according to Isokrales) ever 
imposed at Athens. Upon his condemnation he retired to 
Chaikis, where he died three years afterwards, in 354 b.c. In 
the year succeeding his death, his memory was still very 
unpopular; yet it appears that the fine was remitted to his 
family, and that his son Ivonon was allowed to compromise 
the demand by a disbursement of the smaller sum of ten 
talents for the repairs of the city walls. It seems evident that 
Timotheus by his retirement evaded payment of the full fine; 
so that his son Konon appears after him as one of the richest 
citizens in Athens. 1 

The loss of such a citizen as Timotheus was a fresh mis- 


that orator— tfp-rfrat yap Uti rod trrparijyod Ti/jLoBeov C&vroSj ftarit rbv %P& V0V 
rbv rfys per a M ej'eo'fletus trr partly (as, ty* S t&s evOvvas forotrx^z', 

T ip.6$cos fie ras tMvas Aiorlpov, rod pera KaWlorrparoy , 

«al.These are the last words in the MS., so that the sentence 

stands defective; Mr. Clinton supplies ireAevrtjffev, which is very 
probable. 

The archonship of Diotimus is in 354-353 B.c. ; so that Dionysius here 
states the trial to have taken place in 354 B.c. But on the other hand, the 
same Dionysius, in another passage, states the same trial to have taken 
place while the Social War was yet going on; that is, some time between 
35S and 355 b.c. De Lysi£ Judicium, p. 480. iv yhp cvpipaxticf 
vo\4/Atp cicrayyeKlav 'l<ptKparr}S Jjy&VKTrai, ko\ r&s cvddpas birtaxvK* 
rrjs ffroarr}ytas t &s ai/rov rod \6yov yiyverai xaratpavds' 
otros fie 6 ?r<J\ejUos triirrei Kara *Aya0oK\4a teal *EA.7 rivifiv The 

archonships of Agathokles and ElpinSs cover the interval between 
Midsummer 357 b.c. and Midsummer 355 b.c. 

It is plain that these two passages of Dionysius contradict each other. 
Rehdantz and Mr. Clinton notice the contradiction, but treat the passage 
fust cited as containing the truth, and the other as erroneous. I cannot but 
think that the passage last cited is entitled to most credit, and that the true 
date of the trial was 357-356 B.C., not 354 B.c. When Dionysius asserts 
that the trial took place while the Social War was yet going on, he adds, 
“as is evident from the speech itself— £>s aWod rod \6yov ylyverat 
Karatpaves.” Here therefore there was no possibility of being misled by 
erroneous tables; the evidence is direct and complete; whereas he does 
not tell us on what authority he made the other assertion, about the 
archonship of Diotimus. Next, it is surely improbable that the abortive 
combat in the Hellespont, and the fierce quarrel between Charts and his 
colleagues, probably accompanied with great excitement in the fleet, could 
have remained without judicial settlement for three years. Lastly, assuming 
the statement about the aichonship of Diotimus to be a mistake, we can 
easily see how the mistake aiose. Dionysius has confounded the year in 
which Timotheus died, with the year of his trial. He seems to have 
died in 354 b.c. I will add that the text in this passage is not beyond 
suspicion. 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Timoth. c, 4; Rehdantz, Vit. Iph. Ch. et Timoth. 
p. 23 } Isokrates, Or. xv. (Permutat.) s. 10S, no, 137. 
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fortune to her. He had conducted her armies with signal 
success, maintained the honour of her name throughout the 
Eastern and Western Seas, and greatly extended the list of 
her foreign allies. She had recently lost Chabrias in battle; 
a second general, Tiniotheus, was now taken from her; and 
the third, Iphikratcs, though acquitted at the last trial, seems, 
as far as we can make out, never to have been subsequently 
employed on military command. These three were the last 
eminent military citizens at Athens ; for Phokion, though brave 
and deserving, was not to be compared with either of them. 
On the other hand, Chares, a man of great personal courage, 
but of no other merit, was now in the full swing of reputation. 
The recent judicial feud between the three Athenian admirals 
had been doubly injurious to Athens, first as discrediting 
Iphikratcs and Timotheus, next as exalting Charts, to whom 
the sole command was now confided. 

In the succeeding year 356 b,c., Char&s conducted another 
powerful fleet to attack the revolted allies. Being however 
not furnished with adequate funds from home to pay his 
troops, chiefly foreign mercenaries, he thought it expedient, 
on his own responsibility, to accept an offer from Artabazus 
(satrap of Daskylium and the region south of the Propontis), 
then in revolt against the Persian king. 1 Chares joined Arta¬ 
bazus with his own army, reinforced by additional bodies of 
mercenaries recently disbanded by the Persian satraps. With 

1 Diodor. xvi. 22. Demosthenes (Philippic L p. 46, s. 28) has an 
emphatic passage, alluding to this proceeding on the part of Charts; which 
he represents as a necessary result of the remissness of the Athenians, who 
would neither serve personally Lhemselves, nor supply their general with 
money to pay his foreign troops—and as a measure which the general could 
not avoid. 

. oS 8‘ outo Kttd * abrb rb fcvtKb bpitv err pare ferai, rota 

vuca. Kal tous (rvfip.dxovs , ot 5’ ^x^pol /ieffbt/s toB B4optos yeydpatnp. Kal 
vapaictyavra ^7rl rbp ir6\ews irikepiov, vpbs ‘AprtfjSafoy Kal 

iravraxot pa Wop ofy*™ w\4ovra' 6 Sk a’rpa'njybs &Ko\ovkr cUrwr 
ob ybp iffTtv &pxew BtB<Wa /u<rd6v. Compare the Scholia on the same 
oration, a passage which occurs somewhat earlier, p. 44, s. 32 . 

It seems evident, from this passage, that the Athenians were at first 
displeased with such diversion from the regular purpose of the war, though 
the payment from Artabazus afterwards partially reconciled them to it; 
which is somewhat different from the statement of Diodorus. 

From an inscription (cited in Rehdantz, Vitce Iphicratis, Chabrim, &c. 
p. 158) we make out that Chares, Charidenuis, and Phokion, were about this 
time in joint-command of the Athenian fleet near Lesbos, and that they 
were in some negotiation as to pecuniary supplies with the Persian Orontes 
on die mainland. But the inscription is so mutilated, that no distinct 

rraHw of r a n lv» nc^rfoinprl 
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this entire farce he gave battle to the king's troops under the 
command of Tithraustes, and gained a splendid victory; upon 
which Artabazus remunerated him so liberally, as to place the 
whole Athenian army in temporary affluence. The Athenians 
at home were at first much displeased with their general, for 
violating his instructions, and withdrawing his army from its 
prescribed and legitimate task. The news of his victory, 
however, and of the lucrative recompense following it, some¬ 
what mollified them. But presently they learned that the 
Persian king, indignant at such a gratuitous aggression on 
their part, was equipping a large fleet to second the operations 
of their enemies. Intimidated by the prospect of Persian 
attack, they became anxious to conclude peace with the 
revolted allies ; who on their part were not less anxious to 
terminate the war. Embassies being exchanged, and negotia¬ 
tions opened, in the ensuing year (355 b.c., the third of the 
war) a peace was sworn, whereby the Athenians recognised 
the complete autonomy, and severance from their confederacy, 
of the revolted cities Chios, Rhodes, Kos, and Byzantium. 1 

Such was the termination of the Social War, which fatally 
impaired the power, and lowered the dignity, of Athens. 
Imperfectly as we know the events, it seems clear that her 
efforts to meet this formidable revolt were feeble and inade¬ 
quate; evincing a sad downfall of energy since the year 
412 B.C., when she had contended with transcendent vigour 
against similar and even greater calamities, only a year after 
her irreparable disaster before Syracuse. Inglorious as the 
result of the Social War was, it had nevertheless been costly, 
and left Athens poor. The annual revenues of her confederacy 
were greatly lessened by the secession of so many important 
cities, and her public treasury was exhausted. It is just at 
this time that the activity of Demosthenes as a public adviser 
begins. In a speech delivered this year (355 b.c), he notes 
the poverty of the treasury; and refers back to it in discourses 
of after time as a fact but too notorious.^ 

1 Diodor. xvi. 22. I place little reliance on the Argument prefixed to 
the Oration of Isokrat^s De Pace. As far as I am able to understand the 
facts of this obscure period, it appears to me that the author of that Argu¬ 
ment has joined them together erroneously, and misconceived the situation. 

The assertion of Demosthenes, in the Oration against Leptines (p. 481, 
s. 90), respecting the behaviour of the Chians towards the memory of 
Chabrias, seems rather to imply that the peace with Chios had been 
concluded before that oration was delivered. It was delivered in the very 
year of the peace 355 B.c. 

2 Demosthenes adv. Leptinem, p. 464, s. 26, 27 ; and De CoronA, 
p. 301;, s. 293. 
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But the misfortunes arising to Athens from the Social War 
did not come alone. It had the further effect of rendering 
her less competent for defence against the early aggressions of 
Philip of Macedon. 

That prince, during the first year of his accession (359 u.c.), 
had sought to conciliate Athens by various measures, but 
especially by withdrawing his garrison from Amphipolis, while 
he was establishing his military strength in the interior against 
the Illyrians and Pxonians. He had employed in this manner 
a period apparently somewhat less than two years; and 
employed it with such success, as to humble his enemies in 
the interior, and get together a force competent for aggressive 
operations against the cities on the coast. During this interval, 
Amphipolis remained a free and independent city; formally 
renounced by Philip, and not assailed by the Athenians. Why 
they let slip this favourable opportunity of again enforcing by 
arms pretensions on which they laid so much stress—I have 
before partially (though not very satisfactorily) explained. 
Philip was not the man to let them enjoy the opportunity 
longer than he could help, or to defer the moment of active 
operations as they did. Towards the close of 358 h.c., finding 
his hands free from impediments in the interior, he forthwith 
commenced the siege of Amphipolis. The inhabitants are 
said to have been unfavourably disposed towards him, and to 
have given him many causes for wav. 1 It is not easy to 
understand what these causes could have been, seeing that 
so short a time before, the town had been garrisoned by 
Macedonians invoked as protectors against Athens ; nor were 
the inhabitants in any condition to act aggressively against 
Philip. 

Having in vain summoned Amphipolis to surrender, Philip 
commenced a strenuous siege, assailing the walls with battering- 
rams and other military engines. The weak points of the 
fortification must have been well known to him, from his own 
soldiers who had been recently in garrison. The inhabitants 
defended themselves with vigour; but such was now the 
change of circumstances, that they were forced to solicit their 
ancient enemy Athens for aid against the Macedonian prince. 
Their envoys Hierax and Stratokl£s, reaching Athens shortly 
after the successful close of the Athenian expedition to Euboea, 
presented themselves before the public assembly, urgently invit¬ 
ing the Athenians to come forthwith and occupy Amphipolis 


1 TMntlor. vvi. 8^ 
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as the only chance of rescue from Macedonian dominion. 1 
AVe are not certain whether the Social AVar had yet broken 
out; if it had, Athens would be too much pressed with 
anxieties arising out of so formidable a revolt, to have means 
disposable even for the tempting recovery of the long-lost 
Amphipolis. But at any rate Philip had foreseen and counter¬ 
worked the prayers of the Amphipolitans. He sent a courteous 
letter to the Athenians, acquainting them that he was besieging 
the town, yet recognising it as belonging of right to them, and 
promising to restore it to them when he should have succeeded 
in the capture. 3 

Much of the future history of Greece turned upon the 
manner in which Athens dealt with these two conflicting 
messages. The situation of Amphipolis, commanding the 
passage over the Strymon, was not only all-important—as 
shutting up Macedonia to the eastward and as opening the 
gold regions around Mount Pangaeus—but was also easily 
defensible by the Athenians from seaward, if once acquired. 
Had they been clear-sighted in the appreciation of chances, 
and vigilant in respect to future defence, they might now have 
acquired this important place, and might have held it against 
the utmost efforts of Philip. But that fatal inaction which had 
become their general besetting sin, was on the present occasion 
encouraged by some plausible, yet delusive, pleas, The news 
of the danger of the Amphipolitans would be not unwelcome 
at Athens—where strong aversion was entertained towards 
them, as refractory occupants of a territory not their own, and 
as having occasioned repeated loss and humiliation to the 
Athenian arms. Nor could the Athenians at once shift their 
point of view, so as to contemplate the question on the ground 
of policy alone, and to recognise these old enemies as persons 
whose interests had now come into harmony with their own. 
On the other hand, the present temper of the Athenians 

1 Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. u, s. 8 . • » ■ . ■ el ydp, tl$ } $Kopev 

E i>&oev<rt OTjOrfiedreSt leal irapyerav i AptfiiwoXtrwy 'l4pa£ /cal $rpaTOic\i}s 4irl 
rovrl rh firjfia, teeXevopres ypas ir\eip Ka 1 irapaXap0dpeip rV ndKiP, tV 
avTijv irapeix&pe& yfiuv abrStP irpodvplap H\virep farep r ?)s EbjUaicw 

<ra)Ti)pias, <1fx eT ’ &v * Ap<piTro\ip r6re /tal vdprtuy rS>v perk ravra tip %re 
km^XXaypsvoi irpaypdrciiV. 

Demosthenes cont. Aiistokrat. p. 659, s. 13S./c&KeTvo elfirfrer, 

fire pep 9 Ap$tvo\iv iiroXt6pK€i t r lv iipip wapa5£, iro\iop«€tv 
%• S’ JfXa/Se, /cal n<jT£$atay TTpovcufielXero* 

Also the Oration De Halonneso, p. 83 , s. 2 S . ttjs 5 ’ »hri<rro\i)s, 

fy' vptis Kirepfau (Philip) fir 1 1 AinphoXiv iTroXidpieet^ iirt\e\ntrrai 9 4v 

y &po\ 6 yei tijp 3 ApfylirnXip v/mrepap elvat- £<£77 yap itciroXioptcha'as ipiv 
&iroBd<reiv &$ oierap tiperepav, aAV o& rwv Sxoprtop* 
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towards Philip was highly favourable. Not only had they 
made peace with him during the preceding year, but they also 
felt that he had treated them well both in evacuating Amphipolis 
and in dismissing honourably their citizens who had been 
taken prisoners in the army of his competitor Argeeus. 1 Hence 
they were predisposed to credit his positive assurance, that he 
only wished to take the place in order to expel a troublesome 
population who had wronged and annoyed him, and that he 
would readily hand it over to its rightful owners the Athenians. 
To grant the application of the Amphipolitans for aid, would 
thus appear, at Athens, to be courting a new war and breaking 
with a valuable friend, in order to protect an odious enemy, 
and to secure an acquisition which would at all events come to 
them, even if they remained still, through the cession of Philip. 
It is necessary to dwell upon the motives which determined 
Athens on this occasion to refrain from interference; since 
there were probably few of her resolutions which she afterwards 
more bitterly regretted. The letter of assurance from Philip 
was received and trusted; the envoys from Amphipolis were 
dismissed with a refusal. 

Deprived of all hope of aid from Athens, the Amphipolitans 
still held out as long as they could. But a party in the town 
entered into correspondence with Philip to betray it, and the 
defence thus gradually became feebler. At length he made a 
breach in the walls, sufficient, with the aid of partisans within, 
to carry the city by assault, not without a brave resistance 
from those who still remained faithful. All the citizens un¬ 
friendly to him were expelled or fled, the rest were treated 
with lenity; but we are told that little favour was shown by 
Philip towards those who had helped in the betrayal. a 

Amphipolis was to Philip an acquisition of unspealcable 
importance, not less for defence than for offence. It was not 
only the most convenient maritime station in Thrace, but it 
also threw open to him all the country east of the Strymon, 
and especially the gold region near Mount Pangreus. He 
established himself firmly in his new position, which continued 
from henceforward one of the bulwarks of Macedonia, until 
the conquest of that kingdom by the Romans. He took no 

1 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 144. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 8, with the passage from Libanius cited in Wesseling’s 
note. Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 10, s. 5. 

Hierax and Stratokles were the Amphipolilan envoys despatched to 
Athens to ask for aid against Philip. An Inscription yet remains, recording 
the sentence of perpetual banishment against Philo and Stratokles. See 
Boeckh, Corp. Inscr, No. 2008. 
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steps to fulfil his promise of handing over the place to the 
Athenians, who doubtless sent embassies to demand it. The 
Social War, indeed, which just now broke out, absorbed all 
their care and all their forces, so that they were unable, amidst 
their disastrous reverses at Chios and elsewhere, to take 
energetic measures in reference to Philip and Ainphipolis. 
Nevertheless he still did not peremptorily refuse the surrender, 
but continued to amuse the Athenians with delusive hopes, 
suggested through his partisans, paid or voluntary, in the 
public assembly. 

It was the more necessary for him to postpone any open 
breach with Athens, because the Olynthians had conceived 
serious alarm from his conquest of Ainphipolis, and had sent 
to negotiate a treaty of amity and alliance with the Athenians. 
Such an alliance, had it been concluded, would have impeded 
the further schemes of Philip. But his partisans at Athens 
procured the dismissal of the Olynthian envoys, by renewed 
assurances that the Macedonian prince was still the friend of 
Athens, and still disposed to cede Amphipolis as her legitimate 
possession. They represented, however, that he had good 
ground for complaining that Athens continued to retain Pydna, 
an ancient Macedonian seaport. 1 Accordingly they proposed 
to open negotiations with him for the exchange of Pydna 
against Amphipolis. But as the Pydnrcans were known to 
be adverse to the transfer, secrecy was indispensable in the 
preliminary proceedings; so that Antiphon and Charid£mus, 
the two envoys named, took their instructions from the Senate 
and made their reports only to the Senate. The public 
assembly being informed that negotiations, unavoidably secret, 
were proceeding, to ensure the acquisition of Amphipolis—was 
persuaded to repel the advances of Olynthus, as well as to 
look upon Philip still as a friend/ 2 

The proffered alliance of the Olynthians was thus rejected, 
as the entreaty of the Amphipolitans for aid had previously 
been. Athens had good reason to repent of both. The secret 
negotiation brought her no nearer to the possession of Amphi¬ 
polis. It ended in nothing, or in worse than nothing, as it 
amused her with delusive expectations, while Philip opened a 
treaty with the Olynthians, irritated, of course, by their recent 

1 Thucyd. i. 6i, 137; Diodor. xiii. 49. Pydna bad been acquired to 
Athens by Timotheus. 

This secret negotiation, about the exchange of Pydna for Amphipolis, 
is alluded to briefly by Demosthenes, and appeals to have been fully noticed 
by Theopompus (Demosthenes, Olynth, ii. p. 19, s. 6, with the comments 
of Ulpian; TheopumpU'*, Kr. 189, ed. Didot). 
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repulsu at Athens. As yet he had maintained pacific relations 
with the Athenians, even while holding Amphipolis contrary to 
his engagement. But he now altered his policy, and contracted 
alliance with the Olynlhians; whose friendship he purchased 
not only by ceding to them the district of Anthenms (lying 
between Olynthus and Therma, and disputed by the Olynthians 
with former Macedonian kings), but also by conquering and 
handing over to them the important Athenian possession of 
Potidma. 1 We know no particulars of these important trans¬ 
actions. Our scanty authorities merely inform us, that during 
the first two years (358-356 b.c.), while Athens was absorbed 
by her disastrous Social War, Philip began to act as her 
avowed enemy. He conquered from her not only Pydna and 
other places for himself, but also Potidcua for the Olynthians. 
We are told that Pydna was betrayed to Philip by a party of 
traitors in the town; 3 and he probably availed himself of the 
secret propositions made by Athens respecting the exchange of 
Pydna for Amphipolis, to exasperate the Pydnaeans against her 
bad faith; since they would have good ground for resenting 
the project of transferring them underhand, contrary to their 
own inclination. Pydna was the first place besieged and 
captured. Sevjral of its inhabitants, on the ground of prior 
offence towards Macedonia, 3 are said to have been slain, while 
even those who had betrayed the town were contemptuously 
treated. The siege lasted long enough to transmit news to 
Athens, and to receive aid, had the Athenians acted with 
proper celerity in despatching forces. But either the pressure 
of the Social War—or the impatience of personal service as 
well as of pecuniary payment—or both causes operating 
together—made them behindhand with the exigency. Several 

3 Demosthenes, Philipp, ii. p. ji. s, 2 2. 

2 Demosthen. adv. Lcplincm, p. 476. s. 71. <pepe Stj kclk<uvo 

eferao-w/iev. Of irpodtivres rfy TlvSvav i r&Xha T H> ♦lAiiwy t# wr* 

irrapBivres ripas i}Bltcovv ; w 3 <ri Trp 6 tii}\ov rovro , tin reus Trap* iicelvov SwpeaTy, 

ravra foe<r$at trpitftv yyovvro ; 

Compare Olynthiac i. p. io, s. 5. 

This discourse was pronounced in 355 n.c., thus affording confirmatory 
evidence of the date assigned to the surrender of Pydna and Polidiea. 

What the "other places” here alluded to by Demosthenes are (besides 
Tydna and Polidcea), we do not know. It appears by Diodorus (xvi. 31) 
that Methdn6 was not taken till 354-353 B - c * 

3 The conquests of Philip are always enumerated by Demosthenes in this 
order, Amphipolis, Tydna, Potidtea, Meth6n£, &c,, Olynthiac i. p. II, s. 9, 
p. 12, s. 13; Philippic i. p. 41, s. 6; De Coronft, p. 248, s. 85. 

See Ulpian ad Demostlicnem, Olynth. i. p. io, s. 5 ; also Diodor, xvi. S; 
and Wesselinp-’s note. 
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Athenian citizens were taken in Pydna and sold into slavery, 
some being ransomed by Demosthenes out of his own 
funds; yet we cannot make out clearly that any relief 
at all was sent from Athens. 1 If any was sent, it came too 
late. 

Equal tardiness was shown in the relief sent to Potidflca 2 — 
though the siege, carried on jointly by Philip and the Olynthians, 
was both long and costly 8 —and though there were a body of 
Athenian settlers (Kleruchs) resident there, whom the capture 
of the place expelled from their houses and properties. 4 Even 
for the rescue of these fellow-citizens, it does not appear that 
any native Athenians would undertake the burden of personal 
service. The relieving force despatched seems to have consisted 
of a general with mercenary foreigners; who, as no pay was 
provided for them, postponed the enterprise on which they 
were sent, to the temptation of plundering elsewhere for their 
own profit. 6 It was thus that Philip, without any express 
declaration of war, commenced a series of hostile measures 
against Athens, and deprived her of several valuable maritime 
possessions on the coast of Macedonia and Thrace, besides his 

1 In the public vote of gratitude passed many years afterwards by the 
Athenian assembly towards Demosthenes, his merits are recited ; and 
among them we find this contribution towards the relief of captives at 
Pydna, Methone, and Olynthus (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 851). 

a Compare Demosthenes, Qlynthiac i. p. n, s. 9; Philippic i. p. 50, 
s. 40 (where he mentions the expedition to Potidrca as having come too 
late, but does not mention any expedition for relief of Pydna). 

3 Demosthenes cont. Aristokiat. p. 656, s. 128. Upbs vfias tt oKefivv 
xp-hpara iroWa ava\ti>(ras (Philip, in the siege of Potidcea). In this oration 
(delivered B.c. 352) Demosthenes treats the capture of Potidrea as mainly 
the work of Philip ; in the second Olynthiac, he speaks as if Philip had 
been a secondary agent, a useful adjunct to the Olynthians in the siege, 
Trd\tv a 3 Trpiis rioTffiaiai/ ‘OXuvfllois i<pdvi) n touto ffvvaix(p 6 repov —/. e . the 
Macedonian power was ir pao-B-fiici} tis ob o-fitrepd .... The first represen¬ 
tation, delivered two or three years before the second, is doubtless the 
more correct. 

4 Demosthenes, Philipp, ii. p. 71, s. 22. XlortSaiav 8 * i 8 ( 8 ov, robs 

’ASrjvalwu airobcous ifc&dhhwv (Philip gave it to the Olynthians), koI 
fj>€V ix$P av Vpas abrhs av^p 7 ]T 0 , t^p x^pw 5 ’ iteelvats /cap- 

7 rovcrBai. The passage in the Oratio de Halonneso (p. 79, s. 10) alludes to 
this same extrusion and expiopriation of the Athenian Kleruchs, though 
Voemel and Fmnke (erroneously, I think) suppose it to allude to the treat¬ 
ment of these Kleruchs by Philip some years afterwards, when he took 
Potidiea for himself. We may be sure tnat no Athenian Kleruchs were 
permitted to stay at Potidiea even after the first capture. 

5 The general description given in the first Philippic of Demosthenes, of 
the anSa-roKot from ALhens, may doubtless be applied to the expedition for 
the relief of Potidiea—Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46, s. 28, p. 53, s. 52, 
and the general tenor of the haramme. 
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breach of faith respecting the cession of Amphipolis. 1 After 
her losses from the Social War, and her disappointment about 
Amphipolis, she was yet further mortified by seeing Pydna pass 
into his hands, and Potidcea (the most important possession in 
Thrace next to Amphipolis) into those of Olynthus. Her 
impoverished settlers returned home, doubtless with bitter 
complaints against the aggression, but also with just vexation 
against the tardiness of their countrymen in sending relief. 

These two years had been so employed by Philip as to 
advance prodigiously his power and ascendency. He had 
deprived Athens of her hold upon the Thermaic gulf, in which 
she now seems only to have retained the town of Meth6n£, 
instead of the series of ports round the gulf acquired for her 
by Timotheus. 2 * He had conciliated the good-will of the 
Olynthians by his cession of Anthemus and Potidsea; the 
latter place, from its commanding situation on the isthmus of 
Pallene, giving them the mastery of that peninsula, 8 and 
ensuring (what to Philip was of great importance) their enmity 
with Athens. He not only improved the maritime conveni¬ 
ences of Amphipolis, but also extended his acquisitions into 
the auriferous regions of Mount Pangseus eastward of the 
Strymon. He possessed himself of that productive country 
immediately facing the island of Thasos; where both Thasians 
and Athenians had once contended for the rights of mining, 
and from whence, apparently, both had extracted valuable 
produce. In the interior of this region he founded a new city 
called Philippi, enlarged from a previous town called KrSnides, 
recently founded by the Thasians. Moreover, he took such 
effective measures for increasing the metallic works in the 
neighbourhood, that they presently yielded to him a large 
revenue; according to Diodorus, not less than 1000 talents 
per annum. 4 * * * He caused a new gold coin to be struck, bearing 

1 Diodorus (xvi. 8), in mentioning the capture ofPotidaea, considers it an 
evidence of Ihe kind disposition of Philip, and of his great respect for the 
dignity of Athens (tyhavOpdirais Trpo(Teveyicilp,evos) that he spared the persons 
of these Athenians in the place, and permitted them to depart, But it was 
a great wrong, under the circumstances, that he should expel and ex¬ 
propriate them, when no offence had been given to him, and when there 

was no formal war (Demosth. Or. de Halonneso, p. 79, s. 10). 

Diodorus states also that Philip gave Pydna, as well as Potideea, to the 

Olynthians j which is not correct 

® Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 41, s. 6..e) 

ntoj'Oi' /cal nor(6««w tea l Medc/cal trdvra rbv r 6 wov rovrov 

ohceTov /cti/cA.^, &c. 

8 Demosthenes, Philipp, ii. p, 70, s. 22, 

* Diodor. xvi. 4-8; Harpokration v. Adrov. Herodot. ix. 74. 
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li name derived from his own. The fresh source of wealth 
thus opened was of the greatest moment to him, as furnishing 
means to meet the constantly increasing expense of his military 
force. He had full employment to keep his soldiers in training: 
for the nations of the interior—Illyrians, Paeonians, and 
Thracians—humbled but not subdued, rose again in arms, and 
tried again jointly to reclaim their independence. The army 
of Philip—under his general Pannenio, of whom we now hear 
for the first time—defeated them, and again reduced them to 
submission. 1 2 

It was during this interval too that Philip married Olympias, 
daughter of Neoptolemus prince of the Molossi, 3 and descended 
from the ancient Molossian kings, who boasted of an heroic 
/Eakid genealogy. Philip had seen her at the religious mysteries 
in the island of Samothrace, where both were initiated at the 
same time. In violence of temper—in jealous, cruel, and 
vindictive disposition—she forms almost a parallel to the 
Persian queens Amestris and Parysatis. The Epirotic women, 
as well as the Thracian, were much given to the Bacchanalian 
religious rites, celebrated with fierce ecstasy amid the mountain 
solitudes in honour of Dionysus. 3 To this species of religious 
excitement Olympias was peculiarly susceptible. She is said 
to have been fond of tame snakes playing around her, and to 
have indulged in ceremonies of magic and incantation. 4 Her 
temper and character became, after no long time, repulsive 
and even alarming to Philip. But in the year 356 n.c. she 
bore to him a son, afterwards renowned as Alexander the 
Great. It was in the summer of this year, not long after the 
taking of Potidsea, that Philip received nearly at the same 
time, three messengers with good news—the birth of his sorx; 
the defeat of the Illyrians by Parmenio; and the success of 
one of his running horses at the Olympic games. 5 6 

1 Diodov. xvi. 22 ; Plutarch, Alexand, c. 3. 

2 Justin, vii. 6. 

8 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 2, 3. The Bacchae of Euripides contains a 
powerful description of these exciting ceremonies. 

4 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 2. 'H 5e a OA.v/unccs fiuWov trifXuP &}\<i<raaa 
t &5 tcarox* s i rabt Mowrtiurfiobs i^iyowra $ap&apiic(»Tspov t &<pers imz'y&Aqvs 
X etpo’flfcts i<f>ei\K€ro ralis Otaffots, &c. 

Compare Duiis apud Athenmum, xiii. p. 560. 

6 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 3; Justin, xii. 19. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SACRED WAR TO THAT 
OF THE OLYNTHIAN WAR 

It has been recounted in the preceding chapter, how Philip, 
during the continuance of the Social War, aggrandised himself 
in Macedonia and Thrace at the expense of Athens, by the 
acquisition of Amphipolis, Pydna, and Potidrca—the two last 
actually taken from her, the first captured only under false 
assurances held out to her while he was besieging it: how he 
had further strengthened himself by enlisting Olynthus both 
as an ally of his own, and as an enemy of the Athenians. 
He had thus begun the war against Athens, usually spoken of 
as the war about Amphipolis, which lasted without any formal 
peace for twelve years. The resistance opposed by Athens to 
these his first aggressions had been faint and ineffective—partly 
owing to embarrassments. But the Social War had not yet 
terminated, when new embarrassments and complications, of 
a far more formidable nature, sprang up elsewhere—known 
by the name of the Sacred War, rending the very entrails of 
the Hellenic world, and profitable only to the indefatigable 
aggressor in Macedonia. 

The Amphiktyonic assembly, which we shall now find 
exalted into an inauspicious notoriety, was an Hellenic institu¬ 
tion ancient and venerable, but rarely invested with practical 
efficiency. Though political by occasion, it was religious in 
its main purpose, associated with the worship of Apollo at 
Delphi and of Demet£r at Thermopylae Its assemblies were 
held twice annually—in spring at Delphi, in autumn at 
Thermopylse; while in every fourth year it presided at the 
celebration of the great Pythian festival near Delphi, or 
appointed persons to preside in its name. It consisted of 
deputies called Hieronincmonfis and PyJagorae, sent by the 
twelve ancient nations or fractions of the Hellenic name, who 
were recognised as its constituent body: Thessalians, Boeotians, 
Dorians, Ionians, Perrhtebians, Magnates, Lokrians, CEtseans 
or iEnianSs, Acliseans, Malians, Phokians, DolopSs. These 
were the twelve nations, sole partners in the Amphiktyonic 
sacred rites and meetings: each nation, small and great alike, 
having two votes in the decision and no more; and each city, 
small and great alike, contributing equally to make up the 
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two votes of that nation to which it belonged. Thus Sparta 
counted only as one of the various communities forming the 
Dorian nation: Athens, in like manner in the Ionian, not 
superior in rank to Erythrce or Priene. 1 

That during the preceding century, the Amphiktyonic 
assembly had meddled rarely, and had never meddled to any 
important purpose, in the political affairs of Greece—is proved 
by the fact that it is not once mentioned either in the history 
of Thucydides, or in the Hellenica of Xenophon. But after 
the humiliation of Sparta at Leuktra, this great religious con¬ 
vocation of the Hellenic world, after long torpor, began to 
meet for the despatch of business. Unfortunately its mani¬ 
festations of activity were for the most part abusive and 
mischievous. Probably not long after the battle of Leuktra, 
though we do not know the precise year—the Thebans ex¬ 
hibited before the Amphiktyons an accusation against Sparta, 
for having treacherously seized the Kadmeia (the citadel of 
Thebes) in a period of profound peace. Sentence of con¬ 
demnation was pronounced against her, 2 * together wilh a fine 
of $oo talents, doubled after a certain interval of non-payment 
The act here put in accusation was indisputably a gross 
political wrong ; and a pretence, though a very slight pretence, 
for bringing political wrong under cognisance of the Amphi¬ 
ktyons, might be found in the tenor of the old oath taken by 
each included city. 8 Still, every one knew that for generations 
past, the assembly had taken no actual cognisance of political 
wrong; so that both trial and sentence were alike glaring 
departures from understood Grecian custom—proving only the 
humiliation of Sparta and the insolence of Thebes. The 
Spartans of course did not submit to pay, not were there 
any means of enforcement against them. No practical effect 
followed therefore, except (probably) the exclusion of Sparta 
from the Amphiktyonic assembly—as well as from the 
Delphian temple and the Pythian games. Indirectly, how¬ 
ever, the example was most pernicious, as demonstrating that 
the authority of a Pan-Hellenic convocation, venerable from 
its religious antiquity, could be abused to satisfy the political 
antipathies of a single leading state. 

In the year 357 b.c., a second attempt was made by Thebes 

1 ^Eschin^s, De Fals. Legat. p. 280, c. 36. For particulars respecting 
the Amphiktyonic assembly, see the treatise of Tittman, Ueber den 
Amphiktyonischen Bund, pp. 37, 45, seqq . 

2 Diodor. xvi. 23-29 ; Justin, viii. 1. 

* /Eschines, De Fals. Lep\ p. 279, c. 3*;. 
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to employ the authority of the Ainphiktyonic assembly as a 
means of crushing her neighbours the Fhokians. The latter 
had been, from old time, border-enemies of the Thebans, 
Lokrians, and Thessalians. Until the battle of Leuktra, they 
had fought as allies of Sparta against Thebes, but had sub¬ 
mitted to Thebes after that battle, and had continued to be 
her allies, though less and less cordial, until the battle of 
Mantincia and the death of Epaminondas. 1 Since that time, 
the old antipathy appears to have been rekindled, especially 
on the part of Thebes. Irritated against the Phokians prob¬ 
ably as having broken off from a sworn alliance, she determined 
to raise against them an accusation in the Amphiktyonic 
assembly. As to the substantive ground of accusation, we 
find different statements. According to one witness, they 
were accused of having cultivated some portion of the 
Kirrhaaan plain, consecrated from of old to Apollo ; accord¬ 
ing to another, they were charged with an aggressive invasion 
of Boeotia; while, according to a third, the war was caused 
by their having carried off Theano, a married Theban woman. 
Pausanias confesses that he cannot distinctly make out what 
was the allegation against them. 2 Assisled by the antipathy 
of the Thessalians and Lokrians, not less vehement than her 
own, Thebes had no difficulty in obtaining sentence of con¬ 
demnation against the Phokians. A fine was imposed upon 
them ; of what amount, we are not told, but so heavy as to be 
far beyond their means of payment 

It was thus that the Thebans, who had never been able to 
attach to themselves a powerful confederacy such as that which 
formerly held its meetings at Sparta, supplied the deficiency 
by abusing their ascendency in the Amphiktyonic assembly to 
procure vengeance upon political enemies. A certain time 
was allowed for liquidating the fine, which the Phokians had 
neither means nor inclination to do. Complaint of the fact 
was then made at the next meeting of the Amphiktyons, when 

1 Compare Xcnoph. Hellen. vi. 5 > 3 3 * an d to* S> 4 * % About the feud of 
the Thessalians and Phokians, see Herodot. vii. 176, viii. 27 j >EschmSs, 
De Fals. Leg. p. 289, c. 43—of the Lokrians and Phokians, Xenoph. 
Hellen. iii. 5, 3; Pausanias, iii. 9» 4* 

B Diodor. xvi. 23 ; Justin, viii. I; Fausanias, x. 2, I ; Duris ap. Athe- 
meum, xiii. p. 560. Justin says, “Causa et origo hujus mail, Thebam 
fuere; qui cum rerum potirenlur, secundam fortunam imbed) lo animo 
ferentes, victos* armis Lacedcemonios et Phocenses, quasi parva supplicia 
ceedibus et i&pinis luissent, apud commune Grascke concilium superbe 
aceusaverunt. Lacedgemoniis crimini datum, quod arcem Thebanam 
induciarum tetnpore occupassent; Phocensibus, quocl TJoeotiam depopulali 
essent; prorsus quasi post arma et bellum locum legibus rdiquissent. 
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a decisive resolution was adopted, and engraven along with 
the rest on a column in the Delphian temple, to expropriate 
the recusant Phokians, and consecrate all their territory to 
Apollo—as Kirrha with its fertile plain had been treated two 
centuries before. It became necessary, at the same time, for 
the maintenance of consistency and equal dealing, to revive 
the mention of the previous fine still remaining unpaid by the 
Lacedaemonians; against whom it was accordingly proposed to 
pass a vote of something like excommunication. 

Such impending dangers, likely to be soon realised under 
the instigation of Thebes, excited a resolute spirit of resistance 
among the Pholcians, A wealthy and leading citizen of the 
Phokian town Ledon, named Philomelus son of Theotimus, 
stood forward as the head of this sentiment, setting himself 
energetically to organise means for the preservation of Phokian 
liberty as well as property. Among his assembled countrymen, 
he protested against the gross injustice of the recent sentence, 
amercing them in an enormous sum exceeding their means; 
when the strip of land, where they were alleged to have tres¬ 
passed on the property of the god, was at best narrow and 
insignificant. Nothing was left now to avert from them utter 
ruin, except a bold front and an obstinate resistance; which 
he (Philomelus) would pledge himself to conduct with success, 
if they would entrust him with full powers. The Pholcians 
(he contended) were the original and legitimate administrators 
of the Delphian temple—a privilege of which they had been 
wrongfully dispossessed by the Amphiktyonic assembly and 
the Delphians. “Let us reply to our enemies (he urged) by 
re-asserting our lost rights and seizing the temple; we shall 
obtain support and countenance from many Grecian states, 
whose interest is the same as our own, to resist the unjust 
decrees of the Amphiktyons. 1 Our enemies the Thebans (he 
added) are plotting the seizure of the temple for themselves, 
through the corrupt connivance of an Amphiktyonic majority : 
let us anticipate and prevent their injustice.” 2 

1 Diodor. xvi. 23, 24 ; Pausanias x. 2, 1. 

2 That this design, imputed to the Thebans, was a pait of the case made 
out by the Phokians for themselves, we may feel assured from the passage 
in Demosthenes, Pals. Leg. p. 347, s. 22. Demosthenes charges 
JEschinfis with having made false promises and statements to the Athenian 
assembly, on returning from his embassy in 346 B.c. iEschinGs told the 
Athenians (so Demosthenes affirms) that he had persuaded Philip to act 
altogether in the interest and policy of Athens ; that the Athenians would 
presently see Thebes besieged by Philip, and the Boeotian towns restored; 
and furthermore, r$ QeQ Se to xp^ ara 9\avpwrr6fiMvn, ob irctpa 'V&utav, 
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The Sacrecl War 

Here a new question was raised, respecting the right of 
presidency over the most venerated sanctuary in Greece; a 
question fraught with ruin to the peace of the Hellenic world. 
The claim of the Phokians was not a mere ficLion, but founded 
on an ancient reality, and doubtless believed by themselves to 
be just. Delphi and its inhabitants were originally a portion 
of the Phokian name. In the Homeric Catalogue, which 
Philomelus emphatically cited, it stands enumerated among 
the Phokians commanded by Schedius and Epistrophus, under 
the name of the “ rocky Pytho”—a name still applied to it by 
Herodotus. 1 The Delphians had acquired sufficient force to 
sever themselves from their Phokian brethren—to stand out 
as a community by themselves—and to assume the lucrative 
privilege of administering the temple as their own peculiar. 
Their severance had been first brought about, and their pre¬ 
tensions as administrators espoused, by Sparta, 2 upon whose 
powerful interest they mainly depended. But the Phokians 
had never ceased to press their claim, and so far was the 
dispute from being settled against them, even in 450 B.C., that 
they then had in their hands the actual administration. The 
Spartans despatched an army for the express purpose of taking 
it away from them and transferring it to the Delphians; but 
very shortly afterwards, when the Spartan forces had retired, the 
Athenians marched thither, and dispossessed the Delphians, 3 
restoring the temple to the Phokians. This contest went by 
the name of the Sacred War. At that time the Athenians 
were masters of most parts of Bceotia, as well as of Megara 
and Pegre; and had they continued so, the Phokians would 
probably have been sustained in their administration of the 
holy place; the rights of the Delphians on one side, against 
those of the Phokians on the other, being then obviously 

aAAot irapb. Syfiaitav rwv fiov^evrtLvrtov r 7/v Kard\7}^j/iv rov 
lepov* BiBiitTKeiv ykp auTta rbv 4>[\nrirop Stj ofiSev §t top 
K dffiv of /3c0ouXe VK6res rwv rals X e P °‘1 trpa^dvrtitca\ 
ravra xpfpaO* eaurtp robs ®7if5alovs iirtucitlipvx&u 1 * 

How far iEschin&s really promised to the Athenians that which Demo¬ 
sthenes here alleges him to nave promised—-is a matter to be investigated 
when we arrive at the transactions of the year 346 B. c. But it seems to me 
clear that the imputation (true or false) against the Thebans, of having been 
themselves in conspiracy to seize the temple, must have emanated first from 
the Phokians, as part of the justification of their own proceedings. If the 
Thebans ever conceived such an idea, it must have been before the actual 
occupation of the temple by the Phokians; if they were falsely charged 
with conceiving it, the false charge would also be preferred at the time; 
Demosthenes would hardly invent it twelve years after the Phokian 
occupation. 

1 Herodot. i. $ 4 . fl Strabo, ix. p. 423. s Thucyd. i. 12. 
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dependent on the comparative strength of Athens and Sparta. 
But presently evil days came upon Athens, so that she lost all 
her inland possessions north of Attica, and could no longer 
uphold her allies in Phokis. The Thokians now in fact 
passed into allies of Sparta, and were forced to relinquish their 
temple management to the Delphians; who were confirmed 
in it by a formal article of the peace of Nikias in 421 li.c., 1 
and retained it without question, under the recognised Hellenic 
supremacy of Sparta, down to the battle of Leuktra. Even 
then, too, it continued undisturbed; since Thebes was nowise 
inclined to favour the claim of her enemies the Phokians, but 
was on the contrary glad to be assisted in crushing them by 
their rivals the Delphians; who, as managers of the temple, 
could materially contribute to a severe sentence of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly* 

We see thus that the claim now advanced by Philomelus 
was not fictitious, but genuine, and felt by himself as well as 
by other Phokians to be the recovery of an ancient privilege, 
lost only through superior force. 2 His views being heartily 
embraced by his countrymen, he was nominated general with 
full powers. It was his first measure to go to Sparta, upon 
whose aid he counted, in consequence of the heavy fine which 
still stood imposed upon her by the Amphiktyonic sentence. 
He explained his views privately to King Archidamus, engag¬ 
ing, if the Phokians should become masters of the temple, 
to erase the sentence and fine from the column of record. 
Archidamus did not dare to promise him public countenance 
or support; the rather, as Sparta had always been the chief 
supporter of the Delphian presidency (as against the Phokian) 
over the temple. But in secret he warmly encouraged the 
scheme; furnishing a sum of fifteen talents, besides a few 
mercenary soldiers, towards its execution. With this aid 
Philomelus returned home, provided an equal sum of fifteen 
talents from his own purse, and collected a body of peltasts, 
Phokians as well as strangers. He then executed his design 
against Delphi, attacking suddenly both the town and the 
temple, and capturing them, as it would appear, with little 
opposition. To the alarmed Delphians, generally, he promised 
security and good treatment; but he put to death the members 
of the Gens (or Clan) called Thrakidce, and seized their 

1 Thucyd. v. 18. 

3 Justin (viii. 1) takes no notice of this first position of the Phokians in 
regard to the temple of Delphi. He treats them as if they had been 
despoilers of the temple even at first; “velut deo irascentes.” 
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property: these men constituted one among several holy 
Gentes, leading conductors of the political and religious 
agency of the place. 1 It is probable, that when thus sud¬ 
denly assailed, they had sent to solicit aid from their neigh¬ 
bours the Lokrians of Amphissa; for Philomelus was scarcely 
in possession of Delphi, when these latter marched up to the 
rescue. He defeated them however with serious loss, and 
compelled them to return home. 

Thus completely successful in his first attempt, Philomelus 
lost no time in announcing solemnly and formally his real 
purpose. He proclaimed that he had come only to resume 
for the Phokians their ancient rights as administrators; that the 
treasures of the temple should be safe and respected as before; 
that no impiety or illegality of any kind should be tolerated; 
and that the temple and its oracle would be opened, as hereto¬ 
fore, for visitors, sacrificers, and inquirers. At the same 
time, well aware that his Lokrian enemies at Amphissa were 
very near, he erected a wall to protect the town and temple, 
which appears to have been hitherto undefended—especially 
its western side. He further increased his levies of troops. 
While the Phokians, inspirited with this first advantage, obeyed 
his call in considerable numbers, he also attracted new mer¬ 
cenaries from abroad by the offer of higher pay. He was 
presently at the head of 5000 men, strong enough to hold a 
difficult post like Delphi against all immediate attack. But 
being still anxious to appease Grecian sentiment and avert 
hostility, he despatched envoys to all the principal states—not 
merely to Sparta and Athens, but also to his enemy Thebes. 
His envoys were instructed to offer solemn assurances, that 
the Phokians had taken Delphi simply to reclaim their paternal 
right of presidency, against past wrongful usurpation; that 
they were prepared to give any security required by the 
Hellenic body, for strict preservation of the valuables in the 

1 Diodor. xvi. 24. Hesychius (v. Ao tyndSat) mentions another phratry 
or gens at Delphi, called Laphriadoe. See Wilhelm Gotte, Das Delphische 
Orakel, p. 83. Leipsic, 1839, 

It is stated by Pausanias, that the Phokians were bent upon dealing with 
Delphi and its inhabitants in the harshest manner; intending to kill all the 
men of military age, to sell the remaining population as slaves, and to raze 
the whole town to the ground. Archidamua king of Sparta (according to 
Pausanias) induced the Phokians to abandon this resolution (Pausan. iii 
io, 4-) 

At what moment the Phokians ever determined on this step-—or, indeed, 
whether Lhey ever really determined on it—we cannot feel any certainty. 
Nor can we decide confidently, whether Pausanias borrowed the statement 
from Theopompus, whom he quotes a little before. 
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temple, and to exhibit and verify all, by weight and number, 
before examiners; that conscious of their own rectitude of 
purpose, they did not hesitate to entreat positive support 
against their enemies, or at any rate, neutrality. 1 

The answers sent to Philomelus were not all of the same 
tenor. On this memorable event, the sentiments of the 
Grecian world were painfully divided. While Athens, Sparta, 
the Peloponnesian Achccans and some other states in Pelopon¬ 
nesus, recognised the possession of the Phokians, and agreed 
to assist them in retaining it—the Thebans and Thessalians 
declared strenuously against them, supported by all the states 
north of Boeotia, Lokrians, Dorians, /Enianes, Phthiot-Achreans, 
Magnates, I’crrhttbians, Athamanes, and Dolopes. Several of 
these last were dependents of the Thessalians, and followed 
their example; many of them moreover, belonging to the 
Amphiktyonic constituency, must have taken part in the votes 
of condemnation just rescinded by the Phokians. 

We may clearly see that it was not at first the intention of 
Philomelus or his Phokian comrades to lay hands on the 
property of the Delphian temple: and Philomelus, while 

1 Diodor. xvi. 27 . 'O pottos «al ir pbs ras &\\as ras iirurTjfiordras r£>v 
Kara rfyv *EAAa5a ir6\eajv airetrretXev, biroKoyoitfieftos, 3n icarei\j }tttoi tovs 
AeA<£ous, ou t dis Upots XP^If uttrtv fSovheviav, aAAft ryjs tou iepav TTpocratrlas 
apu/»«rj3r)Twv eluat yap ioitUtav a&Tr)»' I5£av iv rats -jraAoiots awoBeBery- 

p4vr}p. Ttov Be rbv \6yov $<pi\ yrdtri rots "'EAA.Tjo't*' hitoSticetP, Kal 

rdv Te trraBfihv Kal rhv api0p.bv rav hvaO’r\pdr(av ?roiptos elvat irapatitddpai rots 
PovAofitvois ^erafeiy. *H|fou Be, &p rts 5i* ^x^P au ^ <pB6pov irotepft ^tu/ieua*!, 
ptd\urra p.ep ^uptfiax^ipf ^ Be PV 7 e » T V & yew. 

In reference to the engagement taken by Philomelus, that he would 
exhibit and verify, before any general Hellenic examiners, all the valuable 
property in the Delphian temple, by weight and number of articles—the 
reader will find interesting matter of comparison in the Attic Inscriptions, 
No. 137-142, vol. i. of Boeckh’s Corpus In script t. Gicecarum—withBoeckh’s 
valuable commentary. These are the records of the numerous gold and 
silver donatives, preserved in the Parthenon, handed over by the treasurers 
of the goddess annually appointed, to their successors at the end of the 
year, from one Panathenaic festival to the next. The weight of each article 
is formally recorded, and die new articles received each year (iirireta) are 
specified. * Where an ai tide is transferred without being weighed (dtrra0fiop) t 
tne fact is noticed.—That the precious donatives in the Delphian temple 
also, were carefully weighed, we may judge by the statement of Herodotus, 
that the golden lion dedicated by Krcesus had lost a fraction of its weight 
in the conflagration of the building (Herodot. i. 50). 

Pausanias (x. 2, 1) does not advert to the difference between the first and 
the second part of the proceedings of Philomelus; first, the seizure of the 
temple, without any spoliation of the treasure, buL simply upon the plea 
that Lhe Phokians bad the best right to administer its affairs; next, the 
seizure of the treasure and donatives of the temple—which he came to 
afterwards, when he found it necessary for defence. 
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taking pains to set himself right in the eyes of Greece, tried 
to keep the prophetic agency of the temple in its ordinary 
working, so as to meet the exigencies of sacrificers and in¬ 
quirers as before. I-Je required the Pythian priestess to mount 
the tripod, submit herself to the prophetic inspiration, and 
pronounce the word thus put into her mouth, as usual. But 
the priestess—chosen by the Delphians, and probably herself 
a member of one among the sacred Delphian Gcntcs—obstin¬ 
ately refused to obey him; especially as the first question 
which he addressed concerned his own usurpation, and his 
chances of success against enemies. On his injunctions, that 
she should prophesy according to the traditional rites—she 
replied, that these rites were precisely what he had just over¬ 
thrown ; upon which he laid hold of her, and attempted to 
place her on the tripod by force. Subdued and frightened for 
her own personal safety, the priestess exclaimed involuntarily, 
that he might do what he chose. Philomelus gladly took this 
as an answer favourable to his purpose. He caused it to be 
put in writing and proclaimed, as an oracle from the god, 
sanctioning and licensing his designs. He convened a special 
meeting of his partisans and the Delphians generally, wherein 
appeal was made to this encouraging answer, as warranting full 
confidence with reference to the impending war. So it was 
construed by all around, and confirmatory evidence was derived 
from further signs and omens occurring at the moment. 1 It is 
probable however that Philomelus took care for the future to 
name a new priestess, more favourable to his interest, and dis¬ 
posed to deliver oracular answers under the new administrators 
in the same manner as under the old. 

Though so large a portion of the Grecian name had thus 
declared war against the Phokians, yet none at first appear 
to have made hostile movements, except the Lokrians, with 
whom Philomelus was fully competent to deal. He found 
himself strong enough to overrun and plunder their territory, 
engaging in some indecisive skirmishes, At first the Lokrians 
would not even give up the bodies of his slain soldiers for burial, 
alleging that sacrilegious men were condemned by the general 
custom of Greece to be cast out without sepulture. Nor did 
they desist from their refusal until he threatened retaliation 
towards the bodies of their own slain. 2 So bitter was the 
exasperation arising out of this deplorable war throughout the 
Hellenic world 1 Even against the Lokrians alone, however, 
Philomelus soon found himself in want of money, for -the 
1 ftindor. xvi. 25, 26, 27. c Diodor. xvi. 25. 

VOT xr I 
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payment of his soldiers—native Fhokians as well as mercenary 
stiangers, Accordingly, while he still adhered to his pledge 
to respect the temple property, he did not think himself pre¬ 
cluded from levying a forced contribution on the properties of 
his enemies, the wealthy Delphian citizens; and his arms were 
soon crowned with a brilliant success against the Lokrians, in 
a battle fought near the rocks called Phtcdriades ; a craggy 
and difficult locality so close to Delphi, that the Lokrians 
must evidently have been the aggressors, marching up with a 
view to relieve the town. They were defeated with great loss, 
both in slain and in prisoners ; several of them only escaping 
the spear of the enemy by casting themselves to certain death 
down the precipitous cliffs. 1 

This victory, while imparting courage to the Fhokians, 
proved the signal for fresh exertions among their numerous 
enemies. The loud complaints of the defeated Lokrians 
raised universal sympathy; and the Thebans, now pressed 
by fear, as well as animated by hatred, of the Fhokians, put 
themselves at the head of the movement. Sending round 
envoys to the Thessalians and the other Ainphiktyonic states, 
they invoked aid and urged the necessity of mustering a com¬ 
mon force—“to assist the god,"—to vindicate the judicial 
dignity of the Amphiktyonic assembly,—and to put down the 
sacrilegious Fhokians. 2 * It appears that a special meeting of 
the assembly itself was convened; probably at Thermopylae, 
since Delphi was in possession of the enemy. Decided reso¬ 
lutions were here taken to form an Amphiktyonic army of 
execution; accompanied by severe sentences of fine ( and other 
punishments, against the Fhokian leaders by name—Philo- 
melus and Onomarchus, perhaps brothers, but at least joint 
commanders, together with others. 8 

The peril of the Pliokians now became imminent. Their 
own unaided strength was nowise sufficient to resist the 
confederacy about to arm in defence of the Amphiktyonic 
assembly; 4 nor does it appear that either Athens or Sparta 

I Diodor. xvi. 28 . 

3 Diodor. xvi. 28 . ^<f>iffautv(av rtSv i AfX(fnKrv6vt*)v rhv irph 9 ^w/cefs 
TrifAe/iov, iroW^j rapaxh teal Stavraffis tectO ‘ oXyv rfyv ‘EAAc&a. Of pkv yap 
bepwav fiorideiv r$ ical robs $a>Kets t &s lepoffvXavSt icoX of vpbs 

ray &Q)KtwP &o4}6istaP airttcXivav. 

II Diodor. xvi. 12 . about Onomarchus —iroWais yap /cal fieydXaLS tittccus 

virb r&tf *AjU 0 iktvovuv Kara^duca<rfji.4vos 6pottos rots #AAotf, &c. 

Onomarchus is denominated the colleague of Philmnclus, cup. 31 , and 
his brother, cap. 61 . 

4 Even in 374 b.c., three years before the battle of Leuktra, the 
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had as yet given them anything more than promises and 
encouragement. Their only chance of effective resistance lay 
in the levy of a large mercenary force; for which purpose 
neither their own funds, nor any further aid derivable from 
prhale confiscation, could be made adequate. There remained 
no other resource except to employ the treasures and valuables 
in the Delphian temple, upon which accordingly Philomelus 
now laid hands, lie did so, however, as his previous conduct 
evinced, with sincere reluctance, probably with various pro¬ 
fessions at first of borrowing only a given sum, destined to 
meet the actual emergency, and intended to be repaid as soon 
as safety should be provided for. 1 But whatever may have 
been his intentions at the outset, all such reserves or limits, 
or obligations to repay, were speedily forgotten in practice. 

Pliokians had been unable to defend themselves against Thebes without 
aid fiom Sparta (Nenupli. Hellon. vi. I, i). 

1 Diodor. xvi. 30. 7]payicd(ero (Philomelus) ro7s UpoTs avaOrijAafriu 
ras as ica\ ffuXqv rb juavretoit. A similar proposition had been 
staiterl by the Conn Lilian envoys in the congress at Sparta, shoitly before 
the Peloponnesian war; they suggested as one of their ways and means the 
borrowing from the treasures ut Delphi and Olympia, to he afterwards 
repaid (Thucyd. i. 121). Penkles made the like proposition in the 
Athenian assembly; “for purposes of security,” the property of the 
temples might be employed to defray Lhe cost of war, subject to the 
obligation of replacing the whole afterwards (xpijtrapfrout re M (rtvrifiplq 
XP^vai ^Aao'crw avrtKaTa<TTT]<rai irdKtv, Thucyd. ii. 13). After the 
disaster before Syracuse, ami during the years of struggle intervening 
before the close of the war, the Athenians were driven by financial distress 
to appropriate to public purposes many of the lich donatives in the 
Parthenon, which they were never afterwards able to replace. Of this 
abstraction, proof is found in the Inscriptions published by Boeclch, Corp. 
Insrript. No, 137-742, which contain the official records of the successive 
Boards of Treasurers of AthOne. It is stated in an instructive lecent Dis¬ 
sertation, byj. L. Ussing(De Pailhenoneejusque partibus Dispulatio, n. 3, 
Copenhagen, 1S49), “Mult a* in urce Atncnarum inventa; sunt tabula* 
Qiuistoium Minerva*, in quilms quoUnnis insciibohant, qiuenam vasa aurea 
alkeque res pretiusa in aide Minerwe dedicata extarent. Harum Iongc max¬ 
ima pars ante Euclidem aichonlcm scripta est.Nec tamen una 

tabula Lemjili dona coiKinebal universa, sed sepaiatim qure in Prunno, qua 
in I-lecatompedo, quai in Paitlicnone (the parL of the temple specially so 
called), servabantur, separntim suis quaxjue lapiilibus consignata ernnt. 
Singular! quadam forluna contigit, ut inde ab anno 434 n.C. ad 407 B.C., 
tam multa fragment:! tahuloruiu servata sint, ut hos donoruui catalogos 
aliquatenus restituere possimus. In quo etiam atl historiam films teniporis 
pertinet, quod florontibus Athcnarum rebus opes Dece semper augeri, fractis 
autem hello Siculo, inde ab anno 412 b.c., eas paulatim deminui videmus 
. . . . Urgente pecunice inopia Athenienses ad Deam confugiebant, ct jam 
ante annum 406 B.c., plcraque Prowiidona ablata esse videmus. Proximis 
annis sine dul)io nec Hecatompedo nec Parthenoni pepcrcerunt; neemirum 
est, post bellum Peloponnesiacnm ex antiquis illis donis fere nulla 
comparere,” 
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When the feeling which protected the fund was broken through, 
it was as easy to take much as little, and the claimants became 
more numerous and importunate; besides which, the exigencies 
of the war never ceased, and the implacable repugnance raised 
by the spoliation amidst half of the Grecian world, left to 
the Phokians no security except under the protection of a 
continued mercenary force. 1 Nor were Philomel us and his 
successors satisfied without also enriching their friends and 
adorning their wives or favourites. 

Availing himself of the large resources of the temple, 
Philomelus raised the pay of his troops to a sum half as large 
again as before, and issued proclamations inviting new levies 
at the same rate. Through such tempting offers he was 
speedily enabled to muster a force, horse and foot together, 
said to amount to 10,000 men ; chiefly, as we are told, men 
of peculiarly wicked and reckless character, since no pious 
Greek would enlist in such a service. With these he attacked 
the Lokrians, who were however now assisted by the Thebans 
from one side, and by the Thessalians with their circumjacent 
allies from the other. Philomelus gained successive advan¬ 
tages against both of them, and conceived increased hopes 
from a reinforcement of 1500 Achceans who came to him 
from Peloponnesus. The war assumed a peculiarly ferocious 
character; for the Thebans, 2 confident in their superior force 
and chance of success, even though the Delphian treasure was 
employed against them, began by putting to death all their 
prisoners, as sacrilegious men standing condemned by the 
Amphiktyonic assembly. This so exasperated the troops of 
Philomelus, that they constrained him to retaliate upon the 
Boeotian prisoners. For some time such rigorous inflictions 
were continued on both sides, until at length the Thebans felt 
compelled to desist, and Philomelus followed their example, 
The war lasted awhile with indecisive result, the Thebans and 
their allies being greatly superior in number. But presently 
Philomelus incautiously exposed himself to attack in an 
unfavourable position, near the town of Neon, amidst em¬ 
barrassing woods and rocks. He was here defeated with severe 
loss, and his army dispersed; himself receiving several wounds, 

1 Theopompus, Fiae. 182, ed. Bidot; Athenac. xiii. p. 605, vi. p. 232; 
Ephorus, Frag. 155, ed. Didot; Biodor, xvi. 64. 

2 Isokrates, Orat. v. (ad Philippum) s. 60. TeAeurwvTes 5 e irpbs «i*w/c^as 
7 rdkepoy 4tfiveyicctv (the Thebans), tbs rav re v6\etav ohlytp xpdvtp ftpa-H?- 
(Tovres, r6v re rfanv ti.irai'ra rbv ireptexovra Karatrx'fiffopTes, rwv re Xpyfutrcov 
rcbi> Aektyois ^epiyevijtrofievoi rais t/e twv i8(wv ftairdvats. 
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and fighting with desperate bravery, until further resistance 
became impossible. He then tried to escape, but found him¬ 
self driven to the brink of a precipice, where he could only 
avoid the tortures of captivity by leaping down and perishing. 
The remnant of his vanquished army was rallied at some 
distance by Onomarchus. 1 

The Thebans and their allies, instead of pressing the 
important victory recently gained over Philomelus, seem to 
have supposed that the Phokians would now disperse or 
submit of their own accord, and accordingly returned home. 
Their remissness gave time to Onomarchus to reorganise 
his dispirited countrymen. Convening at Delphi a general 
assembly of Phokians and allies, he strenuously exhorted 
them to persevere in the projects, and avenge the death, of 
their late general. He found however no inconsiderable 
amount of opposition; for many of the Phokians—noway 
prepared for the struggle in which they now found themselves 
embarked, and themselves ashamed of the spoliation of the 
temple—were anxious by some accommodation to put them¬ 
selves again within the pale of Hellenic religious sentiment. 
Onomarchus doubtless replied, and with too good reason, that 
peace was unattainable upon any terms short of absolute ruin; 
and that there was no course open except to maintain then- 
ground as they stood, by renewed efforts of force. But even 
if the necessities of the case had been less imperative, he 
would have been able to overbear all opposition of his own 
countrymen through the numerous mercenary strangers, now 
in Phokis and present at the assembly under the name of 
allies. 2 In fact, so irresistible was his ascendency by means 
of this large paid force under his command, that both 
Demosthenes and ^Eschin£s 3 denominate him (as well as his 
predecessor and his successor) not general, but despot, of 
the Phokians. The soldiers were not less anxious than 
Onomarchus to prosecute the war, and to employ the yet 
unexhausted wealth of the temple in every way conducive to 
ultimate success. In this sense the assembly decreed, naming 

1 Diodor. xvi. 31; Pausau. x. 2, I* The dates and duration of these 
events are only known to us in a loose and superficial manner from the 
narrative of Diodorus. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 32. Oi fleets' — bravijABov els AeAtyobs teal <rvu~ 
eA86ures fiera rav <rvfifx&x(ov els icoivfyv iKieX^triav, ^jBoi/XciWto vep\ 
rov vo\4(jlqv, 

3 i 3 Sschin£s, Fals. Leg. p, 286, c. 41. rwv 4 p $mev(rt rvpdwwv, &c. 
Demosthen. cont. Aristukrut. p. 66 r, s. 147. QavAAos <5 Qwuevs ns 

ffyj'afl'TTjy, &c. 
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Onomarchus general with full powers for carrying the decree 
into effect. 

His energetic measures presently retrieved the Phokian 
cause. Employing the temple funds still more profusely than 
Philomelus, he invited fresh soldiers from all quarters, and 
found himself after some time at the head of a larger army 
than before. The temple exhibited many donatives, not 
only of gold and silver, but also of biass and iron. While 
Onomarchus melted the precious metals and coined them into 
money, he at the same time turned the brass and iron into 
arms ; 1 so that he was enabled to equip both his own soldiers 
disarmed in the recent defeat, and a class of volunteers poorer 
than the ordinary self-armed mercenaries. Besides paying 
soldiers, he scattered everywhere presents or bribes to gain 
influential partisans in the cities favourable to his cause; 
probably Athens and Sparta first of all. We are told that the 
Spartan king Archidamus, with his wife Dcinicha, were among 
the recipients; indeed the same corrupt participation was 
imputed, by the statement of the hostile-minded Messenians, 2 3 
to the Spartan Ephors and Senate. Even among enemies, 
Onomarchus employed his gold with effect, contriving thus to 
gain or neutralise a portion of the Thessalians; among them 
the powerful despots of Pherte, whom we afterwards find allied 
to him. Thus was the great Delphian treasure turned to 
account in every way: and the unscrupulous Phokian desj^ot 
strengthened his hands yet further, by seizing such of his 
fellow-countrymen as had been prominent in opposition to his 
views, putting them to death, and confiscating their property. 11 

Through such combination of profuse allurement, corrup¬ 
tion, and violence, the tide began to turn again in favour of 
the Phokians. Onomarchus found himself shortly at the head 
of a formidable army, with which he marched forth from 
Delphi, and subdued successively the Lokrinns of Amphissa, 
the Epiknemidian Lokrians, and the neighbouring territory of 
Doris. He carried his conquests even as far as the vicinity of 

1 Diodor. xvi. 33. The numerous iron spits, dedicated by the courtesan 

Rhodfipis at Delphi, may probably have been applied to this military pur¬ 
pose. Herodotus (ii. 135) saw them at Delphi; in the time of Plutaich, 
the guide of the temple only showed the place in which they had once stood 
(Plutarch, De Pythice Oraculis, p. 400). 

3 Theopompus, Frag. 255, ea. Didot; Pausnnias, iii. to, 2; iv. 5, 1. 
As Archidamus is said to have furnished fifteen talents privately to Philo¬ 
mel us (Diodor. xvi. 24), he may, perhaps, have received now repayment out 
of the temple property. 

a Diodor. xvi. 33. 
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Thermopylc-e; capturing Thronium, one of the towns which 
commanded that important pass, and reducing its inhabitants 
to slaver} 7 . It is probable that he also took Nihea and 
Alp onus—two other valuable positions near Thcrrnopylte, 
which we know to have been in the power of the Phokians 
until the moment immediately preceding their ruin—since we 
find him henceforward master of Thermopylae, and speedily 
opening his communications with Thessaly. 1 Besides this 
extension of dominion to the north and east of Phokis, 
Onomarchus also invaded Bceotia. The Thebans, now de¬ 
prived of their northern allies, did not at first meet him in the 
field, so that he was enabled to capture Orchomenus. But 
when he proceeded to attack Chxroneia, they made an 
effective effort to relieve the place. They brought out their 
forces, and defeated him, in an action not very decisive, yet 
sufficient to constrain him to return into Phokis. 

Probably the Thebans were at this time much pressed, and 
prevented from acting effectively against the Phokians, by 
want of money. We know at least, that in the midst of the 
Phokian war they hired out a force of 5000 hoplites com¬ 
manded by Pammenes, to Artabazus the revolted Phrygian 
satrap. Here Pammenes with his soldiers acquired some 
renown, gaining two important victories over the Persians. 2 
The Thebans, it would seem, having no fleet and no maritime 
dependencies, were less afraid of giving offence to the Great 
King than Athens had been, when she interdicted Chares 
from aiding Artabazus, and acquiesced in the unfavourable 
pacification which terminated the Social War. How long 
Pammenes and the Thebans remained in Asia, we are not 
informed. But in spite of the victories gained by them, 

1 Diodor. xvi. 33. His account of the operations of Onomarchus is, as 
usual, very meagre— els ue tV iro\cplav ®p6vtovp.hu bciroMopii-fiffas 

il-Ttvdpa'irohifTaTo, *AjU <fiur<reis KaraTr\T)^dp,epos y t&s 8 1 4 v Aapievfft TroAeiy 
Trop8-f]fras, tV afrrwv 

That Thronium, with AlpGnus and Nikita, were the three places which 
commanded the pass of Thermopyltt*—and that all the three were in pos¬ 
session of the Phokians immediately before they were conquered by Philip 
nf Macedon in 346 B.C., —we know from Aischincis, Fals. Beg. p. 286* 
c. 41. 

. . * . irpefffteis irpbs 6/j.ds (the Athenians) 4k ^viett/Wy fioyBew 

aflrois tcehei/ovreSj /cal iirayye^k6fievoi TrapaBwcrciu ’AA'nwby koI ®p6viov real 
•Nf«a(ay, tu tup irapdSwp tup eis YlvKas Kvpia, 

In order to conquer Thronium, Onomarchus must have marched through 
and mastered the Epikncmidian Lokrians; and though no place except 
Thronium is specified by Diodoius, it seems plain that Onomarchus cannot 
have conquered Thronium alone. 

a Diodor. xvi. 34. 
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Artabazus was not long able to maintain himself against the 
Persian arms. Three yeais afterwards, we hear of him and 
his brother-in-law Memnon as expelled from Asia, and as 
exiles residing with Philip of Macedon. 1 

While Pammen£s was serving under Artabazus, the Athenian 
general Charts recaptured Sestos in the Hellespont, which 
appears to have revolted from Athens during the Social War. 
He treated the captive Sestians with rigour; putting to death 
the men of military age, and selling the remainder as slaves. 2 
This was an important acquisition for Athens, as a condition 
of security in the Chersonese as well as of preponderance in 
the Hellespont. 

Alarmed at the successes of Chares in the Hellespont, the 
Thracian prince Kersobleptes now entered on an intrigue with 
Pammenes in Asia, and with Philip of Macedon (who was on 
the coast of Thrace, attacking Abd£ra and Maroneia), for the 
purpose of checking the progress of the Athenian arms. 
Philip appears to have made a forward movement, and to have 
menaced the possessions of Athens in the Chersonese; but 
his access thither was forbidden by Amadokus, another prince 
of Thrace, master of the intermediate territory, as well as by 
the presence of Chares with his fleet off the Thracian coast. 3 
Apollonides of Kardia was the agent of Kersobleptes; who 
however finding his schemes abortive, and intimidated by the 
presence of Chares, came to terms with Athens, and surren¬ 
dered to her the portion of the Chersonese which still remained 
to him, with the exception of Kardia. The Athenians sent to 
the Chersonese a further detachment of Kleruchs or out- 
settlers, for whom considerable room must have been made as 
well by the depopulation of Sestos, as by the recent cession 
from Kersobleptes.' 1 It was in the ensuing year (352 b.c.) 

1 Diodor. xvi. 52. a Diodor. xvi. 34, 

3 PolyD.-nus, iv. 2, 22, seems to belong to this juncture. 

4 We derive what is here stated from the comparison of two passages, put 

together as well as the uncertainty of their tenor admits, Diouor. xvi. 34, 
with Demosth. cont. Aristoluat. p. OSi, s. 219 (s. 1S3, in Weber’s edition, 
whose note ought to be consulted). Demosthenes says, yap els 

Map&vetap 4\86 pto$ tit e ( u^e (Kersobleptes) irpbs abrbv 'AnoWuplbyp, irlctreis 
Sous iitclvtp ica\ Uafip4pei' Ka\ el icparuv rrjs x<*>P as 'A (xdboKOS atreiTre 

pi} iiri&cttvetp t ovbev & jjv 4? p.4(Up voXeaup ijfias irpbs Kaptiiavobs 
Kol Kep(TofiX4irrT)y, Kctl lirt ra.vr * atojOfi \4yca, A.aj8e t))v Xa^ros 
innrrox4}p. 

The mention of PammenGs, as being within reach of communication with 
ICersobleptes—the mention of Chares as being at the Chersonese, and 
sending home despatches—und the notice of I’hilip as being at Maroneia— 
all conspire to connect this passage with the year 3^-353 B.C., and with 
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that the Athenians also despatched a fresh hatch of 2000 
citizens as settlers to Samos, in addition to those who had 
been sent thither thirteen years before. 1 

The mention of Philip as attacking Maroneia and menacing 
the Thracian Chersonese, shows the indefatigable activity of 
that prince and the steady enlargement of his power. In 
358 b.c., he had taken Ampliipolis; before 355 b.c., he had 
captured Pydna and Potidsea, founded the new town of Philippi, 
and opened for himself the resource of the adjoining auriferous 
region ; he had established relations with Thessaly, assisting the 
great family of the Aleuad® at Larissa in their struggles against 
Lykophron and Peitholaus, the despots of Pheras: 2 he had 
further again chastised the interior tribes bordering on Mace¬ 
donia, Thracians, Pasonians, and Illyrians, who were never long 
at rest, and who had combined to regain their independence. 3 It 
appears to have been in 354-353 b.c., that he attacked 
Methone, the last remaining possession of Athens on the 
Macedonian coast. Situated on the Thermaic Gulf, MethdnG 
was doubtless a convenient station for Athenian privateers 
to intercept trading vessels, not merely to and from Mace¬ 
donian ports, but also from Olynthus and Potidrea; so that the 

the facts referred to that year by Diodorus, xvi. 34. There is an interval 
of live years between the presence of Chains here alluded to, and the pre¬ 
sence of Chares noticed before in the same oration, p. 678, s. 206, imine- 
ately after the successful expedition to Euboea in 358 B.c. During these 
five years, Keisoblept£s had acted in a hostile manner towards Athens in 
the neighbourhood of the Chersonese (p. 68o, s. 214), and also towards the 
two rival Thracian princes, friends of Athens. At the same time Sestoshad 
again revolted; the forces of Athens being engaged in the Social War, from 
358 to 355 B.c. In 353 B.c. Chares is at the Hellespont, recovers Sestos, 
and again defeats the intrigues of Kersobleptds, who makes cession to 
Athens of a portion of territory which he still held in the Chersonese. 
Diodorus ascribes this cession of Kersobleptes to the motive of aversion 
towards Philip and good-will towaids the Athenians. Possibly these may- 
have been the motives pretended by Kersobleptes, to whom a certain party 
at Athens gave credit for more favourable dispositions than the Demosthenic 
oration against Aristokrat£s recognises—as we may see from that oration 
itself. But I rather apprehend that Diodorus, in describing Kersobleptes 
as hostile to Philip, and friendly to Athens, has applied to the year 353 B.c. 
a state of relations which did not become true until a later date, nearer to 
the time when peace was made between Philip and the Athenians in. 
346 B.c. 

1 Dionysius Hal. Judic. de Dinarcho, p, 664; Strabo, xiv. p. 638. 

8 Diodor. xvi. 14. This passage relates^ to the year 357-356 B.c., and 
possibly Philip may have begun to meddle in the Thessalian party-disputes, 
even as early as that year j but his effective interference comes two or three 
years later. See the general order of Philip’s aggressions indicated by 
Demosthenes, Otynth. i. p. 12, s. 13. 

8 Diodor. xvi. 22. 
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Olynthians, then in alliance with Philip against Athens, would 
be glad to see it pass into his power, and may perhaps have lent 
him their aid. He pressed the siege of the place with his usual 
vigour, employing all the engines and means of assault then 
known ; while the besieged on their side were not less resolute 
in the defence. They repelled his attacks for so long a time, 
that news of the danger of the place reached Athens, and ample 
time was afforded for sending relief, had the Athenians been 
ready and vigorous in their movement. But unfortunately they 
had not even now learnt experience from the loss of Pydna and 
Potidma. Either the Etesian winds usual in summer, or the 
storms of winter, both which circumstances were taken into 
account by Philip in adjusting the season of his enterprises 1 2 * * * * * — 
or (which is more probable)—the aversion of the Athenian 
respectable citizens to personal service on shipboard, and their 
slackness even in pecuniary payment—caused so much delay 
in preparations, that the expedition sent out did not reach 
Mcthone until too late. a The Metlionseans, having gallantly 
held out until all their means were exhausted, were at length 
compelled to surrender. Diodorus tells us that Philip granted 
terms so far lenient as to allow them to depart with the clothes 
on their backs. 8 But this can hardly be accurate, since we 

1 See a striking passage in Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 48, s. 35. There 
was another place called Methfine—the Thracian MethOnG—situated in the 
Chalkidic or Thracian peninsula, near Olynthus and ApolIonia—of which 
we shall hear presently. 

2 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 50, a. 40; Olynth. i. p. n, s. 9. 

B Diodorus (xvi. 31-34) mentions the capture of MethOn£ hv Philip twice, 
in two successive years; first in 354-353 B.e. ; again, more copiously, in 
353-352 n.c, In my judgement, the earlier of the two dates is the more 
probable. In 353-352 n.c,, Philip eariied un his war in Thrace, near 
Ahdera and Maroncia—and also his war against Onomarchus in Thessaly; 
which transactions seem enough to fill up the time. From the languuge of 
Deuiosthen&s (Olynth. i. p. 12, s. 13), we see that Philip did not attack 
Thessaly until after the capture of MethfmA Diodorus as well as Strabo 

(vii. p. 330), and Justin (vii. 6) state that Philip was wounded and lost the 
sight of one eye in this siege. But this seems to have happened afterwards, 
near the Thracian Methfme. 

Compare Justin, vii. 6; Polysmus, iv. 2, 15. Under the year 354-353 
B.C. , Diodorus mentions not only the capture of MethonS by Philip, hut 
also the capture of Page, ITtvyas 5 s xeipatrct/tcpor, r}pdyi(a(rey viroTayyvai, 
Pag#: is unknown, anywhere near Macedonia and Thessaly. Wesseling 
and Mr, Clinton suppose Pagaste in Thessaly to he meant. But it seems to 
me impossible that Philip, who had no considerable power at sea, can 
have taken Pagnsu*, before his wars in Thessaly, and before he had become 

master of Pherao, which events did not occur until one year or two years 

afterwards. Fagasoe is the poit of Thera. 1 , and Lykophron the despot 

of Phene was still powerful and unconquered. If, therefore, the word 
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know that there were Athenian citizens among them sold as 
slaves, some of whom were ransomed by Demosthenes with his 
own money. 1 

Being now master of the last port possessed by Athens in 
the Thor male Gulf—an acquisition of great importance, which 
had never before 3 belonged to the Macedonian kings—Philip 
was enabled to extend his military operations to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Thracian Chersonese on the one side, and to that 
of Thermopylae on the other. How he threatened the Cher¬ 
sonese, has been already related; and his campaign in Thessaly 
was yet more important. That country was, as usual, torn by 
intestine disputes. Lykophron the despot of Pheras possessed 
the greatest sway ; while the Aleuadm of Larissa, too weak to 
contend against him with their own forces, invited assistance 
from Philip; who entered Thessaly with a powerful army. 
Such a reinforcement so completely altered the balance of 
Thessalian power, that Lykophron in his turn was compelled to 
entreat aid from Onomarchus and the Phokians. 

So strong were the Phokians now, that they were more than 
a match for the Thebans with their other hostile neighbours, 
and had means to spare for combating Philip in Thessaly. As 
their force consisted of a large body of mercenaries, whom they 
were constrained for security to retain in pay—to keep them 
employed beyond the border was a point not undesirable. 
Hence they readily entered upon the Thessalian campaign. At 
this moment they counted, in the comparative assessment of 
Hellenic forces, as an item of first-rate magnitude. They were 
hailed both by Athenians and Spartans as the natural enemy 
and counterpoise of Thebes, alike odious to both. While the 
Phokians maintained their actual power, Athens could manage 
her foreign policy abroad, and Sparta her designs in Pelopon¬ 
nesus, with diminished apprehensions of being counterworked 
by Thebes. Bolh Athens and Sparta had at first supported 
the Phokians against unjust persecution by Thebes and 
abuse of Amphiktyonie jurisdiction, before the spoliation 
of the Delphian temple was consummated or even anticipated. 
And though, when that spoliation actually occurred, it was 
doubtless viewed with reprobation among Athenians, accus¬ 
tomed to unlimited freedom of public discussion—as well as at 

intended by Diodorus be nayeteras instead of nciyas I think the matter of 
fact asserted cannot he correct. 

1 This fact is mentioned in the public vote of gratitude passed by the 
Athenian people to Demosthenes (Plutarch, Vita; X. Qrat. p. 851), 

2 Thucyd. vi. 7. yieOdjrqv ttpopop MaKGtioylfy 
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Sparta, in so far as it became known amidst the habitual 
secrecy of public affairs—nevertheless political interests so far 
prevailed, that the Phokians (perhaps in part by aid of bribery) 
were still countenanced, though not much assisted, as useful 
rivals to Thebes. 1 To restrain “ the Leuktric insolence of the 
Thebans,” 2 and to see the BceoLian towns Orchomcnus, Thesisc, 
Platsea, restored to their pristine autonomy, was an object of 
paramount desire with each of the two ancient heads of Greece. 
So far both Athens and Sparta felt in unison. But Sparta 
cherished a further hope—in which Athens by no means con¬ 
curred—to avail herself of the embarrassments of Thebes for 
the purpose of breaking up Megalopolis and Mess£n6, and 
recovering her former Peloponnesian dominion. These two new 
Peloponnesian cities, erected by Epaminondas on the frontier 
of Laconia, had been hitherto upheld against Sparta by the 
certainty of Theban interference if they were menaced. But 
so little did Thebes seem in a condition to interfere, while 
Onomarchus and the Phokians were triumphant in 353-352 ac., 
that the Megalopolitans despatched envoys to Athens to entreat 
protection and alliance, while the Spartans on their side sent 
to oppose the petition. 

It is on occasion of the political debates in Athens during the 
years 354 and 353 b.c., that we first have before us the Athenian 
Demosthenes, as adviser of his countrymen in the public 
assembly. His first discourse of public advice was delivered 
in 354-353 B.C. 1 on an alarm of approaching war with Persia ; 
his second, in 353-352 b.c., was intended to point out the 
policy proper for Athens in dealing with the Spartan and 
Mcgalopolitan envoys. 

A few words must here be said about this eminent man, who 
forms the principal ornament of the declining Hellenic world. 
He was above twenty-seven years old; being born, according 
to what seems the most probable among contradictory accounts, 
in 382-381 b.c . 3 His father, named also Demosthenes, was a 

1 Such is the description of Athenian feeling, as it then stood, given by 
Demosthenes twenty-four years afterwards in the Oration De Corona, p. 230, 
s. Zl \ 

ToO yap $a>ieucou crvtrrauros iro\4ij.ou y irpwroy ph/ u/iels otiru) Ste/reurde, 
&(rre victas fikv /3ouXeo'0«< < rw8rival, Kalirep ov Sucata irotodyras Sp&pres, 
®iifia(nis 5 3 Snow &v £(pr}(rd))vai iradovciVt ovk k\6yws oii8* aSi/eus avrots 
6pyi(6fj.evot, &c. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 58. BouXtfyiej/os rk Aevicrputk <ppovi rjjUOTcc ffuarcfaai ruv 
Boioj-tw, &c., an expression used in reference to Philip a few years after¬ 
wards, hut more animated and emphatic than we usually find in Diodorus; 
whojperhaps, borrowed it from Theopompus. 

3 The birth-year of Demosthenes is matter of notorious controversy. No 
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citizen of considerable property, and of a character so unim¬ 
peachable that even iEschincs says nothing against him; his 
mother Kleobule was one of the two daughters and co-heiresses 
of a citizen named Gylon, 1 an Athenian exile, who, having 

one of the statements respecting it rests upun evidence thoroughly 
convincing. 

The question has been examined with much care and ability l»otb by Mr. 
Clinton (Fasti Hellen. Appen. xx.) and by Dr. Thirhvall (Histor. Gr. 
vol. v. Appen. i. p. 4S5 j£r.) ; by Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 1-94) more 
copiously than cautiously, but still with much instruction; also by K. F. 
Hermann (De Anno Natali Demosthcnis) and many other critics. 

In adopting the year Olymp. 99, 3 (the archonship of Evandcr, 382-381 
B.c.), I agree with the conclusion of Mr. Clinton and of K. F. Hermann ; 
differing from Dr. Thirhvall, who prefers the previous year (Olymp. 99, 2) 
—and from Bohnecke, who vindicates the year affirmed by Dionysius 
(Olymp. 99, 4)* 

Mr. Clinton fixes the first month of Olymp, 99, 3, as the month in which 
Demosthen6s was bom. This appears to me greater precision than the 
evidence warrants. 

1 Plutarch, Deinosth. c. 4; ^Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p, 78, c. 57 ; 
Demosth. cont. Aphob. B, p. 835. According to Aeschines, Gylon was 
put on his trial for having betrayed Nymphceum to the enemy, but not 
appearing, was sentenced to death in his absence, and became an exile. 
He then went to Bosphorus (Pantikapaeum), obtained the favour of the 
king (probably Satyrus—see Mr. Clinton’s Appendix on the kings of 
Bosphorus—Fasti Hellenic. Append, xiii. p. 2S2), together with the giant 
■of a district called Kepi, and married the daughter of a rich man there ; by 
whom he had two daughters. In after-days, he sent these two daughters 
to Athens, where one of them, KleobulS, was married to the elder Demo¬ 
sthenes. ^Eschin^s has probably exaggerated the gravity of the sentence 
against Gylon, who seems only to have been fined. The guai dians of 
Demosthenes assert no more than that Gylon was fined, and died with the 
fine unpaid, while Demosthenes asserts that the fine was paid. 

Upon the facts here stated by riJschin£s a few explanatory remarks will 
be useful. Demosthenes being born 382-381 b.c., this would probably 
throw the birth of his mother KleobulS to some period near the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, 405-404 B.C. We see, therefore, that the establish¬ 
ment of Gylon in the kingdom of Bosphorus, and his nuptial connexion, 
there formed, must have taken place during the closing years of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war; between 412 B. c. (the year after the Athenian catastrophe 
at Syracuse) and 405 b.c. 

These were years of great misfortune to Athens. After the disaster at 
Syracuse, she could no longer maintain ascendency over, or grant protec¬ 
tion to, a distant tributary like Nymphomm in the Tauric Chersonese. It 
was therefore natural that the Athenian citizens there settled, engaged pro¬ 
bably in the export trade of corn to Athens, should seek security by making 
■the best bargain they could with the neighbouring kings of Bosphorus. In 
ithis transaction Gylon seems to have stood conspicuously forward, gaining 
both favour and profit to himself. And when, after the close of the war, 
'the corn trade again became comparatively unimpeded, he was in a situa- 
ition to carry it on upon a large and lucrative scale. Another example of 
'Greeks who gained favour, held office, and made fortunes, under Salyrus 
iin the Bosphorus, is riven in the OraLio (xvii.) Trnpezitica of Isokrat£s, 
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become rich as a proprietor of land and exporter of corn in 
Bosphorus, sent his two daughters to Athens; where, possess¬ 
ing handsome dowries, they married two Athenian citizens— 
Demochares and the elder Demosthenes. The latter was a 
man of considerable wealth, and canied on two distinct manu¬ 
factories ; one of swords or knives, employing thirty-two slaves 
—the other, of couches or beds, employing twenLy. In the new 
schedule of citizens and of taxable property, introduced in the 
archonship of Nausinikus (37S b.c.), the elder Demosthenes 
was enrolled among the richest class, the leaders of Symmories. 
But he died about 375 n.c., leaving his son Demosthenes seven 
years old, with a younger daughter about five years of age. 
The boy and his large paternal property were confided to the 
care of three guardians named under his father's will. These 
guardians—though the father, in hopes of ensuring their fidelity, 
had bequeathed to them considerable legacies, away from his 
own son, and though all of them were rich men as well as family 
connexions and friends—administered the property with such 
negligence and dishonesty, that only a sum comparatively small 
was left, when they came to render account to their ward. At 
the age of sixteen years complete, DemosLhenes attained his 
civil majority, and became entitled by the Athenian law to the 
administration of his own property. During his minority, his 
guardians had continued to enroil him among the wealthiest 
class (as his father had ranked before), and to pay the increased 
rate of direct taxation chargeable upon that class; but the real 
sum handed over to him by his guardians was too small to 
justify such a position. Though his father had died worth 
fourteen talents,—which would be diminished by the sums 
bequeathed as legacies, but ought to have been increased in 
greater proportion by the interest on the property for the ten 
years of minotity, had it been properly administered—the sum 
paid to young Demosthenes on his majority was less than two 
talents, while the guardians not only gave in dishonest accounts, 
but professed not to be able to produce the father's will. After 
repeated complaints and remonstrances, he brought a judicial 
action against one of them—Aphobus, and obtained a verdict 

s. 3, 14. Compaie alsn the case of Mantitheus the Athenian (Lysias pro 
Mantitheo, Or. xvi. s. 4), who was sent by his father to reside with 
Satyrus for some time, before the close of the Peloponnesian war; which 
shows that Satyrus was at that lime, whenNympIueum was probably placed 
under his protection, in friendly relations with Athens. 

I may remark that the woman whom Gylon married, though Hischin£s 
calls her a Scythian woman, may be supposed more piobably to have been 
the daughter of some Greek (not an Athenian) resident in Bosphorus. 
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carrying damages to the amount or ten talents. Payment how¬ 
ever was still evaded by the debtor. Five speeches remain 
delivered by Demosthenes, three against Aphobus, two against 
Onelor, brother-in-law of Aphobus. At the date of thelatest 
oration, Demosthenes had still received nothing; nor do we 
know how much he ultimately realised, though it would seem 
that the difficulties thrown in his way were such as Lo compel 
him to forego the greater part of the claim. Nor is it certain 
whether he ever brought the actions, of which he speaks as 
intended, against the other two guardians Dcmophon and 
Therippides. 1 

Demosthenes received during his youth the ordinary gram¬ 
matical and rhetorical education of a wealthy Athenian. Even 
as a boy, he is said to have manifested extraordinary appetite 
and interest for rhetorical exercise. By earnest entreaty, he 
prevailed on his tutors to conduct him to hear ICallistratus, one 
of the ablest speakers in Athens, delivering an harangue in the 
Dikastery on the matter of Oropus. 2 This harangue, pro¬ 
ducing a profound impression upon Demosthenes, stimulated 
his fondness for rhetorical studies. Still more was the passion 
excited, when on attaining his majority he found himself 
cheated of most of his paternal property, and constrained to 
claim his rights by a suiL at law against his guardians. Being 
obliged, according to Athenian practice, to plead his own cause 
personally, he was made to feel keenly the helpless condition 
of an incompetent speaker, and the necessity of acquiring 

1 DemosLh. cont. Onelor. ii. p. 8S0. KetcoixHTpwov fiyS 1 brtovV) /cal ravr* 
iOeKovra tt oietv vpuV avroiSt rt rwv SeuWw 4flovte(rQe Trpdrreii/. 

That he ultimately got much less than he was entitled to, appears from 
his own statement in die oration against Meidias, p. 540. 

See Westermami, De LUibus quas DemosLhenOs oravit ipse, cap. i. 
pp. 15. lC * 

Plutarch (Vit. X. Orat p. 844) says that he voluntarily refrained from 
enforcing the judgement obtained. I do not clearly nndcistand what is 
meant by .Fschines (cont. Ktesipb, p. 78), when he designates Demosthenes 
as rh, TTttTpfpa icaraye\d(rr <05 irpoepr-vos, 

a Plutarch, Derooslh. c. 5 ; ViL. X, Orator, p, 844 ; Hcrmippus ap. 
Aul, (Jell. iii. 13. Nothing positive can be made out respecting this 
famous trial; neither the date, nor the exact point in question, nor the 
manner in which ICallistratus was concerned in it—nor who weie his oppo¬ 
nents. Many conjectures have been pioposed, dilTering materially one 
fioni the other, and all uncertain. 

These conjectures are brought together and examined in Rehclantz, Vilre 
Iphicratis, Chabiiio, et Timnthei, p. HI-114. 

E» the month of November, 361 b.c., Kallislratus was in exile at 
MethAne in the Thernuuc Gulf. He had been twice condemned to death 
by the Athenians (Dcmosth. cont. PolyU. p. 1221). But when these 
condemnations took place, wc do not know, 
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oratorical power, not simply as an instrument of ambition, but 
even as a means of individual defence and safety. 1 It appears 
also that he was, from childhood, of sickly constitution and 
feeble muscular frame ; so that partly from his own disin¬ 
clination, partly from the solicitude of his mother, he took little 
part either as boy or youth in the exercises of the palaestra. 
His delicate clothing, and somewhat effeminate habits, procured 
for him as a boy the nickname of Batalus, which remained 
attached to him most part of his life, and which his enemies 
tried to connect with degrading imputations. 2 Such compara¬ 
tive bodily disability probably contributed to incite his thirst 
for mental and rhetorical acquisitions, as the only road to 
celebrity open. But it at the same time disqualified him from 
appropriating to himself the full range of a comprehensive 
Grecian education, as conceived by Plato, lsokrates, and 
Aristotle ; an education applying alike to thought, word, and 
action—combining bodily strength, endurance, and fearless¬ 
ness, with an enlarged mental capacity and a power of making 
it felt by speech, The disproportion between the physical 
energy, and the mental force, of Demosthenes, beginning in 
childhood, is recorded and lamented in the inscription placed 
011 his statue after his death. 3 

As a youth of eighteen years of age, Demosthenes found 

1 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 4. Such a view of the necessity of a power of 
public speaking is put forward by KalliklSs in the Gorgias of Plato, pp. 
486, 5 11 , c. 90, 142. r'nv fn)T0ptfci)V ri}P itr rots 8 iKa(fT 7 iptois 8 taari {ovaap, 
&c. Compare Aiislut. Rhetoric, i. I, 3. y A tovov, el t<#J a&nan jufcv alaxpbv 
fiy 8 vmaOai ftoydeiv eavry, \ 6 yv Be, ovic al<rxp 6 v’ ft piaWov 18i6p itrrtv 
apOptbirov rrjs rod a^/xaros xP € ' ia *‘ 

The compaiison of Aristotle is instructive as to the point of view of a 
free Greek. “ If it be disgraceful not to be able to protect yourself by 
your bodily force, it is equally so not to be able to piotccl yourself by 
ynur powers of speaking ; which is in a more peculiar mannei the privilege 
of man.” See also Tacitus, Dialog, de Orator, c. 5. 

2 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 4; ^Eschines cont. Timarch. pp. 17, 18, c. 27, 
with Scholia, De Fal. Leg. p. 41, C. 31, el yap rts crov to tto^k roura 

TrepiKXfafxePos /cal rows pciKaicobs x^a/yfoTcous, h oJs toi/s nark 
rS>v <p(Kwp \ 6 yovs yp&tyeis, ireptepeyuaSf Bof7j eh rhs x e »p«r tup St/tao-Tui/, 
ofjuat tv abrobs, et ns jut) Trpoem&p ravra irotfoetev, airop^ireip efoe yvpcmths 
eft-e dvBpfts eiKyipacrip ^ct0t)to. Compare A£sch. Pal. Leg. p. 45. 

The foundation of the nickname Batalus is not clear, and was differently 
understood by different persons; compare also Libanius, Vita Demosth. 
p. 294, ap. Westermaun, Scriptores Biographici. But it can hardly have 
been a very discreditable foundation, since Demosther.es takes Lhe name to 
himself, De Curonft, p. 289. 

3 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 30. 

El-rrcp ttrqi‘ (muyv 'ywu/.irj, ArjjuHfleycs, 

Opitot 'JSAAqpiw yipi-cv Mcr/ee6aw, 
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himself with a known and good family position at Athens, 
being ranked in the class of lichest citizens and liable to the 
performance of liturgies and trierarchy as his father had been 
before him; 1 yet with a real fortune very inadequate to the 
outlay expected from him—embarrassed by a legal proceeding 
against guardians wealthy as well as unscrupulous—and an 
object of dislike and annoyance from other wealthy men, such 
as Mcidias and his brother Thrasylochus, 2 friends of those 
guardians. His family position gave him a good introduction 
to public affairs, for which he proceeded to train himself care¬ 
fully ; first as a writer of speeches for others, next as a speaker 
in his own pet son. Plato and Isokratcs were both at this 
moment in full celebrity, visited at Athens by pupils from every 
part of Greece; Ismus also, who had studied under Isokrales, 
Wits in great reputation as a composer of judicial harangues for 
plaintiffs or defendants in civil causes. Demosthenes put 
himself under the teaching of lsseus (who is said to have 
assisted him in composing the speeches against his guardians), 
and also profited largely by the discourse of Plato, of Isokratcs, 
and others. As an ardent aspirant he would seek instruction 
from most of the best sources, theoretical as welt as practical 
—writers as well as lecturers. 3 * * * * 8 But besides living teachers, 
there was one of the past generation who contributed largely 
to his improvement. He studied Thucydides with indefatigable 
labour and attention ■ according to one account, he copied the 
whole history eight times over with his own hand; according to 
another, he learnt it all by heart, so as to be able to rewrite it 
from memory when the manuscript was accidentally destroyed. 
Without minutely criticising these details, we ascertain at least 
that Thucydides was the object of his peculiar study and imita¬ 
tion. How much the composition of Demosthenes was 
fashioned by the reading of Thucydides—reproducing the 

1 Position of Demosthenes, irarlfp rpnwapxifcb? — XP vcr * a KpTjirts, Kara 

Tllvtiapov, &c. (Lucian, Encomium Demosth. vol. Hi. p. 499, ed. Ecilz.). 

0 See the account given by Demosthenes (cont Meidiam, pp. 539, 540) 

of the manner in which Moidias and Thrasylochus first began their perse¬ 

cution of him, while the suit against his guardians was still going on. 

These guardians attempted to get rid of the suit by inducing Thrasylochus 
to force upon him an exchange of properties (Antidosis), tendered by 
Thrasylochus, who had just been put down for a trierarcliy. If the ex¬ 
change had been effected, Thrasylochus would have given the guardians a 
release. Demosthenes could only avoid it by consenting to incur the cost 

of the trierarchy —20 mime. 

8 Demosthenes both studied attentively the dialogues, and heard the dis¬ 
course, ofrinto (Cicero, llrutns, 31, 121 ; Orator, 4, 15 j Plutaich, Vit. X, 
Orator, p. S44). Tacitus, Dialog dc Orator, c. 32, 
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daring, majestic and impressive phraseology, yet without the 
overstrained brevity and involutions of that great historian— 
and contriving to blend with it a perspicuity and grace not 
inferior to Lysias—may be seen illustialed in the elaborate 
criticism of the rhetor Dionysius. 1 

While thus striking out for himself a bold .and original style, 
Demosthenes had still greater difficulties to overcome in regard 
to the external requisites of an orator. He was not endowed 
by nature, like /Kschines, with a magnificent voice; nor, like 
Demades, with a ready flow of vehement improvisation. His 
thoughts required to he put together by careful pieparation ; his 
voice was bad and even lisping—his brealh short—his gesticu¬ 
lation ungraceful; moreover he was overawed and embarrassed 
by the manifestations of the multitude. Such an accumulation 
of natural impediments were at least equal to those of which 
Isolcrates complains, as having debarred him all his life from 
addressing the public assembly, and restrained him to a select 
audience of friends or pupils. The energy and success with 
which Demosthenes overcame his defects, in such manner 
as to satisfy a critical assembly like the Athenian, is one of the 
most memorable circumstances in the general history of self- 
education. Repeated humiliation and repulse only spurred 
him on to fresh solitary efforts for improvement. He corrected 
his defective elocution by speaking with pebbles in his mouth ; 
he prepared himself to overcome the noise of the assembly by 
declaiming in stormy weather on the sea-shore of Phalerum; 
he opened his lungs by running, and extended his powers of 
holding breath by pronouncing sentences in marching up-hill; 
he sometimes passed two or three months without interruption 
in a subterranean chamber, practising night and day either in 
composition or declamation, and shaving one-half of his head 
in order to disqualify himself from going abroad. After several 
trials without success before the assembly, his courage was on 
the point of giving way, when Eunomus and other old citizens 
reassured him by comparing the matter of his speeches to those 
of Perikles, and exhorting him to persevere a little longer in the 
correction of his external defects. On another occasion, he 
was pouring forth his disappointment to Satyrus the actor, who 
undertook to explain to him the cause, desiring him to repeat 
in his own way a speech out of Sophokles, which he (Satyrus) 
proceeded to repeat after him, with suitable accent and delivery. 
Demosthenes, profoundly struck with the difference, began 

3 Dionys. Hal. Dl* Thucydidc Judicium, p. 944} De Admit ah, Vi 
Diceml. Dcmosthen. pp. 982, 98^. 
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anew the task of self-improvement; probably taking constant 
lessons from good models. In his unremitting private practice, 
he devoted himself especially to acquiring a graceful action, 
keeping watch on all his movements while declaiming before a 
tall looking-glass. 1 After pertinacious efforts for several years, 
he was rewarded at length with complete success. His delivery 
became full of decision and vehemence, highly popular with 
the general body of the assembly ; though some critics censured 
his modulation as artificial and out of nature, and savouring of 
low stage effect; while others, in the same spirit, condemned 
his speeches as over-laboured and smelling of the lamp. 2 

So great was the importance assigned by Demosthenes him¬ 
self to these external means of effect, that he is said to have 
pronounced “Action” to be the first, second, and third 
requisite for an orator. If we grant this estimate to be correct, 
with reference to actual hearers—we must recollect that his 
speeches are (not less truly than the history of Thucydides) 

1 These and other details are given in Plutarch’s Life of Demosthenes, 
c. 4, 9. They depend upon good evidence; for he cites Demetrius the 
rhalerean, who heard them lumself from Demosthenes in the latter years 
of his life. The sublenauean chamber where Demosthenes practised was 
shown at Athens even in the time of Plutarch. 

Cicero (who also refers to Demetrius Phalerens), De Divinat. ii. 46, 96. 
Lihnnius, Zosimus, and Photius, give geneially the same statements, with 
some variations. 

3 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 9. *Eircl r6\pav ye feed 8dp<ros of \ex 84 ures W 
avrov \6yoi ruu ypatytvrwv pakkov elxov tf T( SeT irurreveii' "E.paroffQhet 
iea\ Ayprirpttp rip Qnkripei ku\ rots ttoijtUKoTs. ^O.v ‘EparoffO^ijr (pijffiu 
abrbv iir rots \6yots irokkaxov yeyovevai 7 rapaj 8 aicxoVj A Si $«\ 7 ip€vs 
rbv %itjjLerpov iicetvav tiptcov opt6(rat rrore irpbs rbv bi}pov So*ff€p £p0ou<ri- 
utvra. Again, c. II. ToTs fibv oZv ttoAAoTs viroicptvdfievos tfpeatce Bavfxarras, 
ol 8e xapfej/Tes raireivhv fiyavvro icol ayevves avrov rb vkutr/ta ica l 
fiakaiedv, &v teal Aij^rptos 6 tyakfipevs itrnv. 

This sentence is illustrated by a passage in Quintilian, i. 8. 2. “Sit 
autem in primis lectio virilis, et cum suavitate quadam gravis: et non 
quidem prosoe similis—quia carmen est, et se poctse canere testantur— 
non lamen in canticum dissoluta, nec plasmaffi (lit nunc a plerisque fit) 
effeminata.” 

The meaning of p/anna, in the technical language of rhetoricians con- 
tempoiary with Quintilian, seems different from that which it bears in 
Dionysius, p. 1060-106 r, But whether Plutarch has exactly rendered to 
us what Demetrius jPhalcreus said of Demosthen£s—whether Demetrius 
spoke of the modulation of Demosthenes as being low and vulgar—l can¬ 
not but doubt. ^Eschin^s urges very different lepi caches against him— 
overmuch labour and affectation, but combined with bitterness and 
malignity (adv. Ktesiph, p. 77—S6)* He denounces the character of 
Demosthenes as low and vulgar—but not his oratorical delivery. The 
expression SHfjtep ip6ovffi«P t which Plutarch cites from Demetrius Phalejeus, 
hardly suits well will) raveivbv teal hyevvh* 
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“ an everlasting possession rather than a display for momentary 
effect.” Even among his contemporaries the effect of the 
speeches, when read apart from the speaker, was very powerful. 
There were some who thought that their full excellence could 
only be thus appreciated while to the after-world, who know 
them only by reading, they have been and still are the objects 
of an admiration reaching its highest pitch in the enthusiastic 
sentiment of the fastidious rhetor Dionysius. 1 2 * The action of 
Demosthenes—consummate as it doubtless was, and highly as 
he may himself have prized an accomplishment so laboriously 
earned—produced its effect only in conjunction with the 
matter of Demosthenes; his thoughts, sentiments, words, and 
above all, his sagacity in appreciating and advising on the actual 
situation. His political wisdom, and his lofty patriotic ideals 
are in truth quite as remarkable as his oratory. By what 
training he attained either the one or the other of these qualities, 
we are unfortunately not permitted to know. Our informants 
have little interest in him except as a speaker; they tell us 
neither what he learnt, nor from whom, nor by what com¬ 
panions, or party-associates, his political point of view was 
formed. But we shall hardly err in supposing that his attentive 
meditation of Thucydides supplied him, not merely with force 
and majesty of expression, but also with that conception of 
Athens in her foretime which he is perpetually impressing on 
his countrymen—Athens at the commencement of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, in days of exuberant energy, and under the 
advice of her noblest statesman. 

In other respects, we are left in ignorance as to the mental 
history of Demosthenes. Before he acquired reputation as a 
public adviser, he was already known as a logographer, or 
composer of discourses to be delivered either by speakers in 
the public assembly or by litigants in the Dikastery; for which 
compositions he was paid, according to usual practice at Athens. 
He had also pleaded in person before the Dikastery; in 
support of an accusation preferred by others against a law, 
proposed by Leptines, for abrogating votes of immunity passed 
by the city in favour of individuals, and restraining such grants 

1 Plutarch, Demos til, c. ii. Alffiuva S 4 fatnp ''Ep/utmros, ipuryBepra 
irepl rup ird\at far6pup «ol tup kclQ 9 avrhv , ehreti/, ws itKovtaP fAeV Up ns 
iBnfaaffev ixclvovs sfotierflus tca\ /xeyaXonpeirus r$ fapttp SiaXeyofitvovs, 
^vaytvucrKSpLSPOL 5£ of Ayjx o<r 94vovs \6yot ira\b T 7 ? Karat r/ceurj «al 
Bvpdfjut biatpGpovfftP. 

2 Dionys. IlaL De Adm, Vi Dicend. Demosth, p. T022, a very remark¬ 

able passage. 
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in future. Nothing is more remarkable, in this speech against 
Leptines, than the intensity with which the young speaker 
enforces on the people the necessity of strict and faithful 
adherence to engagements, in spite of great occasional incon¬ 
venience in so doing. It would appear that he was in habitual 
association with some wealthy youths—among others, with 
Apollodorus son of the wealthy banker Pasion—whom he 
undertook to instruct in the art of speaking. This we learn 
from the denunciations of his rival yEsehines; 1 who accuses him 
of having thus made his way into various wealthy families— 
especially where there was an orphan youth and a widowed 
mother—using unworthy artifices to defraud and ruin them. 
How much truth there may be in such imputations, we cannot 
tell. But .tfCschines was not unwarranted in applying to his 
rival the obnoxious appellations of logographer and sophist; 
appellations all the more disparaging, because Demosthenes 
belonged to a trierarchic family, of the highest class in point of 
wealth. 2 

It will be proper here to notice another contemporary 
adviser, who stands in marked antithesis and rivalry to Demo¬ 
sthenes. Phokion was a citizen of small means, son of a pestle- 
maker. Bom about the year 402 b.c., he was about twenty 
years older than Demosthenes. At what precise time his 
political importance commenced, we do not know; but he 
lived to the great age of 84, and was a conspicuous man 
throughout the last half-century of his life. He becomes known 
first as a military officer, having served in subordinate com¬ 
mand under Chabrias, to whom he was greatly attached, at the 
battle of Naxos in 376 b.c. He was a man of thorough 
personal bravery, and considerable talents for command; of 
hardy and enduring temperament, insensible to cold or fatigue; 
strictly simple in his habits, and above all, superior to every 
kind of personal corruption. His abstinence from plunder and 
peculation, when on naval expeditions, formed an honourable 
contrast with other Athenian admirals, and procured for him 


1 ASsnhincs cont. Tim arch. pp. 16, 24. 

a 2Eschin£s cont. Timaichum, pp. 13, 17, 25, cont. Ktesiphont. p, 7S. 
Ilepl 5e rfy lead’ jipepw Biairav r(s rpiypdpxov \oyoypdtpos 

WGfpdwit ra 7 rc Kwmye\d(rrws irpoefievoSi && 

See also Demosthenes, Do Fa Is. Legat. p. 417--420. 

Compare the shame of the rich youth ^ Hippokrates, in the Platonic 
dialogue called Protagoras, when the idea is broached that he is about to 
visit Protagoras for the purpose of becoming himself a sophist (Plato, 
Fiutapnr. pp. 154 F, 163 A, cap. 8 xy). 
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much esteem on the part of the maritime allies. Hence 
probably his surname of Fhokion the Good. 1 

I have already remarked how deep and strong was the hold 
acquired on the Athenian people, by any public man who once 
established for himself a character above suspicion on the score 
of personal corruption. Among Athenian politicians, but too 
many were not innocent on this point; moreover, even when 
a man was really innocent, there were often circumstances in 
his life which rendered more or less of doubt admissible 
against him. Thus Demosthenes—being known not only as 
a person of somewhat costly habits, but also as frequenting 
wealthy houses, and receiving money for speeches composed 
or rhetoric communicated—was sure to be accused, justly or 
unjustly, by his enemies, of having cheated rich clients, and 
would never obtain unquestioned credit for a high pecuniary 
independence, even in regard to the public affairs ; although 
he certainly was not corrupt, nor generally believed to be 
corrupt—at least during the period which this volume embraces, 
down to the death of Philip. 2 But Phokion would receive 
neither money nor gifts from any one—was notoriously and 
obviously poor—went barefoot and without an upper garment 
even in very cold weather—had only one female slave to attend 
on his wiFe; while he had enjoyed commands sufficient to 
enrich him if he had chosen. His personal incorruptibility 
thus stood forth prominently to the public eye. Combined as 
it was with bravery and fair generalship, it procured for him 
testimonies of confidence greater than those accorded even to 
Perikles. He was elected no less than forty-five times to the 
annual office of Strategus or General of the city—that is, one 
of the Board of Ten so denominated, the greatest executive 
function at Athens—and elected too, without having ever on 
any occasion solicited the office, or even been present at the 
choice. 3 In all Athenian history, we read of no similar multipli- 

1 /Elian, V. II. iii. 47; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 10; Cornelius Nepos 
Phokion, c. 1. 

2 I introduce here this reservation as to time, not as meaning to aflhin 

the contrary with regard to the period after Philip’s death, but as wishing 
to postpone for the present Lhe consicleiation of the later charges against 
Demosthenes—the leeeipt of money from Persia, and the abstraction from 
the treasures of Harpalus. I shall examine these poinLs at the proper 
time. * 

3 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 8. ‘O p.o\oyetTai 7ap, iirt irevre teal Tcrra-apa/covra 

o-rpariiyias H\a$ev ovB 1 &ira£ apxatparlois Traparvxcov, a A. A.* airdvra perairep- 
irofievwv aurhv ael «al x ei P 0T0V0 ^ J/T0,l/ t Oauftd(eiv robs owe e3 tppovovvras 
rbu Brjfioir, t hi irKeiffra rou Qtatctwos tortiepovovras abrtp wd c-hnfwo$ 
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cation of distinct appointments and honours to the same 
individual. 

According to the picture of Athens and hei democracy, as 
usually presented by historians, we are taught to believe that 
the only road open to honours or political influence, was, by 
a seductive address, and by courting the people with fine 
speeches, unworthy flaLtery, or unmeasured promises. Those 
who take this view of the Athenian character, will find it 
difficult to explain the career of Phokion. He was no orator 
—from disdain rather than incompetence. 1 Besides receiving 
a good education, he had profited by the conversation of Plato 
as well as of Xenokrates, in the Academy; 2 and we are not 
surprised that in their school he contracted a contempt for 
popular oratory, as well as a love for brief, concentrated, 
pungent reply. Once when about to speak in public, he was 
observed to be particularly absorbed in thought. “You seem 
meditative, Phokion,” said a friend. “Ay, by Zeus,” was the 
reply—“ I am meditating whether I cannot in some way abridge 
the speech which I am just about to address to the Athenians,” 
He knew so well, however, on what points to strike, that his 
telling brevity, strengthened by the weight of character and 
position, cut through the fine oratory of Demosthenes more 
effectively than any counter-oratory from men like iEschines. 
Demosthenes himself greatly feared Phokion as an opponent, 
and was heard to observe, on seeing him rise to speak, “Here 
comes the cleaver of my harangues.” 8 Polyeuktus—himself 
an orator and a friend of Demosthenes—drew a distinction 
highly complimentary to Phokion, by saying—“That Demo¬ 
sthenes was the finest orator, but Phokion the most formidable 
in speech.” 4 In public policy, in means of political effect, 
and in personal character—Phokion was the direct antithesis of 
Demosthenes; whose warlike eloquence, unwarlike disposition, 
paid speech-writing, and delicate habits of life—he doubtless 
alike despised. 


srdtrore fjurfie vpd^uvros vrpbs %^P tp t robs jBacriAeZ? roTs tt&\a£i 

XpV<rdai per a rb icarh X €t pbs flScup, #Xpi?TO dStos rois pev tcaptyorepois zeal 
lhapris Iv ircttSias fie pet Sripaycuyols, &rl Se r<h &pX& s v^^tov teal 
a’^iroufid^wv t?»v afxrrripdraTov /col tppavtp&rurov iicdXei r&v voMtuv koI pivov 
-J) paKKov rats fiovK^crenv avrov Kal dp ficus dvriTuardpevov. 

1 Tacit. Dialog, de Clar, Orator, c. 2. “Aper, communi emditionc 
imbutus, contemn chat potius literas quam nesciebat.” 

9 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 4, 14. 

8 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 5. 7; r&v 4puv \6ywv /eoiris irdpetrrtr. 

4 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 5 . ehre/p — 3ri (rfirtop plv Hpurros efy Ai}{io(r84p‘Qs i 
eiiretv fie fie "drew- * <5 v 
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As Phokion had in his nature little of the professed orator, 
so he had still less of the flatterer. He affected and sustained 
the character of a blunt soldier, who speaks out his full mind 
without suppression or ornament, careless whether it be 
acceptable to hearers or not. 1 His estimate of his countrymen 
was thoroughly and undisguisedly contemptuous. This is 
manifest in his whole proceedings; and appears especially in 
the memorable remark ascribed to him, on an occasion when 
something that he had said in the public assembly met with 
peculiar applause. Turning round to a friend, he asked—“ Have 
I not unconsciously said something bad ? ” His manners, more¬ 
over, were surly and repulsive, though his disposition is said to 
have been kind. He had learnt in the Academy a sort of 
Spartan self-suppiession and rigour of life. 2 No one ever saw 
him either laughing, or weeping, or bathing in the public 
baths. 

If then Phokion attained the unparalleled honour of being 
chosen forty-five times general, we may be sure that there were 
other means of reaching it besides the arts of oratory and 
demagogy. AVe may indeed ask with surprise, how it was 
possible for him to attain it, in the face of so many repulsive 
circumstances, by the mere force of bravery and honesty; 
especially as he never performed any super eminent service, 3 
though on various occasions he conducted himself with credit 
and ability. The answer to this question may be found in the 
fact, that Phokion, though not a flatterer of the people, went 
decidedly along with the capital weakness of the people. 
While despising their judgement, he manifested no greater fore¬ 
sight, as to the public interests and security of Athens, than 
they did. The Athenian people had doubtless many infirmities 
and committed many errors; but the worst error of all, during 
the interval between 360-336 B.C., was their unconquerable re¬ 
pugnance to the efforts, personal and pecuniary, required for 
prosecuting a hearty war against Philip. Of this aversion to a 
strenuous foreign policy, Phokion made himself the champion ; 4 
addressing, in his own vein, sarcastic taunts against those who 

1 So Tacitus, after reporting the exact reply of the tribune Subrius 
Flavius, when examined as an accomplice in the conspiracy against Nero 
—“ Ipsn retuli verba: quia non, ut Senecas, vulgata erant; nec minus 
nosci decebat sensus militaris viri incomptos sed vulidos.” 

2 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 4, 5, 

8 Cornelius Nepos (Phokion, c. 1) found in his authors no account of 
the military exploits of Phokion, but much about his personal integrity. 

* Plutarch, Phokion, c. 8. Outo» Bh (rvvrd^as kavrbv iiroXtrevero /i\v 
ael irpi>r elpijprjv /cal 'heux^ av t &c. 
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called for action against Philip, as if they were mere brawlers 
and cowards, watching for opportunities to enrich themselves 
at the public expense. Eubulus the orator was among the 
leading statesmen who formed what may be called the 
peace-party at Athens, and who continually resisted or dis¬ 
couraged energetic warlike efforts, striving to keep out of sight 
the idea of Philip as a dangerous enemy. Of this peace-party, 
there were doubtless some who acted corruptly, in the direct 
pay of Philip. But many others of them, without any taint of 
personal corruption, espoused the same policy merely because 
they found it easier for the time to administer the city under 
peace than under war—because war was burdensome and 
disagreeable, to themselves as well as to their fellow-citizens— 
and because they either did not, or would not, look forward to 
the consequences of inaction. Now it was a gieat advantage 
to this peace-party, who wanted a military leader as partner to 
their civil and rhetorical leaders, to strengthen themselves by 
a colleague like Phokion; a man not only of unsuspected 
probity, but peculiarly disinterested in advising peace, since 
his importance would have been exalted by war. 1 Moreover 
most of the eminent military leaders had now come to love 
only the licence of war, and to disdain the details of the war- 
office at home; while Phokion, 3 and he almost alone among 
them, was content to stay at Athens, and keep up that com¬ 
bination of civil with military efficiency which had been 
formerly habitual. Hence he was sustained, by the peace-party 
and by the aversion to warlike effort prevalent among the 
public, in a sort of perpetuity of the strategic functions, without 
any solicitation or care for personal popularity on his own part. 

The influence of Phokion as a public adviser, during the 
period embraced in this volume, down to the battle of 
Chaeroneia, was eminently mischievous to Athens; all the more 
mischievous, partly (like that of Nilcias) from the respectability 
of his personal qualities—partly because he espoused and 
sanctioned the most dangerous infirmity of the Athenian mind. 
His biographers mislead our judgement by pointing our atten¬ 
tion chiefly to the last twenty years of his long life, after the 
battle of Chaeroneia, At that time, when the victorious 
military force of Macedonia had been fully organised and that 
of Greece comparatively prostrated, it might be argued plausibly 
(I do not say decisively, even then) that submission to Mace- 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c, 16, See the first repartee there ascribed to 
Phokion. 

a PJmarch, Phoki/m, c. 7 . 
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donia, had become a fatal necessity; and that attempts to resist 
could only end by converting bad into worse. But the peace- 
policy of Phokion—which might be called prudence, after the 
accession of Alexander—was ruinously imprudent as well as 
dishonourable during the reign of Philip. The odds were all 
against Philip in his early years; they shifted and became more 
and more in his favour, only because his game was played well, 
and that of his opponents badly. The superiority of force was 
at first so much on the side of Athens, that if she had been 
willing to employ it, she might have made sure of keeping 
Philip at least within the limits of Macedonia. All depended 
upon her will; upon the question, whether her citizens were 
prepared in their own minds to incur the expense and fatigue 
of a vigorous foreign policy—whether they would handle their 
pikes, open their purses, and forego the comforts of home, for 
the maintenance of Grecian and Athenian liberty against a 
growing, but not as yet irresistible, destroyer. To such a 
sacrifice the Athenians could not bring themselves to submit; 
and in consequence of that reluctance, they were driven in the 
end to a much graver and more irreparable sacrifice—the loss 
of liberty, dignity, and security. Now it was precisely at such 
a moment, and when such a question was pending, that the 
influence of the peace-loving Phokion was most ruinous. His 
anxiety that the citizens should be buried at home in their own 
sepulchres—his despair, mingled with contempt, of his country¬ 
men and their refined habits—his hatred of the orators who 
might profit by an increased war-expenditure 1 —all contributed 
to make him discourage public effort, and await passively the 
preponderance of the Macedonian arms; thus playing the game 
of Philip, and siding, though himself incorruptible, with the 
orators in Philip’s pay. 

The love of peace, either in a community, or in an indi¬ 
vidual, usually commands sympathy without further inquiry, 
though there are times of growing danger from without, in 
which the adviser of peace is the worst guide that can be 
followed. Since the Peloponnesian war, a revolution had been 
silently going on in Greece, whereby the duties of soldiership 
had passed to a great degree from citizen militia into the hands 
of paid mercenaries. The resident citizens generally had be¬ 
come averse to the burthen of military service; while on the 
other hand the miscellaneous aggregate of Greeks willing to 
carry arms anywhere and looking merely for pay, had greatly 
augmented. Very differently had the case once stood. The 
1 Sec the replies of Phokion in Plutarch, Phokion, c. 23, 
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Athenian citizen of 432 b.c. —by concurrent testimony of the 
eulogist Perikles and of the unfriendly Corinthians—was ever 
ready to brave the danger, fatigue, and privation, of foreign 
expeditions, for the glory of Athens. “ He accounted it 
holiday work to do duty in her service (it is an enemy who 
speaks 2 ); he wasted his body for her as though it had been 
the body of another.” Embracing with passion the idea of 
imperial Athens, he knew that she could only be upheld by the 
energetic efforts of her individual citizens, and that the talk in 
her public assemblies, though useful as a preliminary to action, 
was mischievous if allowed as a substitute for action. 2 Such 
was the Pcrildean Athenian of 431 b.c. But this energy had 
been crushed in the disasters closing the Peloponnesian war, 
and had never again revived. The Demosthenic Athenian of 
360 b.c. had as it were grown old. Pugnacity, Pan-Hellenic 
championship, and the love of enterprise, had died within him. 
He was a quiet, home-keeping, refined citizen, attached to the 
democratic constitution, and executing with cheerful pride his 
ordinary city-duties under it; but immersed in industrial or 
professional pursuits, in domestic comforts, in the impressive 
manifestations of the public religion, in the atmosphere of 
discussion and thought, intellectual as well as political. To 

1 I have more than once referred to the memorable picture of the 
Athenian character, in contrast with the Spuilan, drawn by the Corinthian 
envoy at Sparta in 432 B.C. (Thucyd. i. 70, 71). Among the many 
attributes indicative of exuberant energy and activity, I select those which 
were most required, and most found wanting, as the means ofkeeping back 
Philip. 

Z. Tlapd SuPafitP roXprjTai, tea) irapa yvdtpnv tcivBvrevra!, teal 4 tt\ rots Setvots 

ev 4 \ir t 5 es, 

2. ^katzvoi izpbs bjJLas /ieA\7jTcU, Kai fair 0 B1)pH)T cl\ 7 Tpbs ivSyfiordrovs 
(in opposition to you, Spaitans). 

3 To 7s fx\v b.X\or ptardroi 5 virbp ri} $ v 6 \ etas XP& ym 

rai, Tp 7 vd/My oticuordTp 4s rb 'trpdffffeiv ti uirep auTTjf, &c. 

4 . Kal TauT a perk irAvav vdvra tea l tctvBtivuv 5 1 * ti\ov toC 
alcbvos fioxBovffi f tea} airoXavovff ip 4h&x i(rTa T ^ >)/ v^apxAvrcoP , 
Sid tJi del /CTacrflat «al p-frre eoprtyp &\\o rt fiyelffBat $ ri> rd 84ovra 
ir put a. 1 re obxfapQv i}(rvxiav Bt.irpdyfj.ova 3 ) iurx*>Xtav rfoavov, 8c c. 

To the same purpose Pedicles expresses himself in his funeral oration of 
the ensuing year ; extolling the vigour and courage of his countrymen, os 
alike forward and indefatigable—yeL as combined also with a love of public 
discussion, and a taste for all the refinements of peaceful and intellectual 
life (Thucyd. ii. 40, 41). 

2 Thucyd. ii. 40, 41, 43. r^s 7rdA.e<os Buvap.tv «afl’ fipepav Kpytp flew pivovs 
*al ipao-r&s ytyvojaAvovs avri}f, teal tirav itfiiP fieydXv clvai, ivdupovfjLivavs 
tin roKfA&Prss ml ytyv^o'/covrer rd 84 opra feed 4 v ruis fyyots aierxvpAfxevoi 
HvRpes ct&Td ^lerditraproj See, 

Compare ii. 63—the last speech of PerikJ£s. 
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renounce all this for foreign and continued military .seivice, he 
considered as a hardship not to be endured, except under the 
pressure of danger near and immediate. Precautionary exi¬ 
gencies against distant perils, however real, could not be brought 
home to his feelings; even to pay others for serving in his 
place, was a duty which he could scarcely be induced to 
perform. 

Not merely in Athens, but also among the Peloponnesian 
allies of Sparta, the resident citizens had contracted the like 
indisposition to military service. In the year 431 b.c., these 
Peloponnesians (here too we have the concurrent testimony of 
Perikl£s and Archidamus 1 ) had been forward for service with 
their persons, and only backward when asked for money. In 
383 b.c., Sparta found them so reluctant to join her standard, 
especially for operations beyond sea, that she was forced to 
admit into her confederacy the principle of pecuniary commu¬ 
tation ; - just as Athens had done (about 460-450 b.c.) with 
the unwarlike islanders enrolled in her confederacy of Delos. 8 

Amidst this increasing indisposition to citizen military 
service, the floating, miscellaneous, bands who made soldiership 
a livelihood under any one who would pay them, increased in 
number from year to year. In 402-401 b.c., when the Cyreian 
army (the Ten Thousand Greeks) were levied, it had been 
found difficult to bring so many together; large premiums 
were given to the chiefs or enlisting agents; the recruits con¬ 
sisted, in great part, of settled men tempted by lucrative 
promises away from their homes. 4 But active men ready for 
paid foreign service were perpetually multiplying, from poverty, 
exile, or love of enterprise; 6 they were put under constant 

1 Thucyd. i. 80, 81, 141. 

9 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, sr. The allied cities furnished mont»y instead 
of men in the expedition of Mnasippus to Korkyra (Xenoph, Hellen. vi. 
2, 16). 

3 Thucyd. 1. 99. 

* Isokrates, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. 112.tV iiceivois Bh rots xpwVoip 

ovk ftp tevucbp ovB4p, &trr huaytcaCApevai £euo\oye?p 4tc tup irdteuv, ttA4op 
& vii\tfTKov els t as BtBofiipas rois crv?^\4yov<ri Btapeds^ T7JF ets tous (TTpaTitibras 

About the liberal rewards of Cyrus to the generals Klearchus, Proxunus, 
and others, for getting together the army, and to the soldiers themselves 
also, see Xenoph. Anabas. i, I, 9; i. 3, 4; iii. i, 4; vi. 8, 48. 

6 See the mention of the mercenary Greeks in the scivice of the 
satrapess Mania in Mo\\s— of the satraps Tissaphern£s and Pharnabazus, 
and of the Spartan Agcsilaus—of Iphikiates and otheis, Xenoph. Hellen, 
iii. 1, 13 ; iii. 3, 15 ; iv. 2, 5 ; iv. 3, 15 ; iv. 4, 14 ; iv. 8, 35; vii. 5, 10. 

Compare Harpokration— 'EspikBp 4 v KopipOtp —-and Demosthenes, Philipp, 
i. p. 46. 
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training and greatly improved, by Iphikrates and others, as 
pnltasts or light infantry to serve in conjunction with the citizen 
force of hoplites. Jason of Phene brought together a greater 
and better-trained mercenary force than had ever been seen 
since the Cyreians in their upward march; 1 the Phokians also 
in the Sacied AVar, having command over the Delphian treasures, 
surrounded themselves with a formidable array of mercenary 
soldiers. There arose (as in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in modem Europe) Condottieri like Charidemus and 
others—generals having mercenary bands under their command, 
and hiring themselves out to any prince or potentate who would 
employ and pay them. Of these armed rovers—poor, brave, 
desperate, and held by no civic tics—Isokrates makes repeated 
complaint, as one of the most serious misfortunes of Greece. 2 
Such wanderers, indeed, usually formed the natural emigrants 
in new colonial enterprises. But it so happened that few 
Hellenic colonics were formed during the interval between 
400-35° b.c. 1 in fact, the space open to Hellenic colonisa¬ 
tion was becoming more circumscribed by the peace of Antal- 
kidas—by the despotism of Dionysius—and by the increase 
of Lucanians, Bruttians, and the inland powers generally. 
Isokrat£s, while extolling the great service formerly rendered 
to the Hellenic world by Athens, in setting on foot the Ionic 
emigration, and thus providing new homes for so many un¬ 
settled Greeks—insists on the absolute necessity of similar 
means of emigration in his own day. He urges on Philip to 
put himself at the head of an Hellenic conquest of Asia Minor, 
and thus to acquire territory which might furnish settlement 

1 Xcnoph. Hell on. vi. 1, 5. 

8 Isokrates pours forth this complaint in many places : in the fourth or 
Panegyrical Oration (3S0 B.c.) ; in the eighth or Oratio de Pace (356 B.c.) ; 
in the fifth or Oratio ad Philippum (346 B.c.). The latest of these 
discourses is delivered in the strongest language. See Orat. Panegyr. s> 
195. roi/5 5 ’ &rl £evi}s fxerk iratBav /cal yuvatK&P AXatrOat, it oXXobs 5 c 5 t’ 
evdctcus rwv tcaB* ?/jc upetv ijrwavpftv (i.g. to become an ^irheovpos t or paid 
soldier in foreign service) avayica^ofievovs forep rav rots tplXots 

uaxoptevovs 6,irodp^<rKetp t See also Orat. de .Pace (viii.) s. 53, 56, 58; 
Orat, ad Philipp, (v.) s. 112. ovra yhp ‘RAAaSos, &ffre /Sfov 

cfi/ai <rv(TT7io‘ttt arpardirefiov (xel^ou teal icpeTrrov £k tGip irXavcofieuwp % rm 

iroXtrevotihaiv, &c.also s. 142, 149; Orat. de Permutat. (xv.) s. 

122. eu rots (rrparoiredois rots irXavwfisvQts Kararerptufiivos, &c. A 
melancholy picture of the like evils is also presented in the ninth Epistle 
of Isokrates, to Archidamus, s. 9, 12. Compare Dcmosth. cont. Ari¬ 
stocrat. p. 665, s. 162. 

For an example of a disappointed lover who seeks distraction by taking 
foreign military seiviec, see Theokritus, xiv. 5S. 
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to the multitudes of homeless, roving, exiles, who lived by the 
sword, and disturbed the peace of Greece. 1 

This decline of the citizen militia, and growing aversion to 
personal service, or military exercises—together with the con¬ 
temporaneous increase of the professional soldiery unmoved 
by civic obligations—is one of the capital facts of the Demo¬ 
sthenic age. Though not peculiar to Athens, it strikes us more 
forcibly at Athens, where the spirit of self-imposed individual 
effort had once been so high wrought—but where also the 
charm and stimulus 2 of peaceful existence was most diversified, 
and the activity of industrial pursuit most continuous. It was 
a fatal severance of the active force of society from political 
freedom and intelligence; breaking up that many-sided com¬ 
bination, of cultivated thought with vigorous deed, which 
formed the Hellenic idtal- —and throwing the defence of Greece 
upon armed men looking up only to their general or their 
paymaster. But what made it irreparably fatal, was that just 
at this moment the Grecian world was thrown upon its defence 
against Macedonia led by a young prince of indefatigable 
enterprise; who had imbibed, and was capable even of im¬ 
proving, the best ideas of military organisation 8 started by 
Epaminondas and Iphikrat£s. Philip (as described by his 
enemy Demosthenes) possessed all that forward and uncon¬ 
querable love of action which the Athenians had manifested 
in 431 h.c., as we know from enemies as well as from 
friends ; while the Macedonian population also retained, amidst 
rudeness and poverty, that military aptitude and readiness 

3 Isokiates ad Philipp, (v.) s. 142 - 144 . vrpbs Se rovrots /crlcrat ir6\ets 
M tout tp t$ ruircp, teal icaroiKlffat robs vvv p.ev v\ap(afi4vovs St * hdetav ruv 
nad* 7 jfi4pav kcl\ \vpcuvoftevous oTr fcu &'T 6 x w < rw '* Ofcy ei P-b travirofiev aOpoi- 
£afi4vovs, filov avrots Ittavov iropiffavrcs , X^troumj/ ^fias roaovrot yevdfxevoi 
rb ir\ri8o$, t Zcrre p,7}SeP fjrroP avrobs eluat <j>o&epobs rots "EAAt) fftp % t ots 
J0apj9apots, &e. 

y Thucyd. ii. 41 (the funeial harangue of Perikles)— £vpbA(&v re A Iyu> 
tV Te 7t6\tv iratrap rvs ‘EAAaSos iralSeufftp pat, tta\ naQ 1 ettatrrov Soicetp &u 
fioi t?)v ain-liu fiwfipa Trap* yix&v £irl TrA-eurr* hv jcal jucT& x a P^ uv p^Atar* 

€vTpa7re\<i}s rb trwfia atfraptces 7 rapex^rOat, 

a The remarkable organisation of the Macedonian anny, with its systematic 
combination of different arms and sorts ot troops—was the work of Philip. 
Alexander found it ready made to his hands, in the very first months of his 
leign. It must doubtless have been gradually formed ; year after year 
improved by Philip ; and we should be glad to he enabled to trace the 
steps of his progress. But unlbrLunalely wc are left without any informa¬ 
tion about the military measures of Philip, beyond bare facts and results. 
Accordingly I am compelled to postpone what is to be said about the 
Macedonian military organisation until the reign of Alexander, about whose 
operations we have valuable details. 
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which had dwindled away within the Avails of the Giociiui 
cities. 

Though as yet neither disciplined nor fen midablc, they were 
an excellent raw material for soldiers, in the hands of can organ¬ 
ising genius like Philip. They Avere still (as their predecessors 
had been in the time of the first Perdikkas , 1 * when the king’s 
Avife baked cakes with her own hand on the hearth), mountain 
shepherds ill-clothed and ill-housed—eating and drinking from 
wooden platters and cups—destitute to a great degree, not 
merely of cities, but of fixed residences.- The men of sub¬ 
stance were armed Avith breastplates and made good cavalry; 
but the infantry Avere a rabble destitute of order , 3 armed with 
wicker shields and rusty sAVOrds, and contending at disadvan¬ 
tage, though constantly kept on the aleit, to repel the inroads 
of their Illyrian or Thracian neighbours. Among some 
Macedonian tribes, the man Avho had never slain an enemy 
was marked by a degrading badge . 4 These were the men 
Avhom Philip on becoming king found under his rule; not 
good soldiers, but excellent recruits to be formed into soldiers. 
Poverty, endurance, and bodies inured to toil, Avere the natural 
attributes, avcII appreciated by ancient politicians, of a military 
population destined to make conquests. Such had been the 
native Persians, at their first outburst under Cyrus the Great; 

1 Ilerodot. viii. 137. 

3 This poor condition of the Macedonian population at the accession of 
Philip, is set forth in the striking speech made thirty-six years afterwards 
by Alexander the Great (in 323 B.a, a feAv months before his death) to his 
soldiers, satiated Avith conquest and plunder, but discontented with his 
increasing insolence and Orientalism. 

Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 9. 4»l\tirwos yip wapaAajG&v ifytSj irKav^ras rral 
farSpovSj iv Bx^flepaw rota froAAofrs vipovras ivi ri tfpi? irprfflara xari oAfya, 
real 7repl ravra? tcait&s pax^pivovs T KKvptais real TpiflaAAoTs real to ?s 6fi6pois 
©pa££, x Aa /*u 3 as 6/uV ovt! tuv 8i(pQepup tftopitv 48 wee t «a T^jyaye Be 4 /t 
t£>p tyatp is Ti ireBfa, &c. 

Other points are added in the version given by Quintus Cuitius of the 
same speech (x. 10)—“En tandem! IUyriorum paulo ante et Persaruni 
tributariis, Asia ct tot gentium spolia fastidio sunt. Modo sub Philippo 
seminudis, amicula ex purpura sordent: aurum et argentum oculi ferre non 
possunt; lignea enim vasa desidcranl, et ex cratibus scuta et rubiginem 
gladiomm.” 

9 Thycydidfis (ii. 100) recognises the goodness of the Macedonian cavalry t 
so also Xenophon, in the Spartan expedition against Olynthus (Ifellen. v, 
2, 40). 

That the infantry were of little military efficiency, we see from the 
judgement of Brasidas—Thucyd. iv, 126 : compare also ii. ioo, 

See O. M tiller's short tract on the Macedonians, annexed to his History 
of the Dorians, s. 33. 

4 Aristot. Polit. vii. 2, 6 . 
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such were even the Greeks at the invasion of Xerxes, when the 
Spartan king Demaratus reckoned poverty both as an inmate 
of Greece, and as a guarantee of Grecian courage. 1 

Now it was against these rude Macedonians, to whom camp- 
life presented chances of plunder without any sacrifice, that the 
industrious and refined Athenian citizen had to go forth and 
fight, renouncing his trade, family, and festivals; a task the 
more severe, as the perpetual aggressions and systematised 
warfare of his new enemies could only be countervailed by 
an equal continuity of effort on his part. For such personal 
devotion, combined with the anxieties of preventive vigilance, 
the Athenians of the Feriklean age would have been prepared, 
but those of the Demosthenic age were not; though their 
whole freedom and security were in the end found to be at 
stake. 

Without this brief sketch of the great military change in 
Greece since the Peloponnesian war—the decline of the citizen 
force and the increase of mercenaries—the reader would 
scarcely understand either the proceedings of Athens in refer¬ 
ence to Philip, or the career of Demosthenes on which we are 
now about to enter. 

Having by assiduous labour acquired for himself these high 
powers both of speech and of composition, Demosthenes stood 
forward in 354 b.c. to devote them to the service of the 
public* His first address to the assembly is not less interest¬ 
ing, objectively, as a memorial of the actual Hellenic political 
world in that year—than subjectively, as an evidence of his 
own manner of appreciating its exigencies. 2 At that moment, 
the predominant apprehension at Athens arose from reports 
respecting the Great King, who was said to be contemplating 
measures of hostility against Greece, and against Athens in 
particular, in consequence of the aid recently lent by the 
Athenian general Charts to the revolted Persian satrap Arta- 
bazus. By this apprehension—which had already, in part, 

1 Herodot. vii. 102 . ttj *EAA. 45 i TreviTj fih aUt hots (rvvrpaipus ivri, &c. 

About the Persians, Heiodot. i* 71; Arrian,v. 4, 13. 

2 The oration Dc Symmoriis is placed by Dionysius of Halikarnnssus in 
the archonship of Diotimus, 354-353 B.c. (Dionys. Hal. ad Ammreum, p. 
724). And it is plainly composed prior to the expedition sent by the 
Thebans under I'ammen^s to assist the revolted Artabazus against the 
Great King : which expedition is placed by Diodorus (xvi. 34) in the 
ensuing year 353-352 B.c. Whoever will examine the way in which 
Demosthenes argues, in the oration De Symmoriis (p. 187, s. 40-42), as to 
the relations of the Thebans with Persia—will see that he cannot have 
known anything about assistance given by the Thebans to Aitabuzus 
against Persia. 
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determined the Athenians (a year before) to make peace with 
their revolted insular allies, and close the Social War—the 
public mind still continued agitated. A Persian armament of 
300 sail, with a large force of Grecian mercenaries—and an 
invasion of Greece—was talked of as probable. 1 It appears 
that Mausdlus, prince or satrap of Karia, who had been the 
principal agent in inflaming the Social War, still prosecuted 
hostilities against the islands even after the peace, announcing 
that he acted in execution of the king's designs; so that the 
Athenians sent envoys to remonstrate with him. 2 * The Persians 
seem also to have been collecting inland forces, which were 
employed some years afterwards in reconquering Egypt, but 
of which the destination was not at this moment declared. 
Hence the alarm now prevalent at Athens. It is material to 
note—as a mark in the tide of events—that few persons as yet 
entertained apprehensions about Philip of Macedon, though 
that prince was augmenting steadily his military force as well 
as his conquests. Nay, Philip afterwards asserted, that during 
this alarm of Persian invasion, he was himself one of the parties 
invited to assist in the defence of Greece. 8 

Though the Macedonian power had not yet become obvi¬ 
ously formidable, we trace in the present speech of Demo¬ 
sthenes that same Pan-Hcllenic patriotism which afterwards 
rendered him so strenuous in blowing the trumpet against 
Philip. The obligation incumbent upon all Greeks, but upon 
Athens especially, on account of her traditions and her station, 
to uphold Hellenic liberty against the foreigner at all cost, is 
insisted on with an emphasis and dignity worthy of Periklis. 4 * * * 
But while Demosthenes thus impresses upon his countrymen 
noble and Pan-Hellenic purposes, he does not rest content with 
eloquent declamation, or negative criticism on the past. His 
recommendations as to means are positive and explicit; imply¬ 
ing an attentive survey and a sagacious appreciation of the 
surrounding circumstances. While keeping before his country¬ 
men a favourable view of their position, he never promises 

1 Diodor. xvi. 2 U 

2 Demosthenes coni. Timokratem. s. 15 : see also the second Argument 
prefixed to that Oration. 

a See Epistoln Philipp, ap. Domoslhen, p. l6o, 3. 6, 

4 DemosthenSs, De Symmoriis, p, 179, s. 7. OuSe ykp ouB * Att* 6pw 

t oh T* AAAa*s*'EAA7f<n /«d vfitv irspl r&v ntphs rhv jSacrtAea rV jSoi/At/p oficrav 

—AAV titcelvwv fiev iroAA cits ivStyeffdat pot 5o/c«, r&v i8fy n a L v^ep 6 ^Twv 
$ioixovp> 4 vois rivv *EAAi fivaiv AjU€A7)crtK, bffiv 8* o&8‘ dBticovp. 4 vots irapA 

t Sov AStfcotWaw xa\ 6 v tart Aa/tely rafaqv rjjr SIktjv, iucral nvas abrGtv viri 

r&J fiapftdptp 7eW<r0an 
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them success except on condition of earnest and persevering 
individual efforts, with arms and with money. He exhausts all 
his invention in the unpopular task of shaming them, by direct 
reproach as well as by oblique insinuation, out of that aversion 
to personal military service which, for the misfortune of Athens, 
had become a confirmed habit. Such positive and practical 
character as to means, always contemplating the full exigencies 
of a given situation—combined with the constant presentation 
of Athens, as the pledged champion of Grecian freedom, and 
with appeals to Athenian foretime, not as a patrimony to rest 
upon, but as an example to imitate—constitute the imperish¬ 
able charm of these harangues of Demosthenes, not less 
memorable than their excellence as rhetorical compositions. 
In the latter merit, indeed, his rival ^Eschines is less inferior to 
him than in the former. 

In no one of the speeches of Demosthenes is the spirit of 
practical wisdom more predominant than in this his earliest 
known discourse to the public assembly—on the Symmories— 
delivered by a young man of twenty-seven years of age, who 
could have had little other teaching except from the decried 
classes of sophists, rhetors, and actors. While proclaiming the 
king of Persia as the common and dangerous enemy of the 
Grecian name, he contends that no evidence of impending 
Persian attack had yet transpired, sufficiently obvious and 
glaring to warrant Athens in sending round 1 to invoke a 
general league of Greeks, as previous speakers had suggested. 
He deprecates on the one hand any step calculated to provoke 
the Persian king or bring on a war—and on the other hand, 
any premature appeal to the Greeks for combination, before 
they themselves were impressed with a feeling of common 
danger. Nothing but such common terror could bring about 
union among the different Hellenic cities; nothing else could 
silence those standing jealousies and antipathies, which rendered 
intestine war so frequent, and would probably enable the 
Persian king to purchase several Greeks for his own allies 
against the rest. 

" Let us neither be immoderately afraid of the Great King, 
nor on the other hand be ourselves the first to begin the war 
and wrong him—as well on our account as from the bad feeling 
and mistrust prevalent among the Greeks around us. If indeed 
we, with the full and unanimous force of Greece, could attack 
him unassisted, I should have held that even wrong, done 
towards him, was no wrong at all. But since this is impossible, 

1 Dtiiuosthen. De Synimor, p. iSS, s. 14. 
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I contend that we must take care not to give the king a pre¬ 
tence for enforcing claims of right on behalf of the other Greeks. 
'While we remain quiet, he cannot do any such thing without 
being mistrusted; but if we have been the first to begin war, 
he will naturally seem to mean sincere friendship to the others, 
on account of their aversion to us. Do not, therefore, expose 
to light the sad distempers of the Hellenic world, by calling 
together its members when you will not persuade them, and by 
going to war when you will have no adequate force; but 
keep the peace, confiding in yourselves, and making full 
preparation.” 1 

It is this necessity of making preparation, which constitutes 
the special purpose of Demosthenes in his harangue. He pro¬ 
duces an elaborate plan, matured by careful reflection, 2 3 for 
improving and extending the classification by Symmories; pro¬ 
posing a more convenient and systematic distribution of the 
leading citizens as well as of the total financial and nautical 
means—such as to ensure both the ready equipment of armed 
force whenever required, and a fair apportionment both of 
effort and of expense among the citizens. Into the details of 
this plan of economical reform, which are explained with the 
precision of an administrator and not with the vagueness of a 
rhetor, I do not here enter; especially as we do not know that 
it was actually adopted. But the spirit in which it was pro¬ 
posed deserves all attention, as proclaiming, even at this early 
day, the home-truth which the orator reiterates in so many 
subsequent harangues. “ In the preparation which I propose 
to you, Athenians (he says), the first and most important point 
is, that your minds shall be so set, as that each man individu¬ 
ally will be willing and forward in doing his duty. For you see 

i Demosthen. De Symmor. p. iS8, s. 42-46.''nor* afire <po$et- 

ardal fpitfii Setu ir4pa rov perplov , oltP (nrax^rivai irporepov? itt^epeiv rbv 
ir 6 \spov • . . 

«... Touto *'iificis (pofr&jJLtOa ; ^BajttSs- aAAa p/t) 5’ aB iK$>p,ev y abrovj\p.&v 
epe/co /col tt)s twv a\\ov "EWiivap rapuxv* Kttl airurrtaS' 4jre\ 
et y* 6p.o0vp.aBbv %v p.ert irdvraV 6irlOetrOm p.6vtp t ouB* bZmeiv rifias htetvov 
abttnpi tv t&yjua. ’Et reify Be rov9' ovros %x e h tpvharrecrOal <py)pi 8el> pfy 
'irp6<paa , tv d&fxey 0a<nA« rov rh Bltca ta birep rov AWov 'EAA'ft/'w*' (yreiv* 
7 }<rvx^ av y&P ^x^vrov vp&v, Viroirros tv eXij rotovrd Tt tt pdrrov —jniAe- 
pov Bfe iraiijcrapAvov irpordpov ei/c^TWi' tv BokoIi) 8ih r$v irpbs 6pas 
HftOpav rots &W ois </>fAoj elvai f3ob\e<r8eu, abv i^eKdy^re 

&s lean Ho s fix 61 ‘EAAijtH/ctf, (ruy/cBAoSi/rer Br’ ofi ire/cre-re, /cal 
iroXepovvres Bt 1 ou aAA* $x ere B&ffrovvres 

tea l irapa<rKeva£6p.evoi t 

3 Demosthen. De Syramor. p. 181, s, x*j. TV f&v irapcuritewtiv, ottos &$t 
Apurra «o 1 rdxierra yev^ffer ot, raw voWh rrpdypara trrxw (tkottuv ♦ 
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plainly, that of all those matters on which you have determined 
collectively, and on which each man individually has looked 
upon the duty of execution as devolving upon himself—not one 
has ever slipped through your hands; while, on the contrary, 
whenever, after determination has been taken, you have stood 
looking at one another, no man intending to do anything him¬ 
self, but every one throwing the burthen of action upon his 
neighbour, nothing has ever succeeded. Assuming you, there¬ 
fore, to be thus disposed and wound up to the proper pitch, 1 
recommend,” 1 * &c. 

This is the true Demosthenic vein of exhortation, running 
with unabated force through the Philippics and Olynthiacs, and 
striving to revive that conjunction—of which Perikles had 
boasted as an established fact in the Athenian character-— 
energetic individual action following upon full public debate 
and collective resolution. How often here, and elsewhere, does 
the orator denounce the uselessness of votes in the public 
assembly, even after such votes had been passed—if the citizens 
individually hung back, and shrunk from the fatigue or the 
pecuniary burthen indispensable for execution l Demus in the 
Pynx (to use, in an altered sense, an Aristophanic comparison 3 ) 
still remained Pan-Hellenic and patriotic, when Demus at home 
had come to think that the city would march safely by itself 
without any sacrifice on his part, and that he was at liberty to 
become absorbed in his property, family, religion, and recreations. 
And so Athens might really have proceeded, in her enjoyment 
of liberty, wealth, refinement, and individual security—could 
the Grecian world have been guaranteed against the formidable 
Macedonian enemy from without 

It was in the ensuing year, when the alarm respecting Persia 
had worn off, that the Athenians were called on to discuss the 
conflicting applications of Sparta and of Megalopolis. The 
success of the Phokians appeared to be such as to prevent 
Thebes, especially while her troops, under PammenSs, were 

1 Demosthen. De Sytnmor. p. 1S3, s. iS. ^Enrri rotuvu irpwrov fibv t?js 
ffapaovceufjr, 2> &v$pes 3 A6i}vdioi t tedl fteyi<rrov t offro; SiaKeitrflcu r&s ypti/aas 
iSjuas, ws cKnffTOt' eic6vra vpoBvfjuas ft, n kv Sep iropfiffopra. ‘O pare yap, 3> 
izuSpes *AOijvaLoit St t, iicra fibv iranroB* Hiravres ufieis fyfio Atjtc, 
teal fterh ravra rb irpdrreiu abrbs eKacros eaur<j? irpoar^Keiv 
ouSey ireiiroQ’ bfias 4%4(pvyev Sffa 8 * i]jiov\T)OriTe jiteV, 
fxerk ravra B 1 airc^Ae^/are irpbs us aurby p.hp %Ka<rros 

ov irorfiffuv, rbv Be 7r\i)fftov irpdj-npra, ovSh irt&iroO* vpuv iyivero. 

S’ vpiwv otiroo teal Trapw£vfifi4v(t>p, &c. 

3 Thucyd. ii. 39 , 40 . 

8 Aristophanes, Equit, 750 , 
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absent in Asia, from interfering in Peloponnesus for the pro¬ 
tection of Megalopolis. There were even at Athens politicians 
who confidently predicted the approaching humiliation of 
Thebes, 1 together with the emancipation and reconstitution of 
those Bceotian towns which she now held in dependence — 
Orcliomenus, Thespke, and Platfea; predictions cordially wel¬ 
comed by the miso-Thcban sentiment at Athens. To the 
Spartans, the moment appeared favourable for breaking up 
Megalopolis and recovering Messene; in which scheme they 
hoped to interest not only Athens, but also Elis, Phlius, and 
some other Peloponnesian states. To Athens they offered aid 
for the recovery of Oropus, now and for about twelve years 
past in the hands of the Thebans; to Elis and Phlius they also 
tendered assistance for regaining respectively Triphylia and the 
Trikaranum, from the Arcadians and Argeians. 2 This political 
combination was warmly espoused by a considerable party at 
Athens; being recommended not less by aversion to Thebes 
than by the anxious desire for repossessing the border town of 
OrCpus. But it was combated by others, and by Demosthenes 
among the number, who could not be tempted by any bait to 
acquiesce in the reconstitution of Lacedaemonian power as it 
had stood before the battle of Leulctra, In the Athenian 
assembly, the discussion was animated and even angry; the 
envoys from Megalopolis, as well as those from Sparta on the 
other side, finding strenuous partisans. 3 

Demosthenes strikes a course professedly middle between 
the two, yet really in favour of defending Megalopolis against 
Spartan reconquest. We remark in this oration (as in the 
oration De Symmoriis, a year before) that there is no allusion 
to Philip; a point to be noticed as evidence of the gradual 
changes in the Demosthenic point of view. All the arguments 
urged turn upon Hellenic and Athenian interests, without 
reference to the likelihood of hostilities from without. In fact, 
Demosthenes lays down, as a position not to be disputed by any 
one, that for the interest of Athens, both Sparta and Thebes 
ought to be weak; neither of them in condition to disturb 

1 Demosthenes, Orat. pro Megalopolitanis, p. 203, s. 5, p. 210, S. 36. 
*'E<m t otwv ev rm rotovrto itatp$ ra irpdyfjtara PvP t ef ti Set ruts eipmxepots 
ttoWAkis wap* tifitv T^dyots reKp.'hpaa’Oai f fiare aiovs ftkp, ’O pxoftwov /cal 
® 6 <rmav «al Tl\arai£>p ohcurdsKrav, kffQevets yepdtrdat, &C. *Av p&P rotptfv 
Kara J iroKe/J,y 0 a(riP oi 0 ijj 8 a tot, &ffirep aurovs 5e? } &C. 

Compare Demosthen8s cont Aristokrat. p. 654, s. 120. 

3 Demosthen8s pro Megalopolit. p. 206, s. 18: compare Xenoph. He lien, 
vii. 2, r-5, 

a Demosthenes pro Menalopolit. p, 202, s. 1, 
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her security; 1 * —a position, unfortunately, but too well recog¬ 
nised among all the leading Grecian states in their reciprocal 
dealings with each other, rendering the Pan-Hellenic aggregate 
comparatively defenceless against Philip or any skilful aggressor 
from without While, however, affirming a general maxim, in 
itself questionable and perilous, Demosthenes deduces from it 
nothing but judicious consequences. In regard to Sparta, he 
insists only on keeping her in statu quo , and maintaining 
inviolate against her the independence of Megalopolis and 
Messene. He will not be prevailed upon to surrender to her 
these two cities, even by the seductive prospect of assistance to 
Athens in recovering Oropus, and in reviving the autonomy of 
the Boeotian cities. At that moment the prevalent disposition 
among the Athenian public was antipathy against Thebes, com¬ 
bined with a certain sympathy in favour of Sparta, whom they 
had aided at the battle of Mantineia against the Megalopolitans.- 
Though himself sharing this sentiment, 3 Demosthenes will not 
suffer his countrymen to be misled by it. He recommends 
that Athens shall herself take up the Theban policy in regard 
to Megalopolis and Mess£n6, so as to protect these two cities 
against Sparta; the rattier, as by such a proceeding the Thebans 
will be excluded from Peloponnesus, and their general influence 
narrowed. He even goes so far as to say, that if Sparta should 
succeed in reconquering Megalopolis and Mess£nS, Athens 
must again become the ally of the Thebans to restrain her 
further aggrandisement. 4 

As far as we make out from imperfect information, it seems 
that the views of Demosthenes did not prevail, and that the 
Athenians declined to undertake the protection of Megalopolis 
against Sparta; since we presently find the Thebans continuing 
to afford that protection, as they had done before. The aggres¬ 
sive schemes of Sparta appear to have been broached at the 
moment when the Phokians under Onomarchus were so de¬ 
cidedly superior to Thebes as to place that city in some 
embarrassment. But the superiority of the Phokians was soon 
lessened by their collision with a more formidable enemy— 
Philip of Macedon. 

That prince had been already partially interfering in Thes- 

1 Demosthen. pro Megalopolit. p. 203, s. 5, 6. Compare a similar 

sentiment, Demosthenes cont, Arislokrat. p. 654, s. 120. 

3 Demosthen. pro Megalopolit. p. 203, s. 7, 9, p. 207, s. 22. 

3 See Demosthen. cont. Leptinem. p. 489, s. 172 (delivered 355 B.c.); 
and Olynthiac. i. p. 16, s. 27. 

4 Demosthenes pro Meealopolil. p. 207, s. 24. 
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salian affairs, 1 at the instigation of Eudikus and Simus, chiefs 
of the Alcuadce of Larissa, against Lykophron the despot of 
Pherm. But his recent acquisition of MethOne left him more 
at liberty to extend his conquests southward, and to bring a 
larger force to bear on the dissensions of Thessaly. In that 
country, the great cities were, 2 as usual, contending for supre¬ 
macy, and holding in subjection the smaller by means of 
garrisons; while Lykophron of Phene was exerting himself to 
regain that ascendency over the whole, which had once been 
possessed by Jason and Alexander. Philip now marched into 
the country and attacked him so vigorously as to constrain him 
to invoke aid from the Phokians. Onomarchus, at that time 
victorious over the Thebans and master as far as Thermopylae, 
was interested in checking the further progress of Philip south¬ 
ward and extending his oavii ascendency. He sent into Thessaly 
a force of 7000 men, under his brother Phaylius, to sustain 
Lykophron. But Phayllus failed altogether; being defeated 
and driven out of Thessaly by Philip, so that Lykophron of 
Phene was in greater danger than ever. Upon this, Onomarchus 
went himself thither with the full force of Phokians and foreign 
mercenaries. An obstinate, and seemingly a protracted contest 
now took place, in the course of which he was at first decidedly 
victorious. He defeated Philip in two battles, with such severe 
loss that the Macedonian army was withdrawn from Thessaly, 
while Lykophron with his Phokian allies remained masters of 
the country. 3 

This great success of the Phokian arms was followed up by 
further victory in Baeotia. Onomarchus renewed his invasion 
of that territory, defeated the Thebans in battle, and made 
himself master of Koroneia, in addition to Orchomenus, which 
he held before. 4 It would seem that the Thebans were at this 
time deprived of much of their force, which was serving in Asia 
under Artabazus, and which, perhaps from these very reverses, 
they presently recalled. The Phokians, on the other hand, 
were at the height of their power. At this juncture falls, 
probably, the aggressive combination of the Spartans against 
Megalopolis, and the debate, before noticed, in the Athenian 
assembly. 

Philip was for some time in embarrassment from his defeats 
in Thessaly. His soldiers, discouraged and even mutinous 

1 Diodor. xvl. 14; DemoslhcnGs, De Corona, p. 241, s. 60. Ilarpokra- 
lionv. 2 !ipas, 

3 Isokrat£s, Orat. viii. (De Pace) s. 143, 144. 

B Diodor. xvi. 3^ 4 Diodor, xvi. 35. 
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would hardly consent to remain under his standard. By great 
pains, and animated exhortation, he at last succeeded in re¬ 
animating them. After a certain interval for restoration and 
reinforcement, he advanced with a fresh army into Thessaly, 
and resumed his operations against Lykophron; who was 
obliged again to solicit aid from Onomarchus, and to promise 
that all Thessaly should henceforward be held under his 
dependence. Onomarchus accordingly joined him in Thessaly 
with a large army, said to consist of 20,000 foot and 500 
cavalry. But he found on this occasion, within the country, 
more obstinate resistance than before; for the cruel dynasty of 
Pherse had probably abused their previous victory by aggravated 
violence and rapacity, so as to throw into the arms of their 
enemy a multitude of exiles. On Philips coming into Thessaly 
with a new army, the Thessalians embiaced his cause so 
warmly, that he soon found himself at the head of an army of 
20,000 foot and 3000 horse. Onomarchus met him in the field, 
somewhere near the southern coast of Thessaly; not diffident 
of success, as well from his recent victories, as from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of an Athenian fleet under Chares, co-operating with 
him. Here a battle was joined, and obstinately contested 
between the two armies, nearly equal in numbers of infantry. 
Philip exalted the courage of his soldiers by decorating them 
with laurel wreaths, 1 as crusaders in the service of the god 
against the despoilers of the Delphian temple; while the Thes¬ 
salians also, forming the best cavalry in Greece and fighting 
with earnest valour, gave decisive advantage to his cause. The 
defeat of the forces of Onomarchus and Lykophron was com¬ 
plete. Six thousand of them are said to have been slain, and 
three thousand to have been taken prisoners; the remainder 
escaped either by flight, or by throwing away their arms, and 
swimming off to the Athenian ships. Onomarchus himself 
perished. According to one account, he was slain by his own 
mercenaries, provoked by his cowardice: according to another 
account, he was drowned—being carried into the sea by an 
unruly horse, and trying to escape to the ships. Philip caused 
his dead body to be crucified, and drowned all the prisoners as 
men guilty of sacrilege. 2 

1 This fact is mentioned by Justin (via. 2), and seems likely to be true, 
from the severity with which Philip, after his victory, ticnted the Phokian 
prisoners. But the further statement of Justin is not likely to be true—that 
the Phokian*, on beholding the insignia of the god, threw away their arms 
and fled without resistance. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 55 ; Pausan. x. 2, 3 ; Philo Judceus apud Eusebium Prffip. 
Evang. viii. p. 392. Diodorus states that Chares with the Athenian fleet 
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This victory procured for the Macedonian prince great 
renown as avenger of the Delphian god—and became an im¬ 
portant step in his career of aggrandisement. It not only 
terminated the power of the Phukians north of Thermopylae, 
hut also finally crushed the powerful dynasty of Pheisu in 
Thessaly. Philip laid siege to that city, upon which Lykophron 
and Peitholaus, sm rounded by an adverse population and 
unable to make any long defence, capitulated, and surrendered 
it to him ; retiring with their mercenaries, 2000 in number, into 
Phokis. 1 Having obtained possession of Phene and proclaimed 
it a free city, Philip proceeded to besiege the neighbouring 
town of Pagasos, the most valuable maritime station in Thessaly. 
How long Pagasre resisted, we do not know; but long enough 
to send intimation to Athens, with entreaties for succour. The 
Athenians, alarmed at the successive conquests of Philip, were 
well disposed to keep this important post out of his hands, 
which their naval power fully enabled them to do. But here 
again (as in the previous examples of Pydna, Potidsea, and 
MethonS), the aversion to personal service among the citizens 
individually—and the impediments as to apportionment of duty 
or cost, whenever actual outgoing was called for—produced the 
untoward result, that though an expedition was voted and 
despatched, it did not arrive in time. 55 Bagasse surrendered 
and came into the power of Philip; who fortified and garrisoned 
it for himself, thus becoming master of the Pagasaean Gulf, the 
great maritime inlet of Thessaly. 

was sailing by, accidentally. Put this seems highly improbable. It cannot 
but be supposed that he was destined to co-operate with the Pholcinns. 

1 Diodor. xvi. 37. 

2 Demosthenes, Philippic i.-p, 50, s. 40, K rt B^vore vo/llI {ftc. 

tui/s ATrocrTiiAous 1 irdvras fifitif Bareplfav ruv icatpa>v t rhv sis rbv els 

llayavds, rbif els Tlorltiatav, &c, 

Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. ri. s. 9. Kal ird\iv ritJffva, norfoam, 

UeddiVT), n«7«(ral— TroXtop^ovfxei^a &. j m}yye\\ero i el r 6 re rovrwv evl 
rip it pdr<p Trpa 64 ij.tas leal a>$ 1rpoffijKey £fiaijd-fj(Tafj.ev avrol t to \ 

The first Philippic was delivered in 352-351 B.C., which proves that 
Philip's capture of Pagasoa cannot have been later than that year. Nor can 
it have been earlier than his eaptiue of Plierai—as I have before remarked 
in reference to the passage of Diodorus {xvi. 31), where it seems to be 
placed in 354-353 B.C.j if riwyas is to be taken for Ttaycurds . 

I apprehend that the first campaign of Philip in Thessaly against the 
Phokians, wherein he was beaten and driven out by Onomarchus, may be 
placed in the summer of 353 b.c. The second entrance into Thessaly, 
with the defeat and death of Onomarchus, belongs to the early spring of 
352 B.C. The capture of Phetsc and Pagnsse comes immediately afterwards; 
then the expedition of Philip to Thermopylae, where his progress was 
anested by the Athenians, comes about Midsummer 352 b.c. 
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Philip was probably occupied for a certain time in making 
good his dominion over Thessaly. But as soon as sufficient 
precautions had been taken for this purpose, he sought to push 
this advantage over the Phokians by invading them in their 
own territory. He marched to Thermopylae, still proclaiming 
as his aim the liberation of the Delphian temple and the 
punishment of its sacrilegious robbers; while he at the same 
time conciliated the favour of the Thessalians by promising to 
restore to them the Pykea, or half-yearly Amphiktyonic festival 
at Thermopylae, which the Phokians had discontinued. 1 

The Phokians, though masters of this almost inexpugnable 
pass, seemed to have been so much disheartened by their 
recent defeat, and the death of Onomarchus, that they felt 
unable to maintain it long. The news of such a danger, trans¬ 
mitted to Athens, excited extraordinary agitation. The import- 
anceof defending Thermopylae—and of prohibiting the victorious 
king of Macedon from coming to co-operatc with the Thebans 
on the southern side of it, 2 * not merely against the Phokians, 
but probably also against Attica—were so powerfully felt, that 
the usual hesitations and delay of the Athenians in respect to 
military expedition were overcome. Chiefly from this cause— 
but partly also, we may suppose, from the vexatious disappoint¬ 
ment recently incurred in the attempt to relieve Pegasse—an 
Athenian armament under Nausikles (amounting to 5000 foot 
and 400 horse, according to Diodorus). 8 was fitted out with not 
less vigour and celerity than had been displayed against the 
Thebans in Eubosa, seven years before. Athenian citizens 
shook off their lethargy, and promptly volunteered. They 
reached Thermopylae in good time, placing the pass in such 
a condition of defence that Philip did not attack it at all. 
Often afterwards does Demosthenes, 4 * in combating the general 
remissness of his countrymen when military exigencies arose, 
remind them of this unwonted act of energetic movement, 
crowned with complete effect With little or no loss, the 
Athenians succeeded in guarding both themselves and their 
allies against a very menacing contingency, simply by the 

1 Demosthenes, De Pace, p. 62, s. 23; Philippic ii. p. 71, s. 24; De 
Fals. Legat. p. 443, s. 365. 

2 Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg.^p. 367, s. 94, p. 4^6, s. 375, Tfe yhp 

o vie dltiev vfjLMV '6rt r$ #o> Keuv Tro/Ufi^ ita\ rtp tcvplous elvai IIuAaj^ # 

re &irb Qrj&alcav &Beta {nrijpxev ilftiv, teal rb /«j5€7tot iKOeip Up els rleAo- 
v6py7}trop els Eti&otav $l\iinrop Qij&alovs ; 

a Diodor, xvi, 37, 38. 

4 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 44, s. 20; De Corona, p. 236, s. 40; De 

Fals. Le^. p. 444, s. 366. 
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promptitude of their action. The cost of the armament alto¬ 
gether was more than 200 talents; and from the stress which 
Demosthenes lays on that portion of the expense which was 
defrayed by the soldiers privately and individually, 1 we may 
gather that these soldiers (as in the Sicilian expedition under 
Nikias 2 ) were in considerable proportion opulent citizens. 
Among a portion of the Grecian public, however, the Athenians 
incurred obloquy as accomplices in the Phokian sacrilege, and 
enemies of the Delphian god, 3 

But though Philip was thus kept out of Southern Greece, 
and the Phokians enabled to reorganise themselves against 
Thebes, yet in Thessaly and without the straits of Thermopylae, 
Macedonian ascendency was henceforward an uncontested 
fact. Before we follow his subsequent proceedings, however, 
it will be convenient to turn to events both in Phokis and in 
Peloponnesus. 

In the depressed condition of the Phokians after the defeat 
of Onomarchus, they obtained reinforcement not only from 
Athens, but also from Sparta (1000 men), and from the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian Achasans (2000 men). 4 Phayllus, the successor (by 
some called brother) of Onomarchus, put himself again in a 
condition of defence. He had recourse a third time to that 
yet unexhausted store—the Delphian treasures and valuables. 
He despoiled the temple to a greater extent than Philomelus, 
and not less than Onomarchus; incurring aggravated odium 
from the fact, that he could not now supply himself without 
laying hands on offerings of conspicuous magnificence and 
antiquity, which his two predecessors had spared. It was thus 
that the splendid golden donatives of the Lydian king Kroesus 
were now melted down and turned into money; 117 bricks or 
ingots of gold, most of them weighing two talents each; 360 
golden goblets, together with a female statue three cubits high, 

1 Demosthenes, De Fate Leg. p, 367, s. 95. 2 Thucyd. vi. 31. 

8 Justin, yiL 2. His rhetorical exaggerations ought not to make us reject 
the expression of this opinion against Athens as a real fact. 

* Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p, 443) affirms that no one else except Athens 
assisted or rescued the Phokians in this emergency. But Diodorus (xvi. 37) 
mentions succours from the other allies also ; and there seems no ground 
for disbelieving him. The boast of Demosthenes, however, that Athens 
single-handed saved the Phokians, is not dncorrect as to the main fact, 
though overstated in the expression. For the Athenians, commanding a 
naval force, and on this rare occasion rapid in their movements, reached 
Thermopylae in time to arrest the progress of Philip, and before the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian troops could arrive. The Athenian expedition to Thermopyke 
seems to have occurred about May 352 .—as far as we can make out 
the chronolopry of the time. 
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and a lion, of the same metal—said to have weighed in the 
aggregate thirty talents. 1 The abstraction of such ornaments, 
striking and venerable in the eyes of the numerous visitors of 
the temple, was doubtless deeply felt among the Grecian public. 
And the indignation was aggravated by the fact, that beautiful 
youths or women, favourites of Onomarchus or Phayllus, 
received some of the most precious gifts, and wore the most 
noted ornaments, which had decorated the temple—even the 
necklaces of Helen and EiiphylA One woman, a flute-player 
named Bromias, not only received from Phayllus a silver cup 
and a golden wreath (the former dedicated in the temple by 
the Phokseans, the latter by the Peparethians), but was also 
introduced by him, in his capacity of superintendent of the 
Pythian festival, to contend for the prize in playing the sacred 
Hymn. As the competitors for such prize had always been 
men, the assembled crowd so loudly resented the novelty, that 
Bromias was obliged to withdraw. 2 Mok cover profuse largesses, 
and flagrant malversation, became more notorious than ever. 3 
The Phokian leaders displayed with ostentation their newly- 
acquired wealth, and either imported for the first time bought 
slaves, or at least greatly multiplied the pre-existing number. 
It had before been the practice in Pholds, we are told, for the 
wealthy men to be served by the poor youthful freemen of the 

1 Diodor, xvi. 56. The account of these donatives of Krasin may lie 
read in Herodotus (i. 50, 51), who saw them at Delphi. As to the exact 
weight and number, there is some discrepancy between him and Diodorus ; 
moreover the text of Herodotus himself is not free from obscurity. 

2 Theopomp. Fragra. 182, 183; Phylarchus, Fragm. 6o f ed. Didot; 
Anaximenes and Ephorus ap. Athennsum, vi. pp. 231, 232, The Pythian 
games here alluded to must have been those celebrated in August or Sep¬ 
tember 350 b.c. It would seem therefore that Phayllus survived over that 
period. 

8 Diodor. xvi. 56, 57. The story annexed about Iphikrates and the 
ships of Dionysius of Syracuse—a story which, at all events, comes quite 
out of its chronological place—appears to me not worthy of credit, in the 
manner in which Diodorus here gives it. The squadron of Dionysius, 
which Iphikrates captured on the coast of Korkyra, was coming to the aid 
and at the request of the Lacedaemonians, then at war with Athens (Xonoph. 
Helle 11. vi. 2, 33). It was therefore a fair capture for an Athenian general, 
together with all on hoard. If, amidst the cargo, there happened to be 
presents intended for Olympia and Delphi, these, as being on board of ships 
of war, would follow the fate of the other persons and things along with 
them. They would not be considered as the property of l he god until they 
had been actually dedicated in his temple. Nor would the person sending 
them be entitled to invoke the privilege of a consecrated cargo unless he 
divested it of all hostile accompaniment. The letter of complaint to the 
Athenians, which Diodorus gives as having been sent by Dionysius, seems 
to me neither Genuine nor even plausible. 
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country; and complaints arose among the latter class that their 
daily bread was thus taken away. 1 

Notwithstanding the indignation excited by these proceedings 
not only throughout Greece, but even in hhokis itself—Pbayllus 
carried his point oflovying a fresh army of mercenaries, and of 
purchasing new alliances among the smaller cities. Both Athens 
and Sparta profited more or less by the distribution; though 
the cost of the Athenian expedition to Thermopylae, which 
rescued the Phokians from destruction, seems clearly to have 
been paid by the Athenians themselves. 2 Phayllus carried on 
war for some time against both the Boeotians and Lukrians. 
He is represented by Diodorus to have lost several battles. But 
it is certain that the general result was not unfavourable to 
him; that he kept possession of Orchomenus in Bceotia ; and 
that his power remained without substantial diminution. 3 

The stress of war seems, for the time, to have been trans¬ 
ferred to Peloponnesus, whither a portion both of the Phokian 
and Theban troops went to co-operate. The Lacedaemonians 
had at length opened their campaign against Megalopolis, of 
which I have already spoken as having been debated before the 
Athenian public assembly. Their plan seems to have been 
formed some months before, when Onomarchus was at the 
maximum of his power, and when Thebes was supposed to be 
in danger; but it was not executed until after his defeat and 
death, when the Phokians, depressed for the time, were rescued 
only by the prompt interference of Athens—and when the 
Thebans had their hands comparatively free. Moreover, the 
Theban division which had been sent into Asia under Pam- 
menes a year or two before, to assist Artabazus, may now be 
presumed to have returned; especially as we know that no 
very long time afterwards, Artabazus appears as completely 
defeated by the Persian troops—expelled from Asia—and con¬ 
strained to take refuge, together with his brother-in-law Memnon, 
under the protection of Philip. 4 The Megalopolitans had sent 
envoys to entreat aid from Athens, under the apprehension 
that Thebes would not be in a condition to assist them. It 
may be doubted whether Athens would have granted their 
prayer, in spite of the advice of Demosthenes; but the Thebans 
had now again become strong enough to uphold with their own 
force their natural allies in Peloponnesus. 

1 Tivnams, Fragm. 67, eel. Pklot; ap. Alhenceum, vi. p. 264-272. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 57: compare Dcmosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 3G7, 

8 Diodor. xvi. 37, 38. 

4 Diodor. xvi. «;2. 
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Accordingly, when the Lacedaemonian army under king 
Archidamus invaded the Megalopolitan territory, a competent 
force was soon brought together to oppose them; furnished 
partly by the Argeians—who had been engaged during the pre¬ 
ceding year in a border warfare with Sparta, and had ex¬ 
perienced a partial defeat at Ornece 1 —partly by the Sikyonians 
and Messenians, who came in full muster. Besides this, the 
forces on both sides from Bceotia and Phokis were transferred 
to Peloponnesus. The Thebans sent 4000 foot, and 500 horse, 
under Kephision, to the aid of Megalopolis ; while the Spartans 
not only recalled their own troops from Phokis, but also pro¬ 
cured 3000 of the mercenaries in the service of Phayllus, and 
150 Thessalian horse from Lykophron, the expelled despot of 
Pherae. Archidamus received his reinforcements, and got 
together his aggregate forces, earlier than the enemy. He 
advanced first into Arcadia, where he posted himself near 
Mantineia, thus cutting off the Argeians from Megalopolis; he 
next invaded the territory of Argos, attacked Ornece, and 
defeated the Argeians in a partial action. Presently the 
Thebans arrived, and effected a junction with their Argeian 
and Arcadian allies. The united force was greatly superior in 
number to the Lacedaemonians; but such superiority was 
counterbalanced by the bad discipline of the Thebans, who had 
sadly declined on this point during the interval of ten years 
since the death of Epaminondas. A battle ensued, partially 
advantageous to the Lacedaemonians; while the Argeians and 
Arcadians chose to go home to their neighbouring cities. The 
Lacedaemonians also, having ravaged a portion of Arcadia, 
and stormed the Arcadian town of Helissus, presently re-crossed 
their own frontier and returned to Sparta. They left however 
a division in Arcadia under Anaxander, who, engaging with the 
Thebans near Telphusa, was worsted with great loss and made 
prisoner. In two other battles, also, the Thebans were suc¬ 
cessively victorious; in a third, they were vanquished by the 
Lacedaemonians. With such balanced and undecided success 
was the war carried on, until at length the Lacedaemonians 
proposed and concluded peace with Megalopolis. Either 
formally, or by implication, they were forced to recognise the 
autonomy of that city; thus abandoning, for the time at least, 
their aggressive purposes, which Demosthenes had combated 
and sought to frustrate before the Athenian assembly. The 
Thebans on their side returned home, having accomplished 


1 Diodor. xvi. 34. 
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their object of protecting Megalopolis and Messene; and we 
may presume that the Phokian allies of Sparta were sent 
home also. 1 

The war between the Boeotians and Phokians had doubtless 
slackened during this episode in Peloponnesus ; but it still went 
on, in a series of partial actions, on the river Kephissus, at 
Koroneia, at Abre in Phokis, and near the Lokrian town of 
Naryx. For the most part, the Phokians are said to have been 
worsted; and their commander Phayllus presently died of a 
painful disease—the suitable punishment (in the point of view of 
a Grecian historian 2 ) for his sacrilegious deeds. He left as his 
successor Phalaekus, a young man, son of Onomarchus, under 
the guardianship and advice of an experienced friend named 
Mnaseas. But Mnascas was soon surprised at night, defeated, 
and slain, by the Thebans; while Phaloekus, left to his own 
resources, was defeated in two battles near Chseroneia, and was 
unable to hinder his enemies from ravaging a large part of the 
Phokian territory. 3 

We know the successive incidents of this ten years 1 Sacred 
War only from the meagre annals of Diodorus ; whose warm 
sympathy in favour of the religious side of the question seems 
to betray him into exaggeration of the victories of the Thebans, 
or at least into some omission of counterbalancing reverses. 
For in spite of these successive victories, the Phokians were no¬ 
way put down, but remained in possession of the Bceotian town 
of Orchomenus ; moreover the Thebans became so tired out 
and impoverished by the war, that they confined themselves 
presently to desultory incursions and skirmishes. 4 Their losses 
fell wholly upon their own citizens and their own funds • while 
the Phokians fought with foreign mercenaries and with the 
treasures of the temple. 6 The increasing poverty of the 
Thebans even induced them to send an embassy to the Persian 
Icing, entreating pecuniary aid; which drew from him a present 
of 300 talents. As he was at this time organising a fresh ex¬ 
pedition on an immense scale, for the reconquest of Phenicia 
and Egypt, after more than one preceding failure—he required 
Grecian soldiers as much as the Greeks required his money. 

1 Diodor. xvi. 39. 2 Diodor, xvi. 38. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 38, 39. 

4 Diodor, xvi. 40. &ri robrcov, 07 ?/ 3 a 101 Kd/nvorres tw irpbs 

/col xP y U x ^ ,rtaV &nropo6fievoi 9 'irpfoftets i^evefi^au irph£ rbv ruv Tltptx&u 
j8cwWa ...» Tois Sc Bottorols /cal rots $aiaivirip tiutpofloKurpol fxhv /cal 
X&pas Karatyofial o , vu4ir'n}irav f vpd^eis 8^ kcitA tovtov t8v ivtavrbv (3SI“3S° 
B.C.—according to the chronology of Diodorus) ob (n/ycreA.eVflno'av. 

6 Isokrates, Orat, v. (ad Philipp. )s. 61. 
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Hence we shall see presently that the Thebans were able to 
send him an equivalent. 

In the war just recounted on the Laconian and Arcadian 
frontier, the Athenians had taken no part. Their struggle with 
Philip had been becoming from month to month more serious 
and embarrassing. By occupying in time the defensible pass 
of Thermopylae, they had indeed prevented him both from 
crushing the Phokians and from meddling with the Southern 
states of Greece. But the final battle wherein he had defeated 
Onomarchus, had materially inci eased both his power and his 
military reputation. The numbers on both sides were very 
great; the result was decisive, and ruinous to the vanquished ; 
moreover, we cannot doubt that the Macedonian phalanx, with 
the other military improvements and manoeuvres which Philip 
had been gradually organising since his accession, was now 
exhibited in formidable efficiency. The king of Macedon had 
become the ascendent soldier and potentate hanging on the 
skirts of the Grecian world, exciting fears, or hopes, or both at 
once, in every city throughout its limits. In the first Philippic 
of Demosthenes, and in his oration against Aristokratfis 
(delivered between Midsummer 352 n.c. and Midsummer 
351 n.c.), we discern evident marks of the terrors which 
Philip had come to inspire, within a year after his repulse 
from Thermopylce, to reflecting Grecian politicians. “It is 
impossible for Athens (says the orator l ) to provide any land- 
force competent to contend in the field against that of Philip.” 

The reputation of his generalship and his indefatigable 
activity was already everywhere felt; as well as that of the 
officers and soldiers, partly native Macedonians, partly chosen 
Greeks, whom he had assembled round him 2 —especially the 
locliages or front rank men of the phalanx and the hypaspistae. 
Moreover, the excellent cavalry of Thessaly became embodied 
from henceforward as an element in the Macedonian army; 
since Philip had acquired unbounded ascendency in that 
country, from his expulsion of the Pherrean despots and their 
auxiliaries the Phokians. The philo-Macedonian party in the 
Thessalian cities had constituted him federal chief (or in some 
sort Tagus) of the country, not only enrolling their cavalry in 
his armies, but also placing at his disposal the customs and 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i, p. 46, & 26 (352-351 n.c.). 

Compare Philippic iii. p. 124. s. 63. 

2 Demosthenes, Olynth. ii. p. 23, s, 17 (delivered in 350 n.c.). 

. , . . 0/ 8e Trcpi ai/rbu ovres \4 poi /cal ire(4ralpat fioj-av fi.hv fyoviriv, &s 
ela-1 6avp.a(rTal /cal <Tvyfceicporyn4vot ra tov 7 To\4jxou t &c. 
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market dues, which formed a standing common fund for sup¬ 
porting the Thessalian collective administration. 1 The financial 
means of Philip, for payment of his foreign troops, and pro¬ 
secution of his military enterprises, were thus materially 
increased. 

But besides his irresistible land-force, Philip had now become 
master of no inconsiderable naval power also. During the 
early years of the war, though he had taken not only Amphi- 
polis but also all the Athenian possessions on the Macedonian 
coast, yet the exports from his territory lmd been interrupted by 
the naval force of Athens, so as to lessen seriously the produce 
of his export duties, 2 3 But he had now contrived to get together 
a sufficient number of armed ships and privateers, if not to 
ward off such damage from himself, at least to retaliate it upon 
Athens. Her navy indeed was still incomparably superior, but 
the languor and remissness of her citizens refused to bring it 
out with efficiency; while Philip had opened for himself a new 
avenue to maritime power by his acquisition of Pherse and 
Pagasas, and by establishing his ascendency over the Magnates 
and their territory, round the eastern border of the Pagassean 
Gulf. That Gulf (now known by the name of Volo) is still the 
great inlet and outlet for Thessalian trade j the eastern coast of 
Thessaly, along the line of Mount Pclion, being craggy and 
harbourless. 8 The naval force belonging to Therae and its sea¬ 
port Pagasse was very considerable, and had been so even from 
the times of the despots Jason and Alexander; 4 * at one moment 
painfully felt even by Athens. All these ships now passed into 
the service of Philip, together with the dues on export and 
import levied round the Pagasrean Gulf ; the command of which 
he further secured by erecting suitable fortifications on the 
Magnesian shore, and by placing a garrison in Pagasas. 6 * Such 

1 Demosthenes cont. Arislokrat. p. 657, s. 133 (352-351 B.C.); also De- 

mosthen. Olynth. i. p. 15, s. 23 (349 H.C.). fywvov S’ eyuyenvwv is 
Toils Ktpivas /cal ras ayophs 4*rt 5 djcroiev aKapirovadar rk ykp KOivk 
t« QerraKuv ciurh rofocw 8 Am fhoticctp, ok ^iKtmrov Kap.fi4.vew el Se rokr&v 
a7roffTep7}8'f}(reTat r&v xpripdruv, els orevhv Kop&p ra r tjs t po<prjs rots l-ivois 
aurtfi KaTacrr^crerat, 

3 Demosthenes cont Aiislokrat. p. 657, s, 131-133 ( 35 2 ~ 35 1 B.C.): com¬ 
pare IsokrateSs, Orat. v. (ad Philipp ) s. 5. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 56 ; Ilermippus up, Athenceum, i, p. 27. About 
the lucrative commerce in the Gulf, in reference to Demetrias and Thelxo 
Phlhiotidcis, see Livy, xxxix. 25. 

4 Demosthenes cont. Polykl. p. 1207; Do Coron& Trierarchicft, p. 1230; 

Diodor, xv. 95 ; Xenopli. Hellen. vi. I, II. 

B Demosthenes, Olynth, i. p. 15, s. 23. Kal ykpUayatrks awatTeTv aMv 

el<rtv i\p7)<picrpevoi (the Thessalians re-demand the place from Philip), Kal 
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additional naval means, combined with what he already pos¬ 
sessed at Amphipolis and elsewhere, made him speedily 
annoying, if not formidable, to Athens, even at sea. His 
triremes showed themselves everywhere, probably in small and 
rapidly-moving squadrons. He levied large contributions on 
the insular allies of Athens, and paid the costs of war greatly 
out of the capture of merchant vessels in the ^gean. His 
squadrons made incursions on the Athenian islands of Lemnos 
and Imbros, carrying off several Athenian citizens as prisoners. 
They even stretched southward as far as Gene&tus, the southern 
promontory of Euboea, where they not only fell in with and 
captured a lucrative squadron of corn-ships, but also insulted 
the coast of Attica itself in the opposite bay of Marathon, 
towing off as a prize one of the sacred triremes. 1 Such was the 
mischief successfully inflicted by the flying squadrons of Philip, 

McLyvnifflav Keicto\6Ka(TL Teixlfcw' In Olynlh. ii. p. 21, s, II it stands—/cat 
yap vvv e\a\v 4 iprnf)Hr/.i 4 voi Tlayarhs anairetv , icdl ir epl Mayvijalas \6yovs 
iroieirdcu. I take the latter expression to state the fact with more strict 
precision ; the Thessalians passed a vote to remonstrate with Philip; it is 
not probable that tliey actually hindered him . And if he afterwards “gave 
to them Magnesia, 51 as we are told in a later oration delivered 344 B.c. 
(Philippic ii. p, 71, s. 24), he probably gave it with reserve of the fortified 
posts to himself; since we know that his ascendency over Thessaly was not 
only not relaxed, but became more violent and compressive. 

The value which the Macedonian kings always continued to set, from 
this time forward, upon Magnesia nnd the recess of the Pagasrean Gulf, 
is shown in the foundation of the city of Demetrios in that important 
position by Demetrius PoliorkctGs, about sixty years afterwards. Deme- 
trias, Chalkis, and Corinth came to be considered the most commanding 
positions in Greece. 

This fine bay, with the fertile territory lying on its shores under Mount 
relion, are welt described by Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. ch. 41, p. 373 seqq. I doubt whether either Ulpian (ad Demosthen. 
Olynlh. i. p. 24) or Colonel Leake (p. 381) are borne out in supposing that 
there was any town called Magnesia on the shores of the Gulf. None such 
is mentioned either by Strabo or by Skylax; and I apprehend that the 
passages above cited from Demosthenes mean Magnesia the region inhabited 
by the Magnetos; as in Demosthenes cont. Ncrcram, p. 1382, s. 141, 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i, p. 46, s. 25. Set 7tip, ex ovTOS tofww 
vavrttz6v, k at raxeiav Tprfjpuv Sttois &ff<t>a\&s y Zvvapas rAep.— p. 49, 
s. 38. Upwrou fill 1 , rbv piyurrav r&v itcetvov ntipm kipaipfoerde* tan 5* 
oStoj rls ; for b rav vjierlpwv vpitv noAepei (fvppdx^Vt &y<ov koI <p4puv robs 
ir\4ovras rfa OdAarrav. y E7 reira, rl irpbs rovro ; toO «wrol kukS>s 

H°> 7 ev/j(reGr 0 e, av% rbv napeAQivra xp^vov els Arjftvav ical y I/ij8 pop 

4fi&aA&v alxpa.\<&rous irahiras bperipovs $X* r> npbs t<£ TepaiffrQ rh 

irAdta ffvWa&bv hpvdyTa xpW/iaT 1 |e, rk reAevrata els Mapaduva hv407), 

na\ tV tephv anb rrjs rpiypy* &c. 

We can hardly he certain that the Sacred Trireme thus taken was cither 
the Paralus or the Salaminia; there may have been other sacred triremes 
boride*: fhr<?» t W o 
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though Athens had probably a considerable number of cruisers 
at sea, and certainly a far superior number of ships at home in 
Peiraaus. Her commerce and even her coasts were disturbed 
and endangered; her insular allies suffered yet more. Eubcea 
especially, the nearest and most important of all her allies, 
separated only by a narrow strait from the Pagasrcan Gulf and 
the southern coast of Phthiotis, was now within the immediate 
reach not only of Philip’s marauding vessels, but also of his 
political intrigues. 

It was thus that the war against Philip turned more and more 
to the disgrace and disadvantage of the Athenians. Though 
they had begun it in the hope of punishing him for his duplicity 
in appropriating Amphipolis, they had been themselves the 
losers by the capture of Pydna, Potidaea, Methone, &c.; and 
they were now thrown upon the defensive, without security 
for their maritime allies, their commerce, or their coasts. 1 The 
intelligence of these various losses and insults endured at sea, 
in spite of indisputable maritime preponderance, called forth at 
Athens acrimonious complaints against the generals of the state, 
and exaggerated outbursts of enmity against Philip. 5 -* That 
prince, having spent a few months, after his repulse from 
Thermopylae, in Thessaly, and having so far established his 
ascendency over that country that he could leave the comple¬ 
tion of the task to his officers, pushed with his characteristic 
activity into Thrace. He there took part in the disputes 
between various native princes, expelling some, confirming or 
installing others, and extending his own dominion at the cost 
of all. 8 Among these princes were probably Kersobleptes and 
Amadokus; for Philip carried his aggressions to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Thracian Chersonese. 

In November 352 B.c., intelligence reached Athens, that he 
was in Thrace besieging Herteon Teichos ; a place so near to 
the Chersonese, 4 that the Athenian possessions and colonists in 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 52, s. 49. SpSiv t?> p.hv fyxV rod 
vo\ 4 fiov y€yep7jfievrfv i Whp rod rifitop^ffatrSai $(\twoP, tV tcA eor^v 
odcav fo rep rod jvt] kukus fori ^tAfirTTou. (Between Midsummer 

352 and Midsummer 351 b.c.) 

3 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 144, p. 656, s. 130. *AW* b 
fidXurra Sokov vvv ft/dV ixfybs efroi $fa.«r7ros ovroiri, (this harangue 
also between Midsummer 352 and Midsummer 351 B.c.). 

8 Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 13, s. 13. 

4 Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. p, 29, s. 5 (delivered in the latter half of 350 
B.C.). 

. &.Tnjyy 4 \(hi QtAnriros vfuv b> ©p^/qj, rpirov ft riraprov t Tus rovrt, 

'Hpaiav mTxos iroAioptc&v, rdrs rolvvv uty fiev ftv M atjjLCticrTipu&v, Sec. 

This Thracian expedition of Philip (alluded to also in Demosthenes, 
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that peninsula were threatened with considerable danger. So 
gzeat was the alarm and excitement caused by this news, 
that a vote was immediately passed in the public assembly to 
equip a fleet of forty triremes—to man it with Athenian citizens, 
all peisons up to the age of 45 being made liable to serve on 
the expedition—and to raise 60 talents by a direct property-tax. 
At first acLivo steps were taken to accelerate the armament. 
But before the difficulties of detail could be surmounted— 
before it could be determined, amidst the general aversion to 
personal service, what citizens should go abroad, and how the 
burthen of trierarchy should be distributed—fresh messengers 
arrived from the Chersonese, reporting first that Philip had 
fallen sick, next that he was actually dead. 1 The last-men¬ 
tioned report proved false; but the sickness of Philip was an 
actual fact, and seems to have been severe enough to cause a 
temporary suspension of his military operations. Though the 
opportunity became thus only the more favourable for attacking 
Philip, yet the Athenians, no longer spurred on by the fear of 
further immediate danger, relapsed into their former languor, 
and renounced or postponed their intended armament. After 
passing the whole ensuing summer in inaction, they could only 
be prevailed upon, in the month of September, 351, to despatch 
to Thrace a feeble force under the mercenary chief Charidetnus ; 
ten triremes, without any soldiers aboard, and with no more 
than five talents in money.- 

At this time Char idem us was at the height of his popularity. 
It was supposed that he could raise and maintain a mercenary 

Olynth. i. p. 13, s. 13) stands fixed to the date of November 352 B.c., on 
reasonably good grounds. 

That the town or fortress called 'H palop T e?xos was near to the Cher¬ 
sonese, cannot be doubled. The commentators identify it with *Hpatoy, 
mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 90) as being near Perinthus. But this 
hypothesis is open to much doubt. *H paiav Telcos is not quite the same as 
'Hpcuav ; nor was the latter place very near to the Chersonese ; nor would 
Philip be yet in a condition to pruvokc or menace so powerful a city as 
Perinthus—though he did so ten years afterwards (Diodor. xvi. 74). 

I cannot think that we know where 'H paiov Telcos was situated; except 
Lhat it was in Thiace, and near the Chersonese. 

1 DemosthenCs, Olynth. iii. pp. 29, 30. &s yap j)yyi\ 67 ) kaOevtaP 

1 ) r* 0 p€t&s (ifA. 0 e ybp 6 repa), &c. These reports of the sickness and 

death of Philip in Thrace are alluded to in the fust Philippic, p. 43, s. 14. 
The expedition of Philip thieatening the Chersonese, and the vote passed 
by the Athenians when they first heard of this expedition, are also alluded 
to in the fiist Philippic, p. 44, s. 20, p. 51, s. 46. /cal ifyters, iv 
Xe^op^ctp 7 rti 07 j<r 0 e ^flknnrop, ift€ 7 <re ftoydeiu \MiCecrQe, &c. When Philip 
was besieging *Hpa?ov Tei^os, he was said to be iv Xe^ov^crcp. 

2 Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. p. 30* s. 6. 
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band by his own ingenuity and valour. His friends confidently 
averred before the Athenian assembly that he was the only man 
capable of putting down Philip and conquering Amphipolis. 1 
One of these partisans, Aristokrates, even went so far as to pro- 
pose that a vote should be passed ensuring inviolability to his 
person, and enacting that any one who killed him should be 
seized wherever found in the territory of Athens or her allies. 
This proposition was attacked judicially by an accuser named 
Eutliykles, who borrowed a memorable discourse from the pen 
of Demosthenes. 

It was thus that the real sickness, and reported death, of 
Philip, which ought to have operated as a stimulus to the 
Athenians by exposing to them their enemy during a moment 
of peculiar weakness, proved rather an opiate exaggerating their 
chronic lethargy, and cheating them into a belief that no 
further efforts were needed. That belief appears to have been 
proclaimed by the leading, best-known, and senior speakers, 
those who gave the tone to the public assembly, and who were 
principally relied upon for advice. These men—probably 
Eubulus at their head, and Phokion, so constantly named as 
general, along with him—either did not feel, or could not 
bring themselves to proclaim, the painful necessity of personal 
military service and increased taxation. Though repeated 
debates took place on the insults offered to Athens in her 
maritime dignity, and on the sufferings of those allies to whom 
she owed protection—combined with accusations against the 
generals, and complaints of the inefficiency of such mercenary 
foreigners as Athens took into commission but never paid— 
still the recognised public advisers shrank from appeal to the 
dormant patriotism or personal endurance of the citizens. The 
serious, but indispensable, duty which they thus omitted, was 
performed for them by a younger competitor, far beneath them 
in established footing and influence—Demosthenes, now about 
thirty years old—in an harangue known as the first Philippic. 

We have already had before us this aspiring man, as a public 
adviser in the assembly. In his first parliamentary harangue 
two years before, 2 he had begun to inculcate on his countrymen 

1 Demosthenes cont. Arislokrat. p. 625, s. 14, pp. 682, 6S3, This 
oration, delivered between Midsummer 352 and Midsummer 351 b.c., 
seems to have been prior to November 352 b.c., when the news reached 
Athens that Philip was besieging 'Hpaiov Tetxos, 

a I adopt the date accepted by most critics, on the authority of Dionysius 
of Hnlilcavnassus, to the first Philippic; the archonship of Aristodimus 
352-351 B.C. It belongs, I think, to the latter half of that year. 

The statements of Dionysius bearine on this oration have been much 
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the general lesson of energy and self-reliance, and to remind 
them of that which the comfort, activity, and peaceful refine¬ 
ment of Athenian life, had a constant tendency to put out of 
sight:—That the City, as a whole, could not maintain her secu¬ 
rity and dignity against enemies, unless each citizen individually, 
besides his home-duties, were prepared to take his fair share, 
readily and without evasion, of the hardship and cost of per¬ 
sonal service abroad. 1 But he had then been called upon to 
deal (in liis discourse Dc Symmoriis) only with the contingency 
of Persian hostilities—possible indeed, yet neither near nor 
declared; he now renews the same exhortation under more 
pressing exigencies. He has to protect interests already suffer¬ 
ing, and to repel dishonourable insults, becoming from month 
to month more frequent, from an indefatigable enemy. Suc¬ 
cessive assemblies have been occupied with complaints from 
sufferers, amidst a sentiment of unwonted chagrin and helpless¬ 
ness among the public—yet with no material comfort from the 
leading and established speakers ; who content themselves with 
inveighing against the negligence of the mercenaries—taken 

called in question ; to a certain extent, with good reason, in what he states 
about the sixth Philippic (ad Aminseum, p. 736). What he calls the sixth, 
is in reality the fifth in his own enumetation, coming next after the first 
Philippic and^ the tlnee Olynthiacs. To the Oratio de Pace, which is 
properly the sixth in his enumeration, he assigns no ordinal number what¬ 
ever. What is still more perplexing—he gives as the initial words of what 
he calls the sixth Philippic, certain words which occur in the middle of the 
first Philippic, immediately after the financial scheme read by Demosthen6s 
to the people, the words— A A pip ypeis, 3 ’A e^vaiot, 5 

svpeiv, Taur* iffriv (Philipp, i. p, 48). If this were correct, we should 
have to divide the first Philippic into two patts, and recognise the halter 
part (after the words & pkv ypnis) as a separate and later oration. Some 
critics, among them Dr. Thirlwall, agree so far with Dionysius as to separate 
the latter part from the former, and to view it as a portion of some later 
oration. I follow the more common opinion, accepting the oration as one. 
There is a confusion either in the text or the affirmations or Dionysius, 
which has never yet been, perhaps cannot be, satisfactorily cleared up. 

Pohnecke (in his Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Attischen Rcriner, p. 
223 scq.) has gone into a full and elaborate examination of the first Philippic 
and all the controveisy respecting it. He rejects the statement of Dionysius 
altogether. He considers that the oration as it stands now is one whole, 
but deliveied three years later than Dionysius asserts; not in 351 B.C., but 
in the Spring of 348 B.c., after the three Olynthiacs, and a little before the 
fall of Olynthus. Pie notices various chronological matters (in my judge¬ 
ment none of them proving his point) tending to show that the harangue 
cannot have been deliveied so early as 351 B.c. But I think the difficulty 
of supposing that the oration was spoken at so late a period of the Olynthian 
war, and yet that nothing is said in it about that war, and next to nothing 
about Olynthus itself—is greater than any of those difficulties which 
Bohnecke tries to make good against the earlier date. 

1 DemosthenSs, De Symmor. p. 182, s. 18. 
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into service by Athens but never paid—and with threatening to 
impeach the generals. The assembly, wearied by repetition of 
topics promising no improvement for the future, is convoked, 
probably to hear some further instance of damage committed 
by the Macedonian cruisers, when Demosthenes, breaking 
through the common formalities of precedence, rises fust to 
address them. 

It had once been the practice at Athens, that the lieiald 
formally proclaimed, when a public assembly was opened— 
“ Who among the citizens above fifty years old wishes to 
speak ? and after them, which of the other citizens in his 
turn ? 1 Though this old proclamation had fallen into disuse, 
the habit still remained, that speakers of advanced age and ex¬ 
perience rose first after the debate had been opened by the 
presiding magistrates. But the relations of Athens with Philip 
had been so often discussed, that all these men had already 
delivered their sentiments and exhausted their recommenda¬ 
tions. “Had their recommendations been good, you need not 
have been now debating the same topic over again” 2 * * * * * —says 
Demosthenes, as an apology for standing forward out of his 
turn to produce his own views. 

His views indeed were so new, so independent of party- 
sympathies or antipathies, and so plain-spoken in comments on 
the past as well as in demands for the future—that they would 
hardly have been proposed except by a speaker instinct with 
the ideal of the Periklean foretime, familiar to him from 
his study of Thucydides. In explicit language, Demosthenes 
throws the blame of the public misfortunes, not simply on the 
past advisers and generals of the people, but also on the people 
themselves. 8 It is from this proclaimed fact that he starts, as 
his main ground of hope for future improvement. Athens con¬ 
tended formerly with honour against the Lacedemonians ; and 

1 iEschinSs cont. Ktesiphont. p. 366 . 

2 Demosthenes, Philipp, i, init. ... El fibv irept kclivov nvbs irpdyparog 

'irpovriQtro \iyetv, iirurx&v «?wy ot w\ei<rroi riov elwfldrwV yvApyp 

&irG{p 7 fvavro .... £iret5fy wcpl £>v ttqIO^&kis elpijKafnv ovtqi -nyirfrepoH, 

orvpfiatvot fcal vuvl ovcoTretV, riyodfiai /cal rrp&ros ikvnffrks ebcSrus $tv 

(rvyyu&jivjs t vyxdvetv el yap £k rov vctpi\7)\vB6ros *ra fiiopru oSt<m 

tTwefiotiksvcraVi ouSev vfxas vvv tdei jSovAeuetrflou. 

8 Demosthenes, Philippic i. pp. 4°» 41- *0 ri ovSbv rav Sedvruv 
rtroiodvrtop vp&v Ka/fws ra Ttplyfiara tyer rot » « vdvff 6 TTpotn/zce 
irpCLTT6vr<dV off Ttos ou8* ttv &\?rly %v a Lira f&eXria yevioOcLt* Sc c. 

Again, p. 42 . *Av rolvvv teal fyte ?s 4irl rtfs rotadrrjs £Qe\-fj<rnr* yevd<r&ai 
yve&flTjs vvv , iireiliTjTrcp oit itpdropov, . ... Kal irafoycrBe aMs phv 
avBev cKcurros ir odltrav £\irrbv Si irKyatot* ira vQ* Brep avrov See ♦ 

Compare the previous harangue, De Symmoriis, p. 182 , s. iS. 
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now also, she will exchange disgrace for victory in her war 
against Philip, if her citizens individually will shake off their 
past inertness and negligence, each of them henceforward be¬ 
coming ready to undeitake his full share of personal duty in the 
common cause. Athens had undergone enough humiliation, 
and more than enough, to teach her this lesson. She might 
learn it further from her enemy Philip himself, who had raised 
himself from small beginnings, and heaped losses as well as 
shame upon her, mainly by his own personal energy, perse¬ 
verance, and ability ; while the Athenian citizens had been 
hitherto so backward as individuals, and so unprepared as a 
public, that even if a lucky turn of fortune were to hand over 
to them Amphipolis, they would be in no condition to seize it. 1 
Should the rumour prove true, that this Philip were dead, they 
would soon make for themselves another Philip equally 
troublesome. 

After thus severely commenting on the past apathy of the 
citizens, and insisting upon a change of disposition as indispens¬ 
able, Demosthenes proceeds to specify the particular acts 
whereby such change ought to be manifested. He entreats 
them not to be startled by the novelty of his plan, but to hear 
him patiently to the end. It is the result of his own medita¬ 
tions ; other citizens may have better to propose; if they have, 
he shall not be found to stand in their way. What is past, can¬ 
not be helped; nor is extemporaneous speech the best way of 
providing remedies for a difficult future. 11 

He advises first, that a fleet of fifty triremes shall be imme¬ 
diately put in readiness ; that the citizens shall firmly resolve to 
serve in person on board, whenever the occasion may require, 
and that triremes and other vessels shall be specially fitted out 
for half of the horsemen of the city, who shall serve personally 
also. This force is to be kept ready to sail at a moment's 
notice, and to meet Philip in any of his sudden out-marches— 
to Chersonesus, to Thermopylae to Olynthus, &c. 3 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 43, s. 15. u>s 5 e vvv %x €Te » ovSe diUvrav 
r&v tiaip&v* AfifyivoXiv $&£aff8ai Bvyaurd* av, dinjpTfifi^yoi Kal rats irapcuTKevcus 
/col rats yvdfiats. 

2 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 44. .... airavra A/cotSorTjre, 

teplvure —/if; tt pdrepov ‘irpohatifidvcrf fxijti' fo/ dpxvs So/cw rtul Ka 
irapaa-Kev^y \eyeiv, avaQdWeiv fit r tA vpdyfxara ifys(trOw ov yhp ot rax*> 
«ol t Jifnepav elwdvTts fxdKiffra els Hiou heyovcriv, &c. 

.... Olfjtai rolvuy iyk ravra \ 4 yeiy exen', / Ktohvaiv elf t is &\Kos 
ivayyiAKerai n. 

This deprecatory tone deserves notice, nnd the difficulty which the 
speaker anticipates in obtaining a hearing. 

8 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. pp. 44, 45. 
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Secondly, that a fuitlier permanent force shall be set on foot 
immediately, to take the aggressive, and carry on active con¬ 
tinuous warfare against Philip, by harassing him in various 
points of his own country. Two thousand infantry, and 200 
horse, will be sufficient; but it is essential that one-fourth part 
—500 of the former and 50 of the latter—shall be ciLizens of 
Athens. The remainder are to be foreign mercenaries; ton 
swift sailing war triremes are also to be provided to protect the 
transports against the naval force of Philip. The citizens are 
to serve by relays, relieving each other; every one for a time 
fixed beforehand, yet none for a very long time. 1 The orator 
then proceeds to calculate the cost of such a standing force for 
one year. He assigns to each seaman, and to each foot soldier, 
ten drachmae per month, or two oboli per day ; to each horse¬ 
man, thirty drachmas per month, or one drachma (six oboli) per 
day. No difference is made between the Athenian citizen and 
the foreigner. The sum here assigned is not full pay, but 
simply the cost of each man's maintenance. At the same time, 
Demosthenes pledges himself, that if thus much be furnished by 
the state, the remainder of a full pay (or as much again) will be 
made up by what the soldiers will themselves acquire in the 
war; and that too, without wrong done to allies or neutral 
Greeks. The total annual cost thus incurred will be 92 talents 
( = about ^22,000). He does not give any estimate of the 
probable cost of his other armament, of 50 triremes : which are 
to be equipped and ready at a moment's notice for emergencies, 
but not sent out on permanent service. 

His next task is, to provide ways and means for meeting such 
additional cost of 92 talents. Here he produces and reads to 
the assembly, a special financial scheme, drawn up in writing. 
Not being actually embodied in the speech, the scheme has 
been unfortunately lost; though its contents would help us 
materially to appreciate the views of Demosthenes. 3 It must 
have been more or less complicated in its details; not a simple 
proposition for an cisphora or property-tax, which would have 
been announced in a sentence of the orator's speech. 

Assuming the money, the ships, and the armament for per¬ 
manent service, to be provided, Demosthenes proposes that a 
formal law be passed, making such permanent service peremp¬ 
tory ; the general in command being held responsible for the 
efficient employment of the force. 3 The islands, the maritime 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. pp. 45, 46. 

3 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. pp. 48, 49. *A 3 * 3 ir dp£cu 5 e? vap’ ravr* 
kyk ySypatptt. 8 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 49, s. 37. 
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allies, and the commerce of the JEgean would then become 
secure; while the profits of Philip from his captures at sea 
would be arrested. 1 The quarters of the armament might be 
established, dining winter or bad weather, in Skiallios, Thasos, 
Lemnos, or other adjoining islands, from whence they could 
act at all times against Philip on his own coast; while from 
Athens it was difficult to arrive thither either during the pre¬ 
valence of the Etesian winds or during winter—the seasons 
usually selected by Philip for his aggressions. 2 

The aggregate means of Athens (Demosthenes affirmed) in 
men, money, ships, hoplites, horsemen, were greater than could 
1)0 found anywhere else. But hitherto they had never been 
properly employed. The Athenians, like awkward pugilists, 
waited for Philip to strike, and then put up their hands to 
follow his blow. They never sought to look him in the face— 
nor to be ready with a good defensive system beforehand—nor 
to anticipate him in offensive operations. 3 While their religious 
festivals, the Panathenaic, Dionysiac, and others, were not only 
celebrated with costly splendour, but pre-arranged with the most 
careful pains, so that nothing was ever wanting in detail at the 
moment of execution—their military force was left without 
organisation or predetermined system. Whenever any new 
encroachment of Philip was made known, nothing was found 
ready to meet it; fresh decrees were to be voted, modified, and 
put in execution, for each special occasion; the time for action 
was wasted in preparation, and before a force could be placed 
on shipboard, the moment for execution, had passed. 4 This 
practice of waiting for Philip to act offensively, and then send¬ 
ing aid to the point attacked, was ruinous; the war must be 
carried on by a standing force put in motion beforehand. 0 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 49, s, 38, 39. 

2 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. pp. 48, 49. “The obstinacy and violence of 
the Etesian winds, in July and August, are well known to those who have 
had to struggle with them in the ^Lgcan during that season ** (Colonel 
Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, voL iv. ch. 42, p. 426). 

The Etesian winds, blowing from the north, made it difficult to reach 
Macedonia from Athens. 

Compare Demosthenes, De Rebus Chersonesi, p. 93, s. 14. 

3 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 51, s. 4O . 6jxeis 5e, irAetffTTjv 

dvvapuv airdvrtov %x ov,r€s t rptvpets, oirAtras, faireas t XPW& T(av * pfoodov, 
rovrew fxep fiexpt tijs rfinepov yfiepas obSevl 7rc&vorG els $eov n icexpria-Oe. 

4 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 50. iv rois irep\ rou voAifiov itra/eTa, 
adtSpOara, (tripicra, airavra. To tyapovv a/ta h.Ki\tc 6 ati 4 v rt /cesi rpirjpupxovs 
tcadla-Tafiev, ica\ rofoots bvr&Saeis voioifieOa ttal tt epl xp7jpa«7w lr6pav 
<TKO‘KOVpLev i &c. 

0 Demosthenes, t Philipp, u pp. 48, 49, 5 e 7 —^ poriQelcus iroAepeiv 

(b<rrepiovfxev yap airdvrav) &A\a it apaaveeup trvvevei /cal Suv'uei. 
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To provide and pay such a standing force, is one of the main 
points in the project of Demosthenes ; the absolute necessity 
that it shall consist, in laige proportion at least, of citizens, is 
another. To this latter point he t everts again and again, insist¬ 
ing that the foreign mercenaries—sent out to make their pay 
where or how they could, and unaccompanied by Athenian 
citizens—were at best useless and untrustworthy. They did 
more mischief to friends and allies, who were terrified at the 
very tidings of their approach—than to the enemy. 1 The 
general, unprovided with funds to pay them, was compelled to 
follow them wheresoever they chose to go, disregarding his 
orders received from the city. To try him afterwards for that 
which he could not help, was unprofitable disgrace. But if the 
troops were regularly paid ) if, besides, a considerable propor¬ 
tion of them were Athenian citizens, themselves interested in 
success, and inspectors of all that was done; then the general 
would be found willing and able to attack the enemy with 
vigour—and might be held to a rigorous accountability, if he 
did not. Such was the only way in which the formidable and 
ever-growing force of their enemy Philip could be successfully 
combated. As matters now stood, the inefficiency of Athenian 
operations was so ridiculous, that men might be tempted to 
doubt whether Athens was really in earnest. Her chief military 
officers—her ten generals, ten taxiarchs, ten phylarchs, and two 
hipparchs, annually chosen—were busied only in the affairs of 
the city and in the showy religious processions. They left the 
real business of war to a foreign general named Menelaus. 2 
Such a system was disgraceful. The honour of Athens ought 
to be maintained by her own citizens, both as generals and as 
soldiers. 

Such are the principal features in the discourse called the 
First Philippic; the earliest public harangue delivered by 
Demosthenes to the Athenian assembly, in reference to the 

Compare his Oration De Rebus Chersonesi, p, 92, s. II. 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 46, s. 28. o5 S r afrrk na$' abra ra 

tevitch, b/uv crpareberai, robs <pl\ovs vik% Kal robs cu/t^uc^ous, ol 6 * $x&P°l 
p.et£ovs rov 8&ovros yeydraff tea 1 Trapaitfyai/ra &rl rhv rrjs v6\ews ir6\epov 3 
Trpbs a Afrrd&a(ov Kal navraxp.aAKov ot%erai vAlovra, 6 Sfc <rrparr}ybs 
d/coAouflei* ei/c^Tecs* p5 font* Stddvra ptcr&ttr, Tf oSp neAedto ; 

Tas irpotp&ffeis bupsAeiv teal rou trrparqyov /cal r&p o-rpartwrSiv, fturQhv 
irapltravras /cal or par Koras oludovs Sunrep iirdirras r&v (rrparyyovfi&ycov 
irapaKarcurr’fi(ravras t &C. 

p. 53 , S. 51 . Kal of fi€p ixfyol KarayeAwffiVf oi $e (rbjxfiaxot 
reBvnffi 9J«i to 6 j roiobrovs ^voffr6\ovs t &c, 

2 DemosLhenSs, Philipp, i. p. 47. &rei vvv ye yeAvs hrO' ws xp^ftcO* 
roTs irpdyfjuxori* 
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war with Philip. It is not merely a splendid piece of oratory, 
emphatic and forcible in its appeal to the emotions; bringing 
the audience by many different roads, to the main conviction 
which the orator seeks to impress ; profoundly animated with 
genuine Pan-Hellenic patriotism, and with the dignity of that 
free Grecian world now thieatened by a monarch from without. 
It has other merits besides, not less important in themselves, 
and lying more immediately within the scope of the historian. 
We find Demosthenes, yet only thirty years old—young in 
political life—and thirteen years before the battle of Chaeroneia 
—taking accurate measure of the political relations between 
Athens and Philip; examining those relations during the past, 
pointing out how they had become every year more unfavour¬ 
able, and foretelling the dangerous contingencies of the future, 
unless better precautions were taken ; exposing with courageous 
frankness not only the past mismanagement of public men, 
but also those defective dispositions of the people themselves 
wherein such management had its root; lastly, after fault 
found, adventuring on his own responsibility to propose specific 
measures of correction, and urging upon reluctant citizens a 
painful imposition of personal hardship as well as of taxation. 
We shall find him insisting on the same obligation, irksome 
alike to the leading politicians and to the people, 1 throughout 
all the Olynthiacs and Philippics. We note his warnings, given 
at this early day, Avhen timely prevention would have been 
easily practicable ; and his superiority to elder politicians like 
Eubulus and Phokion, in prudent appreciation, in foresight, 
and in the courage of speaking out unpalatable truths. More 
than twenty years after this period, when Athens had lost the 
game and was in her phase of humiliation, Demosthenes (in 
repelling the charges of those who imputed her misfortunes to 
his bad advice) measures the real extent to which a political 
statesman is properly responsible. The first of all things is,— 
“To see events in their beginnings—to discern tendencies 
beforehand, and proclaim them beforehand to others—to 
abridge as much as possible the rubs, impediments, jealousies, 
and tardy movements, inseparable from the march of a free 
city—and to infuse among the citizens harmony, friendly 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 54, s, 58. 3 Ey& p\v oS v otir* &AAnre 
irt&irore irpbs X&P lv clAAfilfP Aiystu, 3, rt Up pi) /cal crvpolvetp tipup irevetfffiipos 
8>, vvu Te & ytypdxntw navQ* airAwy, ovSev viroffrctAnptcPas, irsira^ 7 )a , taa‘/xat. 
i Z$ovA&(i'riv 8’ liv, tbo-irep 8t» vfitp ffv/J.(p4pet rk fMAntrra knofaiv o?8a, otinos 
eiHfrat ffvvdiffov tea 1 t$ tA piATurra EinSvTr iroAAQ ykp Up fyStou sltrop. 
Nuv 8* in afiJjAQis oScri rois air 3 rovrwp ipavrip y&vi)<rofxivois f B/xcos 4iri 
crdpolo-etv v/mv, Up irpd^rjre, ravra irsirtiaBai Aeyeiv alpovfxat. 
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feelings, and zeal for the performance of their duties.” L The first 
Philippic is alone sufficient to prove, how justly Demosthenes 
lays claim to the merit of having “ seen events in their begin¬ 
nings 5 ' and given timely warning to his countrymen. It will 
also go to show, along with other proofs hereafter to be seen, 
that he was not less honest and judicious in hi. attempts to 
fulfil the remaining portion of the statesman’s duty—that of 
working up his countrymen to unanimous and resolute 
enterprise; to the pitch requisite not merely for speaking 
and voting, but for acting and suffering, against the public 
enemy. 

We know neither the actual course, nor the concluding vote, 
of this debate, wherein Demosthenes took a part so unexpectedly 
prominent. But we know that neither of the two positive 
measures which he recommends was carried into effect. The 
working armament was not sent out, nor was the home-force, 
destined to be held in reserve for instant movement in case of 
emergency, ever got ready. It was not until the following 
month of September (the oration being delivered some time in 
the first half of 351 b,c.), that any actual force was sent against 
Philip; and even then nothing more was done than to send 
the mercenary chief Charidemus to the Chersonese, with ten 
triremes, and five talents in money, but no soldiers. 2 Nor is 
there any probability that Demosthenes even obtained a favour¬ 
able vote of the assembly; though strong votes against Philip 
were often passed without being ever put in execution after¬ 
wards. 8 

Demosthenes was doubtless opposed by those senior states¬ 
men whose duty it would have been to come forward themselves 
with the same propositions, assuming the necessity to be 
undeniable. But what ground was taken in opposing him, we 
do not know. There existed at that time in Athens a certain 
party or section who undervalued Philip as an enemy not realty 

1 Demosthends, De Corond, p. 308, s. 306. r A\\a Sv y* kv 6 
for top inrevduvos eftj, natrav QWmiv Adp&ave' av irapairov/mi. Ttva afar 
i<rrl ravra; *l5eiv ra irpdyptara apxdpeva, tea) irpoai&BMaL xa\ TTpoeintlv 
r ati &AAois< Tavra iriirpaitrat fiai, Kcsl Krt t2cj fataerraxov &pa$vr%rcts, 
tiKPovSj ayvoias, tpiAoi/ewlas, & iroXtTifc& rais irrfXeo’t ir p6<re<rrtv avdtrtiis teal 
bvayicctia afiaprypLara, ravQ' 6s efs ^Actxttf'ra <rv(TTt7\ai, koI rovvavrloU 
6fXiiuoiav Kai tpiAfav xal rod tA Stovra iroteiv dpfi^v irporpfyat* 

0 Demosthenes, Olynth. iii* p. 29, s, 5. 

0 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 48, s. 34; Olynth. ii. p. 21, s. 12 ; Olynth. 
iii. p. 29, s, S> P- 3 2 » s * i De Rhodiorum Liberlate, p. 190, s. t 4 And 
not merely votes against Philip, but against others also, remained either 
unexecuted or inadequately executed (Demosthenes, De Republici 
Ordinandd, pp. 11 76). 
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formidable—far less formidable than the Persian king. 1 The 
reports of Persian force and preparation, prevalent two years 
before when Demosthenes delivered his harangue on the 
Symmories, seem still to have continued, and may partly 
explain the inaction against Philip. Such reports would be 
magnified, or fabricated, by another Athenian party much more 
dangerous* in communication with, and probably paid by, 
Philip himself. To this party Demosthenes makes his earliest 
allusion in the first Philippic, 2 3 * and reverts to them on many 
occasions afterwards. We may be very certain that there were 
Athenian citizens serving as Philip's secret agents, though we 
cannot assign their names. It would be not less his interest to 
purchase such auxiliaries, than to employ paid spies in his 
operations of war ; 8 while the prevalent political antipathies at 
Athens, coupled with the laxity of public morality in indi¬ 
viduals, would render it perfectly practicable to obtain suitable 
instruments. That not only at Athens, but also at Amphipolis, 
Potidsea, Olynthus and elsewhere, Philip achieved his successes, 
partly by purchasing corrupt partisans among the leaders of his 
enemies—is an assertion so intrinsically probable, that we may 
readily believe it, though advanced chiefly by unfriendly wit¬ 
nesses. Such corruption alone, indeed, would not have availed 
him, but it was eminently useful when combined with well- 
employed force and military genius. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII 


EUBOIC AND OLYNTHIAN WARS 

If even in Athens, at the date of the first Philippic of Demo¬ 
sthenes, the uneasiness about Philip was considerable, much 
more serious had it become among his neighbours the 

1 Demosthenes, De Rhodior. Libeilat, p. 197, s. 31. 6 pw 8* vfiwv 
Hvtovs <Pi\(Tnrov fibv &p 1 ovtievbs o %(ov iroWdicis bKiytapovvras, ficuri^a 5* 
&s i(rx^pbv ixOphv of5 tlv irpo&tjrat (poPovfiei/ovs. E l Se rbv fihy < 5 >s 
(pav\cv ovk kfivvotifieOa, d>s <pofiep$ ir<£v0* far irpbs rivas 

irapardfyfteBa ; 

This oration was delivered in 357-350 b.c. ; a few months after the first 
Philippic. 

* Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 45, s . 21; Olynthiac ii. p. 19, s. 4. 

3 Compare the advice of the Thebans to Mardonius in 479 B.c,—during 

the Persian invasion of Greece (Herodot. ix. 2), 
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Olynthians. He had gained them over, four years before, by 
transferring to them the territory of Anthemus—and the still 
more important town of Potidsea, captured by his own arms 
from Athens. Grateful for these cessions, they had become his 
allies in his war wiLh Athens, whom they hated on every ground. 
But a material change had since taken place. Since the loss 
of Methon£, Athens, expelled from the coast of Thrace and 
Macedonia, had ceased to be a hostile neighbour, or to inspire 
alarm to the Olynthians ; while the immense increase in the 
power of Philip, combined with his ability and ambition alike 
manifest, had overlaid their gratitude for the past by a senti¬ 
ment of fear for the future. It was but too clear that a prince 
who stretched his encroaching arms in all directions—to 
Thermopylae, to Illyria, and to Thrace—would not long suffer 
the fertile peninsula between the Thermaic and Strymonic gulfs 
to remain occupied by free Grecian communities. Accordingly, 
it seems that after the great victory of Philip in Thessaly over 
the Phokians (in the first half of 352 b.c.), the Olynthians 
manifested their uneasiness by seceding from alliance with him 
against Athens. They concluded peace with that city, and 
manifested such friendly sentiments that an alliance began to 
be thought possible. This peace seems to have been concluded 
before November 352 b.c . 1 

Here was an important change of policy on the part of the 
Olynthians. Though they probably intended it, not as a 
measure of hostility against Philip, but simply as a precaution 
to ensure to themselves recourse elsewhere in case of becoming 
exposed to his attack, it was not likely that he would either 
draw or recognise any such distinction. He would probably 
consider that by the cession of Potidcea, he had purchased their 
co-opcration against Athens, and would treat their secession as 
at least making an end to all amicable relations. 

A few months afterwards (at the date of the first Philippic 2 ) 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. 3. 656, p. 129. itceTpot (Olynthians) ews 
fjLcv et&pepv abrbv (Philip) ry\iKovrop fyKticos &v irurrhs (rbfifxaxot t« 

9 )ffap i teal 5 i* itceipop $}fup hreiBfy el 8 ov rys irpbs abrobs 

irtarevs yiypdnevop . o Os foa<rip airdvruP &pOp<fart*p tfStcrr’ 

ftp teal *rous' ^Ktlpov <pi\ovs teal ahrbv rhv $l\LTrirov biroKretpapraSi ovs 
weiralTiPrai) <pacrl Bb tea 1 ffvfipdxovs iropfifreerBaL, 

We know from Dionysius that this oration was delivered between Mid¬ 
summer 352 B.C. and Midsummer 351 B.c. I have already remarked 
that it must have been delivered, in my judgement, before the month 
Msemakterion (November) 352 b.c. 

3 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 44, s, 20.&rl rhs Qatypqs rauras 

Afrb rrjs olteelas x^P ttS «*b-ow trrparelas t els nuAa* teal Xefijt 6 pij(fQP teed 
u OXuvdop ' oirwt &ob\sr ■ 
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we find that he, or his soldiers, had attacked, and made sudden 
excursions into their territory, close adjoining to his own. 

In this state of partial hostility, yet without proclaimed or 
vigorous war, matters seem to have lemained throughout the 
year 351 B.c. Philip was engaged during that year in his 
Thracian expedition, where he fell sick, so that aggressive 
enterprise was for the time suspended. Meanwhile the 
Athenians seem to have pioposed to Olynthus a scheme of 
decided alliance against Philip. 1 But the Olynthians had too 
much to fear from him, to become themselves the aggressors. 
They still probably hoped that he might find sufficient enemies 
and occupation elsewheio, among Thracians, Illyrians, Poconians, 
Arymbas and the Epirots, and Athenians; 2 at any rate, they 
would not be the first to piovoke a contest. This state of 
reciprocal mistrust 8 continued for several months, until at 
length Philip began serious operations against them ; not very 
long after his recovery from the sickness in Thrace, and seem¬ 
ingly towards the middle of 350 b.c. ; 4 a little before the 
beginning of Olympiad 107, 3. 

It was probably during the continuance of such semi-hostile 
relations that two half-brothers of Philip, sons of his father 
Amyntas by another mother, sought and obtained shelter at 
Olynthus. They came as his enemies; for he had put to 
death already one of their brothers, and they themselves only 
escaped tire same fate by flight. Whether they had committed 

1 Demosthenes, Olynthiac i. p. n, s. 7. pwl ydp, t wdpres 

iOpbAhovp riots, ’O XvpBIovs eftTroAe^f/trcw 5 etV 4>iAfir7np, yiyopep 
avrifiarop, /cal ravO ' ws to vfxtv fjLdXurra avfx<p 4 pot. El 7 up ity* \tp.<ap 

'naaQivres toelhovro rhp ^Aej ixov, fr$a.\epo\ (Tvp.p.0,%01 ml fiixp* rov ’rwr* to 
iyvaftdres fytrav taws, See. 

Compare Olynth. iii. p. 30, s. 9, and p. 32, s. 18. ovx otis, el irohe/Ltfoaiep, 
irotpuns crd}(reip forifl , xvou / u€0a, olroi pvp iro\fp.ovPrai ; 

3 Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 13, s. 13. 

8 Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. p. 30, s. §. otfrt $l\nnros iddjlftei ravrnvs, 
000’ oSroi ^iKimrop, &c. 

* DemosLhenSs, Olynth. i. p. 13, s. 13. foBivntr*’ nd\ip frafoas 

ovk &rl rh foQvfJt.s'tP briicKwev, aW 1 evObs 'OA .vpQlots i7rex e ^PV< fe ^ 

Wliat length of time is denoted by the adveib eMs, must, of course, he 
matter of conjecture. If the expression had been found in the Oration 
De Coronal, delivered twenty years afterwards, we might have construed 
tvdbs very’loosely. But it occurs here in an oiation delivered probably in 
the latter half of 350 b.c., —certainly not later than thefirslhalf of 348 B.c. 
Accordingly, it is hardly reasonable to assign to the interval here designated 
by ebObs {that between Philip’s recovery and his serious attack upon the 
Olynthians) a longer time than six months. We should then suppose this 
attack to have been commenced about the last quarter of Olymp. 107, 2; 
or in the first half of 350 B.c. This is the view of Bohnecke, and I think 
very probable (Forschun^en, p. 211). 
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any positive act to provoke liis wrath, we are not informed; 
but such tragedies were not unfrequent in the Macedonian 
regal family. While Olynthus was friendly and grateful to 
Philip, these exiles would not have resorted thither ; but they 
were now favourably received, and may perhaps have held out 
hopes that in case of war they could raise a Macedonian party 
against Philip. To that prince, the reception of his fugitive 
enemies served as a plausible pretence for war—which he 
doubtless would under all circumstances have prosecuted— 
against Olynthus; and it seems to have been so put forward 
in his public declarations. 1 

Put Philip, in accomplishing his conquests, knew well how 
to blend the influences of deceit and seduction with those of 
arms, and to divide or corrupt those whom he intended to 
subdue. To such insidious approaches Olynthus was in many 
ways open. The power of that city consisted, in great part, 
in her position as chief of a numerous confederacy, including a 
large proportion, though probably not all, of the Grecian cities 
in the peninsula of Chalkidilt&. Among the different members 
of such a confederacy, there was more or less of dissentient 
interest or sentiment, which accidental circumstances might 
inflame so as to induce a wish for separation. In each city, 
moreover, and in Olynthus itself, there were ambitious citizens 
competing for power, and not scrupulous as to the means 
whereby it was to be acquired or retained. In each of them, 
Philip could open intrigues, and enlist partisans; in some, he 
would probably receive invitations to do so; for the greatness 
of his exploits, while it inspired alarm in some quarters, raised 
hopes among disappointed and jealous minorities. If, through 
such predisposing circumstances, he either made or found 
partisans and traitors in the distant cities of Peloponnesus, 
much more was this practicable for him in the neighbouring 
peninsula of Chalkidike. Olynthus and the other cities were 
nearly all conterminous with the Macedonian territory, some 
probably with boundaries not clearly settled. Perdikkas IL 
had given to the Olynthians (at the beginning of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war 2 3 ) a portion of his territory near the Lake Bolbe: 
Philip himself had given to them the district of Anthemus. 

1 Justin, viii. 3 ; Oiosius, iiu 12. Justin states this as the cause of the 
attack made by Philip on Olynthus—which I do not believe. Put X see 

no ground for doubting the fact itself—or for doubling that Philip laid hold 
of it as a pretext\ He found the half-brothers in Olynthus when the city 
was taken, and put both of them to death. 

3 Thucyd. i. 58. 

VOT.- vi. 


L 
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Possessed of so much neighbouring land, he had the means, 
with little loss to himself, of materially favouring or enriching 
such individual citizens, of Olynthus or other cities, as chose 
to promote his designs. Besides direct bribes, where that 
mode of proceeding was most effective, he could grant the 
right of gratuitous pasture to the flocks and herds of one, and 
furnish abundant supplies of timber to another. Master as he 
now was of Amphipolis and Philippi, he could at pleasure open 
or close to them the speculations in the gold mines of Mount 
Panggeus, for which they had always hankered. 1 If his 
privateers harassed even the powerful Athens, and the islands 
under her protection, much more vexatious would they be to 
his neighbours in the Chalkidic peninsula, which they as it 
were encircled, from the Thermaic Gulf on one side to the 
Strymonic Gulf on the other. Lastly, we cannot doubt that 
some individuals in these cities had found it profitable to take 
service, civil or military, under Philip, which would supply him 
with correspondents and adherents among their friends and 
relatives. 

It will thus be easily seen, that with reference to Olynthus 
and her confederate cities, Philip had at his command means 
of private benefit and annoyance to such an extent, as would 
ensure to him the co-operation of a venal and traitorous minority 
in each ; such minority of course blending its proceedings, and 
concealing its purposes, among the standing political feuds of 
the place. These means however were only preliminary to the 
direct use of the sword. His seductions and presents com¬ 
menced the work, but his excellent generalship and soldiers— 
the phalanx, the hypaspistse, and the cavalry, all now brought 
into admirable training during the ten years of his reign— 
completed it. 

Though Demosthenes in one passage goes so far as to say 
that Philip rated his established influence so high as to expect 
to incorporate the Chalkidic confederacy in his empire without 
serious difficulty and without even real war 2 —there is ground 
for believing that he encountered strenuous resistance, avenged 
by unmeasured rigours after the victory. The two years and 
a half between Midsummer 350 b.c., and the commencement 
of 347 b.c. (the last two years of Olympiad 107 and the first 

1 Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. pp. 425, 426; Xenophon, Hellen. v. 2, 17. 

2 Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. ij, s. 22. oiSr 3 Uv itfveyice rbv ir6\efi6p 

?roT€ rovrov ticetyoSj ei 7ro\€jue?p ffiBr] Sejjtreiy avrdv, aXA.’ &s imdiv &iravra 
t 6 tg ftAxife to irpAypara avaip‘fiff€(rd<u f k$to ToBro 8ft irpwrov 

avrhy rapirrei trapcL yvwjxyv yeyovds, &c. 
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nine months of Olympiad 108), were productive of phenomena 
more terror-striking than anything in the recent annals of 
Greece. No less than thirty-two free Grecian cities in Chalki- 
dik& were taken and destroyed, the inhabitants being reduced 
to slavery, by Philip. Among them was Olynthus, one of the 
most powerful, flourishing, and energetic members of the 
Hellenic brotherhood; Apollonia, whose inhabitants would 
now repent the untoward obstinacy of their fathers (thirty-two 
years before) in repudiating a generous and equal confederacy 
with Olynthus, and invoking Spartan aid to revive the falling 
power of Philip’s father, Amyntas ; and Stageira, the birth-place 
of Aristotle. The destruction of thirty-two free Hellenic com¬ 
munities in two years by a foreign prince, was a calamity the 
like of which had never occurred since the suppression of the 
Ionic revolt and the invasion of Xerxes. I have already re¬ 
counted in a previous chapter 1 the manifestation of wrath at 
the festival of the 99th Olympiad (384 b.c.) against the envoys 
of the elder Dionysius of Syracuse, who had captured and sub¬ 
verted five or six free Hellenic communities in Italy and Sicily. 
Far more vehement would be the sentiment of awe and terror, 
after the Olynthian war, against the Macedonian destroyer of 
thirty-two Chalkidic cities. We shall find this plainly indicated 
in the phenomena immediately succeeding. We shall see 
Athens terrified into a peace alike dishonourable and improvi¬ 
dent, which even Demosthenes does not venture to oppose: 
we shall see H£schin£s passing out of a free-spoken Athenian 
citizen into a servile worshipper, if not a paid agent, of Philip: 
we shall observe Isokrat£s, once the champion of Pan-Hellenic 
freedom and integrity, ostentatiously proclaiming Philip as the 
master and arbiter of Greece, while persuading him at the same 
time to use his power well for the purpose of conquering Persia. 
These were terrible times; suitably illustrated in their cruel 
details by the gangs of enslaved Chalkidic Greeks of both 
sexes, seen passing even into Peloponnesus 3 as the property 
of new grantees who extolled the munificence of the donor 
Philip; and suitably ushered in by awful celestial signs, showers 
of fire and blood falling from the heavens to the earth, in 
testimony of the wrath of the gods. 8 

1 See ch. lxxxiii. 

3 Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 439. iEscliinds himself met a person 
named Atrestidas followed by one of these sorrowful troops. We may 
be sure that this case was only one among many. 

3 Pliny, H. N. ii. 27. “ Fit et cceli ipsius hiatus, cpiod vocant chasma. 

Fit et sanguined specie (quo nihil terribilius mortalium timori est) incendium 
ad terras cadens inde ; stent Olvmpiadis centesima septima anno teriio i cum 
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While, however, we make out with tolerable clearness the 
general result of Philip’s Olynthian war, and the terror which 
it struck into the Grecian mind—we are not only left without 
information as to its details, but are even perplexed by its 
chronology. I have already remarked, that though the Olyn- 
thians had contracted such suspicions of Philip, even before the 
beginning of 351 b.c., as to induce them to make peace with 
his enemy Athens—they had, nevertheless, declined the over¬ 
tures of Athens for a closer alliance, not wishing to bring upon 
themselves decided hostility from so powerful a neighbour, 
until his aggressions should become such as to leave them no 
choice. We have no precise information as to Philip’s move¬ 
ments after his operations in Thrace and his sickness in 351 
b.c. But we know that it was not in his nature to remain 
inactive; that he was incessantly pushing his conquests; and 
that no conquest could be so important to him as that of 
Olynthus and the Chalkidic peninsula. Accordingly, we are 
not surprised to find, that the Olynthian and Chalkidian con¬ 
federates became the object of his direct hostility in 350 b.c. 
He raised pretences for attack against one or other of these 
cities separately; avoiding to deal with the confederacy as a 
whole, and disclaiming, by special envoys, 1 all purposes injurious 
to Olynthus, 

rex JPhittppus Grcecia/n qnaterct . Atquc ego heec slatis temporibus nalurce, 
lit cetera, arbitror existere ; non (ut pierique) variis de causis, quas ingeni- 
orum acumen excogitat. Quippe ingenHum malorum fuere preenuntia; 
sed ea accidisse non quia hsec facta sunt arbitior, verum hrcc ideo facta, 
quia incasura eront ilia: raritate autem occullain eorum esse rationcm, 
ideoque non sicut exortus supra dictos defectusque et mult a alia nosci.” 

The precision of this chronological note makes it valuable. Olymp, 
107, 3—corresponds to the year between Midsummer 350 and Midsummer 
349 B.c. 

Taylor, who cites this passage in his Prolegomena ad Demosthenem 
(ap, Reiske Oratt. Gr. vol. vxix. p. 756), takes the liberty, without any 
manuscript authority, of altering tertio into quarto; which Bohnocke 
justly pronounces to be unreasonable (Forschungen, p. 212). The passage 
as it stands is an evidence, not merely to authenticate the terrific character 
of the time, but also to prove, among other evidences, that the attack of 
Philip on the Olynthians and Chalkidians began in 350-349 B.c.—not in 
the following Olympic year, or in the time after Midsummer 349 B.c. 

Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 201-221) has gone into an examination of 
the dates and events of this Olynthian war, and has arranged them in a 
manner different from any preceding critic. His examination is acute and 
instructive, including however some reasonings of little force or pertinence. 
I follow him generally in placing the beginning of the Olynthian war, and 
the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, before Olymp. 107, 4, This is the best 
opinion which I can form, on matters lamentably unattested and uncertain. 

1 Demosth* Philipp, iii. p. 113. That Philip not only attacked, but even 
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Probably the philippising party in that city may have dwelt 
upon this disclaimer as satisfactory, and given as many false 
assurances about the purposes of Philip, as we shall find ^Es- 
chines hereafter uttering at Athens. But the general body of 
citizens were not so deceived. Feeling that the time had come 
when it was prudent to close with the previous Athenian over¬ 
tures, they sent envoys to Athens to propose alliance and invite 
co-operation against Philip. Their first propositions were doubt¬ 
less not couched in the language of urgency and distress. They 
were not as yet in any actual danger; their power was great in 
reality, and estimated at its full value abroad ; moreover, as 
prudent diplomatists, they would naturally overstate their own 
dignity and the magnitude of what they were offering. Of 
course they would ask for Athenian aid to be sent to Chalkidike 
—since it was there that the war was being carried on; but 
they would ask for aid in order to act energetically against the 
common enemy, and repress the growth of his power—not to 
avert immediate danger menacing Olynthus. 

There needed no discussion to induce the Athenians to accept 
this alliance. It was what they had long been seeking, and 
they willingly closed with the proposition. Of course they also 
promised—what indeed was almost involved in the acceptance 
—to send a force to co-operate against Philip in ChalkidikA 
On this first recognition of Olynthus as an ally—or perhaps 
shortly afterwards, but before circumstances had at all changed 
—Demosthenes delivered his earliest Olynthiac harangue. Of 
the three memorable compositions so denominated, the earliest 
is, in my judgement, that which stands second in the edited 
order. Their true chronological order has long been, and still 
is, matter of controversy ; the best conclusion which I can form, 
is that the first and the second are erroneously placed, but that 
the third is really the latest; 1 all of them being delivered during 
the last six or seven months of 350 b.c. 

In this his earliest advocacy (the speech which stands printed 
as the second Olynthiac), Demosthenes insists upon the advan- 

snbducd, the thiily-two Chalkidic cities, before he marched directly and 
finally to assail Olynthus—is stated in the Fragment of Kallisthenes ap. 
StobsDum, Eclog. Tit. vii. p. 92, 

Kallisthenes, whose history is lost, was a native of Olynthus, born a few 
years before the capture of the city. 

1 Some remarks will be found on the order of the Olynthiacs in an 
Appendix to the present chapter. 

It must be understood that I always speak of the Olynthiacs as firsts 
second, and third, according to the common and edited order \ though I 
cannot adopt that order as correct 
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tageous contingency which has just turned up for Athens, 
through the blessing of the gods, in the spontaneous tender of 
so valuable an ally. He recommends that aid be despatched 
to the new ally; the most prompt and effective aid will please 
him the best. But this recommendation is contained in a 
single sentence, in the middle of the speech; it is neither 
repeated a second time, nor emphatically insisted upon, nor 
enlarged by specification of quantity or quality of aid to be 
sent. No allusion is made to necessities or danger of Olynthus, 
nor to the chance that Philip might conquer the town * still less 
to ulterior contingencies, that Philip, if he did conquer it, might 
carry the seat of war from his own coasts to those of Attica. 
On the contrary, Demosthenes adverts to the power of the 
Olynthians—to the situation of their territory, close on Philip's 
flanks—to their fixed resolution that they will never again enter 
into amity or compromise with him—as evidences how valuable 
their alliance will prove to Athens ; enabling her to prosecute 
with improved success the war against Philip, and to retrieve 
the disgraceful losses brought upon her by previous remissness. 
The main purpose of the orator is to inflame his countrymen 
into more hearty and vigorous efforts for the prosecution of this 
general war; while to furnish aid to the Olynthians, is only a 
secondary purpose, and a part of the larger scheme. “ I shall 
not (says the orator) expatiate on the formidable power of Philip 
as an argument to urge you to the performance of your public 
duty. That would be too much both of compliment to him 
and of disparagement to you. I should, indeed, myself have 
thought him truly formidable, if he had achieved his present 
eminence by means consistent with justice. But he has 
aggrandised himself, partly through your negligence and im¬ 
providence, partly by treacherous means—by taking into pay 
corrupt partisans at Athens, and by cheating successively Olyn¬ 
thians, Thessalians, and all his other allies. These allies, having 
now detected his treachery, are deserting him ; without them, 
his power will crumble away. Moreover, the Macedonians 
themselves have no sympathy with his personal ambition ; they 
are fatigued with the labour imposed upon them by his endless 
military movements and impoverished by the closing of their 
ports through the war. His vaunted officers are men of worth¬ 
less and dissolute habits; his personal companions are thieves, 
vile ministers of amusement, outcasts from our cities. Plis past 
good fortune imparts to all this real weakness a fallacious air of 
strength; and doubtless his good fortune has been very great. 
But the fortune of Athens, and her title to the benevolent aid 
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of the gods is still greater—if only you, Athenians, will do your 
duty. Yet here you are, sitting still, doing nothing. The 
sluggard cannot even command his friends to work for him— 
much less the gods. I do not wonder, that Philip, always in 
the field, always in movement, doing everything for himself, 
never letting slip an opportunity—prevails over you who merely 
talk, inquire, and vote, without action. Nay—the contrary 
would be wonderful, if under such circumstances he had not 
been the conqueror. But what I do wonder at is, that you 
Athenians—who in former days contended for Pan-Hellenic 
freedom against the Lacedaemonians—who, scorning unjust 
aggrandisement for yourselves, fought in person and lavished 
your substance to protect the rights of other Greeks—that you 
now shrink from personal service and payment of money for the 
defence of your own possessions. You, who have so often res¬ 
cued others, can now sit still after having lost so much of your 
own 1 I wonder you do not look back to that conduct of yours 
which has brought your affairs into this state of ruin, and ask 
yourselves how they can ever mend, while such conduct remains 
unchanged. It was much easier at first to preserve what we 
once had, than to recover it now that it is lost; we have nothing 
left now to lose—-we have everything to recover. This must 
be done by ourselves, and at once; we must furnish money, 
we must serve in person by turns; we must give our generals 
means to do their work well, and then exact from them a severe 
account afterwards—which we cannot do, so long as we our¬ 
selves will neither pay nor serve. We must correct that abuse 
which has grown up, whereby particular symmorics in the state 
combine to exempt themselves from burthensome duties, and 
to cast them all unjustly upon others. We must not only come 
forward vigorously and heartily, with person and with money, 
but each man must embrace faithfully his fair share of patriotic 
obligation.” 

Such are the main points of the earliest discourse delivered 
by Demosthenes on the subject of Olynthus. In the mind of 
modern readers, as in that of the rhetor Dionysius, 1 there is an 
unconscious tendency to imagine that these memorable plead¬ 
ings must have worked persuasion, and to magnify the efficiency 

1 Dionys. Hal. ad Ammce. p. 736. jierct yhp &pxovra KaWt^axoVt if 
o5 t&s «fr >, 0\vp8op poyBetas faritrreiliap 'AOtjpoioi, irei(r$4vTes tiirb 
Atj/x offQivovs, &c. 

He connects the three Olynthiacs of Demosthenes with the three Athenian 
armaments sent to Olynthus in the year following Midsummer 349 B.C.; 
for which armaments he had just before cited rhiluchorus. 
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of their author as an historical and directing person. But there 
are no facts to bear out such an impression, Demosthenes was 
still comparatively a young man—thirty-one years of age ; ad- 
mired indeed for his speeches and his compositions written to 
be spoken by others; 1 but as yet not enjoying much practical 
influence. It is moreover certain—to his honour—that he de¬ 
scried and measured foreign dangers before they were recognised 
by ordinary politicians; that he advised a course, energetic 
and salutary indeed, but painful for the people to act upon, and 
disagreeable for recognised leaders to propose; that these 
leaders, such as Eubulus and others, were accordingly adverse 
to him. The tone of Demosthenes in these speeches is that 
of one who feels that he is contending against heavy odds— 
combating an habitual and deep-seated reluctance. He is an 
earnest remonstrant—an opposition speaker—contributing to 
raise up gradually a body of public sentiment and conviction 
which ultimately may pass into act. His rival Eubulus is the 
ministerial spokesman, whom the majority, both rich and poor, 
followed; a man not at all corrupt (so far as we know]), but of 
simple conservative routine, evading all painful necessities and 
extraordinary precautions ; conciliating the rich by resisting a 
property-tax, and the general body of citizens by refusing to 
meddle with the Thedric expenditure. 

The Athenians did not follow the counsel of Demosthenes. 
They accepted the OJynthian alliance, but took no active step 
to co-operate with Olynthus in the war against Philip. 2 Such 
unhappily was their usual habit. The habit of Philip was the 
opposite. We need no witness to satisfy us, that he would not 
slacken in his attack—and that in the course of a month or two, 

3 This is evident fiom the sneers of Meidias: see the oration of Demo- 
sthenSs.cont. Meidiam, pp. 575, 576 (spoken in the year following—349-348 
33 . C.). 

1 observe, not without regret, that Demosthenes himself is not ashamed 
to put the like sneers into the mouth of a client speaking before the Dikastciy 
—against Lakritus—“this very clever man, who has paid ten mime to 
Isokrales for a course of rhetoric, and thinks himself able to talk you over 
as he pleases,” &c. (Demosth. adv, Lakrit. p. 938). 

2 An orator of the next generation (Deinarchus cont. Demosthcn. p. 102, 
s. 99) taunts Demosthenes as a mere opposition talker, in contrast with the 
excellent administration of the finances and marine under Eubulus —voieu 
ykp rpiypeis ehrl KaretncevafffLhat 8i& tovtov (Demosthenes) SffTrep Jiri 
E vf3ov\0Vf t f} et; $ ttoToj vedxroiKoi tovtov vo\irtvofjLevov yey6vaffi ; The 
administration of Eubulus must have left a creditable remembrance, to be 
thus cited afterwards. 

See Theopompus up. llarpolcr. v. EtfflouAoj; Tlutarch, Reipahl. Gerend. 
Prceccpt. p. 812. Compare also Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 435; and iEschinSs 
adv. Ktesiph. p. 57, c. 11. 
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he would master more than one of the Chalkidic cities, perhaps 
defeating the Olynthian forces also. The Olynthians would dis¬ 
cover that they had gained nothing by their new allies; while the 
philippising party among themselves would take advantage of 
the remissness of Athens to depreciate her promises as worth¬ 
less or insincere, and to press for accommodation with the enemy. 1 
Complaints would presently reach Athens, brought by fresh 
envoys from the Olynthians, and probably also from the Chal- 
kidians, who were the greatest sufferers by Philip’s arms. 
They would naturally justify this renewed application by ex¬ 
patiating on the victorious progress of Philip ; they would now 
call for aid more urgently, and might even glance at the possi¬ 
bility of Philip’s conquest of Chalkidike. It was in this ad¬ 
vanced stage of the proceedings that Demosthenes again exerted 
himself in the cause, delivering that speech which stands first 
in the printed order of the Olyntliiacs, 

Here we have, not a Philippic, but a true Olynthiac. Olyn- 
thus is no longer part and parcel of a larger theme, upon the 
whole of which Demosthenes intends to discourse ; but stands 
out as the prominent feature and specialty of his pleading. It 
is now pronounced to be in danger and in pressing need of 
succour ; moreover its preservation is strenuously pressed upon 
the Athenians, as essential to their own safety. While it stands 
with its confederacy around it, the Athenians can fight Philip 
on his own coast; if it falls, there is nothing to prevent him 
from transferring the war into Attica, and assailing them on 
their own soil. 2 Demosthenes is wound up to a higher pitch of 
emphasis, complaining of the lukewarmness of his countrymen 
on a crisis which calls aloud for instant action. 3 He again 
urges that a vote be at once passed to assist Olynthus, and two 
armaments despatched as quickly as possible ; one to preserve 
to Olynthus her confederate cities—the other, to make a diver¬ 
sion by simultaneous attack on Philip at home. Without such 

1 Demosth. Olynlh. i. p, IO. ws &rri p.a\.tarra rovro Beos, iravovpyos 

real Sembr fafOpamos (Philip) Trp&ypuuTt rh pep stiwv tjvIk hv 

TuXflj t& fi* i-TreiXeSi/, rh ypa-s SiaflaWtav tea\ rr)V birovatav rfyp 
r/per 4pav rp4\py re «al wapatririmfrai n rav SAwv it paypdrcou. 

This occurs in the next subsequent speech of Demosthenes, intimating 
what Philip and his partisans had already deduced as inference from the 
past neglect of the Athenians to send any aid to Olynthus. Of course no 
such inference could be started until some time had been allowed for 
expectation and disappointment; which is one among many reasons for 
believing the first Olynthiac to he posterior in time to the second, 

2 Demosth. Olynth, i. pp. 12, 13. 

3 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 9. 


T 
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two-fold aid (he says) the cities cannot be preserved. 1 Advice 
of aid generally he had already given, though less emphatically, 
in his previous harangue; but he now superadds a new sugges¬ 
tion—that Athenian envoys shall be sent thither, not merely to 
announce the coming of the force, but also to remain at Olyn- 
thus and watch over the course of events. For he is afraid, that 
unless such immediate encouragement be sent, Philip may, 
even without the tedious process of a siege, frighten or cajole 
Ihe Olynthian confederacy into submission; partly by remind¬ 
ing them that Athens had done nothing for them, and by 
denouncing her as a treacherous and worthless ally. 2 Philip 
would be glad to entrap them into some plausible capitulation; 
and though they knew that they could have no security for his 
keeping the terms of it afterwards, still he might succeed, if 
Athens remained idle. Now, if ever, was the time for Athenians 
to come forward and do their duty without default; to serve in 
person and submit to the necessary amount of direct taxation. 
They had no longer the smallest pretence for continued inaction; 
the very conjuncture which they had so long desired, had 
turned up of itself—war between Olynthus and Philip, and that 
too upon grounds special to Olynthus—not at the instigation 
of Athens. 3 The Olynthian alliance had been thrown in the 
way of Athens by the peculiar goodness of the gods, to enable 
her to repair her numerous past errors and short-comings. 
She ought to look well and deal rightly with these last remain¬ 
ing opportunities, in order to wipe off the shame of the past; 
but if she now let slip Olynthus, and suffer Philip to conquer 
it, there was nothing else to hinder him from marching 
whithersoever he chose. His ambition was so insatiable, his 
activity so incessant, that, assuming Athens to persist in her 
careless inaction, he would carry the war forward from Thrace 
into Attica—of which the ruinous consequences were but too 
clear. 4 

11 1 maintain (continued the orator) that you ought to lend 

1 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 14 . 4>tS ix?) &otjQt}t$op elvai rots 7cpdyp.a<riv 
bpuv, re rds ttSKgis ’Okvvdiots fft&Cetv, Kal robs tqvto iroi’fi&ovras 
ifroanwrus itarenireiu—uai ry t$p 4k*Ipov %&pw matos iroietp /cal rpiypein 
/cal arrparicbrats iripois' ei 5e BarSpov tqvtc&p bhtywpJicrere, b/evtb pfy fxdraws 
vp.S>p 7} ffrpareia yepyrat. 

3 Demosth. Olynth. i. pp. 9, 10. 

3 Demosth, Olynth. i. p. II. 

4 Demosth. Olynth. i. pp.^12, 13, 16.cl Si irpoiiffSixeQa, /cal 

fovTovs •robs dp&pdirovs, efr’ v OAi ivBov imXvos icarao’Tpdiperai, (ppacrdrw r is 
4ft of, t t tS ko)\vop tfr* auriv tftTTac fiabtfap Siroi &ob\*rai. 

. . , . rls ovTus eviiQys icrrlp bp&P fans kypoei r up 4}cs7B$p ir6\ejj,ov Bevpo 
fevTa, tip ajueAvj <rwp,ep ; 
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aid at the present crisis in two ways; by preserving for the 
Olynthians their confederated cities, through a body of troops 
sent out for that express purpose—and by employing at the 
same time other troops and other triremes to act aggressively 
against Philip's own coast. If you neglect cither of these 
measures, I fear that the expedition will fail.—As to the 
pecuniary provision, you have already more money than any 
other city, available for purposes of war; if you will pay that 
money to soldiers on service, no need exists for further provision 
—if not, then need exists; but above all things, money must 
be found. What then I I shall be asked—are you moving that 
the Thedric Fund shall be devoted to war purposes? Not I, 
by Zeus. I merely express my conviction, that soldiers must 
be equipped, and that receipt of public money, and perform¬ 
ance of public service, ought to go hand in hand; but your 
practice is to take the public money, without any such condition, 
for the festivals. Accordingly, nothing remains except that all 
should directly contribute; much, if much is wanted—little, if 
little will suffice. Money must be had; without it, not a single 
essential step can be taken. There are moreover different 
ways and means suggested by others. Choose any one of these 
which you think advantageous; and lay a vigorous grasp on 
events while the opportunity still lasts." 1 

It was thus that Demosthenes addressed his countrymen 
some time after the Olynthians had been received as allies, but 
before any auxiliary force had been either sent to them or even 
positively decreed—yet when such postponement of action had 
inspired them with mistrust, threatening to throw them, even 
without resistance, into the hands of Philip and their own 
philippising party. We observe in Demosthenes the same 
sagacious appreciation, both of the present and the future, as 
we have already remarked in the first Philippic—foresight of 
the terrible consequences of this Olynthian war, while as yet 
distant and unobserved by others. We perceive the same good 
sense and courage in invoking the right remedies ; though his 
propositions of personal military service, direcL taxation, or the 
diversion of the The6ric Fund—were all of them the most un¬ 
popular which could be made. The last of the three, indeed, 
he does not embody in a substantive motion; nor could he 
move *t without positive illegality, which would have rendered 
him liable to the indictment called Graphe Paranoinon. 13 ut 
he approaches it near enough to raise in the public mind the 
question as it really stood—that money must be had; that 
1 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. i«j. 
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there were only two ways of getting it—direct taxation, and 
appropriation of the festival fund; and that the latter of these 
ought to be resorted to as well as the former. We shall find 
this question about the Theoric Fund coming forward again 
more than once, and shall have presently to notice it more at 
large. 

At some time after this new harangue of Demosthenes—how 
long after it, or how far in consequence of it, we cannot say— 
the Athenians commissioned and sent a body of foreign merce¬ 
naries to the aid of the Olynthians and Chalkidians. The 
outfit and transport of these troops was in part defrayed by 
voluntary subscriptions from rich Athenian citizens. But no 
Athenian citizen-soldiers were sent } nor was any money assigned 
for the pay of the mercenaries. The expedition appears to 
have been sent towards the autumn of 350 b.c., as far as we 
can pretend to affirm anything respecting the obscure chron¬ 
ology of this period. 1 It presently gained some victory over 

1 In my view, it is necessaiy to separate entirely the proceedings alluded 
to in the Demosthenic Olynthiacs, from the three expeditions to Olynthus, 
mentioned by Philochorus during the following year—349-348 B.c., the 
archonship of Kallimachus. I see no reason to contiovert the statement 
of Philochorus, that there were three expeditions during that year, such as 
he describes. But he must be mistaken (or Dionysius must have copied 
him erioneously) in setting forth those three expeditions as the whole 
Olynthian war , and the first of the thiee as being the beginning of the 
war. The Olynthian wai began in 350 B.c., and the three Olynthiacs 
of Demosthenes refer, in my judgement, to the first months of the war. 
But it lasted until the early spring of 347 B.c., so that the armaments 
mentioned by Philochorus may have occurred during the last half of the 
war. I cannot but think that Dionysius, being satisfied with finding three 
expeditions to Olynthus which might be attached as results to the three 
orations of Demosthenes, has too hastily copied out the three from Philo- 
chorus, and has assigned the date of 349-348 B.c. to the three orations , 
simply because he found that date given to the three expeditions by 
Philochorus. 

The revolt in Euboea, the expedition of Phokiun with the battle of 
Tamynse and the prolonged war in that island, began about January or 
Febmary 349 B.c., and continued throughout that year and the next. Mr. 
Clinton even places these events a year earlier; in which I do not concur, 
but which, if adopted, would throw back the beginning of the Olynthian 
war one year farther still. It is certain that there was one Athenian 
expedition at least sent to Olynthus before the Eubeean war {Demosthen. 
cont. Meidiam. p. 566-578)—an expedition so considerable, that voluntary 
donations from thj rich citizens were obtained towaids the cost. Here is 
good proof (better than Philochorus, if indeed it be inconsistent with what 
he really said) that the Athenians not only contracted the alliance of 
Olynthus, but acLually assisted Olynthus, during the year 35OB.C. Now 
the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes present to my mind stroi^ evidence of 
belonging to the earliest months g£ the Olynthian war. I think it reason¬ 
able therefore to suppose that the expedition of foreign mercenaries to 
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Philip or Philip’s generals, and was enabled to transmit good 
news to Athens, which excited much exultation there, and led 
the people to fancy that they were in a fairway of taking revenge 
on Philip for past miscarriages. According to some speakers, 
not only were the Olynthians beyond all reach of danger, but 
Philip was in a fair way ofbeing punished and humbled. It is 
indeed possible that the success may really have been some¬ 
thing considerable, such as to check Philip’s progress for the 
time. Though victorious on the whole, he must have experi¬ 
enced partial and temporary reverses, otherwise he would 
have concluded the war before the early spring of 347 b.c. 
Whether this success coincided with that of the Athenian 
general Chares over Philip’s general Adaeus, 1 we cannot say. 

But Demosthenes had sagacity enough to perceive, and 
frankness to proclaim, that it was a success noway decisive of 
the war generally ; worse than nothing, if it induced the Athe¬ 
nians to fancy that they had carried their point. 

To correct the delusive fancy, that enough had been done— 
to combat that chronic malady under which the Athenians so 
readily found encouragement and excuses for inaction—to 
revive in them the conviction that they had contracted a debt, 
yet unpaid, towards their Olynthian allies and towards their 
own ultimate security—is the scope of Demosthenes in his 
third Olynthiac harangue; third in the printed order, and third 
also, according to my judgement, in order of time; delivered 
towards the close of the year 350 b.c . 2 Like Perikl§s, he was 

Olynthus, which the third Olynthiac implies as having been sent, is the 
same as that for which the ^jrt8<Jo*eis mentioned in the Meidiana were 
required. See Bohnecke, Foischungen, p. 202; and K. F. Hermann, 
De Anno Natali Demostlienis, p. 9. 

1 Theopompus ap. Athena;, xii. p. 532. This victory would seem to 
belong more naturally (as Ur. Thirl wall remarks) to the operations of 
Chares and Onomarchus against Philip in Thessaly, in 353-352 B.c. But 
the point cannot be determined. 

a Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 29. p.tp.v'ntrde , 3 r* bmiyyiABr) $i\iinros i>piv 
4v @pfalh rptrov 1) Tiraprou os tout!, 'Hpatov retxos it oKiopK&v’ rdre 
toIvvv pA)v p.tsv Mai/ia/cTTjpiefry, &c. This was the month Msemakterion 
or November 352 n.c. Calculating forward from that date, rpfrop tros 
means the next fear but one; that is the Attic year Olymp. 107, 3, or the 
year between Midsummer 350 and Midsummer 349 n.c. Dionysius of 
Halikamassus says (p. 726 ) —KaAXtjttaxou toD rptrov perk QeaffaAbv 
&p£apros — though there was only one archon between Thessalus and 
Kaliimachus. When Demosthenes says rplrov riraprov tfroy—it is 
clear that both cannot be accurate ; we must choose one or the other; and 
t plrov Uros brings us to the year 350-349 B.C. 

To show thaL the oration was probably spoken during the first half of 
that year, or before February 349 B.C., another point of evidence may be 
noticed 
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not less watchful to abate extravagant and unseasonable illusions 
of triumph in his countrymen, than to raise their spirits in 
moments of undue alarm and despondency. 1 

“The talk which I hear about punishing Philip (says Demo¬ 
sthenes, in substance) is founded on a false basis. The real 
facts of the case teach us a very different lesson.* 2 They bid us 
look well to our own security, that we be not ourselves the 
sufferers, and that we preserve our allies. There was indeed a 
time—and that too within my remembrance not long ago— 
when we might have held our own and punished Philip besides ; 
but now, our first care must be to preserve our own allies. 
After we have made this sure, then it will be time to think 
of punishing others. The present juncture calls for anxious 
deliberation. Do not again commit the same error as you 
committed three years ago. When Philip was besieging Plerseum 
in Thrace, you passed an energetic decree to send an expedi* 
tion against him : presently came reports that he was sick, and 
that he was dead: this good news made you fancy that the 
expedition was unnecessary, and you let it drop. If you had 
executed promptly what you resolved, Philip would have been 
put down then , and would have given you no further trouble, 3 

“ Those matters indeed are past, and cannot be mended. 
But I advert to them now, because the present war-crisis is very 

At the time when the third Olynthiac was spoken, no expedition 
of Athenian citizens had yet been sent to the help of Olynthus. But we 
shall see piesently, that Athenian citizens were sent thither during the first 
half of 349 B.c. 

Indeed, it would be singular, if the Olynthiacs had been spoken after the 
expedition to Euboea, that Demosthenes should make no allusion in any 
one of them to that expedition, an affair of so much moment and interest., 
which kept Athens in serious agitation during much of the year, and was 
followed by prolonged war tn that neighbouring island. In the third 
Olynthiac, Demosthenes alludes to taking arms against Corinth and 
Megara (p. 34.). Would he be likely to leave the far moie important 
proceedings in Euboea unnoticed ? Would he say nothing about the grave 
crisis in which the decree of Apollodorus was pioposed? This difliculty 
disappears when we recognise the Olynthiacs as anterior to the Euboic 
war. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 65. '07rrfre yovv cit<r9otr6 n aurovs irapk icatpbv vfipei 
daptfuvvrasj \4ytuv tear 4n\T)(r (rev (Pcrikles) els rb (pofieiaQac tea 1 5e5i^T£ss afi 
aKSytos &urueaOltfTT} rrd\iv 4irl rb Oaptreiy. 

Compare the argument of the third Olynthiac by Libanius. 

a Demosth. Olynth. iii. pp. 28, 29. To&s fiev yap \4yovs nep\ rov 
rtfiti>p’f)(Tao'8at $t\tirirov &p& ytyvofxevovs , ra 5e repay para els rovro -jrjuo'flttoj'Ta, 
&<rre iiircos /rij ireur6/j.e6a aorol irp6repov icax&s tnctyaa-dat biov. 

..... rovd 1 iteavbv irpoKafieLv yfitp elvai rty vp^rv}y f 'otras rovs 
(fup.fj.dxovs o&(TO}xev. 

3 Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 30. 
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similar, and I trust you will not make the like mistake again. 
If you do not send aid to Olynthus with all your force and 
means, you will play Philip’s game for him now, exactly as you 
did then. You have been long anxious and working to get 
the Olynthians into war with Philip. This has now happened : 
what choice remains, except to aid them heartily and vigor¬ 
ously? You will be covered with shame, if you do not. But 
this is not all. Your own security at home requires it of you 
also; for there is nothing to hinder Philip, if he conquers 
Olynthus, from invading Attica. The Phokians are exhausted 
in funds—and the Thebans are your enemies. 

“ All this is superfluous, I shall be told. We have already 
resolved unanimously to succour Olynthus, and we will succour 
it. We only want you to tell us how. You will be surprised, 
perhaps, at my answer. Appoint Nomothetae at once. 1 Do 
not submit to them any propositions for new laws, for you have 
laws enough already—but only repeal such of the existing laws 
as are hurtful at the present juncture—I mean, those which 
regard the Thebric Fund (I speak out thus plainly), and some 
which bear on the citizens in military service. By the former, 
you hand over money, which ought to go to soldiers on service, 
in Thcoric distribution among those who stay at home. By the 
latter, you let off without penalty those who evade service, and 
discourage those who wish to do their duty. When you have 
repealed these mischievous laws, and rendered it safe to proclaim 
salutary truths, then expect some one to come forward with a 
formal motion such as you all know to be required. But until 
you do this, expect not that any one will make these indis¬ 
pensable propositions on your behalf, with the certainty of ruin 
at your hands. You will find no such man ; especially as he 
would only incur unjust punishment for himself without any 
benefit to the city—while his punishment would make it yet 
more formidable to speak out upon that subject in future, than 
it is even now. Moreover, the same men who proposed these 
laws should also take upon them to propose the repeal; for it 
is not right that these men should continue to enjoy a popu¬ 
larity which is working mischief to the whole city, while the 
unpopularity of a reform beneficial to us all, falls on the head 
of the reforming mover. But while you retain this prohibition, 
you can neither tolerate that any one among you shall be 
powerful enough to infringe a law with impunity—nor expect 
that any one will be fool enough to run with his eyes open into 
punishment.” 


1 Dcmosth. Olynth. iii. pp. 31, 32. 
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I lament that my space confines me to this brief and meagre 
abstract of one of the most splendid harangues ever delivered 
—the third Olynthiac of Demosthenes. The partial advantage 
gained over Philip being prodigiously over-rated, the Athenians 
seemed to fancy that they had done enough, and were receding 
from their resolution to assist Olynthus energetically. As on 
so many other occasions, so on this—Demosthenes undertook 
to combat a prevalent sentiment which he deemed unfounded 
and unseasonable. With what courage, wisdom, and dexterity 
—so superior to the insulting sarcasms of Phokion—does he 
execute this self-imposed duty, well knowing its unpopularity ! 

Whether any movement was made by the Athenians in 
consequence of the third Olynthiac of Demosthenes, we cannot 
determine. We have no ground for believing the affirmative ; 
while we are certain that the specific measure which he recom¬ 
mended—the sending of an armament of citizens personally 
serving—was not at that time (before the end of 350 b.c.) 
carried into effect. At or before the commencement of 349 
B.c., the foreign relations of Athens began to be disturbed by 
another supervening embarrassment—the revolt of Eubcea. 

After the successful expedition of 358 b.c., whereby the 
Athenians had expelled the Thebans from Euboea, that island 
remained for some years in undisturbed connexion with 
Athens. Chalkis, Eretria, and Oreus, its three principal cities, 
sent each a member to the synod of allies holding session at 
Athens, and paid their annual quota (seemingly five talents 
each) to the confederate fund. 1 During the third quarter of 
352 b.c., Menestratus the despot or principal citizen of Eretria 
is cited as a particularly devoted friend of Athens. 2 But this 
state of things changed shortly after Philip conquered Thessaly 
and made himself master of the Pagasscan Gulf (in 353 and 
the first half of 352 b.c.). His power was then established 
immediately over against Oreus and the northern coast of 
Euboea, with which island his means of communication became 
easy and frequent. Before the date of the first Philippic of 
Demosthenes (seemingly towards the summer of 351 b.c.) 
Philip had opened correspondences in Eubcea, and had de¬ 
spatched thither various letters, some of which the orator reads 
in the course of that speech to the Athenian assembly. The 
actual words of the letters are not given; but from the criticism 
of the orator himself, we discern that they were highly offensive 

1 iEsclrines adw Ktesiphont. pp. 67, 68. 

3 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 661. <f>ep\ Be B^ tea 1 MQvdtTTparos 
7)fias 6 ’'EpeTpitbs a|uu r& ck ttal aura 3 tyii(t>l<ra<rOai , 1 } ftdiiWos 6 •taucefc, &c. 
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to Athenian feelings; instigating the Eubceans probably to 
sever themselves from Athens, with offers of Macedonian aid 
towards that object. 1 Philip's naval warfare also brought his 
cruisers to Gersestus in Euboaa, where they captured seveial 
Athenian corn-ships ; 2 insulting even the opposite coast of Attica 
at Marathon, so as to lower the reputation of Athens among 
her allies. Accordingly, in each of the Eubcean cities, parties 
were soon formed aiming at the acquisition of dominion through 
the support of Philip ; while for the same purpose detachments 
of mercenaries could also be procured across the western 
Euboean strait, out of the large numbers now under arms in 
Phokis. 

About the beginning of 349 b.c. —while the war of Philip, 
unknown to us in its details, against the Olynthians and 
Chalkidians, was still going on, with more or less of help from 
mercenaries sent by Athens—hostilities, probably raised by 
the intrigues of Philip, broke out at Eretria in Euboea. An 
Eretrian named Plutarch (we do not know what had become 
of Menestratus), with a certain number of soldiers at his dis¬ 
posal, but opposed by enemies yet more powerful, professed to 
represent Athenian interests in his city, and sent to Athens 
to ask for aid. Demosthenes, suspecting this man to be a 
traitor, dissuaded compliance with the application. 8 But 
Plutarch had powerful friends at Athens, seemingly among the 
party of Eubulus; one of whom, Meidias, a violent personal 
enemy of Demosthenes, while advocating the grant of aid, tried 
even to get up a charge against Demosthenes, of having him¬ 
self fomented these troubles in Euboea against the reputed 
philo-Athenian Plutarch. 4 The Athenian assembly determined 
to despatch a force under Phokion; who accordingly crossed 
into the island, somewhat before the time of the festival 
Anthesteria (February) with a body of hoplites. 6 The cost of 
fitting out triremes for this transport was in part defrayed by 
voluntary contributions from rich Athenians ; several of whom, 
Nikeratus, Euktemon, Euthydthnus, contributed each the out¬ 
fit of one vessel. 0 A certain proportion of the horsemen of 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 51. 2 Demosthenes, Philipp, i. p. 49. 

3 Demosthenes, De Pace, p. 5§. 

4 Demosthenes cont. Meicuam, p. 550. teal r5>u h E hfraiy iraaypd- 

rtav, & nAovrapxw J tovtov l-4vos teal <pi\os 8teirpd£ a-ro, as tyb a trios ei/it, 
ftarcflrttetfafe, vpb rov rb Trpayfia yeviirOai Actirepbv Xlhohrdpxw yeyou6s. 

D DcmosLhen&s cont. Meidiam, p. 55S; cont. Bceotum de Nomine, p. 
999. The mention of the x^s in the latter passage, being the second day 
or the festival called Anthesteria, identifies the month. 

0 Demosthenes cont. Meidiam, pp. ^ 66 , *167* 
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the city were sent also ; yet the entire force was not very large, 
as it was supposed that the partisans there to be found would 
make up the deficiency. 

This hope however turned out fallacious. After an apparently 
friendly reception and a certain stay at or near Eretria, Phokion 
found himself betrayed. Kallias, an ambitious leader of 
Chalkis, collected as much Eubcean force as he could, declared 
openly against Athens, and called in Macedonian aid (pro¬ 
bably from Philip's commanders in the neighbouring Pagassean 
Gulf); while his brother Taurosthenes hired a detachment of 
mercenaries out of Phokis. 1 The anti-Athenian force thus 
became more formidable than Phokion could fairly cope with; 
while the support yielded to him in the island was less than he 
expected. Crossing the eminence named Kotylaeum, he look 
a position near the town and hippodrome of Tamyncc, on high 
ground bordered by a ravine; Plutarch still professing friend¬ 
ship, and encamping with his mercenaries along with him. 
Phokion's position was strong; yet the Athenians were out¬ 
numbered and beleaguered so as to occasion great alarm. 2 
Many of the slack and disorderly soldiers deserted; a loss 
which Phokion affected to despise—though he at the same 
time sent to Athens to make known his difficulties and press 
for reinforcement. Meanwhile he kept on the defensive in his 
camp, which the enemy marched up to attack. Disregarding 
his order, and acting with a deliberate treason which was 
accounted at Athens unparalleled—Plutarch advanced forward 
out of the camp to meet them; but presently fled, drawing 
along with his flight the Athenian horse, who had also advanced 
in some disorder. Phokion with the infantry was now in the 
greatest danger. The enemy, attacking vigorously, were pluck¬ 
ing up the palisade, and on the point of forcing his camp. 
But his measures were so well taken, and his hoplites behaved 
with so much intrepidity and steadiness in this trying emergency, 
that he repelled the assailants with loss, and gained a complete 

1 jEschinGs cont, Ktesiphont. p. 399. .... T avpo<rdivn)s i toi>j <bmucobs 

£ej fovs Sta&t&da’as, &c. There is no giouncl for inferring from this passage 
(with Bohnecke, p. 20, and others), that the Phokians themselves seconded 
Philip in organising Euboean parties against Athens. The Phokians were 
then in alliance with Athens, and would not be likely to concur in a step 
alike injurious and offensive to her, without any £ood to themselves. But 
some of the mercenaries on service in Fliokis might easily be tempted to 
change their service and cross to Euboea, by the promise of a handsome 
gratuity. 

a Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 567. eVetS^ iro\iopKeT(r6ai robs 
Ta/iiWs <rrpan&ras etyyyeWero, Sc c. 
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victory.^ Thallus and Kineas distinguished themselves by his 
side; Kleophanes also was conspicuous in partially rallying 
Lhe broken horsemen; while /Eschines, the orator, serving 
among the hoplites, was complimented for his biavery, and 
sent to Athens to carry the first news of the victory . 1 Phokion 
pursued his success, expelled Plutarch from Eretria, and 
captured a strong fort called Zaretra, near the narrowest part of 
the island. He released all his Greek captives, fearing that the 
Athenians, incensed at the recent treachery, should resolve 
upon treating them with extreme harshness . 2 Kallias seems to 
have left the island and found shelter with Philip . 3 4 

The news brought by ZEschines (before the Dionysiac 
festival) of the victory of Tamynae, relieved the Athenians 
from great anxiety. On the former despatch from Phokion, 
the Senate had resolved to send to Euboea another armament, 
including the remaining half of the cavalry, a reinforcement of 
hoplites, and a fresh squadron of triremes. But the victory 
enabled them to dispense 1 with any immediate reinforcement, 
and to celebrate the Dionysiac festival with cheerfulness. The 
festival was on this year of more than usual notoriety. Demo¬ 
sthenes, serving in it as choregus for his tiibe the Pandionis, 
was brutally insulted, in the theatre and amid the full pomp of 

1 Alschines, Pals. Leg. p. 300, c. 53 ; coni. Ktesiphont. p. 399, c. 32 ; 
Plutarch, Phokion, c. 13. Plutarch (the biogiuphei) has no clear idea of 
the different contests carried on in the island of Euboea, He passes on, 
without a note of transition, from this war in the island (in 349-34S B.c.) 
to the subsequent war in 341 B.c. 

Nothing indeed can be more obscure and difficult to disentangle than the 
sequence of Eubcean transactions. 

It is to be observed that A£schin£s lays the blame of the treachery, 
whereby the Athenian army was entiapped and endangered, on Kallias of 
Chalkis; while Demosthenes throws it on Plutarch of Eretria. Probably 
both Plutarch and Kallias deserve the stigma. Put Demosthenes is on 
this occasion more woithy of credit than A£schm8s, since the harangue 
against Meidias, in which the assertion occurs, was delivered only a few 
months after the battle of Tamynte ; while the allegation of ALschines is 
contained in his harangue against Ktesiphon, which was not bpoken till 
many yeais afterwards. 

0 Plutaich, Phokion, c. 13. 

8 Aeschines indeed says, that Kallias, having been forgiven by Athens on 
this occasion, afterwards, gratuitously, and from pure hostility and ingrati¬ 
tude to Athens, went to Philip. But I think this is probably an exaggera¬ 
tion. The orator is mo king a strong point against Kallias, who afterwards 
became connected with Demosthenes, and rendered considerable service to 
Athens in Euboea. 

The treason of Kallias and TaurosthcnSs is alluded to by Deinarchus in 
hjs harangue against Demosthenes, s. 45. 

4 Demosthenes cont. Meidiam, p. 567. 
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the ceremony, by his enemy the wealthy Meidias ; who, besides 
other outrages, struck him several times with his fist on the 
head. The insult was the more poignant, because Meidias 
at this time held the high office of Hipparch, or one of the 
commanders of the horse. It was the practice at Athens to 
convene a public assembly immediately after the Dionysiac 
festival, for the special purpose of receiving notifications and 
hearing complaints about matters which had occurred at the 
festival itself. At this special assembly Demosthenes preferred 
a complaint against Meidias for the unwarrantable outrage 
offered, and found warm sympathy among the people, who 
passed a unanimous vote of censure. This procedure (called 
Probole) did not by itself carry any punishment, but served 
as a sort of pr<Ejudicium % or Gnding of a true bill; enabling 
Demosthenes to quote the public as a witness to the main fact 
of insult, and encouraging him to pursue Meidias before the 
regular tribunals; which he did a few months afterwards, but 
was induced to accept from Meidias the self-imposed fine of 
30 mince before the final passing of sentence by the Dikasts. 1 

From the despatches of Phokion, the treason of Plutarch of 
Eretria had become manifest; so that Demosthenes gained 
credit for his previous remarks on the impolicy of granting the 
armament: while the friends of Plutarch—Hegesilaus and 
others of the party of Eubulus—incurred displeasure; and 
some, as it appears, were afterwards tried. 2 But he was re¬ 
proached by his enemies for having been absent from the 
battle of Tamyme; and a citizen named Euktemon, at the 
instigation of Meidias, threatened an indictment against him 
for desertion of his post. Whether Demosthenes had actually 
gone over to Eubcea as a hoplite in the army of Phokion, and 
obtained leave of absence to come back for the Dionysia—or 

1 Ais chines cont. Klcsiph. p. 61 ; Plutarch, Demnsth, c. 12. Wester- 
mann and many other critics (De Litibus qmis Demosthenes oravit ipse, 
p. 25-28) maintain that the discourse against Meidias can never have been 
really spoken by Demosthenes to the Dikastery, since if it had been 
spoken, he could not afterwards have entered into the compromise. But it 
is surely possible that he may have delivered the discourse and obtained 
judgement in his favour; and then afterwards—when the second vote of 
the Dikasts was about to come on, for estimation of the penalty—may 
have accepted the offer of the defendant to pay a moderate fine (compare 
Demosth. cont. Nererain, p. 1348) in fear of exasperating too far the power¬ 
ful friends around Meidias. The action of Demosthenes against Meidias 
was certainly an Ayabv rifnyrSs. About irpo&oJvf}, see Meier and Schomann, 
Dex Attischc Prozess, p. 271. 

2 Demosthenes, De Pace, p. 58; De Fals. Leg. p. 434—with the 
Prhnlinn. 
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whether he did not go at all—we are unable to say* In either 
case, his duties as choiegus for this year furnished a conclusive 
excuse ; so that Eukt£mon, though he formally hung up before 
the statues of the Eponymous Heroes public proclamation of 
his intended indictment, never thought lit to take even the 
first step for bringing it to actual trial, and incurred legal dis¬ 
grace for such non-performance of his engagement. 1 Never¬ 
theless the opprobrious and undeserved epithet of deserter was 
ever afterwards put upon Demosthenes by ^Eschines and his 
other enemies ; and Meidias even applied the like vituperation 
to most of those who took part in that assembly 2 wherein the 
Probole or vote of censure against him had been passed. Not 
long after the Dionysiac festival, however, it was found necessary 
to send fresh troops, both horsemen and hoplites, to Euboea; 
probably to relieve either some or all of those already serving 
there. Demosthenes on this occasion put on his armour and 
served as a hoplite in the island. Meidias also went to Argura 
in Euboea, as commander of the horsemen ; yet, when the 
horsemen were summoned to join the Athenian army, he did 
not join along with them, but remained as trierarch of a trireme 
the outfit of which he had himself defrayed. 3 How long the 
army stayed in Eubcea, we do not know. It appears that 
Demosthenes had returned to Athens by the time when the 
annual Senate was chosen in the last month of the Attic year 
(Skirrophorion—June); having probably by that time been 
relieved. He was named (by the lot) among the Five Hundred 
Senators for the coming Attic year (beginning Midsummer 
349 B.C. = Olymp. 107, 4); 4 his old enemy Meidias in 
vain impugning his qualification as he passed through the 
Dolcimasy or preliminary examination previous to entering 
office. 

What the Athenian army did further in Eubcea, we cannot 
make out Phokion was recalled—we do not know when—and 
replaced by a general named Molossus; who is said to have 
managed the war very unsuccessfully, and even to have been 

1 Demosth. cont. Meidinm, p. $48.$ yhp iiccwos (Euktdmon) 

$It[] 4 ukw avrbv ovk e7re£eA.0t6v i ouSe/Utas ilyooy’ £ti irpoirSeofiat Sfjtijs, 

Ikolv^v e ;*ok 

/EschinGs says that Nikodemus entered an indictment against Demo¬ 
sthenes for deserting his place in the ranks ; but that he was bought off by 
Demosthenes, and refrained from bringing it before the Dikastery (/Esch. 
Fals. Leg. p. 292). 

3 Demosthenes cont. Meid. p. 577. 

8 Demosthenes cont. Meid. p. 558-567. 

* Demosthenes cont. Meid. p. 551. 
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made prisoner himself by the enemy. 1 The hostile parties in 
the island, aided by Philip, were not subdued, nor was it until 
the summer of 348 b.c. that they applied for peace. Even 
then, it appears, none was concluded, so that the Eubceans 
remained unfriendly to Athens until the peace with Philip in 
346 B.C. 

But while the Athenians were thus tasked for the mainten¬ 
ance of Euboea, they found it necessary to undertake more 
effective measures for the relief of Olynthus, and they thus had 
upon their hands at the same time the burthen of two wars. 
We know that they had to provide force for both Euboea and 
Olynthus, at once; 2 and that the occasion which called for 
these simultaneous efforts was one of stringent urgency. The 
Olynthian requisition and communications made themselves so 
strongly felt, as to induce Athens to do, what Demosthenes in 
his three Olynthiacs had vainly insisted on during the preceding 
summer and autumn—to send thither a force of native Athe¬ 
nians, in the first half of 349 b.c. Of the horsemen who had 
gone from Athens to Euboea under Meidias, to serve under 
Phokion, either all, or a part, crossed by sea from Euboea to 
Olynthus, during that half-year. 3 * * * * 8 Meidias did not cross with 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14 ; Pausanias, i. 36, 3. 

3 Demosthenes cont. Nercram, p. 1346. crvpL&dvros rj) irdket icai- 

pov roiovrov aa\ 4v § ?) Kpari\vamv vfuv (xeyitfrois r£>v 'EW^j/wv 

elvaty leal kvaii^irr^yriirm rd re {rperepa avroiy KeKOfxiardai /cal icarave- 
Tro’KGfx t t)K4vtti ^ 1 \ittttov —verr spy cratr t tt} 0 o7j0e£<p /cal trpoefxi- 

yots robs ffvpfjLaxovs, Si* dtropiay xPW&ray ttara\uOevros ruv arrparo - 
t 4 $ 0 Vj robrovs r* a7roX^£ra/ «al rots #A Ao/s "EAA7jmj/ dur Irfrovs etvai Sow tv, 

/cal KtvBoyebetv irepl ruy itvoXolrrtWj tt ept re A^jivov leal y I pfipov /cal Hicvpov 
/cal Xe^oyfiffov — teal fieWdyruy rrrpareverrBat vjliuv iravBffptel 
eXs re E tifiotav /cal ^OKvydoy — Xypatye i| rfityurpa iy ry jOouAp’AiroXAtJ- 
Btopos 0 oi/AeiW, &c. 

This speech was delivered before the Dikaslery by a person named 
Theomnestus, in support of an indictment against Ncfcra—perhaps six or 
eight years after 349 b.c. Whether Demosthenes was the author of the 
speech or not, ils value as evidence will not be materially altered. 

8 Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 578.ofrroj r&v fieO* tavrov 

crrpareua‘ap t 4 v(tiv fTPir^wr, tire eis ‘'OAui rQov Ste j8ij<raj/, IX0iv -irpis 
vpas eis ri}v iictcXya'lctv Karyydpet. Compare the same oration, p. 55S—-jrept 
ruv o'ua'TparevaaiJ.evojv t 7 nrea>v els ’'Apyovpav (in Euboea) fore ftyirav 
itdvres ola, iUyfiyyApiifre wap' v/j.?y, 8 0’ ^icey 4 k XaA/cfBos, Karyyopuy teal 
(pdcntuv HyetBos 4 £eA 0 etv rfyv rrrparihv ravryv rj} ird\ei. 

This transit of the Athenian horsemen to Olynthus, which took place 
after the battle of Tamynm, is an occurrence distinct from the voluntary 
contributions at Athens towards an Olynthian expedition (Ar tadtreis els 
*'OXi/»/0ov— Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 566) ; which contributions took 
place before the battle of Tamyme, and before the expedition to Eubcen, 
of which that battle made part. 
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them, but came back as trierarch in his trireme to Athens. 
Now the Athenian horsemen were not merely citizens, but 
citizens of wealth and consequence; moreover the transport of 
them by sea was troublesome as well as costly. The sending 
of such troops implies a strenuous eflort and sense of urgency 
on the part of Athens. We may further conclude that a more 
numerous body of hoplites were sent along with the horsemen 
at the same time; for horsemen would hardly under any cir¬ 
cumstances be sent across sea alone; besides which Olynthus 
stood most in need of auxiliary hoplites, since her native force 
consisted chiefly of horsemen and peltasts. 1 

The evidence derived from the speech against Neagra being 
thus corroborated by the still better evidence of the speech 
against Meidias, we are made certain of the important fact, that 
the first half of the year 349 b.c. was one in which Athens was 
driven to great public exertions—even to armaments of native 
citizens—for the support of Olynthus as well as for the main¬ 
tenance of Euboea. What the Athenians achieved, indeed, or 
helped to achieve, by these expeditions to Olynthus—or how 
long they stayed there—we have no information. But we may 
reasonably presume—though Philip during this year 349 b.c., 
probably conquered a certain number of the thirty-two Chalki- 
dic towns—that the allied forces, Olynthian, Chalkidic and 
Athenian, contended against him with no inconsiderable effect, 
and threw back his conquest of Chalkidike into the follow¬ 
ing year. After a summer’s campaign in that peninsula, the 
Athenian citizens would probably come home. We learn that 
the Olynthians made prisoner a Macedonian of rank named 
Derdas, with other Macedonians attached to him. 2 

So extraordinary a military effort, however, made by the 
Athenians in the first half of 349 B.c.—to recover Eubcea and 


These horsemen went from Eubcea to Olynthus before Meidias returned 
to Athens . But we know that he returned to Athens befure the beginning 
of the new Attic or Olympic year {Olymp. 107, 4, 349-348 B.c.); that is, 
speaking approximative^, before the 1st of July 349 B.c. For he was pre¬ 
sent at Athens and accused Demosthenes in the senatorial Dokimasy, or 


preliminary examination, which all senators underwent before they took 
their seats with the beginning of the new year (Demosth. cont. Meid. 

^ Beseems therefore clear that the Athenian expedition—certainly horse¬ 
men, and probably hoplites also—went to Olynthus before July I, 349 b.c. 
I alluded to this expedition of Athenian citizens to Olynthus in a previous 
note—as connected with the date of tbe third Olyntmac of Demosthenfis. 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 41; v. 3, 3-6. 

3 Theopompus, Fragm. 155; ap* Atlienwum, x. p. 436 j /Elian, V. II. 


u. 41. 
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to protect Olynthus at once—naturally placed them in a state 
of financial embarrassment. Of this, one proof is to be found 
in the fact, that for some time there was not sufficient money 
to pay the Dikasteries, which accordingly sat little; so that 
few causes were tried for some time—for how long we do not 
know. 1 

To meet in part the pecuniary wants of the moment, a 
courageous effort was made by the senator Apollodorus. He 
moved a decree in the Senate, that it should be submitted to 
the vote of the public assembly, whether the surplus of revenue, 
over and above the ordinary and permanent peace establish¬ 
ment of the city, should be paid to the Thedric Fund for the 
various religious festivals—or should be devoted to the pay, 
outfit, and transport of soldiers for the actual war. The Senate 
approved the motion of Apollodorus, and adopted a (pro- 
bouleuma) preliminary resolution authorising him to submit it 
to the public assembly. Under such authority, Apollodorus 
made the motion in the assembly, where also he was fully 
successful. The assembly (without a single dissentient voice, 
we are told) passed a decree enjoining that the surplus of 
revenue should under the actual pressure of war be devoted to 
the pay and other wants of soldiers. Notwithstanding such 
unanimity, however, a citizen named Stephanus impeached 
both the decree and its mover on the score of illegality, under 
the Graphe Paranomon. Apollodorus was brought before the 
Dikastery, and there found guilty; mainly (according to his 
friend and relative the prosecutor of Neaera) through suborned 
witnesses and false allegations foreign to the substance of the 
v impeachment. When the verdict of guilty had been pro¬ 
nounced, Stephanus as accuser assessed the measure of punish¬ 
ment at the large fine of fifteen talents, refusing to listen to 
any supplications from the friends of Apollodorus, when they 
entreated him to name a lower sum. The Dikasts however, 
more lenient than Stephanus, were satisfied to adopt the 
measure of fine assessed by Apollodorus upon himself—one 
talent—which he actually paid. 2 

There can hardly be a stronger evidence both of the urgency 
and poverty of the moment, than the fact, that both Senate 
and people passed this decree of Apollodorus. That fact 
there is no room for doubting. But the additional statement— 

1 See Demosthenes, adv. Bceotum De Nomine, p. 999. /cal el 

iiroptff&ri rots dittaaririplois, elvT/yov kv 55 )\ov bn, This oration was 
spoken shortly after the battle of Tamynce, p. 999, 

a Demosthenes cent. Neser. pp. 1346, 1347. 
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that there was not a single dissentient, and that every one, 
both at the time and afterwards, always pronounced the motion 
to have been an excellent one 1 —is probably an exaggeration. 
For it is not to be imagined that the powerful party, who 
habitually resisted the diversion of money from the Theoric 
Fund to war purposes, should have been wholly silent or 
actually concurrent on this occasion, though they may have 
been out-voted. The motion of Apollodorus was one which 
could not be made without distinctly breaking the law, and 
rendering the mover liable to those penal consequences which 
afterwards actually fell upon him. Now, that even a majority, 
both of senate and assembly, should have overleaped this 
illegality, is a proof sufficiently remarkable how strongly the 
crisis pressed upon their minds. 

The expedition of Athenian citizens, sent to Olynthus before 
Midsummer 349 b.c., would probably return after a campaign 
of two or three months, and after having rendered some service 
against the Macedonian army. The warlike operations of 
Philip against the Challddians and Olynthians were noway 
relaxed. He pressed the Chalkidians more and more closely 
throughout all the ensuing eighteen months (from Mid¬ 
summer 349 b.c. to the early spring of 347 b.c.). During the 
year Olymp. 107, 4, if the citation from Philochorus- is to be 
trusted, the Athenians despatched to their aid three expedi¬ 
tions ; one at the request of the Olynthians, who sent envoys 
to pray for it—consisting of 2000 peltasts under Chares, 
in 30 ships partly manned by Athenian seamen. A second 
went thither under Charidfrnus, at the earnest entreaty of the 
suffering Chalkidians; consisting of iS triremes, 4°°° peltasts 
and 150 horsemen. Charidemus, in conjunction with the 
Olynthians, marched over Botticea and the peninsula of 
Pallen£, laying waste the country; whether he achieved any 
important success, we do not know. Respecting both Chares 
and Charidemus, the anecdotes descending to us are of in¬ 
solence, extortion, and amorous indulgences, rather than of 
military exploits. 8 It is clear that neither the one nor the 
other achieved anything effectual against ^ Philip, whose arms 
and corruption made terrible progress in ChalkidikS. So 

1 Demosthenes cont. Neeer. p. 1346. kWh. ttal vw £ri, iron \ 6 yos 
ylyvqrcti , dfxoKoyetrai iraph, Trdvrwp, &s rk j8eA.r terra etiras tf 5 t/ca ir&Qot, 

2 Philochorus aji. Dionys. Hal. ad Aram, pp. 734, 735. rhilochorus tells 
us that the Athenians now contracted the alliance with Olynthus; winch 
certainly is not accurate. The alliance hud been contracted in the preceding 
year. 

3 Theopomp. Fragm. 183-238; Athenseus, xii. p. 532. 
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grievously did the strength of the Olynthians fail, that they 
transmitted a last and most urgent appeal to Athens; im¬ 
ploring the Athenians not to abandon them to ruin, but to 
send them a force of citizens in addition to the mercenaries 
already there. The Athenians complied, despatching thither 
17 triremes, 2000 hoplites, and 300 horsemen, all under the 
command of Chares. 

To make out anything of the successive steps of this import¬ 
ant war is impossible; but we discern that during this latter 
portion of the Olynthian war, the efforts made by Athens were 
considerable. Demosthenes (in a speech six years afterwards) 
affirms that the Athenians had sent to the aid of Olynthus 
4000 citizens, 10,000 mercenaries, and 50 triremes. 1 * He 
represents the Chalkidic cities as having been betrayed suc¬ 
cessively to Philip by corrupt and traitorous citizens. That 
the conquest was achieved greatly by the aid of corruption, we 
cannot doubt \ but the orator’s language carries no accurate 
information. Mekybcrna and Tordne are said to have been 
among the towns betrayed without resistance. 3 After Philip 
had captured the thirty-two Chalkidic cities, he marched against 
Olynthus itself, with its confederate neighbours—the Thracian 
Methone and Apollonia. In forcing the passage of the river 
Sardon, he encountered such resistance that his troops were at 
first repulsed ; and he was himself obliged to seek safety by 
swimming back across the river. He was moreover wounded 
in the eye by an Olynthian archer named Aster, and lost the 
sight of that eye completely, notwithstanding the skill of his 
Greek surgeon Kritobulus. 3 On arriving within forty furlongs 
of Olynthus, he sent to the inhabitants a peremptory summons, 
intimating that either they must evacuate the city, or he must 
leave Macedonia. 4 * Rejecting this notice, they determined to 
defend their town to the last. A considerable portion of the 
last Athenian citizen-armament was still in the town to aid in 
the defence ; 6 so that the Olynthians might reasonably calculate 
that Athens would strain every nerve to guard her own citizens 
against captivity. But their hopes were disappointed. How 
long the siege lasted—or whether there was time for Athens to 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 426. 3 Diodor. xvi. 52. 

8 Kallisthcn6s ap ; Stoboeitm, t. vii. p. 92; Plutarch, Pumllel. c. 8; 
Demostb. Philipp, lii. p. 117. Kritobulus could not save the sight of the 

eye, but he is said to have prevented any visible disfigurement. "Magna 
et Critobulo fama est, extracta Philippi regis oculo sagitta et cilra deformi- 
tatem oris curata, orbitate himinis” (Pliny, H. N. vii. 37). 

4 Demosthenes, Phi 1 ipp, iii. p. 113. 

6 ^Eschiaes, Fals. Leg. p. 30. 
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send further reinforcement—we cannot say. The Olynthians 
are said to have repulsed several assaults of Philip with loss ; 
but according to Demosthenes, the philippising party, headed 
by the venal Euthykrates and Lasthenes, brought about the 
banishment of their chief opponent Apollonides, nullified all 
measures for energetic defence, and treasonably surrendered 
the city. Two defeats were sustained near its walls, and one 
of the generals of this party, having 500 cavalry under his 
command, betrayed them designedly into the hands of the 
invader. 1 Olynthus, with ail its inhabitants and property, 
at length fell into the hands of Philip. His mastery of the 
Chalkidic peninsula thus became complete—towards the end 
of winter 348-347 ac. 

Miserable was the ruin which fell upon this flourishing 
peninsula. The persons of the Olynthians—men, women, and 
children—were sold into slavery. The wealth of the city gave 
to Philip the means of recompensing his soldiers for the toils 
of the war; the city itself he is said to have destroyed, together 
with Apollonia, Methon£, Stageira, &c.—ill all, thirty-two 
Chalkidic cities. Demosthenes, speaking about five years 
afterwards, says that they were so thoroughly and cruelly ruined 
as to leave their very sites scarcely discernible. 2 Making every 
allowance for exaggeration, we may fairly believe, that they 
were dismantled and bereft of all citizen proprietors ; that the 
buildings and visible marks of Hellenic city-life were broken 
up or left to decay; that the remaining houses, as well as the 
villages around, were tenanted by dependent cultivators or 
slaves—now working for the benefit of new Macedonian pro¬ 
prietors, in great part non-resident, and probably of favoured 
Grecian grantees also. 3 Though various Greeks thus received 
their recompense for services rendered to Philip, yet Demo¬ 
sthenes affirms that Euthykrates and Lasthenes, the traitors 
who had sold Olynthus, were not among the number \ or 
at least that not long afterwards they were dismissed with 
dishonour and contempt. 4 

1 Demosthenes, Philipp, iii. p. 125-12S; Fals. Leg. p. 426; Diodor, 
xvi. 53. 

a Demosth. Philipp, iii. p. 117; Justin, viii. 3. 

8 Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 386} says, that both Philokrates and 
yEschines received from Philip, not only presents of timbeT and com, but 
also grants of productive ami valuable farms in the Olynthian territory. 
Pie calls some Olynthian witnesses to prove his assertion ; but their testi¬ 
mony is not given at length. 

4 Demosth. De Chersones. p. 99. The existence of these Olynthian 
traitors, sold to Philip, proves that he could not have needed the aid of the 
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In this Olynthian war—ruinous to the Chalkidic Greeks, 
terrific to all other Greeks, and doubling the power of Philip— 
Athens too must have incurred a serious amount of expense. 
We find it slated loosely, that in her entire war against Philip 
from the time of his capture of Amphipolisin 358-357 n.c. 
down to the peace of 346 b.c. or shortly afterwards, she had 
expended not less than 1500 talents. 1 On these computations 
no great stress is to be laid; but we may well believe that her 
outlay was considerable. In spite of all reluctance, she was 
obliged to do something; what she did was both too little, 
too intermittent, and done behind-time, so as to produce no 
satisfactory result; but nevertheless the aggregate cost, in a 
series of years, was a large one. During the latter portion of 
the Olynthian war, as far as we can judge, she really seems 
to have made efforts, though she had done little in the begin¬ 
ning. We may presume that the cost must have been defrayed, 
in part at least, by a direct property-tax; for the condemnation 
of Apoliodorus put an end to the proposition of taking from 
the Theoric Fund. 2 Means may also have been found of 
economising from the other expenses of the state. 

Though the appropriation of the Theoric Fund to other 
purposes continued to be thus interdicted to any formal motion, 
yet in the way of suggestion and insinuation it was from time 
to time glanced at, by Demosthenes and others. And 
whenever money was wanted for war, the question whether it 
should be taken from this source or from direct property-tax, 
was indirectly revived. The appropriation of the Thedric Fund 

Stageirite philosopher Aristotle to indicate to him who were the richest 
Olynthian citizens, at the time when the prisoners were put up for sale as 
slaves. The Athenian Deniochnres, about foiLy years afteiwards, in his 
virulent speech against the philosophers, alleged that Aristotle had rendered 
this disgraceful sei vice to Philip (Aristoldes ap. Eusebium Triep. Ev. p. 
792). Wesseling (ad Diodor. xvi. 53) refutes the charge by saying that 
Aristotle was at that time along with Hermeias at Atarneus ; a refutation 
not very conclusive, which I am glad to be able to strengthen. 

1 ^Etchings, Fals, Leg. p. 37, c. 24. Demosthenes (Olynth, iii. p* 36) 
mentions the same amount of public money as having been wasted eh oi/Sb 
oeov —even in the early part of the Olynthiac war and before the Eubcuan 
war. As evidences of actual amount, such statements ore of no value. 

3 Ulpian, in his Commentary on the first Olynthiac, tells us that after 
the fine imposed upon Apoliodorus, Eubulus moved and cairicd a law, 
enacting that any future motion to encroach on the Thc6ric Fund should 
be punished with death. 

' The authority of Ulpian is not sufficient to accredit this statement. The 
fine inflicted by the Dikastery upon Apoliodorus was lenient; we may 
therefore reasonably doubt whether the popular sentiment would go along 
With the speaker in making the like offence capital in future. 
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however remained unchanged until the very eve of the battle 
of Chaeroneia, Just before that Dies Ine, when Philip was 
actually fortifying Elateia, the fund was made applicable to 
war purposes ; the views of Demosthenes were realised, twelve 
yeais afLer he had begun to enforce them. 

This question about the Thedric expenditure is rarely 
presented by modern authors in the real way that it affected the 
Athenian mind. It has been sometimes treated as a sort of 
alms-giving to the poor—and sometimes as an expenditure by 
the Athenians upon their pleasures. Neither the one nor the 
other gives a full or correct view of the case; each only brings 
out a part of the truth. 

Doubtless, the Athenian democracy cared much for the 
pleasures of the citizens. It provided for them the largest 
amount of refined and imaginative pleasures ever tasted by any 
community known to history; pleasures essentially social and 
multitudinous, attaching the citizens to each other, rich and 
poor, by the strong tie of community of enjoyment. 

But pleasure, though a usual accessory, was not the primary 
idea or predominant purpose of the Thedric expenditure. That 
expenditure was essentially religious in its character, incurred 
only for various festivals, and devoted exclusively to the honour 
of the gods. The ancient religion, not simply at Athens, but 
throughout Greece and the contemporary world—very different 
in this respect from the modern—included within itself and its 
manifestations nearly the whole range of social pleasures. 1 Now 
the Thedric Fund was essentially the Church Fund at Athens ; 
that upon which were charged all the expenses incurred by the 
state in the festivals and the worship of the gods. The Diobely, 
or distribution of two oboli to each present citizen, was one 
part of this expenditure; given in order to ensure that every 
citizen should have the opportunity of attending the festival, 

1 Among the many passages which illustrate this association in the 
Greek mind, beLwecn the idea of a religious festival, and that of enjoy¬ 
ment—we may take the expressions of Herodotus about the great festival 
at Sparta called Hyakinthia. In the summer of 479 B.C., the Spartans 
were tardy in bringing out their military force for the defence of Attica- 
being engaged in that festival. Of yhp Aa/ce 5 at/i<fmi Sprafifo re rbv xpSvov 
rovrovy /cat <r</W 9 jp 'Ta/efo'flw irepl ir\Gltrrov 5 ' %yov r« rov $€ov 
Troptritve ip (Herod, is, 7). Presently the Athenian envoys come to 
Sparta to complain of the delay in the following language —'Vpeh fxh, & 
Aatte8aifJL6vioi t avrov rpSe fi^povres, ‘VctKlvOid re &y ere /ted ira/fere, 
KarairpoddpTes rovs crvfijidxous. 

Here the expressions “to fulfil the requirements of ihe god”—and “to 
amuse themselves ”—are used in description of the same festival, and almost 
as equivalents. 
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and doing honour to the god; never given to any one who 
was out of Attica—because of course he could not attend ; 1 
but given to all alike within the country, rich or poor. a It 
was essential to that universal communion which formed a 
prominent feature of the festival, not less in regard to the god, 
than in regard to the city; 3 but it was only one portion of the 
total disbursements covered by the Theoric Fund. To this 
general religious fund it was provided by law that the surplus 
of ordinary revenue should be paid over, after all the cost of 
the peace establishment had been defrayed. There was no 
appropriation more thoroughly coming home to the common 
sentiment, more conducive as a binding force to the unity of 
the city, or more productive of satisfaction to each individual 
citizen. 

We neither know the amount of the Thebric Fund, nor of 
the distributions connected with it. We cannot therefore say 
what proportion it formed of the whole peace expenditure— 
itself unknown also. But we cannot doubt that it was large. 
To be sparing of expenditure in manifestations for the honour 
of the gods, was accounted the reverse of virtue by Greeks 
generally; and the Athenians especially, whose eyes were 
every day contemplating the glories of their acropolis, would 
learn a different lesson; moreover magnificent religious display 
was believed to conciliate the protection and favour of the gods. 4 
We may affirm, however, upon the strongest presumptions, 
that this religious expenditure did not absorb any funds required 
for the other branches of a peace establishment. Neither 
naval, nor military, nor administrative exigencies, were starved 
in order to augment the Theoric surplus. Eubulus was dis¬ 
tinguished for his excellent keeping of the docks and arsenals, 
and for his care in replacing the decayed triremes by new ones. 
And after all the wants of a well-mounted peace establishment 

1 Harpokration, v. Qeupitcd . Btepeifiev E tifiov\os els t)\v Ouaiau^ 

Hva irdvres £oprd£ajtn, koX /t7j8eis tup ttoKituv anoXlmjrai 5i* hffdtyaap tup 
IB luv .... ^On 5e ovk i£i)p t o7s &tt ofo]fxov(Ti Bewpiichv \ajxfidv€iv } 'Ttt epfB?/? 
')\a>Key & Kar* ’A px^rpariBov. 

a See Deraosth. adv. Leocliarem, pp. 1091, 1092; Philipp, iv. p. 141, 
Compare also Schomann, Antiq. Jur. Att, s. 69. 

8 See the directions of the old oracles quoted by Demosthenes cont. 
Meidiam, p. 531. Itrrdvai wpalav B popltp %dpiy irdvras } &c. 

are<f)avT}^>ope 7 v ihevBdpovs teal hofaovs, &c. 

4 See the boast of Isokrat&s, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 40; Plato, Alkihiad. 
ii. p. 148. Xenophon (Vectigal. vi. i), in proposing some schemes for the 
improvement of the Athenian revenue, sets foith as one of the advantages, 
that “the religious festivals will be celebrated then with still greater 
magnificence than they are now.’* 
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were satisfied, no Athenian had scruple in appropriating what 
remained under the conspiring impulses of piety, pleasure, and 
social brotherhood. 

It is true that the Athenians might have laid up that surplus 
annually in the acropolis, to form an accumulating war fund. 
Such provision had been made half a century before, under the 
full energy and imperial power of Athens—when she had a 
larger revenue, with numerous tribute-paying allies—and when 
Periklfis presided over her councils. It might have been better 
if she had done something of the same kind in the age after the 
Peloponnesian war. Perhaps if men, like Perikles, or even like 
Demosthenes, had enjoyed marked ascendency, she would have 
been advised and prevailed on to continue such a precaution. 
But before we can measure the extent of improvidence with 
which Athens is here fairly chargeable, we ought to know what 
was the sum thus expended on the festivals. What amount of 
money could have been stored up for the contingency of war, 
even if all the festivals and all the distributions had been 
suppressed? How far would it have been possible, in any 
other case than that of obvious present necessity, to carry 
economy into the festival expenditure—truly denominated by 
Demadfis the cement of the political system 1 —without im¬ 
pairing in the bosom of each individual that sentiment of 
communion, religious, social, and patriotic, which made the 
Athenians a City, and not a simple multiplication of units? 
These are points on which we ought to have information, 
before we can fairly graduate our censure upon Athens for not 
converting her The6ric Fund into an accumulated capital to 
meet the contingency of war. We ought also to ask, as matter 
for impartial comparison, how many governments, ancient or 
modern, have ever thought it requisite to lay up during peace 
a stock of money available for war? 

The Athenian peace-establishment maintained more ships of 
war, larger docks, and better-stored arsenals, than any city in 
Greece, besides expending forty talents annually upon the 
Horsemen of the state, and doubtless something further 
(though we know not how much) upon the other descriptions of 
military force. All this, let it be observed, and the TheCric ex¬ 
penditure besides, was defrayed without direct taxation, which 
was reserved for the extraordinary cost incident to a state of war, 
and was held to be sufficient to meet it, without any accumulated 
war fund. When the war against Philip became serious, the 

1 Plutarch, Question. Platonic, p. ion. &s foeye /c<fAAai/ 

tpopdfav rd Oewpuca toC iro\tre6paros (erroneously written Oeapnrmd). 
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proprietary classes at Athens, those included in the schedule of 
assessment, were called upon to defray the expense by a direct 
tax, from which they had been quite free in time of peace. 
They tried to evade this burthen by requiring that the festival 
fund should be appropriated instead; 1 thus menaringwhalwas 
dearest to the feelings of the majority of the citizens. The 
ground which they look was the same in principle, as if the 
proprietors in France or Belgium claimed to exempt themselves 
from direct taxation for the cost of a war, by first taking either 
all or half of the annual sum voted out of the budget for the 
maintenance of religion. 2 3 * We may judge how strong a feeling 
would be raised among the Athenian public generally, by the 
proposal of impoverishing the festival expenditure in order to 
save a properLy-tax. Doubtless, after the proprietary class had 
borne a certain burthen of direct taxation, their complaints 
would become legitimate. The cost of the festivals could not be 
kept up undiminished, under severe and continued pressure of 
war. As a second and subsidiary resource, it would become 
essential to apply the whole or a part of the fund in alleviation 
of the burthens of the war. But even if all had been so applied, 
the fund could not have been large enough to dispense with 
the necessity of a property-tax besides. 

We see this conflict of interests—between direct taxation 
on one side and the festival fund on the other, as a means of 
paying for war—running through the Demosthenic orations, 
and especially marked in the fourth Philippic. 8 Unhappily the 

1 According to the author of the oration against Nerern, the law did 
actually provide, that in lime of war, the surplus revenue should be 
devoted to warlike purposes— KeXevSvTOjy twv vofnwv, 1 irav nrdtefios ret 
weptdvra xPW aTa Stoitcytrcws ffTpariuTUtH styai (p. 1346). Dut it 
seems to me that this must be a misstatement, got up to suit the speaker’s 
case. If the law had been so, Apollodorus would have commuted no 
illegality in his motion; moreover, all the fencing and manoeuvring of 
Demosthenes in his fust nnd third Olynthiacs would have been to no 
purpose. 

2 The case here put, though analogous in principle, makes against the 
Athenian proprietors, in degree ; for even in lime of peace one-half of the 
French revenue is raised by direct taxation. Voltaire observes very justly 
—“ L'argent que le public employoil A ces spectacles £toit un argent sacre. 
C’est pourquoi D6uoslh£ne emploie lant de circonspection el tanL de 
detours pour engager les Ath^niens & employer cet argent & la guerre 
contie Philippe : c’est comme si on entrepienoit en Italie de soudoycr des 
troupes avec le tresor de Notre Dame de Lorette M (Voltaire, Des Diveis 
changemens aniv^si. TArt Tragique. CEuvres, tom. 65, p. 73, ed. 1832, 
Paris), 

3 Dcmosth. Philipp, iv. p. 141-143; De Republic^ Onlinanda, p. 167. 

Whether these two orations were actually delivered in their present form 
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conflict served as an excuse to both parties, for throwing the 
blame on each other, and starving the war; as well as for 
giving effect to the repugnance, shared by both rich and poor, 
against personal military service abroad. Demosthenes sides 
with neither—tries to mediate between them—and calls for 
patriotic sacrifice from both alike. Having before him an 
active and living enemy, with the liberties of Greece as well as 
of Athens at stake—he urges every species of sacrifice at once ; 
personal service, direct tax-payments, abnegation of the festivals. 
Sometimes the one demand stands most prominent, sometimes 
the other; but oftenest of all, comes his appeal for personal 
service. Under such military necessities, in fact, the The6ric 
expenditure became mischievous, not merely because it absorbed 
the public money, but also because it chained the citizens to 
their home and disinclined them to active service abroad. The 
great charm and body of sentiment connected with the festival, 
essentially connected as it was with presence in Attica, operated 
as a bane; at an exigency when one-third or one-fourth of the 
citizens ought to have been doing hard duty as soldiers on the 
coasts of Macedonia or Thrace, against an enemy who never 
slept. Unfortunately for the Athenians, they could not be 
convinced, by all the patriotic eloquence of Demosthenes, that 
the festivals which fed their piety and brightened their home- 
existence during peace, were unmaintainable during such a war, 
and must be renounced for a time, if the liberty and security of 
Athens were to be preserved. The same want of energy which 
made them shrink from the hardship of personal service, also 
rendered them indisposed to so great a sacrifice as that of their 
festivals; nor indeed would it have availed them to spare 
all the cost of their festivals had their remissness as soldiers 
still continued. Nothing less could have saved them* than 
simultaneous compliance with all the three requisitions urged 
by Demosthenes in 350 b.c. ; which compliance ultimately came, 
but came too late, in 339-338 b.c. 

may perhaps be doubted. But I allude to them with confidence as De¬ 
mosthenic compositions; put together out of Demosthenic fragments and 
thoughts. 


VOT XT. 


M 
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APPENDIX 

ON THE ORDER OF THE OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES 

Respecting the true chronological order of these three har¬ 
angues, dissentient opinions have been transmitted from ancient 
times, and still continue among modern critics. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus cites the three speeches by their 
initial words, but places them in a different chronological order 
from that in which they stand edited. He gives the second as 
being first in the series ; the third as second ; and the first as 
third. 

It will be understood that I always speak of and describe these 
speeches by the order in which they stand edited j though, as far 
as I can judge, that order is not the true one. 

Edited Order .I. II. III. 

Order of Dionysus.. • II. III. I. 

The greater number of modern critics defend the edited order; 
the main arguments for which have been ably stated in a Disserta¬ 
tion published by Petrenz in 1833. Dindorf, in his edition of 
Demosthenes, places this Dissertation in front of his notes to the 
Olynthiacs ; affirming that it is conclusive, and sets the question at 
rest. Bahnecke also (Forschungen, p. 151), treats the question as 
no longer open to doubt. 

On the other hand, Flathe (Geschichte Makedoniens, p. 183-1S7) 
expresses himself with equal confidence in favour of the order 
stated by Dionysius. A much higher authority, Dr. Thirl wall, 
agrees in the same opinion ; though with less confidence, and with 
a juster appreciation of our inadequate means for settling the 
question. See the Appendix iii. to the fifth volume of his History 
of Greece, p. 512. 

Though I have not come to the same conclusion as Dr. Thirl- 
wall, I agree with him, that unqualified confidence, in any con¬ 
clusion as to the order of these harangues, is unsuitable and not 
warranted by the amount of evidence. We have nothing to pro¬ 
ceed upon except the internal evidence of the speeches, taken in 
conjunction with the contemporaneous history; of which we know 
little or nothing from information in detail. 

On the best judgement that I can form, I cannot adopt wholly 
either the edited order or that of Dionysius, though agreeing in part 
with both. I concur with Dionysius and Dr. Thirlwall in placing the 
second Olynthiac first of the three. I concur with the edited order 
in placing the third last I observe, in Dr. Thirlwall’s Appendix, 
that this arrangement has been vindicated in a Dissertation by 
Stueve. I have not seen this Dissertation ; and my own conclusion 
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was deduced—even before I knew that it had ever been advocated 
elsewhere—only from an attentive study of the speeches. 

Edited Order.I. II. HI. 

Older of Dionysius.II. III. I. 

Order of Stueve (which I thinlc the most probable) II. I. III. 


To consider first the proper place of the second Olynthiac (I 
mean that which stands second in the edited order). 

The most remarkable characteristic of this oration is, that scarcely 
anything is said in it about Olynthus. It is, in fact, a Philippic 
rather than an Olynthiac. This characteristic is not merely ad¬ 
mitted, but strongly put forward, by Petrenz, p. ti—“ Quid I quod 
ipsorum Olynthiorum hac quidem in causd tantum uno loco facta 
mentio est—ut uno illo versiculo sublato, vix ex ips£ oratione, qua 
in causd esset habita, certis rationibus evinci posset.” How are we 
to explain the absence of all reference to Olynthus ? According to 
Petrenz, it is because the orator had already, in his former har¬ 
angue, said all that could be necessary in respect to the wants of 
Olynthus, and the necessity of upholding that city even for the 
safety of Athens ; he might now therefore calculate that his first 
discourse remained impressed on his countrymen, and that all that 
was required was, to combat the extraordinary fear of Philip which 
hindered them from giving effect to a resolution already taken to 
assist the Olynthians. 

In this hypothesis I am unable to acquiesce. It may appeal- 
natural to a reader of Demosthenes, who passes from the first 
printed discourse to the second without any intervening time to 
forget what he has just read. But it will hardly fit the case of a 
real speaker in busy Athens. Neither Demosthenes in the fluctu¬ 
ating Athenian assembly—nor even any orator in the more fixed 
English Parliament or American Congress—could be rash enough 
to calculate that a discourse delivered some time before had re¬ 
mained engraven on the minds of his audience. If Demosthenes 
had previously addressed the Athenians with so strong a conviction 
of the distress of Olynthus, and of the motives for Athens to assist 
Olynthus, as is embodied in the first discourse—if his speech, how¬ 
ever well received, was not acted upon, so that in the course of a 
certain time he had to address them again for the same purpose— 
I cannot believe that he would allude to Olynthus only once by the 
by, and that he would merely dilate upon the general chances and 
conditions of the war between Athens and Philip. However well 
calculated the second Olynthiac may be “ ad concitandos exacer- 
bandosque civium animos” (to use the words of Petrenz), it is not 
peculiarly calculated to procure aid to Olynthus. If the orator 
liad failed to procure such aid by a discourse like the first Olyn¬ 
thiac, he would never resort to a discourse like the second Olyn¬ 
thiac to make good the deficiency; he would repeat anew, and 
more impressively than before, the danger of Olynthus, and the 
danger to Athens herself if she suffered Olynthus to fall. This 
would be the way to accomplish his object, and at the same time 
to combat the fear of Philip in the minds of the Athenians. 
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According to my view of the subject, the omission (or mere 
single passing notice) of Olynthus clearly shows that the wants of 
that city, and the urgency of assisting it, were not the main drift 
of Demosthenes in the second Olynthiac. His main drift is, to 
encourage and stimulate his countrymen in their general war 
against Philip ; taking in, thankfully, the new ally Olynthus, whom 
they have just acquired—but taking her in only as a valuable 
auxiliary ( 4 v irpo^K-ns /uepei), to co-operate with Athens against Philip 
as well as to receive aid from Athens—not presenting her either 
as peculiarly needing succour, or as likely, if allowed to perish, to 
expose the vitals of Athens. 

Now a speech of this character is what I cannot satisfactorily 
explain, as following after the totally different spirit of the first 
Olynthiac; but it is natural and explicable, if we suppose it to 
precede the first Olynthiac. Olynthus does not approach Athens 
at first in fonnd pauperis , as if she were in danger and requiring 
aid against an overwhelming .enemy. She presents herself as an 
equal, offering to co-operate against a common enemy, and tender¬ 
ing an alliance which the Athenians had hitherto sought in vain. 
She will of course want aid—but she can give co-operation of 
equal value. Demosthenes advises to assist her—this comes of 
course, when her alliance is accepted :—but he dwells more forcibly 
upon the value of what she will give to the Athenians, in the way 
of co-operation against Philip. Nay, it is remarkable that the 
territorial vicinity of Olynthus to Philip is exhibited, not as a peril 
to her which the Athenians must assist her in averting, but as a 
godsend to enable them the better to attack Philip in conjunction 
with her. Moreover Olynthus is represented, not as apprehending 
any danger from Philip’s arms, but as having recently discovered 
how dangerous it is to be in alliance with him. Let us thank the 
gods (says Demosthenes at the opening of the second Olynthiac)— 
rb rots TroKe/rfiffQvras &t\tirirep yeyeprjtrOai «ol x&P av $Hopav ica\ Hvafxiv 
nva Ksicrij/jLsuous, teal rb fiejurrav airaureur, virep rov iro\4p.ov yv&fiifp 
TOiatiriji/ exovras, t&s irphs ticeivov StaWayas, Trpwrov pep iirfffTous, 

elra rfis tavr&v varpiSos vopiifciu hvdaracrtv el pm, Sat/toWcs nv\ jcal Qetc t 
xccvTairoHni' Zoticev ebepyeaia (p. 18 ). 

The general tenor of the second Olynthiac is in harmony with 
this opening, Demosthenes looks forward to a vigorous aggressive 
war carried on by Athens and Olynthus jointly against Philip, and 
he enters at large into the general chances of such war, noticing 
the vulnerable as well as the odious points of Philip, and striving 
(as Petrenz justly remarks) to “ excite and exasperate the minds of 
the citizens.” 

Such is the first bright promise of the Olynthian alliance with 
Athens. But Athens, as usual, makes no exertions; leaving the 
Olynthians and Chalkidians to contend against Philip by them¬ 
selves. It is presently found that he gains advantages over them ; 
bad news come from Thrace, and probably complaining envoys to 
announce them. It is then that Demosthenes delivers liis first 
Olynthiac, so much more urgent in its tone respecting Olynthus. 
The main topic is now—“ Protect the Olynthians; save their 
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confederate cities; think what will happen if they are mined j 
there is nothing to hinder Philip in that case from inarching into 
Attica” The views of Demosthenes have changed from the 
offensive to the defensive. 

I cannot but think, therefore, that all the internal evidence of 
the Olyntliiacs indicates the second as prior in point of time both 
to the first and to the third. Stueve (as cited by Dr. Thirlwall) 
mentions another reason tending to the same conclusion. Nothing 
is said in the second Olynlhiac about meddling with the Tlieuric 
Fund ; whereas, in the first, that subject is distinctly adverted to— 
and in the third, forcibly and repeatedly pressed, though with 
sufficient artifice to save the illegality. This is difficult to explain, 
assuming the second to be posterior to the first; but noway 
difficult if we suppose the second to be the earliest of the three, 
and to be delivered with the purpose which 1 have pointed out. 

On the other hand, this manner of handling the Theoric Fund 
in the third oration, as compared with the first, is one strong reason 
for believing (as Petrenz justly contends) that the third is posterior 
to the first—and not prior, as Dionysius places it. 

As to the third Olynthiac, its drift and purpose appear to me 
correctly stated in the argument prefixed by Libanius. It was 
delivered after Athens had sent some succour to Olynthus, whereas 
both the first and the second were spoken before anything at all 
had yet been done. I think there is good ground for following 
Libanius (as Petrenz and others do) in his statement that the third 
oration recognises Athens as having done somethings which the two 
first do not; though Dr. Thirlwall (p. 509) agrees with Jacobs in 
doubting such a distinction. The successes of mercenaries, re¬ 
ported at Athens (p. 38), must surely have been successes of mer¬ 
cenaries commissioned by her ; and the triumphant hopes noticed 
by Demosthenes as actually prevalent, are most naturally explained 
by supposing such news to have arrived. Demosthenes says no 
more than he can help about the success actually gained, because 
he thinks it of no serious importance. He wishes to set before the 
people, as a corrective to the undue confidence prevalent, that all 
the real danger yet remained to be dealt with. 

Though Athens had done something, she had done little—sent 
no citizens—provided no pay. This Demosthenes urges her to do 
without delay, and dwells upon the The6ric Fund as one means 
of obtaining money along with personal service. Dr. ThiiiwalL 
indeed argues that the first Olynthiac is more urgent than the 
third, in setting forth the crisis; from whence he infers that it is 
posterior in time. His argument is partly founded upon a sentence 
near the beginning of the first Olynthiac, wherein the safety of Athens 
herself is mentioned as involved — r&v vpayfidrov fyifr ahrois 
irrtov iirrtv , ttirep irrrep trwrjjptas a 6rQv <ppatrrtCere : upon which I. may 
remark, that the reading abr&v is not universally admitted. 
Dindorf in his edition reads avr2>v t referring it to vp&ypdrw; and 
stating in his note that abrQv is the reading of the vulgate, first 
changed by Reiske into a brwv on the authority of the Codex 
Bavaricus. But even if we prant that the first Olynthiac depicts 
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the crisis as more dangerous and urgent than the thiid, we cannot 
infer that the first is posterior to the third. The Lhird was de¬ 
livered immediately after news received of success near Olynthus ; 
Olynthian affairs did really prosper for the moment and to a 
certain extent—though the amount of prosperity was greatly ex¬ 
aggerated by the public. Demosthenes sets himself to combat 
this exaggeration; he passes as lightly as he can over the recent 
good news, but he cannot avoid allowing something for them, and 
throwing the danger of Olynthus a little back into more distant 
contingency. At the same time he states it in the strongest 
manner, both section 2 and sections 9, 10. 

Without being insensible, therefore, to the fallibility of all 
opinions founded upon such imperfect evidence, I think that the 
true chronological order of the Olynthiacs is that proposed by 
Stueve, II. I. III. With Dionysius I agree so far as to put the 
second Olynthiac first; and with the common order in putting 
the third Olynthiac last. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX 

FROM THE CAPTURE OF OLYNTHUS TO THE TERMINATION 
OF THE SACRED WAR BY PHILIP 

It was during the early spring of 347 b.c., as far as we can 
make out, that Olynthus, after having previously seen the thirty 
Clialkidic cities conquered, underwent herself the like fate from 
the arms of Philip. Exile and poverty became the lot of such 
Olynthians and Chalkidians as could make their escape; while 
the greater number of both sexes were sold into slavery. A 
few painful traces present themselves of the diversities of 
suffering which befell -these unhappy victims. Atrestidas, an 
Arcadian who had probably served in the Macedonian army, 
received from Philip a grant of thirty Olynthian slaves, chiefly 
women and children, who were seen following him in a string, 
as he travelled homeward through the Grecian cities. Many 
young Olynthian women were bought for the purpose of having 
their persons turned to account by their new proprietors. Of 
these purchases, one, an Athenian citizen who had exposed his 
new purchase at Athens, was tried and condemned for the pro¬ 
ceeding by the Dikastery. 1 Other anecdotes come before us, 

1 Deinarchus cont. Demosth. p. 93; Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp, 439, 440, 
Demosthenes asserts also that Olynthian women were given as a present 
by Philip to Philokrat6s (p. 386-440). The outrage which he imputed 
(d. 401) to yEschines and Phrynon in Macedonia, against the Olynthian 
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inaccurate probably as to names and details, 1 yet illustrating 
the general hardships brought upon this once free Chalkidic 
population. 

Meanwhile the victor Philip was at the maximum of his 
glory. In commemoration of his conquests, he celebrated a 
splendid festival, to the Olympian Zeus in Macedonia, with 
unbounded hospitality, and prizes of every sort, for matches and 
exhibitions, both gymnastic and poetical. His donations were 
munificent, as well to the Grecian and Macedonian officers who 
had seived him, as to the eminent poets or actois who pleased 
his taste. Satyrus the comic actor, refusing all presents for 
himself, asked and obtained from him the release of two young 
women taken in Olynthus, daughters of his friend the Pydncean 
Apollophanes, who had been one of the persons concerned in 
the death of Philip's elder brother Alexander. Satyrus an¬ 
nounced his intention not only of ensuring freedom to these 
young women, but likewise of providing portions for them and 
giving them out in marriage. 2 Philip also found at Olynthus 
his two exiled half-brothers, who had served as pretexts for the 
war—and put both of them to death. 5 

It has already been stated that Athens had sent to Olynthus 
more than one considerable reinforcement, especially during the 
last year of the war. Though we are ignorant what these 
expeditions achieved, or even how much was their exact force, 
we find reason to suspect that they were employed by Chares 
and other generals to no good purpose. The opponents of 
Charts accused him, as well as Deiares and other mercenary 
chiefs, of having wasted the naval and military strength of the 
city in idle enterprises or rapacious extortions upon the traders 
of the ZEgean. They summed up 1500 talents and 150 triremes 
thus lost to Athens, besides widespread odium incurred among 
the islanders by the unjust contributions levied upon them to 
enrich the general. 4 In addition to this disgraceful ill-success, 

woman—is not to be received as a fact, since it is indignantly denied by 
j 5 Ischin 6 s (Fals. Leg. init. and p. 48}. Yet it is probably but too faithful 
a picture of real deeds, committed by others, if not by iEschinfis. 

* The story of the old man of Olynthus {Seneca, Controv. v. 10) bought 
by Parrhasius the painter and tortured in order to foim a subject for a 
painting of the suffering Prometheus—is more than doubtful; since Pnr- 
rhasius, already in high repute as a painter before 400 B,c. (see Xenoph. 
Mem. iii. io), can haidly have been still flourishing in 347 b,c. Jt dis¬ 
closes, however, at least, one of the many forms of slave-suffering occasion¬ 
ally realised. 

5 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 384-401; Diodor. xvi. 55. 

8 Justin, viii. 3. 

4 . 5 Lschin 6 s, Fals. Leg. p. 37, c. 24, 
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came now the fearful ruin in Olynthus and ChalkidikS, and the 
great aggrandisement of their enemy Philip. The loss of 
Olynthus, with the miserable captivity of its population, would 
have been sufficient of themselves to excite powerful sentiment 
among the Athenians. But there was a further circumstance 
which came yet more home to their feelings. Many of their 
own citizens were serving in Olynthus as an auxiliary garrison, 
and had now become captives along with the rest. 1 No such 
calamity as this had befallen Athens for a century past, since 
the defeat of Tolmides at Koroneia in Bccotia. The whole 
Athenian people, and especially the relations of the captives, 
weie full of agitation and anxiety, increased by alarming news 
from other quarters. The conquest threatened the security of 
all the Athenian possessions in Lemnos, Imbros, and the Cher¬ 
sonese. This last peninsula, especially, was altogether unpro¬ 
tected against Philip, who was even reported to be on his 
march thither; insomuch that the Athenian settlers within 
it began to forsake their properties and transfer their families to 
Athens. Amidst the grief and apprehension which disturbed 
the Athenian mind, many special assemblies were held to dis¬ 
cuss suitable remedies. What was done, we are not exactly 
informed. But it seems that no one knew where the general 
Chares with his armament was; so that it became necessary 
even for his friends in the assembly to echo the strong expres¬ 
sions of displeasure among the people, and to send a light 
vessel immediately in search of him. 2 * 

The gravity of the crisis forced even Eubulus, and others 
among the statesmen hitherto languid in the war, to hold a 
more energetic language than before against Philip. De¬ 
nouncing him now as the common enemy of Greece, 8 they 
proposed missions into Peloponnesus and elsewhere for the 
purpose of animating the Grecian states into confederacy against 
him. ^Eschines assisted strenuously in procuring the adoption 
of this proposition, and was himself named as 011c of the 
envoys into Peloponnesus. 4 

This able orator, immortalised as the rival of Demosthenes, 
has come before us hitherto only as a soldier in various 
Athenian expeditions—to Phlius in Peloponnesus (368)—to 
the battle of Mantineia (362)—and to Euboea under Phokion 

1 A£schin£s, Fals Leg. p. 30. 8 yEschin£s, Fals. Leg. p. 37. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p, 435. *cal h pevry JwnwM (you Eubulus) 

teal KOTct rwv iraidwv &jxyves, 3 mtoAmAcmm $l\nnrov hv 
QofaefrQat, &c. 

4 Demosth. Fals. Le*. pp. 438, 430. 
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(349 b.c.) ; in which last he had earned the favourable notice of 
the general, and had been sent to Athens with the news of the 
victory at Tamynse. -dischines was about six years older than 
Demosthenes, but born in a much humbler and poorer station. 
His father Atrometus taught to boys the elements of letters; 
his mother Glaukothea made a living by presiding over certain 
religious assemblies and rites of initiation, intended chiefly for 
poor communicants; the boy iEschines assisting both one and 
the other in a menial capacity. Such at least is the statement 
which comes to us, enriched with various degrading details, on 
the doubtful authority of his rival Demosthenes; 1 who also 
affirms, what we may accept as generally true, that ^schines 
had passed his early manhood partly as an actor, partly as 
a scribe or reader to the official boards. For both functions he 
possessed some natural advantages—an athletic frame, a power¬ 
ful voice, a ready flow of unpremeditated speech. After some 
years passed as scribe, in which he made himself useful to 
Eubulus and others, he was chosen public scribe to the assembly 
—acquired familiarity with the administrative and parliamentary 
business of the city—and thus elevated himself by degrees 
to influence as a speaker. In rhetorical power, he seems to 
have been surpassed only by Demosthenes. 3 

As envoy of Athens despatched under the motion of Eubulus, 
i*Eschin6s proceeded into Peloponnesus in the spring of 347 ; 
others being sent at the same time to other Grecian cities. 
Among other places, he visited Megalopolis, where he was 
heard before the Arcadian collective assembly called the Ten 
Thousand. He addressed them in a strain of animated ex¬ 
hortation, adjuring them to combine with Athens for the defence 
of the liberties of Greece against Philip, and inveighing strenu¬ 
ously against those traitors who, in Arcadia as well as in other 
parts of Greece, sold themselves to the aggressor and paralysed 
all resistance. He encountered however much opposition from 
a speaker named Hieronymus, who espoused the interest of 
Philip in the assembly : and though he professed to bring back 
some flattering hopes, it is certain that neither in Arcadia, nor 
elsewhere in Peloponnesus, was his influence of any real 
efficacy. 3 The strongest feeling among the Arcadians was fear 

1 Demosthenes affirms this at two distinct times—Fals. Leg. p. 415-431; 
Dc Corona, p. 313. 

Stechow (Vita /Eschmis, p. i-ro) brings together the little which can be 
made out respecting A£schin£s. 

a Dionys. Hal, De Adm. Vi Dicend. Dcmosth. p. 1063; Cicero, Orator, 
c. 9, 29. 

3 Dcmosth. Fals. Leg. p, 344-438; dSschin. Fals. Leg. p. 38. The 

M * 
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and dislike of Sparta, which rendered them in the main 
indifferent, if not favourable, to the Macedonian successes. In 
returning from Arcadia to Athens, /Eschinfcs met the Arcadian 
Atrestidas, with the unhappy troop of Olynthian slaves 
following; a sight which so deeply affected the Athenian 
orator, that he dwelt upon it afterwards in his speech before the 
assembly with indignant sympathy; deploring the sad effects 
of Grecian dissension, and the ruin produced by Philip's 
combined employment of arms and corruption. 

chines returned probably about the middle of the summer 
of 347 b.c. Other envoys, sent to more distant cities, remained 
out longer; some indeed even until the ensuing winter. 
Though it appears that some envoys from other cities were 
induced in return to visit Athens, yet no sincere or hearty 
co-operation against Philip could be obtained in any part of 
Greece. While Philip, in the fulness of triumph, was cele¬ 
brating his magnificent Olympic festival in Macedonia, the 
Athenians were disheartened by finding that they could expect 
little support from independent Greeks, and were left to act 
only with their own narrow synod of allies. Hence Eubulus 
and ^EschinSs became earnest partisans of peace, and Demo¬ 
sthenes also seems to have been driven by the general de¬ 
spondency into a willingness to negotiate. The two orators, 
though they afterwards became bitter rivals, were at this 
juncture not very discordant in sentiment. On the other hand, 
the philippising speakers at Athens held a bolder tone than 
ever. As Philip found his ports greatly blocked up by the 
Athenian cruisers, he was likely to profit by his existing ascend¬ 
ency for the purpose of strengthening his naval equipments. 
Now there was no place so abundantly supplied as Athens, 
with marine stores and muniments for armed ships. Probably 
there were agents or speculators taking measures to supply 
Philip with these articles, and it was against them that a decree 
of the assembly was now directed, adopted on the motion of 
a senator named Timarchus—to punish with death all who 
should export from Athens to Philip either arms or stores for 
ships of war. 1 This severe decree, however, was passed at the 

conduct of ^Sschin^s at this juncture is much the same, as described by his 
rival, and as admitted by himself. It was in truth among the most honour¬ 
able epochs of his life. 

1 Demosth, Fals. Leg. p. 433. This decree must have been proposed by 
Timarchus either towards the close of Olymp. 108, I—or towards the be¬ 
ginning of the following year Olymp. 108, 2; that is, not long before, or 
not long after, Midsummer 347 b.c. But which of these two dates is to be 
preferred, is matter of controversy. Fra nice (Froleerom, ad AJschin, cont, 
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same time that the disposition towards peace, if peace were 
attainable, was on the increase at Athens. 

Some months before the capture of Olynthus, ideas of peace 
had already been started, partly through the indirect overtures 
of Philip himself. During the summer of 348 n.c., the 
Euboeans had tried to negotiate an accommodation with 
Athens; the contest in Euboea, though we know no particulars 
of it, having never wholly ceased for the last year and a half. 
Nor does it appear that any peace was even now concluded; 
for Euboea is spoken of as under the dependence of Philip 
during the ensuing year. 1 The Kubcean envoys, however, inti¬ 
mated that Philip had desired them to communicate from him 
a wish to finish the war and conclude peace with Athens. 2 
Though Philip had at this time conquered the larger portion of 
Chalkidike, and was proceeding successfully against the re¬ 
mainder, it was still his interest to detach Athens from the war, 
if he could. Her manner of carrying on war was indeed faint 
and slack; yet she did him much harm at sea, and she was the 
only city competent to organise an extensive Grecian con¬ 
federacy against him; which, though it had not yet been 
brought about, was at least a possible contingency under her 
presidency. 

An Athenian of influence named Phrynon had been captured 

Timarchum, p. xxxviii.~xli.) thinks that Timarchus was senator in Olymp. 
108, 1—and proposed the decree then; he supposes the oration of >EsclunGs 
to have been delivered in the beginning of Olymp. 108, 3—and that the 
expression (p, 11) announcing Timarchus as having been senator “ the year 
before ” (ire/wow), is to be construed loosely as signifying the year but one 
before.” 

Mr. Clinton, Boeckh, and Westermann, suppose the oration of -/Eschinfa 
against Timarchus to have been delivered in Olymp, 108, 4—not in 
Olymp. 108, 3. On that supposition, if we take the word irtpvcrw in its 
usual sense, Timarchus was senator in 108, 3. Now it is certain that he 
did not propose the decree forbidding the export of naval stores to Philip, 
at a date so late as 108, 3 ; because the peace with Philip was concluded m 
Elaphebolion Olymp, 108, 2 (March 346 B.C.). But the supposition might 
be admissible, that Timarchus was senator in two different years—both in 
Olymp. 108, r, and in Olymp. 10S, 3 (not in two consecutive years). In 
that case, the senatorial year of Timarchus, to which itfCsehlnes alludes 
(conU Timarch. p. 11) would he Olymp, roS f 3J while the other senatorial 
year in which Timarchus moved the degree prohibiting export, would be 
Olymp. 108, 1, 

Nevertheless, I agree with the views of BShnecke (Forschungen, p., 
294), who thinks that the oration was delivered Olymp. 108, 3—and that 
Timarchus had been senator and had proposed the decree prohibiting 
export of stores to Philip, in the year preceding—that is, Olymp. 108, 2} 
at the beginning of the year—Midsummer 347 B.c. 

1 Demosth. Fals, Lejr. p, 348-445. * ^Eschin, Fals. Leg. p. 29. 
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by Philip's cruisers, during the truce of the Olympic festival in 
348 u.c.: after a certain detention, he procured from home the 
required ransom and obtained his release. On returning to 
Athens, he had sufficient credit to prevail on the public assem¬ 
bly to send another citizen along with him, as public envoy 
from the city to Philip; in order to aid him in getting hack his 
ransom, which he alleged to have been wrongfully demanded 
from one captured during the holy truce. Though this seems 
a strange proceeding during mid-war, 1 yet the Athenian public 
took up the case with sympathy; Ktesiphon was named envoy, 
and went with Phrynon to Philip, whom they must have found 
engaged in the war against Olynthus. Ileing received in the 
most courteous manner, they not only obtained restitution of 
the ransom, but were completely won over by Philip. With his 
usual good policy, he had seized the opportunity of gaining (we 
may properly say, of bribing, since the restoration of ransom 
was substantially a bribe) two powerful Athenian citizens, whom 
he now sent back to Athens as his pronounced partisans. 

Phrynon and Ktesiphon, on their return, expatiated warmly 
on the generosity of Philip, and reported much about his 
flattering expressions towards Athens, and his reluctance to 
continue the war against her. The public assembly being 
favouiably disposed, a citizen named PhilokratGs, who now 
comes before us for the first time, proposed a decree, granting 
to Philip leave to send a herald and envoys, if he chose, 
to treat for peace; which was what Philip was anxious to 
do, according to the allegation of Ktesiphon. The decree 
was passed unanimously in the assembly, but the mover 
PhilokratSs was impeached some time afterwards before the 
Dikastery, as for an illegal proposition, by a citizen named 
Lykinus. On the cause coming to trial, the Dikastery pro¬ 
nounced an acquittal so triumphant, that Lykinus did not even 

1 There is more than one singularity in the narrative given by /Eschines 
about Phrynon. The complaint of Phrynon implies an assumption, that 
the Olympic tiuce suspended the operations of war everywhere throughout 
Greece, between belligerent Greeks. Put such was not the maxim lecog- 
nised or acted on; so far as we know the operations of warfare. Vccmel 
(Proleg. ad Demosth. De Pace, p. 246), feeling this difficulty, understands 
the Olympic truce, here mentioned, to refer to the Olympic festival cele¬ 
brated by Philip himself in Macedonia, in the spring or summer of 347 B.C. 
This would remove the difficulty about the effect of the truce; for Philip of 
course would respect his own proclaimed truce. But it is liable to another 
objection; that Aischin£s plainly indicates the capture of Phrynon to have 
been anterior to the fall of Olynthus. Besides, Aeschines would hardly use 
the words b tcus 'OKviimKais crirovUdis, without any special addition, to signify 
the Macedonian frames. 
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obtain the fifth part of the suffrages. Philokrat£s being so 
sick as to be unable to do justice to his own case, Demo¬ 
sthenes stood forward as his supporter, and made a long speech 
in his favour. 1 

The motion of Philokratfis determined nothing positive, 
and only made an opening; of which, however, it did not 
suit rhilip’s purpose to avail himself. But we see that ideas 
of peace had been thrown out by some persons at Athens, 
even during the last months of the Olynthian war, and while 
a body of Athenian citizens were actually assisting Olynthus 
against the besieging force of Philip. Presently arrived the 
terrible news of the fall of Olynthus, and of the captivity of 
the Athenian citizens in garrison there. While this great alarm 
(as has been already stated) gave birth to new missions for 
anti-Macedonian alliances, it enlisted on the side of peace all 
the friends of those captives whose lives were now in Philip’s 
hands. The sorrow thus directly inflicted on many private 
families, together with the force of individual sympathy widely 
diffused among the citizens, operated powerfully upon the 
decisions of the public assembly. A century before, the Athe¬ 
nians had relinquished all their acquisitions in Boeotia, in order 
to recover their captives taken in the defeat of Tolmides at 
Koroncia; and during the Peloponnesian war, the policy of 
the Spartans had been chiefly guided for three or four years by 
the anxiety to ensure the restoration of the captives of Sphak- 
teria. Moreover, several Athenians of personal consequence 
were taken at Olynthus; among them, Eukratus and Iatrokles. 
Shortly after the news arrived, the relatives of these two men, 

1 iTLschines, Fals. Leg. p. 30, c. 7; cont. Ktcsiph. p. 63, Our know¬ 
ledge of these events is derived almost wholly from one, or other, or both, 
of the two rival orators, in their speeches delivered four or five years after¬ 
wards, on the trial Pc Falsft Legatione. Demosthenes seeks to prove that 
before the embassy to Macedonia, in which he and iflEschinGs were jointly 
concerned*—^EschinGs was eager for continued war against Philip, and only 
became the partisan of Philip during and after the embassy. disehin6s 
does not deny that he made efforts at that juncture to get up more effective 
war against Philip; nor is the fact at all dishonourable to him. On the 
other hand, he seeks to prove against Demosthenes, that he (Demosthenes) 
was at that time both a partisan of peace with Philip, and a friend of 
PhiloktatSs to whom he afterwards became so bitterly opposed. For this 
purpose Afischines adverts to the motion of Thi tolerates about permitting 
Philip to send envoys to Athens—and the speech of Demosthenes in the 
Dikastery in favour of Philokmlgs. 

It would prove nothing discreditable to Demosthenes if both these 
allegations were held to be correct The motion of Philokratgs was 
altogether indefinite, pledging Athens to nothing; and Demosthenes might 
well think it unreasonable to impeach a statesman for such a motion. 
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presented themselves before the assembly in the solemn guise 
of suppliants, deposited an olive branch on the altar hard by, 
and entreated that care might be had for the safety of their 
captive kinsmen. 1 This touching appeal, echoed as it would 
be by the cries of so many other citizens in the like distress, 
called forth unanimous sympathy in the assembly. Both Philo- 
krat£s and Demosthenes spoke in favour of it; Demosthenes 
probably, as having been a strenuous advocate of the war, was 
the more anxious to show that he was keenly alive to so much 
individual suffering. It was resolved to open indirect negotiations 
with Philip for the release of the captives, through some of the 
great tragic and comic actors ; who, travelling in the exercise of 
their profession to every city in Greece, were every where regarded 
in some sort as privileged persons. One of these, Neoptolemus,- 
had already availed himself of his favoured profession and 
liberty of transit to assist in Philip’s intrigues and correspond¬ 
ences at Athens; another, Aristodemus, was also in good 
esteem with Philip; both were probably going to Macedonia 
to take part in the splendid Olympic festival there preparing. 
They were charged to make application, and take the best 
steps ia their power, for the safety or release of the captives. 3 

It would appear that these actors were by no means expe¬ 
ditious in the performance of their mission. They probably 
spent some time in their professional avocations in Macedonia; 

1 /Eschings, Fata. Leg. p. 30, c. 8. ,f Cvh Se to bs afoobs XP ^ QV * 
‘'O \vpOos Kal 7roAAol r&p bfieripap iyicare^^Orjirau ffoAtrSv, 

’I arpoK\^s koI Etf/cparos. 'TirIp Bb rofocay tfeer7)plav $4pt?s of ofcetoi, 
4Biovro fin&t/ iirifitAeiaP 7rorij<ra<r0cii* irape\Q6vre$ 5* afoots awyydpovp 
$i\0Kpdr7is ««i A7jjiio<r0^7}f, aAA* ou/e AfffXlwjs. 

To illustrate the effect of this impressive ceremony upon the Athenian 
assembly, we may recall the memorable scene mentioned by Xenophon 
and Diodorus (Xen. Hell, i. 7, 8} Diodor. xiii. 161) nfter the battle of 
Arginusse, when the relatives of the warriors who had perished on board of 
the foundered ships presented themselves befoie the assembly with shaven 
heads and in mourning garb. Compare also, about presentments of solemn 
supplication to the assembly, Demosthenes, De Coron&, p. 262—with the 
note of Dissen; and yEschin£s contra Timarchum, p, 9, c. 13. 

a Demosth. De Pace, p. 5S. 

8 /Eschines (Fals. Leg. p. 30, c. 8) mentions only Aristodemus. But 
from various passages in the oration of Demosthenes (Dc Fals. Leg. pp. 
344, 346, 371, 443), we gather that the actor Neontolemus must have been 
conjoined with him ; perhaps also the Athenian Ktesiphon, though this is 
less certain. Demosthenes mentions Aristodemus again, in the speech De 
Cnrond (p. 232), as the first originator of the pence. 

Demosthenes (De Pace, p. 58) had, even before this, denounced Neo- 
ptolemus as playing a corrupt game for the purposes of Philip at Athens. 
Soon after the peace, Neoplolemus sold up all his property at Athens, and 
went to reride in Mnr*.“doni' 1 
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and Aristodemus, not being a responsible envoy, delayed some 
lime even after his return before he made any report. That 
his mission had not been wholly fruitless, however, became 
presently evident from the arrival of the captive Jatrokl£s, 
whom Philip had released without ransom. The Senate then 
summoned Aristodemus before them, inviting him to make a 
general report of his proceedings; which he did, first before 
the Senate—next before the public assembly. He affirmed 
that Philip had entertained his propositions kindly, and that 
he was in the best dispositions towards Athens; desirous not 
only to be at peace with her, but even to be admitted as her 
ally. Demosthenes, then a senator, moved a vote of thanks 
and a wreath to Aristodemus. 1 

This report, as far as we can make out, appears to have been 
made about September or October 347 n.c.; jdischines, and the 
other roving commissioners sent out by Athens to raise up anti- 
Macedonian combinations, had returned with nothing but 
disheartening announcements of refusal or lukewarmness. 
And there occurred also about the same time in Phokis and 
Thermopylae, other events of grave augury to Athens, showing 
that the Sacred War and the contest between the Phokians and 
Thebans was turning—as all events had turned for the last ten 
years—to the further aggrandisement of Philip. 

During the preceding two years, the Phokians, now under 
the command of Phakekus in place of Fhayllus, had maintained 
their position against Thebes—had kept possession of the 
Boeotian towns Orchomcnus, Koroneia, and Korsia—and were 
still masters of AlpOnus, Thronium, and Niksca, as well as of 
the important pass of Thermopylae adjoining. 2 But though 
on the whole successful in regard to Thebes, they had fallen 
into dissension among themselves. The mercenary force, 
necessary to their defence, could only be maintained by con¬ 
tinued appropriation of the Delphian treasures; an appropria¬ 
tion becoming from year to year both less lucrative and more 
odious. By successive spoliation of gold and silver ornaments, 
the temple is said to have been stripped of 10,000 talents 
(« about ^2,300,000), all its available wealth; so that the 
Phokian leaders were now reduced to dig for an unauthenticated 
treasure, supposed (on the faith of a verse in the Iliad, as well 
as on other grounds of surmise) to lie concealed beneath its 
stone floor. Their search however was not only unsuccessful, 

1 ASachin. Fals, I/eg. p. 30, c. S. 

3 Diodor, xvi, 58 ; Demosth* Pals, Leg. p. 385-387 \ iE$chin£s, I ? als« 
Leg. p. 4 *?* c. 41, 
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but arrested, as we are told, by violent earthquakes, significant 
of the anger of Apollo. 1 

As the Delphian treasure became less and less, so the means 
of Phalsekus to pay troops and maintain ascendency declined. 
While the foreign mercenaries relaxed in their obedience, his 
opponents in Pliokis manifested increased animosity against his 
continued sacrilege. So greatly did these opponents increase 
in power, that they deposed Phakekus, elected Deinokrat£s 
with two others in his place, and instituted a strict inquiry into 
the antecedent appropriation of the Delphian treasure. Gross 
peculation was found to have been committed for the profit 
of individual leaders, especially one named Philon; who, on 
being seized and put to the torture, disclosed the names of 
several accomplices. These men were tried, compelled to 
refund, and ultimately put to death. 2 * Phakekus however still 
retained his ascendency over the mercenaries, about Sooo in 
number, so as to hold Thermopylae and the places adjacent, 
and even presently to be reappointed general, 8 

Such intestine dispute, combined with the gradual exhaustion 
of the temple funds, sensibly diminished the power of the 
Phokians. Yet they still remained too strong for their enemies 
the Thebans; who, deprived of Orchomenus and Koroneia, 
impoverished by military efforts of nine years, and unable to 
terminate the contest by their own force, resolved to invoke 
foreign aid. An opportunity might perhaps have been obtained 
for closing the war by some compromise, if it had been possible 
now to bring about an accommodation between Thebes and 
Athens; which some of the philo-Theban orators (Demo¬ 
sthenes seemingly among them) attempted, under the preva¬ 
lent uneasiness about Philip. 4 * * * But the adverse sentiments 
in both cities, especially in Thebes, were found invincible; 
and. the Thebans, little anticipating consequences, determined 
to invoke the ruinous intervention of the conqueror of 
Olynthus. The Thessalians, already valuable allies of Philip, 
joined them in soliciting him to crush the Phokians, and 
to restore the ancient Thessalian privilege of the Pylcca 
(or regular yearly Amphiktyonic meeting at Thermopylae) 

1 Diodor. xvi. 56. 0 Dioilor. xvi. 56, 57. 

n Beilin. Fals. Leg. p. 62 , c, 41 1 Diodor. xvi. 59. *Uka mov, ird\w 

tt}s <rrpa.ryytas wpivov, &c. 

4 Machines cont. Ktesiph. p. 73, c. 44; Demosth. De Coronfi, p. 231. 

Demosthenes, in his oration De Corona, spoken many years after the facts, 

affirms the contingency of alliance between Athens and Thebes at this 

.juncture, as having been much more probable than he ventures to state it 

m the earlier speech De Falsi Legatione. 
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which the Phokians had suppressed during the last ten years. 
This joint prayer for intervention was preferred in the name of 
the Delphian god, investing Philip with the august character 
of champion of the Amphilctyonic assembly, to rescue the 
Delphian temple from its sacrilegious plundereis. 

The king of Macedon, with his past conquests and his well- 
known spirit of aggressive enterprise, was now a sort of present 
Deity, ready to lend force to all the selfish ambition, or blind 
fear and antipathy, prevalent among the discontented fractions 
of the Hellenic world. While his intrigues had procured 
numerous partisans even in the centre of Peloponnesus—as 
Machines, on return from his mission, had denounced, not 
having yet himself enlisted in the number—he was now 
furnished with a pious pretence, and invited by powerful cities, 
to penetrate into the heart of Greece, within its last line of 
common defence, Thermopylae. 

The application of the Thebans to Philip excited much 
alarm in Phokis. A Macedonian army under Pannenio did 
actually enter Thessaly—where we find them, three months 
later, besieging Halus. 1 Reports seem to have been spread, 
about September 347 B.C., that the Macedonians were about to 
march to Thermoplyoe; upon which the Phokians took alarm, 
and sent envoys to Athens as well as to Sparta, entreating aid 
to enable them to hold the pass, and offering to deliver up the 
three important towns near it—Alp6nus, Thronium, and Niksea, 
So much were the Athenians alarmed by the message, that they 
not only ordered Proxcnus, their general at Oreus, to take 
immediate possession of the pass, but also passed a decree to 
equip fifty triremes, and to send forth their military citizens 
under thirty years of age, with an energy like that displayed 
when they checked Philip before at the same place. But it 
appears that the application had been made by the party in 
Phokis opposed to Phakckus. So vehcmenLly did that chief 
resent the proceeding, that he threw the Phokian envoys into 
prison on their return; refusing to admit cither Proxenus or 
Archidamus into possession of Thermopylae, and even dismissing 
without recognition the Athenian heralds, who came in their 
regular rounds to proclaim the solemn truce of the Eleusinian 
mysteries* 2 This proceeding on the part of Phalsekus was dictated 

a Demosth. Fals* Leg, p. 392* 

2 rilschin6s, Pals, Leg, p. 46, c. 41, It ia this notice of the fiverypittnitics 
mpovSal which serves as indication of time for the event. The Eleusinian 
mysteries were celebrated in the month Boedromion (September), These 
events look place in September 347 B.c* Olymp. 108, 2—the archonship of 
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seemingly by jealousy of Athens and Sparta, and by fear that 
they would support the party opposed to him in Pholds. It could 
not have originated (as iEschines alleges) in superior confi¬ 
dence and liking towards Philip; for if Phalcekus had enter¬ 
tained such sentiments, he might have admitted the Macedonian 
troops at once; which he did not do until ten months later, 
under the greatest pressure of circumstances. 

Such insulting repudiation of the aid tendered by Proxenus 
at Thermopylae, combined with the distracted state of parties 
in Phokis, menaced Athens with a new embarrassment. Though 
Phalsekus still held the pass, his conduct had been such as to 
raise doubts whether he might not treat separately with Philip. 
Here was another circumstance operating on Athens—besides 
the refusal of co-operation from other Greeks and the danger 
of her captives at Olynthus—to dishearten her in the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, and to strengthen the case of those who advocated 
peace. It was a circumslance the more weighty because it 
really involved the question of safety or exposure to her own 
territory, through the opening of the pass of Thermopylae It 
was here that she was now under the necessity of keeping 
watch; being thrown on the defensive for her own security 
at home—not, as before, stretching out a long arm for the 
protection of distant possessions such as the Chersonese, or 
distant allies such as the Olynthians. So speedily had the 
predictions of Demosthenes been realised, that if the Athenians 
refused to carry on strenuous war against Philip on his coast, 
they would bring upon themselves the graver evil of having to 
resist him on or near their own frontier. 

The maintenance of freedom in the Hellenic world against 
the extra-Hellenic invader, now turned once more upon the 
pass of Thermopylae ; as it had turned 133 years before, during 
the onward march of the Persian Xerxes. 

To Philip, that pass was of incalculable importance. It was 

ThemistoklGs at Athens. There is also a further indication of time given 
by A£schin6s; that the event happened before he was nominated envoy— 
irp)v x ei P QTQ rnQ% vcu frp&famp (p. 4 6, c. 41). This refutes the sup¬ 
position of Vcemel (Proleg. ad Demosth. De Pace, p. 255), who refers the 
proceeding to the following month Elajjhebolion (March), on the ground of 
some other words of jEschines, intimating “that the news reached Athens 
while the Athenians were deliberating about the peace.” Bohnecke, Loo, 
supposes that the mysteries here alluded to are the lesser mysteries, cele¬ 
brated in Anthesterion—not the greater,' which belong to Bo&lromion. 
This supposition appears to me improbable and unnecessary. We may 
reasonably believe that there were many discussions on the peace at 
Athens, before the envoys were actually nominated. Some of these 
debates may well have taken place in the month Botidromion. 
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his only road into Greece; it could not be forced by any land- 
army ; while at sea the Athenian fleet was stronger than his. 
In spite of the general remissness of Athens in warlike under¬ 
takings, she had now twice manifested her readiness for a 
vigorous effort to maintain Thermopylae against him. To 
become master of the position, it was necessary that he should 
disarm Athens by concluding peace—keep her in ignorance or 
delusion as to his real purposes—prevent her from conceiving 
alarm or sending aid to Thermopylae—and then overawe or 
buy off the isolated Phokians. How ably and cunningly 
his diplomacy, was managed for this purpose, will presently 
appear . 1 

On the other hand, to Athens, to Sparta, and to the general 
cause of Pan-Hellenic independence, it was of capital moment 
that Philip should be kept on the outside of Thermopylae. 

1 It is at this juncture, in trying to make out the diplomatic transactions 
between Athens and Philip, from the summer of 347 to that of 346 D.c.— 
that we find ourselves plunged amidst the contradictory assertions of the 
two rival oiators—Deniosthenfis and ^Eschintfs; with very little of genuine 
historical authority to control them. In 343-342 n.c,, Deroosthcn&s im¬ 
peached /TCschincs for corrupt betrayal of the interest of Athens in the 
second of his three embassies to Philip (in 346 B.C.). The long harangue 
(Do Falsit Lcgalione), still remaining, wherein his charge stands embodied, 
enters into copious details respecting the peace with its immediate ante¬ 
cedents and consequents. We possess also the speech delivered by ALschi- 
n 3 s, in his own defence, and in counter-accusation of Demosthenes; a 
speech going over the same ground, suitably to his own purpose and point 
of view. Lastly, we have the two speeches, delivered several years later 
(in 330 n.c,), of ^Kschinds in piusecuting Ktesiphon, and of Demosthenes 
in defending him ; wherein the conduct of Demoslbcn&s as to the peace of 
34C b.c. again becomes matter of controversy, All these harangues are 
interesting, not merely ns eloquent compositions, but also from the striking 
conception which they imparL of the living sentiment and controversy of 
the time. But when we try to extract from them real and authentic matter 
of history, they become painfully embarrassing; so glaring are the con¬ 
tradictions not only between the two rivals, but also between the earlier 
and later discourses of the same orator himself, especially dSschinSs; so 
evident is the spirit of perversion, so unscrupulous are the manifestations of 
hostile feeling on both sides. We can place little faith in the allegations 
of either orator against the other, except where some collateral grounds of 
fact or probability can be adduced in confirmation. But the allegations of 
each as to matters which do not make against the other, are valuable j even 
the misrepresentations, since we have them on both sides, will sometimes 
afford mutual correction : and we shall often find it practicable to detect a 
basis of real matter of fact which one or both may seek to pervert, but 
which neither enn venture to set aside, or can keep wholly out of sight. It 
is indeed deeply to be lamented that we know little of the history except so 
much as it suits the one or the other of these rival orators, each animated 
by purposes totally at variance with that of the historian, to make known 
either by direct notice or oblique allusion. 
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And here Athens had more at stake than the rest ; since not 
merely her influence abroad, but the safety of her own city and 
territory against invasion, was involved in the question. The 
Thebans had already invited the presence of Philip, himself 
always ready even without invitation, to come within the pass ; 
it was the first interest, as well as the first duty, of Athens, to 
counterwork them, and to keep him out. With tolerable 
prudence, her guarantee of the pass might have been made 
effective ; but we shall find her measures ending only in shame 
and disappointment, through the flagrant improvidence, and 
apparent corruption, of her own negotiators, 
i The increasing discouragement as to war, and yearning for 
peace, which prevailed at Athens during the summer and 
autumn of 347 n.c., has been already described. We may be 
sure that the friends of the captives taken at Olynthus would 
be importunate in demanding peace, because there was no 
other way of procuring their release; since Philip did not 
choose to exchange them for money, reserving them as an 
item in political negotiation. At length, about the month of 
November, the public assembly decreed that envoys should be 
sent to Philip to ascertain on what conditions peace could be 
made; ten Athenian envoys, and one from the synod of 
confederate allies, sitting at Athens. The mover of the decree 
was Philokrates, the same who had moved the previous decree 
permitting Philip to send envoys if he chose. Of this per¬ 
mission Philip had not availed himself, in spite of all that the 
philippisers at Athens had alleged about his anxiety for peace 
and alliance with the city. It suited his purpose to have the 
negotiations carried on in Macedonia, where he could act 
better upon the individual negotiators of Athens. 

The decree having been passed in the assembly, ten envoys 
were chosen—Philokrates, DemosthenGs, ^EschinGs, Ktesiphon, 
Phrynon, IatroklGs, Derkyllus, Kimon, NausildGs, and Aristo- 
demus the actor. Aglaokreon of Tenedos was selected to 
accompany them, as representative of the allied synod. Of 
these envoys, Ktesiphon, Phrynon, and Iatrokles had already 
been gained over as partisans by Philip, while in Macedonia; 
moreover Aristodemus was a person to whom, in his histrionic 
profession, the favour of Philip was more valuable than the 
interests of Athens. ^EschinGs was proposed by Nausikles; 
Demosthenes, by Philokrates the mover. 1 Though Demo¬ 
sthenGs had been before so earnest in advocating vigorous 

1 ,/EschinSs, Fals. Leg, p. 30, s. 9, p. 31, c. io, p, 34, c. 20; Argu- 
mentum ii. ad Demosth. Fals, Le<*. 
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prosecution of the war, it does not appear that he was now 
adverse to the opening of negotiations. Had he been ever so 
adverse, he would probably have failed in obtaining even a 
hearing, in the existing temper of the public mind. Me thought 
indeed that Athens inflicted so much damage on her enemy by 
ruining the Macedonian maritime commerce, that she was not 
under the necessity of submitting to peace on bad or humiliating 
terms. 1 But still he did not oppose the overtut es, nor did his 
opposition begin until afterwards, when he saw the turn which 
the negotiations were taking. Nor, on the other hand, was 
yEschines as yet suspected of a leaning towards Philip. Both 
he and Demosthenes obeyed, at this moment, the impulse 
of opinion generally prevalent at Athens. Their subsequent 
discordant views and bitter rivalry grew out of the embassy 
itself ; out of its result and the behaviour of TEschinCs. 

The eleven envoys were appointed to visit Philip, not with 
any power of concluding peace, but simply to discuss with him 
and ascertain on what terms peace could be had. So much 
is certain ; though we do not possess the original decree under 
which they were nominated. Having sent before them a 
herald to obtain a safe-conduct from Philip, they left Athens 
about December, 347 n.c., and proceeded by sea to Oreus on 
the northern coast of Euboea, where they expected to meet the 
returning herald. Finding that he had not yet come back, 
they crossed the strait at once, without waiting for him, into 
the Pagasman Gulf, where Parmenio with a Macedonian army 
was then besieging Halus. To him they notified their arrival, 
and received permission to pass on, first to Pugasce, next to 
Larissa. Here they met their own returning herald, under 
whose safeguard they pursued their journey to Pella. 2 

Our information respecting this (first) embassy proceeds 
almost wholly from ^schines. He tells us that Demosthenes 
was, from the very day of setting out, intolerably troublesome 
both to him and his brother envoys; malignant, faithless, and 
watching for such matters as might be turned against them in 
the way of accusation afterwards; lastly, boastful, even to 
absurd excess, of his own powers of eloquence. In Greece, it 
was the usual habit to transact diplomatic business, like other 
political matters, publicly before the governing number—the 
council, if the constitution happened to be oligarchical—the 
general assembly, if democratical. Pursuant to this habit, the 
envoys were called upon to appear before Philip in his full 

1 DemoRlh. Fals. Leg. p, 442, Compare pp. 369, 387, 391. 

2 Demosth. Fals. L w. p. 392, 
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pomp and state, and there address to him formal harangues 
(either by one or more of their number as they chose), setting 
forth the case of Athens; after which Philip would deliver his 
reply in the like publicity, either with his own lips or by those 
of a chosen minister. The Athenian envoys resolved among 
themselves, that when introduced, each of them should address 
Philip, in the order of seniority; Demosthenes being the 
youngest of the Ten, and ^schines next above him. Accord¬ 
ingly, when summoned before Philip, Ktesiphon, the oldest 
envoy, began with a short address ; the other seven followed 
with equal brevity, while the stress of the business was left to 
A£schin£s and Demosthenes. 1 

iEschines recounts in abridgement to the Athenians, with 
much satisfaction, his own elaborate harangue, establishing the 
right of Athens to Amphipolis, the wrong done by Philip in 
taking it and holding it against her, and his paramount 
obligation to make restitution—but touching upon no other 
subject whatever. 3 He then proceeds to state—probably with 
yet greater satisfaction—that Demosthenes, who followed next, 
becoming terrified and confused, utterly broke down, forgot his 
prepared speech, and was obliged to stop short, in spite of 
courteous encouragements from Philip. 8 Gross failure, after 
full preparation, on the part of the greatest orator of ancient 
or modern times, appears at first hearing so incredible, that 
we are disposed to treat it as pure fabrication of his opponent. 
Yet I incline to believe that the fact was substantially as 
^ischin^s states it; and that Demosthenes was partially 
divested of his oratorical powers by finding himself not only 
speaking before the enemy whom he had so bitterly denounced, 
but surrounded by all the evidences of Macedonian power, and 
doubtless exposed to unequivocal marks of well-earned hatred, 
from those Macedonians who took less pains than Philip to 
disguise their real feelings. 4 

Having dismissed the envoys after their harangues, and 
taken a short time for consideration, Philip recalled them into 
his presence. He then delivered his reply with his own lips, 
combating especially the arguments of ASschinfis, and according 
to that orator, with such pertinence and presence of mind, as 
to excite the admiration of all the envoys, Demosthenes among 

1 ^Sschin^s, Fals. Leg. p. 31, c. io, rx. 

® j 3 £schin 8 s, Fals. Leg. p. 31, c. ix. 

8 iEschin&s, Fals. Leg. p. 32, c. 13, 14 

* u 3 £schin€s, Fals. Leg. pp. 32, 33, c. 15. Demosthenes himself says 
little or nothing about this first embassy, and nothing at all cither about 
his own speech or that of iEschin£s. 
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the rest. What Philip said, we do not learn from /Eschines ; 
who expatiates only on the shuffling, artifice, and false pretences 
of Demosthenes, to conceal his failure as an orator, and to put 
himself on a point of advantage above his colleagues. Of these 
personalities it is impossible to say how much is true; and 
even were they true, they are scarcely matter of general history. 

It was about the beginning of March when the envoys 
returned to Athens. Some were completely fascinated by the 
hospitable treatment and engaging manners of Philip/ especially 
when entertaining them at the banquet: with others he had 
come to an understanding at once more intimate and more 
corrupt. They brought back a letter from "Philip, which was 
read both in the Senate and the assembly; while Demosthenes, 
senator of that year, not only praised them all in the Senate, 
but also became himself the mover of a resolution, that they 
should be crowned with a wreath of honour, and invited to 
dine next day in the prytaneium. 2 

We have hardly any means of appreciating the real proceedings 
of this embassy, or the matters treated in discussion with 
Philip. ,dSschin£s tells us nothing, except the formalities of the 
interview, and the speeches about Amphipolis. But we shall at 
any rate do him no injustice, if we judge him upon his own 
account ; which, if it docs not represent what he actually did, 
represents what he wished to be thought to have done. His 
own account certainly shows a strange misconception of the 
actual situation of affairs. In order to justify himself for being 
desirous for peace, he lays considerable stress on the losing 
game which Alliens had been playing during the war, and on 
the probability of yet further loss if she persisted. He com¬ 
pletes the cheerless picture by adding—what was doubtless 
but too familiar to his Athenian audience—that Philip on his 
side, marching from one success to another, had raised the 
Macedonian kingdom to an elevation truly formidable, by the 

1 yEschiii6s, Fals, Leg. p. 33, c. 17, iS. The effect of the ninnner and 
behaviour of Philip upon Kteupliun the envoy, is forcibly stated here by 
ALschinGs. 

3 yl£schin6s, Fals. Leg, p, 34, c. 19; Demosth. Fals.,Leg. p. 414. This 
vote of thanks, and invitation to dinner, appears to have been so uniform a 
custom, that Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 350) comments upon the with¬ 
holding of the compliment, when the second embassy returned, as a 
disgrace without parallel. That Demosthenes should have proposed a 
motion of such customary formality, is a fact of little moment any way. It 
rather proves that the relations of Deniosthen6s with his colleagues during 
the embassy, cannot have been so ill-tempered as <d£schin£s had affirmed. 
Demosthenfis himself admits that he did not begin to suspect his colleagues 
until the debates at Athens after the return of this first embassy. 
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recent extinction of Olynthus. Yet under this state of com¬ 
parative force between the two contending parties, ^ischines 
presents himself before Philip with a demand of exorbitant 
magnitude—for the cession of Amphipolis. He says not a 
word about anything else. Pie delivers an eloquent harangue 
to convince Philip of the incontestable right of Athens to 
Amphipolis, and to prove to him that he was in the wrong 
for taking and keeping it. He affects to think, that by this 
process he should induce Philip to part with a town, the 
most capital and unparalleled position in all his dominions; 
which he had now possessed for twelve years, and which placed 
him in communication with his new foundation Philippi and 
the auriferous region around it. The arguments of iPlschines 
would have been much to the purpose, in an action tried between 
two litigants before an impartial Dikastery at Athens. But 
here were two belligerent parties, in a given ratio of strength 
and position as to the future, debating terms of peace. That 
an envoy on the part of Athens, the losing party, should now 
stand forward to demand from a victorious enemy the very 
place which formed the original cause of the war, and which 
had become far more valuable to Philip than when he first 
took it—was a pretension altogether preposterous. When 
AZ schin6s reproduces his eloquent speech reclaiming Aniphi- 
polis, as having been the principal necessity and most honour¬ 
able achievement of his diplomatic mission, he only shows 
how little qualified he was to render real service to Athens in 
that capacity—to say nothing as yet about corruption. The 
Athenian people, extremely retentive of past convictions, had 
it deeply impressed on their minds that Amphipolis was theirs 
by right; and probably the first envoys to Macedonia— 
Aristodemus, Neoptolemus, Ktesiphon, Phrynon, 1 2 &c.—had 
been so cajoled by the courteous phrases, deceptions, and 
presents of Philip, that they represented him on their return 
as not unwilling to purchase friendship with Athens by the 
restoration of Amphipolis. To this delusive expectation in 
the Athenian nrind HLschin£s addressed himself, when he took 
credit for his earnest pleading before Philip on behalf of 
Athenian right to the place, as if it were the sole purpose of his 
mission. 3 We shall see him throughout, in his character of 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 344. Compare p. 371. T ous irepl t?}s 

7rpetrj36is irejinre«/ ws 3 , fAainro»' eTrettrffyre uir’ ’ApioroS^ou «at NemrToXfytiiv 
Ka\ KrTia-KpQvroSf /cal rw v r&v itteiQev nvayyeWSvratv ouS* &TtovP 

&yi 4 s, &c. 

2 There is vreat contradiction between the two orators, ^Escliin&j and 
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envoy, not only fostering the actual delusions of the public at 
Athens, but even circulating gross fictions and impostures of 
his own, respecting the proceedings and purposes of Philip. 

It was on or about the first day of the month of Elaphe- 
bolion 1 (March) when the envoys reached Athens on returning 
from the court of Philip. They brought a letter from him 
couched in the most friendly terms; expressing great anxiety 
not only to be at peace with Athens, but also to become her 
ally; stating moreover that he was prepared to render her 
valuable service, and that he would have specified more 
particularly what the service would be if he could have felt 
certain that he should be received as her ally. 2 But in spite of 
such amenities of language, affording an occasion for his 
partisans in the assembly—TEschines, PhilokratGs, Ktesiphon, 
Phrynon, Iatrokles, and others—to expatiate upon his excellent 
dispositions—Philip would grant no better terms of peace than 
that each party should retain what they already possessed. 
Pursuant to this general principle, the Chersonesus was assured 
to Athens, of which /Eschines appears to have made some 
boast. 8 Moreover, at the moment when the envoys were 
quitting Pella to return home, Philip was also leaving it at the 
head of his army on an expedition against KersobleptGs in 
Thrace. He gave a special pledge to the envoys that he would 
not attack the Chersonese until the Athenians should have 
had an opportunity of debating, accepting, or rejecting, the 
propositions of peace. ’ His envoys, Antipater and Parmenio, 

Demosthenes, as to this speech of ASschines before Philip respecting 
Amphipolis. DemosthenGs represents AischinGs as having said in this 
report to the people on his return, “ I (vEschinGs) said nothing about 
Amphipolis, in order that I might leave that subject fresh for DemoslhenGs, ,> 
&c. 

Compare Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 421; iEschinGs, Fals. Leg. pp, 33, 34, 
c. 18, 19, 21. 

As to this particular matter of fact, I incline to believe ASschinGs rather 
than his rival. He probably did make an eloquent speech about Amphipolis 
before Philip. 

1 The eighth day of Elaphcbolion fell some little time after their arrival, 
so that possibly they may have even reached Athens on the last days of the 
month Anthesterion (ALschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 63, e. 24). The reader 
will understand that the Grecian lunar months do not correspond precisely, 
but only approximativcly, with ours. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 353, 354. & y&p eh nportpav 

•ypttyas iirtcrr oA.'fiv, 7}v i}p4ytctt/j.ev 7ipeTs f 8rt (t Hypa(b6p r* tty ku\ 
biaptySriv, (tea vpas et irotfatc, el el u «) rfc* ffvppaxw pot yePijtro* 

&c. Compare Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 85. -AschinGs 
alludes to this letter, Fals, Leg. p. 34, c. 21. 

a Demosth. Fnls. Lcf, p, 36 q. 
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received orders to visit Athens with little delay; and a Mace¬ 
donian herald accompanied the Athenian envoys on their 
return. 1 

Having ascertained on what terms peace could be had, the 
envoys were competent to advise the Athenian people, and 
prepare them for a definite conclusion, as soon as this Mace¬ 
donian mission should arrive. They first gave an account of 
their proceedings to the public assembly. Ktcsiphon, the 
oldest, who spoke first, expatiated on the graceful presence 
and manners of Philip, as well as upon the charm of his 
company in wine-drinking. 2 yhschinfis dwelt upon his powerful 
and pertinent oratory;—after which he recounted the principal 
occurrences of the journey, and the debate with Philip, 
intimating that in the previous understanding of the envoys 
among themselves, the duty of speaking about Amphipolis had 
been confided to Demosthenes, in case any point should have 
been omitted by the previous speakers. Demosthenes then 
made his own statement, in language (according to Aeschines) 
censorious and even insulting towards his colleagues ; especially 
affirming that ./Eschines in his vanity chose to j^eoccupy all 
the best points in bis own speech, leaving none open for any 
one else. 3 Demosthenes next proceeded to move various 
decrees; one, to greet by libation the herald who had accom¬ 
panied them from Philip—and the Macedonian envoys who 
were expected; another, providing that the prytan£s should 
convene a special assembly on the eighth day of Elaphebolion 
(a day sacred to yRsculapius, on which generally no public 
business was ever transacted), in order that if the envoys from 

1 ./EscliinSs, Fals. Leg. p. 39, c. 26; ;*Eschin£s coni. Ktesiphont. p. 63, 
c. 23. irap7iyyf\\ero 8* &r’ ai/rbv (Kersobleptes) trrpwreia, &c. 

fl TEschin^s, Fals. I.eg, p. 34, c, 20. rijs iv rots it 6 rvts irnde^r^ros — 
t rvurntTiv Beivir (c. 21), 

® ACschinSs, Fals. Leg. pp, 34, 35, c. 21; Dem. Fals. Leg. p, 421. Vet 
^Eschin^s, when describing the same facts in his oration against Ktcsiphon 
(p. G2, c. 23), simply says that Demosthenes gave to the assembly an 
account of the proceedings of the first embassy, similar to that given by 
the other envoys—rau-rct rots &\\ois irpdtrfiea-tv airf)yyciKc, &c. 

The point noticed in the text (that Demosthenes charged /Fschinds with 
reluctance to let any one else have anything to say) is one which appeals 
both in /EsclnnSs and DemosLhenGs, Dc Fals. Legal., and may therefore 
in the main be regarded as having really occurred. But probably the 
statement made by Demosthenes to the people as to the pioccedings of the 
embassy, was substantially the same as that of his colleagues. For though 
the later oration of Archings is, in itself, Jess trustworthy evidence than the 
earlier—yet when we find two different statements of jfechin6s respecting 
DemosthenSs, we may reasonably presume that the one which is least 
unfavourable is the most credible of the two. 
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Macedonia had then arrived, the people might discuss without 
delay their political relations with Philip ; a third, to commend 
the behaviour of the Athenian envoys (his colleagues and 
himself), and to invite them to dinner in the prytaneium. 
Demosthenes further moved in the Senate, that when Philip’s 
envoys came, they should be accommodated with seats of 
honour at the Dionysiac festival 1 

Presently these Macedonian envoys—Anti pater, Parmenio, 
and Eurylochus—arrived; yet not early enough to allow the 
full debate to take place on the assembly of the eighth of 
Elaphebolion. Accordingly (as it would seem, in that very 
assembly), Demosthenes proposed and carried a fresh decree, 
fixing two later days for the special assemblies to discuss peace 
and alliance with Macedonia. The days named were, the 
eighteenth and nineteenth clays of the current month Elaphe¬ 
bolion (March); immediately after the Dionysiac festival and 
the assembly in the temple of Dionysus which followed upon 
it- 2 At the same time Demosthenes showed great personal 
civility to the Macedonian envoys, inviting them to a splendid 
entertainment, and not only conducting them to their place of 
honour at the Dionysiac festival, but also providing for them 
comfortable seats and cushions, 8 

Besides the public assembly held by the Athenians them¬ 
selves, to receive report from their ten envoys returned out of 
Macedonia, the synod of Athenian confederates was also 
assembled, to hear the report of Aglaokreon, who had gone as 
their representative along with the Ten. This synod agreed to 
a resolution, important in reference to the approaching debate 
in the Athenian assembly, yet unfortunately nowhere given to 
us entire, but only in partial and indirect notice from the two 
rival orators. It has been already mentioned, that since the 
capture of Olynthus, the Athenians had sent forth envoys 

1 ASschinfis, Fab. Leg. pp. 34, 35, 42, c. 20, 21, 34; ACsclunSs adv. 
ICtesiphont. pp. 62, 63, c. 23, 24. In the first of the two speeches, 
Cachings makes no mention of the decree proposed by Demosthenes 
relative to the assembly on the eighth of Elaphebolion, He mentions 
it in the speech against Ktesiphon, with considerable specification. 

3 iEschinfis, Fals, Leg. p. 36, c. 22, 'drepap d£scl>, adv. 

Ktesiph. p. 63, c. 24. This last decree, fixing the two special days of 
the month, could scarcely have been proposed until after Philip's envoys 
had actually reached Athens. 

* ACschinGs, FaU. Leg. p, 42, c. 34; adv, Klesiphont. p. 62* c, 22: 
Demoath. Fals. Leg. p. 414; De Coronfi, p. 234. This courtesy and 
politeness towards the Macedonian envoys is admitted by Demosthenes 
himself. It was not a circumstance of which be had any reason to be 
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throughout a large portion of Greece, urging the various cities 
to unite with them either in conjoint war against Philip, or in 
conjoint peace to obtain some mutual guarantee against his 
further encroachments. Of these missions, the greater number 
had altogether failed, demonstrating the hopelessness of the 
Athenian project. But some had been so far successful, that 
deputies, more or fewer, were actually present in Athens, 
pursuant to the invitation : while a certain number were still 
absent and expected to return—the same individuals having 
perhaps been sent to different places at some distance from 
each other. The resolution of the synod (noway binding 
upon the Athenian people, but merely recommendatory) was 
adapted to this state of affairs, and to the dispositions recently 
manifested at Athens towards conjoint action with other 
Greeks against Philip. The synod advised, that immediately 
on the return of the envoys still absent on mission (when 
probably all such Greeks, as were willing even to talk over the 
proposition, would send their deputies also), the Athenian pry- 
tanes should convene two public assemblies, according to the 
laws, for the purpose of debating and deciding the question of 
peace. Whatever decision might be here taken, the synod 
adopted it beforehand as their own. They further recom¬ 
mended that an article should be annexed, reserving an 
interval of three months for any Grecian city not a party to the 
peace, to declare its adhesion, to inscribe its name on the 
column of record, and to be included under the same con¬ 
ditions as the rest. Apparently this resolution of the synod 
was adopted before the arrival of the Macedonian deputies in 
Athens, and before the last-mentioned decree proposed by 
Demosthenes in the public assembly; which decree, fixing two 
days (the 18th and 19th of Elaphebolion) for decision of the 
question of peace and alliance with Philip, coincided in part 
with the resolution of the synod. 1 

1 I insert in the text what appears to me the probable truth about 
this resolution of the confederate synod. The point is obscure, and has 
been differently viewed by different commentators. 

Demosthenes affirms, in his earlier speech (De Fals. Leg. p, 346), that 
ASschinGs held disgraceful language in his speech before the public assembly 
on the 19th Elaphebolion (to the effect thnt Athens ought to act for herself 
alone, and to take no thought for any other Greeks except such as had 
assisted her); and that, too, in the presence and hearing of those envoys 
from other Grecian cities, whom the Athenians had sent for at the instig¬ 
ation of Aeschines himself. The presence of these envoys in the assembly, 
here implied, is not the main charge, but a collateral aggravation; never¬ 
theless, Aischines (as is often the case lluoughout his defence) bestows 
nearly all his care upon the aggravation, taking comparatively little notice 
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Accordingly, after the great Dionysiac festival, these two 
prescribed assemblies were held—on the r8th and 19th of 
Elaphebolion. The three ambassadors from Philip—Parmenio, 
Antipater, and Eurylochus—were present both at the festival 

of the main charge. He asserts with great emphasis (Fals. Leg. p. 35), 
that the envoys sent out from Athens on mission lmd not returned\ and that 
there were no envoys present from any Grecian cities. 

It seems to me reasonable heie to believe the assertion of Demosthenes, 
that there were envoys from other Giocian cities present: although lie him¬ 
self in his later oration (De CoronA, pp. 232, 233) speaks as if such were 
not the fact, as if all the Greeks hail been long found out as lecicants in 
the cause of liberty, and as if no envoys fiom Athens were then absent on 
mission. I accept the positive assertion of A£schin£s as true—that there 
were Athenian envoys then absent on mission, who might possibly, on 
their return, bring in with them deputies from other Greeks ; but I do not 
admit his negative assertion—tliut no Athenian envoys had leturned from 
their mission, and that no deputies had come in from other Greeks. That 
among many Athenian envoys sent out, all should fail—appears to me very 
improbable. 

If we follow the argument of TEschinds (in the speech De Fals. Leg.), 
we shall see that it is quite enough if we suppose some of the envoys sent 
out on mission, and not all of them, to be absent. To prove this fact, 
he adduces (pp. 35, 36) the resolution of the confederate synod, alluding to 
the absent envoys, and recommending a certain course to be taken after 
their return. This does not necessarily imply that all were absent, Stechow 
remaiks justly, that some of the envoys would necessarily be out a long time, 
having to visit more than one city, and perhaps cities distant from each 
other (Vita vTCschinis, p. 41). 

I also accept whnt yKschinGs says about the resolution of the confederate 
synod, as being substantially true. About the actual import of this resolu¬ 
tion, he is consistent with himself, both in the earlier and in the later 
oration. Winiewski (Comment. Historic, in Demosth. De CoronS, p. 
74-77) and Westermann (De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit ipse, p. 
38-42) affirm, I think without reason, that the import of this resolution is 
differently represented by ASsehinAs in the earlier and in the later ovations. 
What is really different in the two orations, is the way in which iEschinGs 
perverts the import of the resolution to inculpate Demosthenes ; affirming 
in the later oration, that if Athens had waited for the return of her envoys 
on mission, she might have made peace with Philip jointly with a large 
body of Grecian allies; and that it was Demosthenes who hindered her 
from doing this by hurrying on the discussions about the peace (^Esch, 
adv. Ktcsiph. p. 61-63), &c. Westermann thinks that the synod would 
not take upon them to prescribe how many assemblies the Athenians 
should convene for the purpose of debating about peace. But it seems 
to have been a common practice with the Athenians, about peace or other 
special and important matters, to convene two assemblies on two days 
immediately succeeding; all that the synod here recommended was, that 
the Athenians should follow the usual custom— wpoypdij/M robs irpurdvets 
tKK\i}(rta$ Brio «a t& Tota u6fiovs > &e. That two assemblies, neither less nor 
more, should be convened for the purpose, was a point of no material 
importance ; except that it indicated a determination to decide the question 
at once— sans dfoemparer. 
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and the assemblies. 1 The general question of the relations 
between Athens and Philip being here submitted for dis¬ 
cussion, the resolution of the confederate synod was at the 
same time communicated. Of this resolution the most sig¬ 
nificant article was, that the synod accepted beforehand the 
decree of the Athenian assembly, whatever that might be ; the 
other articles were recommendations, doubtless heard with 
respect, and constituting a theme for speakers to insist on, yet 
carrying no positive authority. But in the pleadings of the 
two rival orators some years afterwards (from which alone we 
know the facts), the entire resolution of the synod appears 
invested with a factitious importance; because each of them 
had an interest in professing to have supported it—each 
accuses the other of having opposed it; both wished to dis¬ 
connect themselves from Philokratds, then a disgraced exile, 
and from the peace moved by Him, which had become 
discredited. It was PhilokratSs who stood forward in the 
assembly as the prominent mover of peace and alliance with 
Philip. His motion did not embrace either of the recom¬ 
mendations of the synod, respecting absent envoys, and 
interval to be left for adhesions from other Greeks; nor did 
he confine himself, as the synod had done, to the proposition 
of peace with Philip. He proposed that not only peace, but 
alliance, should be concluded between the Athenians and 
Philip : who had expressed by letter his great anxiety both for 
one and for the other. He included in his proposition Philip 
with all his allies on one side—and Athens with all her allies 
on the other; making special exception, however, of two 
among the allies of Athens—the Phokians—and the town of 
Halus near the Pagassean Gulf, recently under siege by 
Parmenio. 3 

What part Aischin£s and Demosthenes took in reference to 
this motion, it is not easy to determine. In their speeches 
delivered three years afterwards, both denounce Philokrates; 
each accuses the other of having supported him ; each affirms 
himself to have advocated the recommendations of the synod. 
The contradictions between the two, and between .ACschines 
in his earlier and iEschin£s in his later speech, are here very 
glaring. Thus, Demosthenes accuses his rival of having, on 

1 iEscliines adv. Ktesiph. p. 64. 

3 Dcmoslhen. Fals, Leg. p. 391. r^v re yap BvpfiB&rav 

4Tre-^elpt\(rav oSrot, 'Ahetov «cd $G>«e£ui' } ” ypatyeu —AXV 

6(f)* )v rov i>i\OKparovs ravra fihv fora^etyat, ypdij/ai 5* Hvrucpus M, A 0tj* 
valovs teal robs *A O^vaiwu (rv/nndxovs, 3 * &c. 
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the iSth of the month or on the first of the two assemblies, 
delivered a speech strongly opposed to Philokrates; 1 but of 
having changed his politics during the night, and spoken on 
the 19th in support of the latter so warmly, as to convert the 
hearers when they were predisposed the other way. A£schin6s 
altogether denies such sudden change of opinion; alleging 
that he made but one speech, and that in favour of the 
recommendation of the synod; and averring moreover that to 
speak on the second assembly-day was impossible, since that 
day was exclusively consecrated to putting questions and 
voting, so that no oratory was allowed. 2 Yet dischines, 
though in his earlier harangue (De Fals. Leg.) he insists so 
strenuously on this impossibility of speaking on the 19th—in 
his later harangue (against Ktesiphon) accuses Demosthenes 
of having spoken at great length on that very day the 19th, 
and of having thereby altered the temper of the assembly, 3 
In spite, however, of the discredit thus thrown by ^schines 
upon his own denial, I do not believe the sudden change of 
speech in the assembly ascribed to him by Demosthenes. It 
is too unexplained, and in itself too improbable to be credited 
on the mere assertion of a rival. But I think it certain that 
neither he, nor Demosthenes, can have advocated the recom¬ 
mendations of the synod, though both profess to have done 
so—if we are to believe the statement of ^dischinfis (we have 
no statement from Demosthenes) as to the tenor of those 
recommendations. For the synod (according to /Eschin£s) 
had recommended to await the return of the absent envoys 
before the question of peace was debated. Now this pro¬ 
position was impracticable under the circumstances; since it 
amounted to nothing less than an indefinite postponement 
of the question. But the Macedonian envoys Antipater and 
Parmenio were now in Athens, and actually present in the 
assembly; having come, by special invitation, for the purpose 
either of concluding peace or of breaking off the negotiation ; 
and Philip had agreed (as ASschinGs 4 himself states) to refrain 
from all attack on the Chersonese, while the Athenians were 
debating about peace. Under these conditions, it was im¬ 
peratively necessary to give some decisive and immediate 
answer to the Macedonian envoys. To tell them—“ We can 
say nothing positive at present; you must wait until our absent 
envoys return, and until we ascertain how many Greeks we can 
get into our alliance"—would have been not only in itself 

1 Demoslh. Fals. Leg. pp. 345, 346. s ^EschlnSs, Fals. Leg. p, 36. 

8 AlschinSs adv. ICtesiph. pp, 63, 64, 4 ACschinGs, Fals. Leg. p. 39. 
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preposterous, but would have been construed by able men like 
Antipater and Parmenio as a mere dilatory manoeuvre for 
breaking off the peace altogether. Neither Demosthenes nor 
^Eschines can have really supported such a proposition, 
whatever both may pretend three years afterwards. For at 
that time of the actual discussion, not only ^Eschines himself, 
but the general public of Athens, were strongly anxious for 
peace; while Demosthenes, though less anxious, was favour¬ 
able to it. 1 Neither of them were at all disposed to frustrate 
the negotiations by insidious delay; nor, if they had been so 

1 From the considerations here stated, we can appreciate the charges of 
yFschines against Demosthenes, even on his own showing; though the 
precise course of either is not very clear. 

He accuses DemosthenG* of having sold himself to Philip (adv. ICtes. 
pp. 63, 64); a charge utterly futile and incredible, refuted by the whole 
conduct of Demosthenes, both before and after. ^ Whether Demosthenes 
received bribes from Haipalus—or from the Persian court—will be matter 
of future inquiry. But the allegation that he had been bribed by Philip 
is absurd. iEschines himself confesses that it was quite at variance with 
the received opinion at Athens (adv. ICtes. p. 62, c. 22)* 

He accuses Demosthenes of having, under the influence of these bribes, 
opposed and frustrated the recommendation of the confederate synod—of 
having hurried on the debate about peace at once—and of having thus 
prevented Athens from waiting for the return of her absent envoys, which 
would have enabled her to make peace in conjunction with a powerful body 
of co-operating Greeks. This charge is advanced by ASschinOs, first in the 
speech De Fals. Leg. p. 36—next, with greater length and emphasis, in 
the later speech, adv. ICtesiph. pp. 63, 64. From what has been said in the 
text, it will be seen that such indefinite postponement, when Antipater and 
Parmenio were present in Athens by invitation, was altogether impossible, 
without breaking off the negotiation. Not to mention, that Aischinfis 
himself affirms, m the strongest language, the ascertained impossibility of 
prevailing upon any other Greeks to join Athens, and complains bitterly of 
their backwnrd dispositions (Fals. Leg. p. 38, c. 25). In this point 
Demosthenes perfectly concurs with him (De Coronfi, pp, 231,232). So 
that even if postponement could have been had, it would have been 
productive of no benefit, nor of any increase of force, to Athens, since the 
Greeks were not inclined to co-operate with her. 

The charge of ASschinSs against Demosthenes is thus untenable, and 
suggests its own refutation, even from the mouth of the accuser himself, 
Demosthenes indeed replies to it in a different manner. When ALschin6s 
says—“You hurried on the discussion about the peace, without allowing 
Athens to await the return of her envoys, then absent on mission n — 
Demosthenes answers—“There were no Athenian envoys then absent on 
mission. All the Greeks had been long ago delected as incurably apathetic n 
(De Coronfi, p. 233). This is a slashing and decisive reply, which it might 
perhaps be safe for Demosthenes to hazard, at an interval of thirteen years 
after the events. But it is fortunate that another answer can be provided; 
for I conceive the assertion to be neither correct in point of fact, nor 
consistent with the statements of Demosthenfls himself in the speech De 
Falsa L&mtione. 
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disposed, would the Athenian public have tolerated the 
attempt. 

On the best conclusion which I can form, Demosthenes 
supported the motion of Philokrates (enacting both peace and 
alliance with Philip), except only that special clause which 
excluded both the Phokians and the town of Halus, and which 
was ultimately negatived by the assembly. 1 That .cEschinfis 
supported the same motion entire, and in a still more un¬ 
qualified manner, we may infer from his remarkable admission 
in the oration against Timarchus 2 * * * * * (delivered in the year after 
the peace, and three years before his own trial), wherein he 
acknowledges himself as joint author of the peace along with 
Philokrates, and avows his hearty approbation of the conduct 
and language of Philip, even after the ruin of the Phokians. 
Eubulus, the friend and partisan of ^Eschines, told the Athe¬ 
nians 8 * * II the plain alternative: “ You must either march forthwith 
to Peirceus, serve on shipboard, pay direct taxes, and convert 
the The6ric Fund to military purposes—or else you must vote 
the terms of peace moved by Philokrates." Our inference 
respecting the conduct of AEsehin§s is strengthened by what is 
here affirmed respecting Eubulus. Demosthenes had been 
vainly urging upon his countrymen, for the last five years, at 
a time when Philip was less formidable, the real adoption of 
these energetic measures: Eubulus his opponent now holds 
them out in terrorem^ as an irksome and intolerable necessity, 
constraining the people to vote for the terms of peace pro¬ 
posed. And however painful it might be to acquiesce in the 

I Demosth. Fnls. Leg. p. 391-430. AJschinGs affirms strongly, in his 

later oiation against Ktesiphon. (p. 63), that Demosthenes warmly advo¬ 
cated the motion of Philokrates for alliance as well as peace with Philip. 

He professes to give the precise phrase used by Demosthenes—which he 
censures as an inelegant phrase—nu 5 tip tt)s eipfipys t$p <rvfifiax(av f 

&c. He adds that Demoslhcnfis called up the Macedonian ambassador 
Antipater to the rostrum, put a question to him, and obtained an answer 
concerted beforehand. How much of this is true, I cannot say. The 

version given by ASschinSs in his later speech, is, as usual, different from 

that in his earlier. 

The accusation against Demosthenes, of corrupt collusion with Antipater, 
is incredible and absurd, 

8 ASschin. adv. Timarch. pp. 24, 25, c. 34. *rope/Aj8cU\<»v (Demosthenes) 
tcis ifjiks 8ij piyopfas, /cal 4ywv T-Jfv etpijvrjv St* i/xov /cal 

Kparovs yeyevTifJiGVTiP, &(rre oiifib a7raVT^<re(r0af iirl rb Bitca<rrfipiov 
awn\oyr}a , 6 fitvoP, #rav Tcts Ttjy npetrfields tMvas fi(8w, &c. .... Gthunrov 

fib vvp f.ihu 8/ct rfyp rwv \ 6 yup ebijHjfitav iveuva, &c. 

II Demosth. Fals, Leg. p, 434. <fyf\cras (Eubulus) /ecvrajSah'eu' eis Hffipam 
fie/v ifB tj «al Xph/iiaT* elcrtficpetp /cal Oeapuck ffTpantarueb iroieiP — ^ 
Xeiporoueiv h a-vpemc phu otros (Ajschinfis), Kypaijt* 5 * A fifieMrpbs 4 t\oKp<lrrfs. 

VOT xi N 
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statu quo , which recognised Philip as master of Amphipolis and 
of so many other possessions once belonging to Athens—I do 
not believe that even Demosthenes, at the time when the peace 
was actually under debate, would put the conclusion of it to 
hazard, by denouncing the shame of such unavoidable cession, 
though he professes three years afterwards to have vehemently 
opposed it. 1 

I suspect therefore that the terms of peace proposed by 
Philokratcs met with unqualified support from one of our two 
rival orators, and with only partial opposition to one special 
clause, from the other. However this may be, the proposition 
passed, wiLh no other modification (so far as we know) except 
the omission of that clause which specially excepted Halus and 
the Phokians. Philokrates provided—that all the possessions 
actually in the hands of each of the belligerent parties, should 
remain to each, without disturbance from the other: 2 that on 
these principles, there should be both peace and alliance be¬ 
tween Athens with all her allies on the one side, and Philip 
with all his allies on the other. These were the only parties 
included in the treaty. Nothing was said about other Greeks, 
not allies either of Philip or of Athens. 8 1 Nor was any special 
mention made about Kersoblept£s. 4 

Such was the decree of peace and alliance, enacted on the 
second of the two assembly-days—the nineteenth of the month 
Elaphebolion. Of course—without the fault of any one—it 
was all to the advantage of Philip. He was in the superior 
position ; and it sanctioned his retention of all his conquests. 
For Athens, the inferior party, the benefit to be expected was, 
that she would prevent these conquests from being yet further 
multiplied, and protect herself against being driven from bad 
to worse. 

But it presently appeared that even thus much was not 
realised. On the twenty-fifth day of the same month 5 (six 

1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 385. 

2 Pscudo-Demoslh, De I-Ialonneso, p. 81-83, Demosthenes in one 
passage (Fals. Leg. p. 385) speaks as if it were a part of the Athenian 
oath—that they would oppose and treat as enemies all who should try to 
save from Philip and to restore to Athens the places now recognised as 
Philip’s possessions for the future. Though Vcemel (Proleg. ad Demosth. 
De Pace, p. 265) and Bohneckc (p. 303) insert these words as a part of the 
actual formula, I doubt whether they are anything more than a constructive 
expansion, given by Demosthenes himself, of the import of the formula. • 

8 This fact we learn from the subsequent discussions about amending the 
peace, mentioned in Pseudo-Demosth. De I-Ialonneso, p. 84. 

4 ASschinfis, Fals. Leg. p. 39, c. 26. 

* This date is preserved by iEschinSs adv. Ktesiph. p. 64, c. 27, 
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days after the previous assembly), a fresh assembly was held, 
for the purpose of providing ratification by solemn oath for the 
treaty which had been just decreed. It was now moved and 
enacted, that the same ten citizens, who had been before 
accredited to Philip, should again be sent to Macedonia for 
the purpose of receiving the oaths from him and from his 
allies. 1 Next, it was resolved that the Athenians, together 
with the deputies of their allies then present in Athens, 
should take the oath forthwith, in the presence of Philip's 
envoys. 

But now arose the critical question, Who were to he included 
as allies of Athens? Were the Phokians and Iversobleptes 
to be included? The one and the other represented those 
two capital positions 2 —Thermopylae and the Hellespont— 
which Philip was sure to covet, and which it most behoved 
Athens to ensure against him. The assembly, by its recent 
vote, had struck out the special exclusion of the Phokians 
proposed by Philokrales, thus by implication admitting them 
as allies along with the rest. They were in truth allies of old 
standing and valuable; they had probably envoys present in 
Athens, but no deputies sitting in the synod. Nor had 
Kersobleptes any such deputy in that body; but a citizen of 

tpOivovTos rod *EA.«0?7j8oX(ftt«w &c. In the earlier oration (De Fals. 

Leg. p. 40, c, 29) yEschines slates that Demosthenes was among the Proedri 
or presiding senators of a public assembly held (petvovros —the day 

before. Il is possible that there might have been two public assemblies 
held, on Iwo successive days (the 23rd and 24th, or the 24th and 25th, 
according as the month Elaphebolion happened in that year to have 30 
days or 29 days), and that Demosthenes may have been among the Proedri 
in both. But the transaction described (in the oration against Ktesijihon) 
as having happened on the later of the two days—must have preceded that 
which is mentioned (in the Oration De Fals. Leg.) as having happened on 
the earlier of the two clays; or at least cannot have followed it; so that 
there seems to be an inaccuracy in one or in the other. If the word ettrji, 
in the oration against Ktesiphon, and 4 / 35 in the speech on the False 
Legation, are both correct, the transactions mentioned in the one cannot 
be reconciled chronologically with those narrated in the other. Various 
conjectural alterations lmve been proposed. See Voimel, Prolegg. ad 
Demosth. Orat. De Pace, p. 257; Bdhneclte, Forschungen, p, 399. 

1 ^EschinGs, Fals, Leg* p, 39. 5 e ripuy Kex ei P oro * /7 I/ t « /fW ' df Tour 
tipKovs, otfirw hirvipKirwv JttI t fyv bertpav irpe<rJ3efav, *yfvtTat, &C. 

This $tcK\r}(rla seems to be the same as that which is named by iEschin£s 
in the speech against Ktesiphon, as having been held on the 25th 
Elaphebolion. 

8 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 397. natroi 8 t 5 0 T^irovr rrjs 

o£fcoujLu£v7}s ov 5 J Uv eTs 4 iri 5 €f£ai rf> irrfXei, mrk pihv yy\v t UvKm — 4 k flaXtvrojs 
5 e tou , £AA7?0'7^<Wou , & <r vpaj*<p 6 repa oZrot wjrpdKcufiv alffjCpm jeal teat? bfi&v 
iyKexttpiieacn $i\lirircp t 
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Lampsakus, named Kritobulus, claimed on this occasion to act 
for him, and to take the oaths in his name. 

As to the manner of dealing with Kersobleptes, ^Eschines 
tells us two stories (one in the earlier oration, the other in the 
later) quite different from each other; and agreeing only in 
this—that in both Demosthenes is described as one of the 
presiding magistrates of the public assembly, and as having 
done all that he could to prevent the envoy of Keisobleptes 
from being admitted to take the oaths as an ally of Athens. 
Amidst such discrepancies, to state in detail what passed is 
impossible. But it seems clear—both from yEschin&s (in his 
earliest speech) and Demosthenes—first, that the envoy from 
Kersobleptes, not having a seat in the confederate synod, but 
presenting himself and claiming to be sworn as an ally of 
Athens, found his claim disputed; secondly, that upon this 
dispute arising, the question was submitted to the vote of the 
public assembly, who decided that Kersoblept£s was an ally, 
and should be admitted to take the oath as such. 1 
* Antipater and Parmenio,on the part of Philip, did not refuse 
to recognise KersobleptGs as an ally of Athens, and to receive 
his oath. But in regard to the Phokians, they announced a 
determination distinctly opposite. They gave notice, at or 
after the assembly of the 25th Eiaphebolion, that Philip 
positively refused to admit the Phokians as parties to the 
convention. 

This determination, formally announced by Antipater at 
Athens, must probably have been made known by Philip 
himself to Philokrat£s and iEschines, when on mission in 
Macedonia. Hence Philokrat£s, in his motion about the 
terms of peace, had proposed that the Phokians and Halus 
should be specially excluded (as I have already related). Now, 
however, when the Athenian assembly, by expressly repudiating 

1 Compare ASschinSs, Pals. Leg. p. 39, c. 26, with .dEschinGs cont. 
Ktesiphont. p, 64, c. 27. 

Franke (r*roleg. ad Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 30, 31) lias some severe 
comments on the discrepancy between the two statements. 

That the question was put, and affirmed by vote, to admit ICcrsobleptGs, 
appears from the statement of yKschines in the speech De Fals. Leg.— 
to 1 e 7 retf/Tjtp((f 07 ) — tyr)tfntrfL 4 vov Sc rod 8^01/. Compare Demosth. 
De Fals, Leg. p. 398, and Demosthen. Philipp, iv. p. 133. 

Philip, in his letter some years afterwards to the Athenians, affirmed 
that Kersobleptes wished to be admitted to take the oaths, but wns ex¬ 
cluded by the Athenian generals, who declared him to be an enemy of 
Athens (Epist Phil. ap. Demosth. p. 160). If it be true that the generals 
tried to exclude him, their exclusion must have been overruled by the vote 
of the assembly. 
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such exclusion, had determined that the Phokians should be 
received as parties, while the envoys of Philip were not less 
express in rejecting them—the leaders of the peace, dEschin£s 
and Philokrates, were in great embarrassment. They had no 
other way of surmounting the difficulty, except by holding out 
mendacious promises, and unauthorised assurances of future 
intention in the name of Philip. Accordingly, they confidently 
announced that the king of Macedon, though precluded by his 
relations with the Thebans and Thessalians (necessary to him 
while he remained at war with Athens) from openly receiving 
the Phokians as allies, was nevertheless in his heart decidedly 
adverse to the Thebans; and that, if his hands were once set 
free by concluding peace with Athens, he would interfere in 
the quarrel just in the manner that the Athenians would 
desire; that he would uphold the Phokians, put down the 
insolence of Thebes, and even break up the integrity of the 
city—restoring also the autonomy of Thespioc, Plataea and the 
other Boeotian towns, now in Theban dependence. The 
general assurances — previously circulated by Aristodemus, 
Ktesiphon, and others—of Philip’s anxiety to win favourable 
opinions from the Athenians—were now still further magnified 
into a supposed community of antipathy against Thebes; and 
even into a disposition to compensate Athens for the loss of 
Amphipolis, by making her complete mistress of Euboea as 
well as by recovering for her Oropus. 

By such glowing fabrications and falsehoods, confidently 
asseverated, Philokrates, dEschinCs, and the other partisans of 
Philip present, completely deluded the assembly; and induced 
them, not indeed to decree the special exclusion of the Pho¬ 
kians, as Philokrates had at first proposed—but to swear the 
convention with Antipater and Parmenio without the Pho¬ 
kians . 1 These latter were thus shut out in fact, though by the 

1 Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 444. of ftbv trap 1 itcelvov 

irpiafiets vpoti\eyav bpiv 8n $><*lc4as ov tt poffS^xerat 4»fA.i7r- 
ieos <rvmxdx°v2t odrot 8* 4ic8ex ( ff it€J/01 rotaur* 48qftyydpQvv, 
&s (f>avsp&s pbv oft#* tcahvs QtKlrrirtp npoff84£a(r0at 

robs Qwttias cvppdx ovs t Bii tows ®Tj/3a£ous feat Tois 0eTTa\olJs, Sfe 
yiinjrat r «v vpaypirtop nvptos feat elp^vys r6XV* &™P trvv$4<r0at 

vvv ratpev aMvj ravra iroifprei rdre, Tfyv pev rolvw elp^vyv 
ratrais rats iXirfoi /cat rats iiraywyuts efipovr 0 irap* dpwv 
&vev tycaicetov. 

Ibid, p, 409* El 5 e vavra rb.va.vr(a rovrav «a 1 iroAAA ffal <f>t\dvBpcoira 
(Mures fcUMHrov, <pt\e?v rfyv v6\iv t #wcias m&erwv, ®yfiatou$ Tratizreiv rrjs 
8f3peu$ t Xrt irphs ratirots pet(ova tear* *Ap(()iiro\tv e8 ir 01 $ ft tv 
bpas, 4bv rbxV T ^ r elp’fivys, tav, ’{Ipairbv birodiitreiv—el 

ravr eMvres zeal 8vocrx6pevot irdvr* Hi-rjirartf/caiTi /cat flrc^ewwcf/cacr/, &C. 
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general words of the peace, Athens had recognised their right 
to be included. Their deputies were probably present, claimed 
to be admitted, and were refused by Antipater, without any 
peremptory protest on the part of Athens, 

This tissue, not of mere exaggerations, but of impudent and 
monstrous falsehood, respecting the purposes of Philip—will 
be seen to continue until he had carried his point of penetrat¬ 
ing within the pass of Thermopylce, and even afterwards. 
We can hardly wonder that the people believed it, when’ pro¬ 
claimed and guaranteed to them by Philokrates, ./Eschin^s, 
and the other envoys, who had been sent into Macedonia for 
the express purpose of examining on the spot and reporting, 
and whose assurance was the natural authority for the people 
to rely upon. In this case, the deceptions found easier 
credence and welcome, because they were in complete harmony 
with the wishes and hopes of Athens, and with the prevalent 
thirst for peace. To betray allies like the Phokians appeared 
of little consequence, when once it became a settled conviction 
that the Phokians themselves would be no losers by it. But 
this plea, though sufficient as a tolerable excuse for the Athe¬ 
nian people, will not serve for a statesman like Demosthen6s; 
who, on this occasion (as far as we can make out even from 
his own language), did not enter any emphatic protest against 
the tacit omission of the Phokians, though he had opposed 
the clause (in the motion of Philokrates) which formally 
omitted them by name. Three months afterwards, when the 
ruin of the isolated Phokians was about to be consummated 
as a fact, we shall find Demosthenes earnest in warning and 
denunciation; but there is reason to presume that his opposi¬ 
tion 1 was at best only faint, when the positive refusal of 

Compare also, pp. 346, 388, 391, about the false promises under which the 
Athenians were induced to consent to the peace—Twy uirotfx^trecop, 4$* aTs 
evpfaictro (Philip) r»V elpi)vt}v. The same false promises put forward 
before the peace and determining the Athenians to conclude it, are also 
noticed by Demosthenes in the second Philippic (p. 69), rhs ibrorrxeVcty, 
e\p* afy tt)$ elp-fivys trvxeu (Philip)—p. 72. rovs frcytcovTcis r«s UTrotrxeVcty, 
aXs iirdarOyre iroifaaffdat rr}v etp^vTiv. This second Philippic is one year 
earlier in date than the oration de Falsd Legatione, and is better authority 
than that oration, not merely on account of its earlier date, but because it 
is a parliamentary harangue, not tninted with an accusatory purpose, nor 
mentioning AischinSs by name. 

1 Demosthenes speaks of the omission of the Phokians in talcing the 
oaths at Athens, as if it were a matter of small importance (Fals. Leg. pp. 
3S7, 388: compare p. 372): that is, on the supposition that the promises 
made by ./Eschines turned out to be realised. 

In bis speech Dc Pace (p. S9) he takes credit for his protests on behalf of 
the Phokians; but only for protests made after his return from the second 
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Antipatcrwas first proclaimed against that acquiescence on the 
part of Athens, whereby the Phokians were really surrendered 
to Philip. Yet in truth this was the great diplomatic turning- 
point, from whence the sin of Athens, against duty to allies 
as well as against her own security, took its rise. It was a 
false step of serious magnitude, difficult, if not impossible, to 
retrieve afterwards. Probably the temper of the Athenians— 
then eager for peace, trembling for the lives of their captives, 
and prepossessed with the positive assurances of AEschincs 
and Philokratfis—would have heard with repugnance any 
strong protest against abandoning the Pholcians, which 
threatened to send Antipater home in disgust and intercept 
the coming peace; the more so as Demosthenes, if he called 
in question the assurances of ^Eschinfis as to the projects of 
Philip, would have no positive facts to produce in refuting 
them, and would be constrained to take the ground of mere 
scepticism and negation; 1 of which a public, charmed with 
hopeful auguries and already disarmed through the mere 
comfortable anticipations of peace, would be very impatient. 
Nevertheless, we might have expected from a statesman like 
Demosthenes, that he would have begun his energetic opposi¬ 
tion to the disastrous treaty of 346 u.c., at that moment when 
the most disastrous and disgraceful portion of it—the abandon¬ 
ment of the Phokians—was first shufiled in. 

After the assembly of the 25th Elaphebolion, Antipater 
administered the oaths of peace and alliance to Athens and 

embassy—not for protests made when Antipater refused to admit the 
Phokians to the oaths. 

Weslermann (De Lilibus quas Demosthenes oravit ipse, p. 4$) suspects 
that Demosthenes did not see through the deception of ALschin6s until the 
Phokians were utterly ruined. This, perhaps, goes beyond the truth ; hut 
at the time when the oaths were exchanged at Athens, he either had not 
clearly detected the consequences of that miserable shuflle into which 
Athens was tricked by Philokrai&i, &c.—or he was afraid to proclaim 
them emphatically. 

1 Demosth, Fals. Leg, p. 355. Tp«%<hus 8 * bfi&v r$ “fxviirpotrSa- 
teay u &c. (the Athenian public were displeased with 

DemostbcnOs when he told them that he did not expecl the promises 
of AischinOs to be realised; this was after the second embassy, but it 
illustrates the temper of the assembly even before the second embassy)— 
ibid, p, 348. tCs yap ttu yv&rxero, r^XocaOrct /ted Toiavra 
trpotrhatcSiV ayaQd, ravd ' ws ovic tftfTat \ 4 yovr 6 s tivos, fj tcanfjyo- 

povuros twp miirpaypLivuv robrois ; 

How unpopular it was to set up mere negative mistrust against glowing 
promises of benefits to come is here strongly uiged by Demosthenes. 

Respecting the premature disarming of the Athenians, see Demosth, De 
Corona, p, 234. 
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to all her other allies (seemingly including the envoy of 
KersobleptGs) in the Board-room of the Generals. 1 It now 
became the duty of the ten Athenian envoys, with one more 
from the confederate synod—the same persons who had 
been employed in the first embassy—to go and receive 
the oaths from Philip. Let us see how this duty was 
performed. 

The decree of the assembly, under which these envoys held 
their trust, was large and comprehensive. They were to 
receive an oath of amity and alliance with Athens and her 
allies, from Philip as well as from the chief magistrate in each 
city allied with him. They were forbidden (by a curious 
restriction) to hold any intercourse singly and individually 
with Philip; 2 but they were further enjoined, by a compre¬ 
hensive general clause, “ to do anything else which might be 
within their power for the advantage of Athens.”—“It was 
our duty as prudent envoys (says ^Eschines to the Athenian 
people) to take a right measure of the whole state of affairs, as 
they concerned either you or Philip.” 3 Upon these rational 
views of the duties of the envoys, however, A£schines un¬ 
fortunately did not act. It was Demosthenes who acted upon 
them, and who insisted, immediately after the departure of 
Antipater and Parmenio, on going straight to the place where 
Philip actually was, in order that they might administer the 
oath to him with as little delay as possible. It was not only 
certain that the king of Macedon, the most active of living 
men, would push his conquests up to the last moment; but it 
was further known to AUschinSs and the envoys that he had 
left Pella to make war against Kersobleptes in Thrace, at the 
time when they returned from their first embassy. 4 Moreover 
on the day of, or the day after, the public assembly last 
described (that is, on the 25th or 26th of the month Elaphe- 
bolion), a despatch had reached Athens from Chares, the 
Athenian commander at the Hellespont, intimating that Philip 
had gained important advantages in Thrace, had taken the 
important place called the Sacred Mountain, and deprived 

1 ^Lschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39, c. 27. 

3 Demosthen, Fals. Leg. p. 430. ov rb ip^tpurpcty **ovdafiov fiSvovs 
ivrvyx^ veiJ ' #iA£mry J M oVrot 8* obit inavffavro iStcf. xpV^TlCovrts; 

a ^feschin^s, Fals. Leg. p. 41, c. 32. Ti> 5e virep r5>v '6hoiv IpBSts 
fravXevffa<r&ai, 8 tra, fcafl’ v/icis tonv HKrmrov, ravro ^817 tpyov 

irp4<r&Gwv <f)povtfiow . *AtylypeOa 8* Tjfiets %x oPTes W 

iv $ yiyoavrai, Xlptirrctu 5e roi>j irp4<rfiets t teal UV 
Tt lip SbptopTai kyaQAit. 

4 ^EschinSs, Fals. Leg. p. 39, c. 26. 
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Kcrsobleptes of great part of his kingdom. 1 Such successive 
conquests on the part of Philip strengthened the reasons for 
despatch on the part of the envoys, and for going straight to 
Thrace to arrest his progress. As the peace just concluded 
was based on the uti possidetis y dating from the day on which 
the Macedonian envoys had administered the oaths at Athens 
—Philip was bound to restore all conquests made after that 
day. But it did not escape Demosthenes that this was an 
obligation which Philip was likely to evade; and which the 
Athenian people, bent as they were on peace, were very un¬ 
likely to enforce. 3 The more quickly the envoys reached him, 
the fewer would be the places in dispute, the sooner would he 
be reduced to inaction—or at least, if he still continued to act, 
the more speedily would his insincerity be exposed. 

Impressed with this necessity for an immediate interview 
with Philip, Demosthenes urged his colleagues to set out at 
once. But they resisted his remonstrances, and chose to 
remain at Athens; which, we may remark, was probably in a 
state of rejoicing and festivity in consequence of the recent 
peace. So reckless was their procrastination and reluctance 
to depart, that on the third of the month Munychion (April— 
nine days after the solemnity of oath-taking before Antipater 
and Parmenio) Demosthenes made complaint and moved a 
resolution in the Senate, peremptorily ordering them to begin 
their journey forthwith, and enjoining Proxenus, the Athenian 
commander at Oreus in Euboea, to transport them without 
delay to the place where Philip was, wherever that might be. 3 
But though the envoys were forced to leave Athens and repair 

1 y*Eschin£s, Fa Is, Leg. p. 40 , c. 29. 8ti Kc per a ffXt nr rjs biroXuiXeKe tijv 
apXfi*', /cal t2» Uphv tfpos KaretX'ippe ^{Xnrvos. 

There is no fair ground for supposing that the words iiroAwAe/cfl ryv 
ApxV are the actual words used by Chares, or that KcrsobleptOs was 
affirmed by Chares to have lost everything that he had. It suited the 
argument of ^Eschines to give the statement in a sweeping and exaggerated 
form. 

8 See the just and prudent reasoning of Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 388, 
and De Corona, p. 234. 

Compare also Pseudo-Demos thenOs, De Halonncso, pp. 85, S6. 

3 Dcmosth. Fals. Leg. p. 389; Dc Corouft, p. 234. Alschines (Fals. 
Leg. p. 40, c. 29, 30) recugnises the fact that this decree was passed by 
the Senate on the third of Munychion, and that the envoys left Athens in 
consequence of it. lie does not mention that it was proposed by Demo¬ 
sthenes. A£schin£s here confirms, in a very important manner, the fact of 
the delay, ns alleged by Demosthenes, while the explanation which he gives, 
why the envoys did not go to Thrace, is altogether without value. 

A document purporting to be this decree, is given in Dcmosth. De Cqrcuri, 
p, 234 ; but the authenticity is too doubtful to admit of citing it. 
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to Oreus, nothing was gained in respect to the main object; 
for they, as well as Proxenus, took upon them to disobey the 
express order of the Senate, and never went to find Philip. 
After a cerLain stay at Oreus, they moved forward by leisurely 
journeys to Macedonia; where they remained inactive at Pella 
until the return of Philip from Thrace, fifty days after they had 
left Athens. 1 

Had the envoys done their duty as DemosLhenes recom¬ 
mended, they might have reached the camp of Philip in 
Thrace within five or six days after the conclusion of the peace 
at Athens; had they been even content to obey the express 
orders of the Senate, they might have reached it within the 
same interval after the third of Munychion ; so that from pure 
neglect, or deliberate collusion, on their part, Philip was 
allowed more than a month to prosecute his conquests in 
Thrace, after the Athenians on their side had sworn to peace. 
During this interval, he captured Doriskus with several other 
Thracian lowns; some of them garrisoned by Athenian 
soldiers; and completely reduced Kersoblept£s, whose son he 
brought back as prisoner and hostage. 2 The manner in which 
these envoys, employed in an important mission at the public 
expense, wasted six weeks of a critical juncture in doing 
nothing—and that too in defiance of an express order from the 
Senate—confirms the supposition before stated, and would 
even of itself raise a strong presumption, that the leaders 
among them were lending themselves corruptly to the schemes 
of Philip. 

The protests and remonstrances addressed by Demosthenes 
to his colleagues became warmer and more unmeasured as the 
delay was prolonged. 3 His colleagues doubtless grew angry 
on their side, so that the harmony of the embassy was over¬ 
thrown. /Eschin£s affirms that none of the other envoys 
would associate with Demosthenes, either in the road or at the 
resting-places. 4 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. 

a yEschin6s, Fals. Leg. p. 3S, c. 26 ; Demosth. De Ilalonneso, p. 85; 
Fals. Leg. p. 390-448; compare Philippic iii. p. 114. Among the 
Thracian places captured by Philip during this interval, Demosthenes 
enumerates the Sacred Mountain. But this is said to have been captured 
before the end of Elaphebolion, if .£Lsehin£s quotes correctly from the letter 
of Chares, Fats. Leg. p. 40, c. 29. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. 

4 jEschinGs, Fals. Leg. p. 41, c. 30. Demosthenes (and doubtless the 
other envoys also) walked on the journey, with two slaves to carry his 
clothes and bedding. In the pack carried by one slave, was a talent in 
money, destined to aid some of the poor prisoners towards their ransom. 
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Pella was now the centre of hope, fear, and intrigue, for the 
entire Grecian world. Ambassadors were already there from 
Thebes, Sparta, Euboea, and Phokis; moreover a large Mace¬ 
donian army was assembled around, ready for immediate 
action. 

At length the Athenian envoys, after so long a delay of their 
own making, found themselves in the presence of Philip. 
And we should have expected that they would forthwith 
perform their special commission by administering the oaths. 
But they still went on postponing this ceremony, and saying 
nothing about the obligation incumbent on him, to restore 
all the places captured since the day of taking the oaths to 
Antipater at Athens ; 1 places, which had now indeed become 
so numerous, through waste of time on the part of the envoys 
themselves, that Philip was not likely to yield the point even if 
demanded. In a conference held with his colleagues, vEschines 
—assuming credit to himself for a view, larger than that taken 
by them, of the ambassadorial duties—treated the administra¬ 
tion of the oath as merely secondary; he insisted on the 
propriety of addressing Philip on the subject of the intended 
expedition to Thermopylae (which he was on the point of 
undertaking, as was plain from the large force mustered near 
Pella), and exhorting him to employ it so as to humble Thebes 
and reconstitute the Boeotian cities. The envoys (he said) 
ought not to be afraid of braving any ill-will that might be 
manifested by the Thebans. Demosthenes (according to the 
statement of JRschin&s) opposed this recommendation—insist¬ 
ing that the envoys ought not to mingle in disputes belonging 
to other parts of Greece, but to confine themselves to their 
special mission—and declared that he should take no notice of 
Philip’s march to Thermopylae. 3 At length, after much dis¬ 
cussion, it was agreed among the envoys, that each of them, 
when called before Philip, should say what he thought fit, and 
that the youngest should speak first. 

According to this rule, Demosthenes was first heard, and 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 3S8, y&p irttp6vrc*y (we the envoys) teal 
KCLT& rb auT&v (Philip) iEQpKdxravrttiv, & ptev eiA^et rfjs ir6\etas t 

tmoB&tretP, rwv Bi A oiw&p ktyQea&ai —ft /ift 7 toiovmtos ravra &vayye\eh> 
ft/xor €itOitos Seuoo, &c. 

8 ./EschinSs, Fals. Leg. p. 42, c. 33. nopderai $*Dwnro$ elsXl6\as t 
dyKaxtiirrajAaiy Sec. This is the language which ASschinGs affirms to have 
been held by Demosthenes during the embassy. It is totally at variance 
with all that Demosthenes affirms, over and over again, respecting his 
own proceedings; and (in my judgement) with all the probabilities of 
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delivered a speech (if we are to believe zEschines) not only 
leaving out all useful comment upon the actual situation, but 
so spiteful towards his colleagues, and so full of extravagant 
flattery to Philip, as to put the hearers to shame. 1 The turn 
now came to ^Eschines, who repeats in abridgement his own 
long oration delivered to Philip. We can reason upon it with 
some confidence, in our estimate of iEschines, though we 
cannot trust his reports about Demosthenes. /Eschines 
addressed himself exclusively to the subject of Philip’s intended 
expedition to Thermopylae. He exhorted Philip to settle the 
controversy, pending with respect to the Amphiktyons and the 
Delphian temple, by peaceful arbitration and not by arms. 
But if armed interference was inevitable, Philip ought carefully 
to inform himself of the ancient and holy bond whereby the 
Amphiktyonic synod was held together. That synod consisted 
of twelve different nations or sections of the Hellenic name, 
each including many cities, small as well as great ; each hold¬ 
ing two votes and no more; each binding itself by an 
impressive oath, to uphold and protect every other Amphi¬ 
ktyonic city. Under this venerable sanction, the Boeotian 
cities, being Amphiktyonic like the rest, were entitled to pro¬ 
tection against the Thebans their destroyers. The purpose of 
Philip’s expedition, to restore the Amphiktyonic council, was 
(^Eschines admitted) holy and just. 2 He ought to carry it 
through in the same spirit; punishing the individuals originally 
concerned in the seizure of the Delphian temple, but not the 
cities to which they belonged, provided those cities were willing 
to give up the wrong-doers. But if Philip should go beyond 
this point, and confirm the unjust dominion of Thebes over the 
other Boeotian towns, he would do wrong on his own side, add 
to the number of his enemies, and reap no gratitude from those 
whom he favoured. 3 

Demosthenes, in his comments upon this second embassy, 
touches little on what either /Eschines or himself said to 
Philip. He professes to have gone on the second embassy 
with much reluctance, having detected the treacherous pur¬ 
poses of -Eschinfis and Philokrates. Nay, he would have 
positively refused to go (he tells us) had he not bound himself 

3 /Eschines, Pals. Leg. p. 42, c. 34. 

2 /Eschincs, Fals. Leg. p. 43, c. 36. TV (xlp oZu r V s arpaTtias 

t&vtijs htttav ical titicatap i.'ire<[>7)vdp.T}p cfwu, &c. 

. ’AirtipTipdiJLiiP tin ifiol Sokgi Bticatop elpat , irepiop^v KwrG^KajifUpas 

t&j iv Bouarots 8 ti 5$) fiaav *Ap.<pucTvoplfcs lea 1 ipopuoi, 

8 yEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 43, c. 37: compare Demosth. Fals, Leg, 
P. W* 
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by a promise made during the first embassy, to some of the 
poor Athenian prisoners in Macedonia, to provide for them the 
means of release. He dwells much upon his disbursements 
for their ransom during the second embassy, and his efforts to 
obtain the consent of Philip. 1 This (he says) was all that lay 
in his power to do, as an individual; in regard to the collective 
proceedings of the embassy, he was constantly outvoted. He 
affirms that he detected the foul play of /Eschines and the rest 
with Philip ; that he had written a despatch to send home for 
the purpose of exposing it; that his colleagues not only 
prevented him from forwarding it, but sent another despatch of 
their own with false information. 2 * Then, he had resolved to 
come home personally, for the same purpose, sooner than his 
colleagues, and had actually hired a merchant-vessel—but was 
hindered by Philip from sailing out of Macedonia. 11 

The general description here given by Demosthenes, of his 
own conduct during the second embassy, is probably true. 
Indeed, it coincides substantially with the statement of 
^schines, who complains of him as in a state of constant and 
vexatious opposition to his colleagues. We must recollect that 
Demosthenes had no means of knowing what the particular 
projects of Philip really were. This was a secret to every one 
except Philip himself, with his confidential agents or partisans. 
Whatever Demosthenes might suspect, lie had no public 
evidence by which to impress his suspicions upon others, or to 
countervail confident assertions on the favourable side trans¬ 
mitted home by his colleagues. 

The army of Philip was now ready, and he was on the point 
of marching southward towards Thessaly and Thermopylae. 
That pass was still held by the Phokians, with a body of 
Lacedaemonian auxiliaries; 4 a force quite sufficient to maintain 
it against Philip’s open attack, and likely to be strengthened 
by Athens from seaward, if the Athenians came to penetrate 
his real purposes. It was therefore essential to Philip to keep 
alive a certain belief in the minds of others that he was marching 

1 Deniosthen. Fals. Leg. pp. 393, 394, 395, 

8 Demosih, Fals, Leg. p. 396. ical r^v p\v ypatpe'ia'av tourroKty 4 ** 
4 /j.ov irpbs vfius aire’tyytplircivro fri) irefiiretv, avrol S f oud* drtovp i)yths ypntyatrres 
9TrcfityctP. Compare p. 419. 

8 Dcinosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 445. iyd> $*, fttrirep TroKKdtciS) 

o 6 ;d SuvjjOels j irpoarre\6eip } a\\h. «a 1 fii&Otacrdfieuos t Kotov /carajewA. v 
Qels 4trir\tsv<rai, Compare p. 357 — Uv ifid* yviica ScOpo ktrtmte’iv 
i$(\v\6fn\v 1 KareKt&\vev (Philip), &c. 

4 The Lacedaemonian troops remained at Thermopylae until a little time 
before Philip reached it (Demosth. Fals. Lep 1 . p. 365). 
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southward with intentions favourable to the Phokians—though 
not to proclaim it in any such authentic manner as to alienate 
his actual allies the Thebans and Thessalians. And the 
Athenian envoys were his most useful agents in circulating the 
imposture. 

Some of the Macedonian officers round Philip gave explicit 
assurance, that the purpose of his march was to conquer 
Thebes, and reconstitute the Bceotian cities. So lar indeed 
was this deception carried, that (according to yLschinds) the 
Theban envoys in Macedonia, and the Thebans themselves, 
became seriously alarmed. 1 The movements of Philip were 
now the pivot on which Grecian affairs turned, and Pella the 
scene wherein the greatest cities in Greece were bidding for his 
favour. While the Thebans and Thessalians were calling upon 
him to proclaim himself openly Amphiktyonic champion 
against the Phokians—the Phokian envoys, 2 together with 
those from Sparta and Athens, were endeavouring to enlist him 
in their cause against Thebes. Wishing to isolate the Phokians 
from such support, Philip made many tempting promises to the 
Lacedaemonian envoys; who on their side came to open 
quarrel, and indulged in open menace, against those of Thebes. 8 
Such was the disgraceful auction wherein these once great 
states, in prosecution of their mutual antipathies, bartered 
away to a foieign prince the dignity of the Hellenic name 
and the independence of the Hellenic world : 4 following the 

1 rEschin£s, Fals. Leg. p. 46, c. 41. abrol Se obit i) it6p 0 vv reed 
ityofiodvro ol rwp Qrjfiatoiv 'irp€a‘fiets , J . . . r&p 6’ 4raipwp 
rtPes t&v <3» i\lirirov ov 8 tap ji ^driP irp6s ripas vfA&u *\ey qp, 
8rt rets iv Baturly ir6\eis Karouciet «I> l\nnros ; ®T)&aioi 8* o&re 
4£e\Tj\6Betrap ’iravd^jiid f fatttrrovvres rots irptLyfiatriv ; 

Demosthenes greatly eulogises the incorruptibility and hearty efforts of 
the Theban envoys (Fals. Leg. p. 384); which assertion is probably 
nothing better at bottom than a rhetorical contrast, to discredit nEschin^s 
—fit to be inserted in the numerous list of oratorical exaggerations and 
perversions of history, collected in the interesting Treatise of Weiske, De 
HypcrbolS, erroruin in Historic Philippi commissorum genitrice (Meissen, 
1S19). 

Demoslh. Philipp, iii. p. X13; Justin, viii. 4. “Contra Phocensium 
le^ati, adhibitis Lacedcemoniis et Atheniunsilms, belluin deprecabantur, 
cujus ab co dilationem ter jam emerant.” I do not under stand to what 
facts Justin refers, when he states, that the Phokians “had already 
purchased thrice from Philip a postponement of war.” 

8 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 365. to&s AareeSat/ioWot/s /tereTre^aircro, 
itdvra ra irpaynara diroo-xAfispos 71 -pd^etp hceivois t &c, 

JEschin^s, Fals. Leg, p. 4(1, c. 41. Aaiceficupidpiot 8i oft r}fi5>p 
rkvavrlo. Oyfiatois ittplafievop, reed TeXeurw^rey Ttpatf^Kpovov tpavep&s 4 p 
MareeSovfa, real SiTjirefAouj' rtf?.v rwp ©TjjSaW irpitrftkfftP ; 

4 This thought is strikingly presented by Justin (viii. 4), probably from 
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example set by Sparta in her applications to the Great King, 
during the latter years of the Peloponnesian war, and at 
the peace of Antalkidas. Amidst such a crowd of humble 
petitioners and expectants, all trembling to offend him—with 
the aid too of yEschin£s, Phi tolerates, and the other Athenian 
envoys who consented to play his game—Philip had little 
difficulty in keeping alive the hopes of all, and preventing the 
formation of any common force or decisive resolution to resist 
him. 1 

After completing his march southward through Thessaly, he 
reached Phene near the Pagasrean Gulf, at the head of a 
powerful army of Macedonians and allies. The Fhokian 
envoys accompanied his march, and were treated, if not as 
friends, at least in such manner as to make it appear doubtful 
whether Philip was going to attack the Phoiaans or the 
Thebans. 2 It was at Pherx that the Athenian envoys at length 
administered the oath both to Philip and to his allies. 9 This 
was done the last thing before they returned to Athens; which 
city they reached on the 13th of the month Skirrophorion; 4 
after an absence of seventy days, comprising all the intervening 
month Thargelion, and the remnant (from the third day) of the 
month Munychion. They accepted, as representatives of the 
allied cities, all whom Philip sent to them; though Demo¬ 
sthenes remarks that their instructions directed them to 

Theopompus—"Fcedum prorsus miseraudumque spcctaculum, Grreciam, 
etiam nunc et viribus et dignitate orbis tenai um principem, regum certe 
gentiumque semper viclriccm et multartmi ad hue urbium dominam, alien is 
excubare sedibus, aut rogantem bellum ant deprecanlem : in alterius ope 
omnem spurn pcisuisse orbis terrarum vindices; coque discord in sua civil!- 
busque bellis ledactos, ut adulcntur itUro sordidnui paulo ante clientele suw 
partem: et hcec potissimum fncere Thebanos Laccdasmuniosque, antca inter 
se imperii, nunc gratiee imperantis, ttmulos.” 

1 Justin, viii. 4. ( 

2 Deinosth. Philipp, iii. p. 113. touto 5 * els i*wK^as &s irphs frvp.fx6.xov5 
hropeveroj real irplrr&cis tfowAyy fiffasr of irapijKaKatiOoui' abrtp iro/jevoja^^' 
/cal Trap* ypiv tfpifcov iroA\o( t 0 ?j/ 9 a tois ob AvcrireK'fjfretv itcetvov irdpoSav, 
The words 7 r ap* 7 )ptv denote the Athenian envoys (of whom Demosthenes 
was one) and the persons around them, inarching along with Philip; the 
oaths not having been yet taken. 

8 Demoslh. Fals. Leg. p. 390. The oath was administered in the inn 
in front of the chapel of the Dioskuri, near Pherae. 

* Dcmosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359. fn more than one passage, he states their 
absence from Athens to have lasted three entire months (p. 390 * also De 
Corond, p. 235). But this is an exaggeration of the time. The decree of 
the Senate, which constrained them to depart, was passed on the third of 
Munychion. Assuming that they set out on that very day (though it is 
more probable that they did not set out until the ensuing day), their absence 
would only have lasted seventy days. 
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administer the oath to the chief magistiate in each city respec¬ 
tively. 1 And among the cities whom they admitted to take the 
oath as Philip’s allies, was comprised Kardia, on the borders 
of the Thracian Chersonese. The Athenians considered 
Kardia as within the limits of the Chersonese, and therefore 
as belonging to them. 2 3 

It was thus that the envoys postponed both the execution of 
their special mission, and their return, until the last moment, 
when Philip was within three days’ march of Thermopylae. 
That they so postponed it, in corrupt connivance with him, is 
the allegation of Demosthenes, sustained by all the probabilities 
of the case. Philip was anxious to come upon Thermopylae 
by surprise, 8 and to leave as little time as possible either to the 
Phokians or to Athens for organising defence. The oath 
which ought to have been administered in Thrace—but at any 
rate at Pella—was not taken until Philip had got as near as 
possible to the important pass ; nor had the envoys visited one 
single city among his allies in execution of their mandate. 
And as ^Eschin^s was well aware that this would provoke 
inquiry, he took the precaution of bringing with him a letter 
from Philip to the Athenian people, couched in the most 
friendly terms; wherein Philip took upon himself any blame 
which might fall upon the envoys, affirming that they themselves 
had been anxious to go and visit the allied cities, but that he 
had detained them in order that they might assist him in 
accommodating the difference between the cities of Iialus and 
Pharsalus. This letter, affording further presumption of the 
connivance between the envoys and Philip, was besides founded 
on a false pretence; for Halus was (either at that very time 
or shortly afterwards) conquered by his arms, given up to the 
Pharsalians, and its population sold or expelled. 4 * * 

1 Demosth. Fills. Leg. p, 430. The Magnesian and Acluoan cities round 
the Pngasccan Gulf, all except Iialus, were included in the oath as allies of 
Philip (Epistola Philippi ap. Demoslhen. p. 159). 

2 Demosth. Fals. Log. p. 395 . Compare Fseudo-Dcmosth. De Ilalonneso, 
p. 87 . 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 351. ydp rovro irpcHrop wrdvrwv rwv 
&StK7}fxtLrwv i rbv $t\nrirov 4irt(Tri]trai rats vpdypc.<n rovrous , ical Sdov fyms 
SucovffaL irepl r5>v irpay/ndrcDV^ clret j0oi/Aeu<rao'0ai, peril ravra irpdrretp tf, 
t 1 B6£cu, dpa aicoveiv icatcewov irapewai, teal /wjS’ o f n vpfy irofetV paStov eiireiu 
elvai. Compare Demosth. Do Coronil, p, 236. iraKiv wvetrui '-trap' a vr&v 
ihrws fri} bvlaifiep 4 k M atteBovtas etos rii rrjs o-rparelas rijs ^ 7 ri toiij $wKeas 
eiiTpeiri) iro^a-airo, See. 

4 Demoslhen. Fals, Leg. pp. 352, 353; ad Philipp. Epistol. p. 152, 

DcmosthenSs affirms further that ./Eschiites himself wrote the loiter in 

Philip’s name. AischinSs denies that he wrote it, and sustnins his denial 
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In administering the oaths at Phene to Philip and his allies, 
Aischines and the majority of the Athenian envoys had 
formally and publicly pronounced the Phokians to be excluded 
and out of the treaty, and had said nothing about Kersobleptes. 
This was, if not a departure from their mandate, at least a step 
beyond it; for the Athenian people had expressly rejected the 
same exclusion when proposed by Philokrates at Athens; 
though when the Macedonian envoy declared that he could not 
admit the Phokians, the Athenians had consented to swear the 
treaty without them. Probably Philip and his allies would not 
consent to take the oath, to Athens and her allies, without an 
express declaration that the Phokians were out of the pale. 1 
But though Philokrates and ALschines thus openly repudiated 
the Phokians, they still persisted in affirming that the intentions 
of Philip towards that people were highly favourable. They 
affirmed this probably to the Phokians themselves, as an excuse 
for having pronounced the special exclusion; they repeated it 
loudly and emphatically at Athens, immediately on their return. 
It was then that Demosthends also, after having been outvoted 
and silenced during the mission, obtained an opportunity for 
making his own protest public. Being among the senators of 
that year, he made his report to the Senate forthwith, seem¬ 
ingly on the day, or the day next but one, after his arrival, 
before a large audience of private citizens standing by to 
witness so important a proceeding. He recounted all the pro¬ 
ceedings of the embassy—recalling the hopes and promises 
under which ^Eschines and others had persuaded the 
Athenians to agree to the peace—arraigning these envoys as 
fabricators, in collusion with Philip, of falsehoods and delusive 
assurances—and accusing them of having already by their 
unwarrantable delays betrayed Kersobleptes to ruin. Demo¬ 
sthenes at the same time made known to the Senate the near 
approach and rapid march of Philip; entreating them to 
interpose even now at the eleventh hour, for the purpose of 

upon sufficient grounds. But he does not deny that he brought it (^Eschines, 
Fals. Leg. p. 44, c. 40, 41). 

The inhabitants of Pharsalus were attached to Philip; while those of 
Phcrce were opposed to him as much as they dared, and even refused 
(according to Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 444) to join his army on this 
expedition. The old rivalry between the cities here again appears. 

1 Demosthcn. Fals. Leg. p. 355. itc rod , tfTe -rota ftpKovs ijptWe 
$i\imros hf.u>\>vai rovs irepl rijj elpfons, iitffirAvfiovs fciroip ar0?} vai 
'ixon^as \nrb rorfraiF, ft tnwirq.t' /cal i&v «hchs ify, etmp ftneWav 
ffififeo-Oai. Compare p. 393. np&rov pXv rolwv /cel's $K<Tir6vl>Qvs 
/cal ’A &nr4tp7jpav /cal Kepo-ojSX&mp/, waph rb /cal ra rrpbs 

vftas elpypiM, &c. ; also p, 430. 
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preventing what yet remained, the Phokians and Thermopylae, 
from being given up under the like treacherous fallacies. 1 A 
fleet of fifty triremes had been voted, and were ready at a 
moment's notice to be employed on sudden occasion. 2 * The 
majority of the Senate went decidedly along with Demosthenes, 
and passed a resolution in that sense to be submitted to the 
public assembly. So adverse was this resolution to the envoys, 
that it neither commended them nor invited them to dinner in 
the prytaneium ; an insult (according to Demosthenes) without 
any former precedent. 8 

On the 16Q1 of the month Skirrophorion, three days after the 
return of the envoys, the first public assembly was held; where, 
according to usual form, the resolution just passed by the 
Senate ought to have been discussed. But it was not even 
read to the assembly; for immediately on the opening of busi¬ 
ness (so Demosthenes tells us), /Eschin£s rose and proceeded 
to address the people, who were naturally impatient to hear 
him before any one else, speaking as he did in the name of his 
colleagues generally. 4 * * He said nothing either about the recent 
statements of Demosthenes before the Senate, or the senatorial 
resolution following, or even the past history of the embassy— 
but passed at once to the actual state of affairs, and the coming 
future. He acquainted the people that Philip, having sworn 
the oaths at Pher®, had by this time reached Thermopylae 
with his army. “ But he comes there (said ALschines) as the 
friend and ally of Athens, the protector of the Phokians, the 
restorer of the enslaved Boeotian cities, and the enemy of 
Thebes alone. We your envoys have satisfied him that the 
Thebans are the real wrong-doers, not only in their oppression 
towards the Boeotian cities, but also in regard to the spoliation 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 346. 

Q Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 444. £tf>’ af irevWj/coj'ra rpippins K/xws 

&Qt&pfiovir t &c. Compare ^Eschin^s, Fals. Leg, p. 33. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 350, 351, Demosthenes causes this resolution 
of the Senate (irpo&ov\evp.a) to be read to the Dikasts, together with the 
testimony of the senator who moved it. The document is not found 
verbatim , but Denu>sthen£s comments upon it before the Dikasts after it 
has been read, and especially points out that it contains neither praise nor 
invitation, which the Senate was always in the habit of voting to returning 
envoys. This is sufficient to refute the allegation of /Fschinfis (Fals. Leg. 
p, 44, c. 38), that Demosthenes himself moved a resolution to prnise the 
envoys and invite them to a banquet in the Prytaneium. ^schin^s does 
not produce such resolution, nor cause it to be read before the Dikasts. 

4 Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 347, 351, 352. toSto pxv oi&Scls Myvn t# 

Tb Trpopov\€Vfia t 0 & 8 ’ $kov(T6v 6 brj/xos, kvaaras S’ odros iBrj^ySpa, 

The date of the i6lh Skirrophorion is specified, p. 3*19. 
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of the temple, which they had conspired to perpetrate earlier 
than the Phokians. I (Aeschines) exposed in an emphatic 
speech before Philip the iniquities of the Thebans, for which 
proceeding they have set a price on my life. You Athenians 
will hear, in two or three days, without any trouble of your 
own, that Philip is vigorously prosecuLing the siege of Thebes. 
You will find that he will capture and break up that city—that 
he will exact from the Thebans compensation for the treasure 
ravished from Delphi—and that he will restore the subjugated 
communities of Platoea and Thespise. Nay more, you will hear 
of benefits still more direct, which we have determined Philip 
to confer upon you, but which it would not be prudent as yet 
to particularise. Euboea will be restored to you as a com¬ 
pensation for Amphipolis: the Eubceans have already expressed 
the greatest alarm at the confidential relations between Athens 
and Philip, and the probability of his ceding to you their island. 
There are other matters too, on which I do not wish to speak 
out fully, because I have false friends even among my own 
colleagues.” These last ambiguous allusions were generally 
understood, and proclaimed by the persons round the orator, 
to refer to Oiopus, the ancient possession of Athens, now in 
the hands of Thebes. 1 Such glowing promises, of benefits to 
come, were probably crowned by the announcement, more 
worthy of credit, that Philip had engaged to send back all the 
Athenian prisoners by the coming Panathenaic festival, 2 which 
fell during the next month Hekatombscon. 

1 X have here condensed the substance of what is stated by Demosthenes, 
Fals. Leg. pp. 347, 348, 351, 352, 364, 411, &c. Another statement, to the 
same effect, made by Demosthenes in the Oration De Pace (delivered only 
a few months after the assembly here described, and not a judicial accusa¬ 
tion against AischinSs, but a deliberative harangue befoie the public 
assembly), is even better evidence than the accusatory speech De Fals6 
Iyegatione— $}vti<a tous upitovs robs irepl ttJs elp^vijs fareiKrppfires ij/cojusv of 
irp{<rfiets f rfire Sernriiis nvcov /cal TlXaratas bmtrxyovftivwv oi/cifr0?jtr«<r0ai, 
/cal robs p.\v «T»aj/c^ay rhv ^IhiTtiroVi t,v ycvyrai tctipios, <rctf aretp, r-ijv 8& 
ir6\iv 8toiKisip t /cal rhv *£lp<airhv vpuv virap^etv, /cal rfyv EifjSoiaz' &vr* 'Au^/TrtfAecM 
farotioO'hffeo-Oait /cal 'rotatfras iKirttias icai (p^vaKtarp,ohs f oTs ^iraxOevres bpeis 
otfre rrvjxtpSpas offr’ torus o#t« /ca\«s irpoetcrfle 4 ><u/c(fas .... oi) 5 b' rotrwv 
0 fir 1 tj-wirwr'fifras afire rnyficas iyk <pavfj<rofxai, a\A.& irpoeiiribv bpuv t &s 0J8* 
St* jjivijpavaber*, fin ravra ofire oTfia ofire ir/>o<r&ojcu, vop((w Si rhv \lyovra. 
Kvjpsiv (De Pace, p. 59). 

Compare also Philippic ii. pp. 72, 73, where Demosthenes repeats the 
like assertion ; also De Chersoneso, p, 105 ; De Coron&, pp, 236, 237* 

fl Demosthenes states (Fals. Leg, p. 394. eh rh navadrivaia 
faroviptyeiv) that he received this assurance from Philip, while he was bury¬ 
ing himself during the mission in e/forts to procure the ransom or liberation 
of the prisoners. But we may be sure that iEschin$s, so much more in the 
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The first impression of the Athenians, on hearing ^Rschines, 
was that of surprise, alarm, and displeasure, at the unforeseen 
vicinity of Philip; 1 which left no time for deliberation, and 
scarcely the minimum of time for instant precautionary occupa¬ 
tion of Thermopylae, if such a step were deemed necessary* 
But the sequel of the speech—proclaiming to them the speedy 
accomplishment of such favourable results, together with the 
gratification of their antipathy against Thebes—effaced this 
sentiment, and filled them with agreeable prospects. It was in 
vain that Demosthenes rose to reply, arraigned the assurances 
as fallacious, and tried to bring forward the same statement as 
had already prevailed with the Senate. The people refused to 
hear him; Philokrates with the other friends of yEschines hooted 
him off; and the majority were so full of the satisfactory 
prospect opetied to them, that all mistrust or impeachment of 
its truth appeared spiteful and vexatious. 2 It is to be remem¬ 
bered that these were the same promises previously made to 
them by Philokrates and others, nearly three months before, 
when the peace with Philip was first voted. The immediate 
accomplishment of them was now again promised on the same 
authority—by envoys who had communicated a second time 
with Philip, and thus had furLher means of information—so 
that the comfortable anticipation previously raised was con¬ 
firmed and strengthened. No one thought of the danger of 
admitting Philip within Thermopylae, when the purpose of his 
coming was understood to be, the protection of the Phokians, 
and the punishment of the hated Thebans. Demosthenes 
was scarcely allowed even to make a protest, or to disclaim 
responsibility as to the result. iEschin£s triumphantly assumed 
the responsibility to himself; while Philokrates amused the 
people by saying—'« No wonder, Athenians, that Demosthenes 
and I should not think alike. He is an ungenial water-drinker; 
I am fond of wine.” 3 

It was during this temper of the assembly that the letter of 
Philip, brought by the envoys, was produced and read. His 
abundant expressions of regard, and promises of future benefit, 
to Athens, were warmly applauded; while, prepossessed as the 

favour of Philip, musL have received it also, since it would form so admirable 
a point for his first speech at Athens, in this critical juncture. 

1 Dcmosth. Fals, Leg, p. 352. &crO' tyas harenKriyfifrovs rf) vapov<rtq 
rov QtKtvrov, tcal rotirots bpy^ofihovs iirl & irpoqyycWraf, irpaorhovs 
yeviffBcu riris, vdvQ 3<r i&ovktffO' bySv t<re<r$ai irpo<r$oir{}<ravra$ t &c. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 348, 349, 352, 0 1 5’ &vriAe'yovres tfvAoi 

uWofS «al pa<TKaula ico,re<f)alvero } &c. 

8 Dem. Fals. Le^. p. 355 • Phil. ii. p. 73. 
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hearers were, none of them discerned, nor was any speaker per¬ 
mitted to point out, that these expressions were thoroughly 
vague and general, and that not a word was said about the 
Thebans or the Phokians. 1 Philokrates next proposed a decree, 
extolling Philip for his just and beneficent promises—providing 
that the peace and alliance with him should be extended, not 
merely to the existing Athenians, but also to their posterity— 
and enacting that if the Phokians should still refuse to yield 
possession of the Delphian temple to the Amphiktyons, the 
people of Athens would compel them to do so by armed 
intervention. a 

During the few days immediately succeeding the return of 
the envoys to Athens (on the 13th of Skirrophorion), Philip 
wrote two successive letters, inviting the Athenian troops to 
join him forthwith at Thermopylae. 8 Probably these were sent 
at the moment when Phakekus, the Phokian leader at that pass, 
answered his first summons by a negative reply. 4 The two 
letters must have been despatched one immediately after the 
other, betraying considerable anxiety on the part of Philip; 
which it is not difficult to understand. He could not be at 
first certain what effect would be produced by his unforeseen 
arrival at Thermopylae on the public mind at Athens. In 
spite of all the persuasions of .^Eschin&s and Philokrates, the 
Athenians might conceive so much alarm as to obstruct his 
admission within that important barrier; while Thalsekus and 
the Phokians—having a powerful mercenary force, competent, 
even unaided, to a resistance of some length—were sure to 
attempt resistance, if any hope of aid were held out to them 

1 Dem. Pals, Leg. p, 353. 

0 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 356. Ofrros (j 2 £schin 6 s) %v 6 \ 4 yuv abrov 
jral viricrx va ^H- ei,0S ‘ V P^ 5 ^ Toftf irapa robrov kdyovs uppyicdrus \afiu>v upas 
6 QiAoicpdrys, iyypdfpei rovr efs rb if/fftpurpa, pi] irotw(R <!>&>«€*$ ft 

Set, /cal TrapabibQtrt rots *Ap^tKr6ocri r& Up6v f tfn jSoijfl/jtret 6 tiypos 6 *A0jjmfwp 
4 ir\ robs Siatcuhvavras ravra ylyve&Qai. 

The fact, that by this motion of Thilokratfis the peace was extended to 
11 the posterity” of the Athenians—is dwelt upon by Demosthenes as ,f the 
greatest disgrace of allwith an intensity 01 emphasis which it is difficult 
to enter into (Philippic ii. p. 73 )* 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 357. Demostlienfts causes the two letters to 
be read, and proceeds —At piv rotvvv iscttrroXal mKovtrtv afrrai, /cal 

A fa ^ S 7f 76. 

So also ifaschinSs, Fals. Leg. p. 46, c. 41. bp.iv rav $* 6pav otw typatyev 
tirurroKtyv 6 ^(\nriros f igtdvai traoy t$ 5 wdpei f fioTiOyffavras rots Butaloisy 
,/EschinSs only notices one of the two letters. Bhhnccke (Forschungen, p. 
412) conceives the letters as having been written and sent between the 16th 
and 23rd of the month Skirrophorion. 

4 Demosth. Fals. Lev. p. 359. 
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from Athens. Moreover it would be difficult for Philip to 
carry on prolonged military operations in the neighbourhood, 
from the want of provisions; the lands having been unsown 
through the continued antecedent war, and the Athenian 
triremes being at hand to intercept his supplies by sea. 1 Hence 
it was important to him to keep the Athenians in illusion and 
quiescence for the moment; to which purpose his letters were 
well adapted, in whichever way they were taken. If the 
Athenians came to Thermopylae, they would come as his allies 
—not as allies of the Phokians. Not only they would be in 
the midst of his superior force, and therefore as it were host¬ 
ages ;" but they would be removed from contact with the 
Phokians, and would bring to bear upon the latter an addi¬ 
tional force of intimidation. If, on the contrary, the Athenians 
determined not to come, they would at any rate interpret his 
desire for their presence as a proof that he contemplated no 
purposes at variance with their wishes and interests; and 
would trust the assurances, given by ^Eschines and his other 
partisans at Athens, that he secretly meant well towards the 
Phokians. This last alternative was what Philip both desired 
and anticipated. He wished only to deprive the Phokians of 
all chance of aid from Athens, and to be left to deal with them 
himself. His letters served to blind the Athenian public, but 
his partisans took care not to move the assembly 8 to a direct 
compliance with their invitation. Indeed the proposal of such 
an expedition (besides the standing dislike of the citizens 
towards military service) would have been singularly repulsive, 
seeing that the Athenians would have had to appear, ostensibly 
at least, in arms against their Phokian allies. The conditional 
menace of the Athenian assembly against the Phokians (in case 
of refusal to surrender the temple to the Amphiktyons), decreed 
on the motion of Philokrates, was in itself sufficiently harsh, 
against allies of ten years’ standing; and was tantamount at 
least to a declaration that Athens would not interfere on their 
behalf—which was all that Philip wanted. 

Among the hearers of these debates at Athens were deputies 
from these very Phokians, whose fate now hung in suspense. 
It has already been stated that during the preceding September, 

1 Demosth. Fnls. Leg. p. 379. 

a This was among the grounds of objection, taken by Demosthenes and 
his friends, against the despatch of forces to Thermopylae in compliance 
with the letter of Philip—according to the assertion of /Eschin£s (Fals. 
Leg. p. 46, c, 41); who treats the objection with contempt, though it 
seems well grounded and reasonable. 

8 Demosth. Fals. Le^. pp. 356, 357. 
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while the Phokians were torn by intestine dissensions, Phalce- 
kus, the chief of the mercenaiies, had repudiated aid (invited 
by his Phokian opponents) both from Athens and Sparta; 1 
feeling strong enough to hold Thermopylae by his own force* 
During the intervening months, however, both his strength and 
his pride had declined. Though he still occupied Thermopylae 
with Sooo or 10,000 mercenaries, and still retained superiority 
over Thebes, with possession of Orchomenus, Koroneia, and 
other places taken from the Thebans 2 —yet his financial 
resources had become so insufficient for a numerous force, and 
the soldiers had grown so disorderly from want of regular pay, 3 
that he thought it prudent to invite aid from Sparta—during 
the spring, while Athens was deserting the Phokians to make 
terms with Philip. Archidamus accordingly came to Thermo¬ 
pylae, with 1000 Lacedaemonian auxiliaries. 4 * * * 8 The defensive 
force thus assembled was amply sufficient against Philip by 
land; but that important pass could not be held without the 
co-operation of a superior fleet at sea. G Now the Phokians had 
powerful enemies even within the pass—the Thebans; and 
there was no obstacle, except the Athenian fleet under Proxenus 
at Oreus, 0 to prevent Philip from landing troops in the rear of 
Thermopylae, joining the Thebans, and making himself master 
of Phokis from the side towards Bceotia. 

To the safety of the Phokians, therefore, the continued mari¬ 
time protection of Athens was indispensable; and they doubt¬ 
less watched with trembling anxiety the deceitful phases of 
Athenian diplomacy during the win ter and spring of 347-346 e.c, 

1 ASschinSs, Fals. Leg, p, 46, c. 41. 2 Dcmosth. Fals. Leg. p. 387. 

8 ASschinGs, Fals. Leg. p. 46, c. 4r. This statement of Aischinds— 
about the declining strength of the Phokians and the causes thereof—has 
every appearance of being correct in point of fact j though it will not 
sustain the conclusions which he builds upon it. 

Compare Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 30 (delivered four years earlier). 
hveipijiUrcap 5 c Wwi &c. 

4 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 365 ; Diodor. xvi. 59. 

8 For the defence of Thermopylae, at the period of the invasion of 

XerxGs, the Grecian fleet at Artemisium was not less essential than the 

land-force of Leonidas encamped in the pass itself. 

8 That the Phokians could not maintain Thermopylae without the aid of 
Athens—and that Philip could march to the frontier of Attica, without any 
intermediate obstacle to prevent him, if Olynthus were suffered to fall into 
his hand—is laid down emphatically by Demosthenes in the first Olynthiac, 
nearly four years before the month of Skirrophorion,^ 346 b.c. 

*A v 5’ iiceiva ^Iximeos AcfjSp, rls t&rbp mKvsti 1 Sevpo 0a$i(eip ; 0ip8 atot). 
oT, et \(av 7 wepby thetv j, ffvpet<r$aKova , ip iroifuas. 'AAA& frwMfr ; ol 
rfyv oIkc(o.p o&x oTo( re tfvres <£uA.c£ttc«s 4&p fri} 0oriHo'V^ (Demosth* 
Olynth. i, p. 16). 
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Their deputies must have been present at Athens when the 
treaty was concluded and sworn in March 346 b.c. Though 
compelled to endure not only the refusal of Antipater excluding 
them from the oath, but also the consent of their Athenian 
allies, tacitly acted upon without being formally announced, to 
take the oath without them—they nevertheless heard the 
assurances, confidently addressed by Philokrates and ^Eschines 
to the people, that this refusal was a mere feint to deceive the 
Thessalians and Thebans—that Philip would stand forward as 
the protector of the Phokians—and that all his real hostile 
purposes were directed against Thebes. How the Phokians 
interpreted such tortuous and contradictory policy, wo are not 
told. But their fate hung upon the determination of Athens ; 
and during the time when the Ten Athenian envoys were 
negotiating or intriguing with Philip at Pella, Phokian envoys 
were there also, trying to establish some understanding with 
Philip, through Lacedemonian and Athenian support. Both 
Philip and Aischines probably amused them with favourable 
promises. And though, when the oaths were at last adminis¬ 
tered to Philip at Phene, the Phokians were formally pronounced 
to be excluded—still the fair words of .dDschines, and his 
assurances of Philip's good intentions towards them, were not 
discontinued. 

While Philip marched straight from Phere to Thermopylae— 
and while the Athenian envoys returned to Athens—Phokian 
deputies visited Athens also, to leam the last determination of 
the Athenian people, upon which their own destiny turned. 
Though Philip, on reaching the neighbourhood of Thermopylae, 
summoned the Phokian leader Phalsekus to surrender the pass, 
and offered him terms—Phalailcus would make no reply until 
his deputies returned from Athens. 1 These deputies, present 
at the public assembly of the 16th Skirrophorion, heard the 
same fallacious assurances as before, respecting Philip's designs, 
repeated by Philokrates and ^Eschines with unabated impudence, 
and still accepted by the people. But they also heard, in the 
very same assembly, the decree proposed by Philokrates and 
adopted, that unless the Phokians restored the Delphian temple 
forthwith to the Amphiktyons, the Athenian people would 

1 Demostli. Fals. Leg. p. 359. tyKOfiw Be BeOpo airh rys irpcerfielas rfjy M 
roi/s ftpicovs Tpfrp 5 4ica rav %tiipo<popiu>vos pifvds) tea l iraaTjv A $t\tinros 

iv II v\ats ijStj teal rots Qhoiczvitw 4irt}yy4k\ero wv ovBlv iirlarevoir 4 iu7vol 
'2 ,-rifiBtav 5 ^ —ob yap tev Be Op* ?)icov At 5 bfxas .... irapj/rraj' yap ol r&v 
vpstrfieis ivQdde, /cal %\v avrois teal rl airayyekodtrty ovrot (/lischines, Pkilo- 
kiatSs, &c.) koI t t ^7ppieur0e fyuety, ctSepai. 
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compel them to do so by armed force. If the Phokians still 
cherished hopes, this conditional declaration of war, from a city 
which still continued in name to be their ally, opened their 
eyes, and satisfied them that no hope was left except to make the 
best terms they could with Philip. 1 To defend Thermopylae 
successfully without Athens—much more against Athens—was 
impracticable. 

Leaving Athens after the assembly of the 16th Skirrophorion, 
the Pliokian deputies carried back the tidings of what had 
passed to Phalcekus, whom they reached at Nilaea near Ther¬ 
mopylae about the 20th of the same month. 2 Three days 
afterwards, Phalcekus, with his powerful army of 8000 or 10,000 
mercenary infantry and 1000 cavalry, had concluded a conven¬ 
tion with Philip. The Lacedaemonian auxiliaries, perceiving 
the insincere policy of Athens and the certain ruin of the 
Phokians, had gone away a little before. 8 It was stipulated in 
the convention that Phalcekus should evacuate the territory, and 
retire wherever else he pleased, with his entire mercenary force 
and with all such Phokians as chose to accompany him. The 
remaining natives threw themselves on the mercy of the 
conqueror. 

All the towns in Phokis, twenty-two in number, together with 
the pass of Thermopylae, were placed in the hands of Philip; 
all surrendering at discretion; all without resistance. The 
moment Philip was thus master of the country, he joined his 
forces with those of the Thebans, and proclaimed his pur¬ 
pose of acting thoroughly upon their policy; of transferring to 
them a considerable portion of Phokis; of restoring to them 

1 Demosth. Pals. Leg. p. 357. o / pbp rolvvv $cotce7s, a>s rh Trap* vfiwp 
MBovto 4 k T7js $KK\yar(a$ teal r6 re ^(fnirnia rovr ' (Kafiov rh rov tinAoiepdrovs, 
/ml rijv &irayyis\iap 4witBovro rtyv rovrav /col t&s t>7rotr;^{reis —icarb irdvras 
robs rpdirous air&Aovro, 

iEhchinSs (Fals, Leg. p. 45, c. 41) touches upon the statements made by 
Demosthenes respecting the envoys of Phalaekus at Athens, and the effect 
of the news which they carried back in determining the capitulation. He 
complains of them generally as being got up against him ” («J Kar^yopos 
Wnxdrnrat), but lie does not contradict them upon any specific point. 
Nor does he at all succeed in repelling the main argument, brought home 
with great precision of date by Demosthenes. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg, p. 359 : compare Diodor. xvi. 59. In this passage, 
Demosthenes reckons up seven days between the final assembly at Athens 
and the capitulation concluded by the Phokians. In another passage, he 
states the same interval at only Jive days (p. 365); which is doubtless 
inaccurate* In a third passage, the same interval, seemingly, stands at 
five or six days, p. 379. 

8 Demosth* Fals. Leg. p. 356-365. hretHti 5 * fjicw (Philip) eh Tlfaas, ol 
AaKeha.ip.6vm S’ altrOdpevoi rV tow ,pw &T9X<&py<rw, & c * 
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Orchomenus, Korsine, and Koroneia, Boeotian towns which the 
Phokians had taken from them; and of keeping the rest of 
Boeotia in their dependence, just as he found it. 1 

In the meantime, the Athenians, after having passed the 
decree above mentioned, re-appointed (in the very same 
assembly of the ifiLh Skirrophorion—June) the same ten 
envoys to carry intelligence of it to Philip, and to be witnesses 
of the accomplishment of the splendid promises made in his 
name. But Demosthenes immediately swore off, and refused 
to serve; while JSschines, though he did not swear off, was 
nevertheless so much indisposed as to be unable to go. This 
at least is his own statement; though Demosthenes affirms, 
that the illness was a mere concerted pretence, in order that 
^Eschines might remain at home to counterwork any reaction 
of public feeling at Athens, likely to arise on the arrival of the 
load news, whicia AtschinGs knew to be at hand, from Phokis. 2 
Others having been chosen in place of jEschin&s and Demo¬ 
sthenes, 8 the ten envoys set out, and proceeded as far as 
Chalkis in Euboea. It was there that they learned the fatal 
intelligence from the mainland on the other side of the Eubcean 
strait. On the 23rd of Skirrophorion, Phakekus and all the 
Phokian towns had surrendered; Philip was master of Thermo¬ 
pylae, had joined his forces with the Thebans, and proclaimed 
an unqualified philo-Theban policy; on the 27th of Skirro¬ 
phorion, Derkyllus, one of the envoys, arrived in haste back at 
Athens, having stopped short in his mission on hearing the 
facts. 

At the moment when he arrived, the people were holding an 

1 Dcmosthen. Fals. Leg. pp. 359, 360, 365, 379, 413. 6 di (/EschinSs), 

tq&ovtov Bel r&v vtrapxtivrw rwu. *j,ixnd\v>Tut' owat, &<r 0 * tikov rtiirov ical 
nketv $ fivplovs /ihv tJ-rr ktras, bpav Be %tAfouj nrTnfas rSiv 6 tt apx 6 vrw 
tfuju/xoxwj', tineas alx/^dkoirai yivwvrai ^iklnirtp trvfiirape<TKevaa , ev, 

Diodorus (xvi. 59) states the mercenaries of Phnlrckus at 8000 men. 

Because the Phokians capitulated to Philip and not to the Thebans 
(p. 36°)—because not one of their towns made any resistance—Demo¬ 
sthenes argues that this proves their confidence in Lhc favourable dispositions 
of Philip, as testified by jEschin^s, But he overstrains this argument 
against <&chin6s. The Phokians had no choice but to surrender, as soon 
as all chance of Athenian aid was manifestly shut out. The belief of 
favourable dispositions on the part of Philip, was doubtless an auxiliary 
motive, but not the primary or predominant. 

a Dcmosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 37S j /Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 40, c. 30. It 
appears that the ten envoys were not all the same— t&v £aAwp toBj tA«{- 
trrous robs aurotJr, &c. 

8 Demosllien. Fals. Leg. p. 380. otid* tin irpeotfejrrifr &\\os ypyro &v0* 
a6mV f &c. 

jE&chinfis (Fals. Leg, p. 46, c. 43) does not seem to deny this distinctly. 
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assembly in the Peincus, on matters connected with the docks 
and arsenal; and to this assembly, actually sitting, Derkyllus 
made his unexpected report. 1 The shock to the public of 
Athens was prodigious. Not only were all their splendid 
anticipations of anti-Theban policy from Philip (hitherto be¬ 
lieved and welcomed by the people on the positive assurances 
of Philokrates and ^Eschines) now dashed to the ground—not 
only were the Athenians smitten with the consciousness that 
they had been overreached by Philip, that they had played into 
the hands of their enemies the Thebans, and that they had 
betrayed their allies the Thokians to ruin—but they felt also 
that they had yielded up Thermopylae, the defence at once of 
Attica and of Greece, and that the road to Athens lay open to 
their worst enemies the Thebans, now aided by Macedonian 
force. Under this pressure of surprise, sorrow, and terror, the 
Athenians, on the motion of KallisthenGs, passed these votes— 
To put the Peineus, as well as the fortresses throughout Attica, 
in immediate defence—To bring within these walls for safety 
all the women and children, and all the moveable property, 
now spread abroad in Attica—To celebrate the approaching 
festival of the Herakleia, not in the country, as was usual, but 
in the interior of Athens. 2 

Such were the significant votes, the like of which had not 
been passed at Athens since the Peloponnesian war, attesting 
the teirible reaction of feeling occasioned at Athens by the 
disastrous news from Phokis. iEschinGs had now recovered 
from his indisposition; or (if we are to believe Demosthenes) 
found it convenient to lay aside the pretence. He set out as 
self-appointed envoy, without any new nomination by the 
people—probably with such of the Ten as were favourable to 
his views—to Philip and to the joint Macedonian and Theban 

1 Demosthcn. Fals. Leg. pp, 359, 360, 365, 379. 

3 Demosthen, Fals. Leg, p. 368-379. ACschinds also acknowledges the 
passing of this vote for bringing in the moveable property of Athens to a 
place of safety; though lie naturally says very little about it (Fals, Leg. p, 

46, c. 4a). 

In the oration of Demosthcn6s, De Corond, p. 238, this decree, moved 
by Kallislhen&s, is not only alluded to, but purports to be given verbatim . 
The date as we there read it—the 21st of the month of Macmuktcrion—is 
unquestionably wrong; for the real decree must have been passed in the 
concluding days of the month Skirrophorion, immediately after hearing the 
report of Derkyllus. This manifest error of date will not permit us to 
believe in the authenticity of the document. Of these supposed original 
documents, inserted in the oration De Corond, Droysen ana other critics 
have shown some to be decidedly spurious; and all are so doubtful that I 
forbear to cite them os authority. 
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army in Phokis. And what is yet more remarkable, he took 
his journey thither through Thebes itself; 1 though his speeches 
and his policy had been for months past (according to his own 
statement) violently anti-Theban; 2 and though he had affirmed 
(this however rests upon the testimony of his rival) that the 
Thebans had set a price upon his head. Having joined Philip, 
^Eschines took part in the festive sacrifices and solemn paeans 
celebrated by the Macedonians, Thebans, and Thessalians, 1 * in 
commemoration and thanksgiving for their easy, though long- 
deferred triumph over the Phokians, and for the conclusion of 
the Ten-Years Sacred War. 

Shortly after Philip had become master of Thermopylae and 
Phokis, he communicated his success in a letter to the 
Athenians. His letter betokened a full consciousness of the 
fear and repugnance which his recent unexpected proceedings 
had excited at Athens: 4 but in other respects, it was con¬ 
ciliatory and even seductive; expressing great regard for them 
as his sworn allies, and promising again that they should reap 
solid fruits from the alliance. It allayed that keen apprehen¬ 
sion of Macedonian and Theban attack, which had induced 
the Athenians recently to sanction the precautionary measures 
proposed by Kallisthcn6s. In his subsequent communications 
also with Athens, Philip found his advantage in continuing to 
profess the same friendship and to intersperse similar promises; 6 
which, when enlarged upon by his partisans in the assembly, 
contributed to please the Athenians and lull them into repose, 

1 Demosthen. Fals, Leg. p. 3S0. 

a ^Eschin£s, Fals. Leg, p. 41, c. 32, p. 43, c. 36. iEschinfis accuses 
Demosthenes of traitorous partiality for Thebes. 

3 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 380; De Coronal, p. 321. iEschinSs (Fals. 
Leg. pp. 49, $o) admits, and tries to justify, the proceeding, 

4 Demosth. De Coron£, pp. 237, 238, 239. It is evident thnt Demo¬ 
sthenes found little in the letter which could be turned against Philip. Its 
tone must have been plausible and winning. 

A letter is inserted verbatim in this oration, professing to be the letter of 
Philip to the Athenians. I agree with those critics who doubt or disbelieve 
the genuineness of this letter, and therefore I do not cite it. If Demo¬ 
sthenes hud had before him a letter so peremptoiy and insolent in its tone, 
he would have animadverted upon it much more severely. 

8 iEschines went on boasting about the excellent dispositions of Philip 
towards Athens, and the great benefits which Philip promised to confer 
upon her, for at least several months after this capture of Thermopylae. 
iEschinGs, cont. Timarch. p. 24, c. 33. <bt\nnrop Bb pvp pep rV rwv 
Kiy(01/ eutyyplav faaipw- tav abrbs iv rois irphs v/jlus (pyots yipyrat, oXos pvp 
iffrlv iv ra is bnotrx&eatp, a<r(pa\ 77 «al f>$Btop rbu icaO 1 out ov irotijaerat 
? 7 TO tPOP. 

This oration was delivered apparently about the middle of Olymp, 108, 
3 i some months after the conquest of Thermopylae by Philip. 
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thus enabling him to carry on without opposition real measures 
of an insidious or hostile character. Even shortly after Philip’s 
passage of Thermopylae, when he was in full co-operation with 
the Thebans and Thessalians, ^schines boldly justified him by 
the assertion, that these Thebans and Thessalians had been too 
strong for him, and had constrained him against his will to act 
on their policy, both to the ruin of the Phokians and to the 
offence of Athens. 1 And we cannot doubt that the restoration 
of the prisoners taken at Olynthus, which must soon have 
occurred, diffused a lively satisfaction at Athens, and tended 
for the time to countervail the mortifying public results of her 
recent policy. 

Master as he now was of Phokis, at the head of an irresist¬ 
ible force of Macedonians and Thebans, Philip restored the 
Delphian temple to its inhabitants, and convoked anew the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, which had not met since the seizure 
of the temple by Philomelus. The Amphiktyons reassembled 
under feelings of vindictive antipathy against the Phokians, and 
of unqualified devotion to Philip. Their first vote was to 
dispossess the Phokians of their place in the assembly as one 
of the twelve ancient Amphiktyonic races, and to confer upon 
Philip the place and two votes (each of the twelve races had 
two votes) thus left vacant All the rights to which the 
Phokians laid claim over the Delphian temple were formally 
cancelled. All the towns in Phokis, twenty-two in number, 
were dismantled and broken up into villages. Abse alone was 
spared; being preserved by its ancient and oracular temple of 
Apollo, and by the fact that its inhabitants had taken no part in 
the spoliation of Delphi. 2 No village was allowed to contain 
more than fifty houses, nor to be nearer to another than a 
minimum distance of one furlong. Under such restrictiozi, the 
Phokians were still allowed to possess and cultivate their 
territory, with the exception of a certain portion of the frontier 
transferred to the Thebans; 3 but they were required to pay to 
the Delphian temple an annual tribute of fifty talents, until the 
wealth taken away should have been made good. The horses 
of the Phokians were directed to be sold ; their arms were to 
be cast down the precipices of Parnassus, or burnt. Such 
Phokians as had participated individually in the spoliation, 

1 Demosth. De Pace, p. 62 ; Philippic ii, p. 69. 

fl Pnusanias, x. 3, 2. 

3 This transfer to the Thebans is not mentioned by Diodorus, but seems 
contained in the words of Demosthenes (Fals, Leg* p. 385 )—tt?* r 5 >v 
x&P as ftofaovrcu : compare p. 380. 
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were proclaimed accursed, and rendered liable to arrest 
wherever they were found. 1 * 

By the same Amphiktyonic assembly, further, the Laccdre- 
monians, as having been allies of the Phokians, were dis¬ 
possessed of their franchise, that is, of their right to concur 
in the Amphiktyonic suffrage of the Dorian nation. This 
vote probably emanated from the political antipathies of the 
Argcians and Messenians. 3 

The sentence, rigorous as it is, pronounced by the Amphi- 
ktyons against the Phokians, was merciful as compared with 
some of the propositions made in the assembly. The CEheans 
went so far as to propose, that all the Phokians of military age 
should be cast down the precipice; and A£schin6s takes credit 
to himself for having induced the assembly to hear their 
defence, and thereby preserved their lives. 3 But though the 
terms of the sentence may have been thus softened, we may be 
sure that the execution of it by Thebans, Thessalians, and 
other foreigners quartered on the country—all bitter enemies 
of the Phokiau name, and giving vent to their antipathies under 
the mask of pious indignation against sacrilege—went far 
beyond the literal terms in active cruelty. That the Phokians 
were stripped and slain 4 * —that children were torn from their 
parents, wives from their husbands, and the images of the gods 
from their temples—that Philip took for himself the lion’s share 
of the plunder and moveable property—all these are facts 
naturally to be expected, as incidental to the violent measure of 
breaking up the cities and scattering the inhabitants. Of those, 
however, who had taken known part in the spoliation of the 
temple, the greater number went into exile with Phalcekus; and 
not they alone, but even all such of the moderate and meritori¬ 
ous citizens as could find means to emigrate. 6 Many of them 

1 Diodor. xvi. 60; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 3S5. ‘6\av tuv retx&v Kal 

r&v icihGtav & ualpitfts. Demosthenes causes this severe sentence of the 
Amphiktyonic council to be read to the Dikastery (DemosLh. Fals. Leg. p. 
361). Unfortunately it has not been preserved. 

3 Fnusanias, x. 8, 2. 

3 yEschinSs, Fals. Leg. p, 47, c. 44. 

4 Justin, viii. 5. “Victi igitur necessitate, paetd salute se dediderunt. 
Sed pactio ejus fidei fuit, cujus anlea fuerat deprecali belli promissio, Igitur 
csecluntur passim rnpiuntutque : non liberi parentibus, non conjuges murids, 
non deorum simulacra templis suis relinquuntur. Unum tantum miseris 
solatium fuit, quod cum Philippus portione praedas socios fraudasset, nihil 
rerum sun.rum upud inimicos viderunt." 

Compare Demosthen, Fals. Leg. p. 366, 

6 .dEschinGs, Fals. Leg. p. 47, c. 44; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 366; 
Demosthcn, De Pace, p. 61. on robs 4>a)tceaw tjwyafias trctifojuw, &c. 
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obtained shelter at Athens. The poorer Phokians remained at 
home by necessity. But such was the destruction inflicted by 
the conquerors, that even two or three years afterwards, when 
Demosthenes and other Athenian envoys passed through the 
country in their way to the Amphiktyonic meeting at Delphi, 
they saw nothing but evidences of misery; old men, women, 
and little children, without adults—ruined houses, impoverished 
villages, half-cultivated fields. 1 Well might Demosthenes say 
that events more terrific and momentous had never occurred in 
the Grecian world, either in his own time or in that of his 
predecessors. 2 

It was but two years since the conquest and ruin of Olynthus, 
and of thirty-two Chalkidic Grecian cities besides, had spread 
abroad everywhere the terrors and majesty of Philip's name. 
But he was now exalted to a still higher pinnacle, by the 
destruction of the Phokians, the capture of Thermopylae, and 
the sight of a permanent Macedonian garrison, occupying from 
henceforward Nikcca and other places commanding the pass. 8 
He was extolled as restorer of the Amphiktyonic assembly, 
and as avenging champion of the Delphian god, against the 
sacrilegious Phokians. That he should have acquired posses¬ 
sion of an unassailable pass, dismissed the formidable force of 
PJialmkus, and become master of the twenty-two Phokian cities, 
all without striking a blow—was accounted the most wonderful 
of all his exploits. It strengthened more than ever the prestige 
of his constant good fortune. Having been now, by the vote 
of the Amphiktyons, invested with the right of Amphiktyonic 
suffrage previously exercised by the Phokians, he acquired a 
new Hellenic rank, with increased facilities for encroachment 
and predominance in Hellenic affairs. Moreover, in the month 
of August 346 B.c., about two months after the surrender of 
Phokis to Philip, the season recurring for celebrating the great 
Pythian festival, after the usual interval of four years, the 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 361. Btajiia 5 ettfbv ical i\eew6it' tire yap yvv 
4iropev6pe0a «is Ae\tpobs todyitys %p &p$y tj/mv irdvra ravra t ohetas 

Karto-ictzfjifxtms, retxv TreprppT}/jL4m t x^P ap **5 yuvata 5e 

ko 1 waiSdpLa d\lya ital Trpev&vras d,v6pt&irovs oi/crpoiis. oiJ 5 * eh tfuwur* 
KecBai r$ k6yq> r&u itcet kukovv vvp tiurwv. 

As this oration was delivered in 343-342 B.C., the adverb of time vDvmay 
be reasonably referred to the early pail of that year, and the journey to 
Delphi was perhaps undertaken for the spring meeting of the Amphiktyonic 
council of that year; beLween two and three yeais after the destruction of 
the Pholcians by Philip. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p, 361. 

B Demosth. ad -Philipp, Epistolam, p. 153, Nfaaiaj' phit 
KurixWi &c, 
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Amphiktyons conferred upon Philip the signal honour of 
nominating him president to celebrate this festival, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Thebans and Thessalians; 1 an honorary pre¬ 
eminence, which ranked among the loftiest aspirations of 
ambitious Grecian despots, and which Jason of Pheras had 
prepared to appropriate for himself twenty-four years before, 
at the moment when he was assassinated. 2 It was in vain that 
the Athenians, mortified and indignant at the unexpected 
prostration of their hopes and the utter ruin of their allies, 
refused to send deputies to the Amphiktyons—affected even to 
disregard the assembly as irregular—and refrained from de¬ 
spatching their sacred legation as usual, to sacrifice at the 
Pythian festival. 8 The Amphiktyonic vote did not the less 
pass; without the concurrence, indeed, either of Athens or of 
Sparta, yet with the hearty support not only of Thebans and 
Thessalians, but also of Argeians, Messenians, Arcadians, and 
all those who counted upon Philip as a probable auxiliary 
against their dangerous Spartan neighbour.* 1 And when envoys 
from Philip and from the Thessalians arrived at Athens, notify¬ 
ing that he had been invested with the Amphiktyonic suffrage, 
and inviting the concurrence of Athens in his reception, 
prudential considerations obliged the Athenians, though against 
their feelings, to pass a vote of concurrence. Even Demo¬ 
sthenes was afraid to break the recent peace, however inglorious, 
and to draw upon Athens a general Amphiktyonic war, headed 
by the king of Macedon. 5 

1 Diodor. xvi. 60. riQivai k«1 rbv by urn r&v XlvQiuv ftthtinrov fierit 
Bomt&u Kal ®erra\&v t Bicb Koptvflfovs fioretrx^^vat ro7s &wtcGvo't rijs 
rB Qeiov napnvafilas. 

The reason here assigned by Diodorus, why the Amphiktyons placed the 
celebration of the Pythian festival in the hands of Philip cannot be under¬ 
stood. It may be true, ns matter of fact, that the Corinthians had allied 
themselves with the Phokians during the Sacred War—though there is no 
other evidence of the fact except this passage. But the Corinthians were 
never invested with any authoritative character in reference to the Pythian 
festival. They were the recognised presidents of the Isthmian festival. I 
cannot but think that Diodorus has been misled by a confusion of these 
two festivals one with the other. 

c Xenoph. tie lien. vi. 

8 Demosth. Pals. Leg. p. 380-39S. our a $€»/& icat <rx£rAia jjyovfiivcw 
robs raKatir&povs ird<rx^ iV 4v«cAu, c&trre /rrjre robs 4 k tt )s fiavKris Ompovs 
pdire robs Oeo'/uoOeras eh r a TlbQta ir4/iif/at, aAA* tLiraffrrjvat rtfs 7tb rptnv 
Qeccpias, &c. Demosth. De Pace, p. 60. roiis'tfvve\ 7 j\vO 6 ras rovrovs 
teal (pdfficovras ' K flip utr vovas &c. 

4 Demosth. Fnls. Leg. p. 6r ; Philippic ii. pp. 68, 69. 

6 Demosth. De Pace, p. 60-63 ; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 375. In the 
latter possnge, p. 375, Demosthenes accuses /Kschinfis of having been the 
only orator in the city who spoke in favour of the proposition, there beim* 
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Here then was a momentous political change doubly fatal 
to the Hellenic world : fust, in the new position of Philip both 
as master of the keys of Greece and as recognised Amphikty- 
onic leader, with means of direct access and influence even on 
the inmost cities of Peloponnesus; next, in the lowered banner 
and uncovered frontier of Athens, disgraced by the betrayal 
both of her Phokian allies and of the general safety of Greece, 
and recompensed only in so far as she regained her captives. 

How came the Athenians to sanction a peace at once dis¬ 
honourable and ruinous, yielding to Philip that important 
pass, the common rampart of Attica and of Southern Greece, 
which he could never have carried in war at the point of the 
sword? Doubtless the explanation of this proceeding is to 
be found, partly, in the general state of the Athenian mind ; 
repugnance to military cost and effort— sickness and shame at 
their past war with Philip—alarm from the prodigious success 
of his arms—and pressing anxiety Lo recover the captives taken 
at Olynthus. But the feelings here noticed, powerful as they 
were, would not have ended in such a peace, had they not 
been seconded by the deliberate dishonesty of /Eschines and a 
majority of his colleagues, who deceived their countrymen with 
a tissue of false assurances as to the purposes of Philip, and 
delayed their proceedings on the second embassy in such 
manner that he was actually at Thermopylae before the real 
danger of the pass was known at Athens. 

Making all just allowance for mistrust of Demosthenes as a 
witness, there appeals in the admissions of JEschines himself 
sufficient evidence of corruption. His reply to Demosthenes, 
though successfully meeting some collateral aggravations, 
seldom touches, and never repels, the main articles of im¬ 
peachment against himself. The dilatory measures of the 
second embassy—the postponement of the oath-taking until 
Philip was within three days’ march of Thermopylae—'the keep¬ 
ing back of information about the danger of that pass, until 
the Athenians were left without leisure for deliberating on the 
conjuncture—all these grave charges remain without denial or 
justification. The refusal to depart at once on the second 
embassy, and to go straight to Philip in Thrace for the pro¬ 
tection of KorsobleptSs, is indeed explained, but in a manner 
a strong feeling in the assembly and in the people against it, DemosLhenes 
must have forgotten, or did not wish to remember, his own harangue Do 
Pace, delivered three years before. In spite of the repugnance of the 
people, very easy to understand, I conclude that the decree must have 
parsed; since, if it had been rejected, consequences must have aiisen 
which would have come to our knowledge. 

VOI.. 


0 
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which makes the case rather worse than better. And the 
gravest matter of all—the false assurances given to the Athenian 
public respecting Philip's purposes—are plainly admitted by 
/Eschines. 1 

In regard to these public assurances given by ^Eschines 
about Philip’s intentions, corrupt mendacity appears to me the 
only supposition admissible. There is nothing, even in his 
own account, to explain how he came to be beguiled into such 
flagrant misjudgement; while the hypothesis of honest error is 
yet further refuted by his own subsequent conduct. “ If (argues 
Demosthenes) /Eschines had been sincerely misled by Philip, 
so as to pledge his own veracity and character to the truth 
of positive assurances given publicly before his countrymen, 
respecting Philip’s designs—then on finding that the result 
belied him, and that he had fatally misled those whoin he 
undertook to guide, he would be smitten with compunction, 
and would in particular abominate the name of Philip as one 
who had disgraced him and made him an unconscious instru¬ 
ment of treachery. But the fact has been totally otherwise; 
immediately after the peace, ^Eschines visited Philip to share 
his triumph, and has been ever since his avowed partisan and 
advocate,” 2 Such conduct is inconsistent with the supposition 
of honest mistake, and goes to prove—what the proceedings 
'of the second embassy all bear out—that ^Eschines was the 
hired agent of Philip for deliberately deceiving his countrymen 
with gross falsehood. Even as reported by himself, the language 
of ^Eschines betokens his ready surrender of Grecian freedom, 
and his recognition of Philip as a master; for he gives not only 
his consent, but his approbation, to the entry of Philip within 
Thermopylae, 3 only exhorting him, when he comes there, to 

1 yEscllinSs, FaK Leg. p. 43, C. 37. Tovto oiiic a.irayyei\at f a.\\' 
fifioa'xso'deu ft4 

Compare p. 43, c. 36 i p. 4 - 6 , c. 41; p. $2, c. 54—also p. 31-41—also 
the speech against Ktesiphon, p, 65, c. 30. < 5 >s rAx^ra HuXwJ' 

4>t\nnros 7r apTj\Q$ Kai t«s fiev iv $<Mtcd<ri irtReis 7rapa5<j£&>r avatrrdrous 
4iroh)<re t &c, 

a Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 373, 374. 1 translate the substance of the 

argument, not the words. 

* jEschintR Fals. Leg. p. 43, c. 36, In rebutting the charge against 
him of having betrayed the Fhokinus to Philip, HischinGs (Fals. Leg. pp. 
46, 47) dwells upon the circumstance, that none of the Phoktan exiles ap¬ 
peared to assist in the accusation, and that some three or four Phokians and 
Boeotians (whom he calls by name) were ready to appear as witnesses in his 
favour. 

The reason why none of them appeared against him appears to me suffi¬ 
ciently explained by Demosthenes. The Phokians were in a state far too 
prostrate and terror-stricken to incur new enmities, or to come forward as 
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act against Thebes and in defence of the Boeotian cities. This, 
in an Athenian envoy, argues a blindness little short of treason. 
The irreparable misfortune, both for Athens and for free Greece 
generally, was to bring Philip within Thermopylae, with power 
sufficient to put down Thebes and reconstitute Bccotia—even 
if it could have been made sure that such would be the first 
employment of his power. The same negotiator, who had 
begun his mission by the preposterous flourish of calling upon 
Philip to give up Amphipolis, ended by Lreacherously handing 
over to him a new conquest which he could not otherwise have 
acquired. Thermopylae, betrayed once boiore by Epliialtcs 
the Malian to Xerxes, was now betrayed a second time by 
the Athenian envoys to an extra-Hellenic power yet more 
formidable. 

The ruinous peace of 346 b.c. was thus brought upon Athens 
not simply by mistaken impulses of her own, but also by the 
corruption of ^schines and the major part of her envoys. 
Demosthenes had certainly no hand in the result. He stood 
in decided opposition to the majority of the envoys] a fact 
manifest as well from his own assurances, as from the com¬ 
plaints vented against him, as a colleague insupportably 
troublesome, by iEschinfcs. Demosthenes affirms too, that 
after fruitless opposition to the policy of the majority, he tried 
to make known their misconduct to his countrymen at home 
bath by personal return and by letter; and that in both 
cases his attempts were frustrated. Whether he did all that he 
could towards this object, cannot be determined; but we find 
110 proof of any shortcoming. The only point upon which 
Demosthenes appears open to censure, is, on his omission to 
protest emphatically during the debates of the month Elaphc- 
bolion at Athens, when the Phokians were first practically 
excluded from the treaty. I discover no other fault established 
on probable grounds against him, amidst the multifarious 
accusations, chiefly personal and foreign to the main issue, 
preferred by his opponent. 

accusers of one of the Athenian partisans of Philip, whose soldiers were in 
possession of their country. 

The reason why some of them appeared in his favour is also explained 
hy yEschinOs himself, when he states that he had pleaded for them before 
the Amphiktyonic assembly, and had obtained for them a mitigation of that 
extreme penalty which their most violent enemies urged against them. To 
captives at the mercy of their opponents, such an interference might well 
appear deserving of gratitude ; quite apart from the question, how far 
Aischinis as envoy, by his previous communications to the Athenian 
people, had contributed to betray Thermopylae and the Phokians to Philip. 
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Respecting Philokrates—the actual mover, in the Athenian 
assembly, of all the important resolutions tending to bring 
about this peace—we learn, that being impeached by Hype- 
rides 1 not long afterwards, he retired from Athens without 
standing trial, and was condemned in his absence. Both he 
and ^Eschines (so Demosthenes asserts) had received from 
Philip bribes and grants out of the spoils of Olynthus; and 
Philokrates, especially, displayed his newly-acquired wealth at 
Athens with impudent ostentation. 2 These are allegations in 
themselves probable, though coming from a political rival. 
The peace, having disappointed every one’s hopes, came 
speedily to be regarded with shame and regret, of which Philo¬ 
krates bore the brunt as its chief author. Both ^ischines and 
Demosthenes sought to cast upon each other the imputation 
of confederacy with Philokrates. 

The pious feeling of Diodorus leads him to describe, with 
peculiar seriousness, the divine judgements which fell on all 
those concerned in despoiling the Delphian temple. Phaloekus, 
with his mercenaries out of Phokis, retired first into Pelopon¬ 
nesus ; from thence seeking to cross to Tarentum, he was 
forced back when actually on shipboard by a mutiny of his 
soldiers, and passed into Krete. Here he took service with 
the inhabitants of Knossus against those of Lyktus. Over the 
latter he gained a victory, and their city was only rescued from 
him by the unexpected arrival of the Spartan king Archidamus. 
That prince, recently the auxiliary of Phalaekus in Phokis, was 
now on his way across the sea towards Tarentum, near which 
city he was slain a few years afterwards. Phalfekus, repulsed 
from Lyktus, next laid siege to Kydonia, and was bringing up 
engines to batter the walls, when a storm of thunder and 
lightning arose, so violent that his engines 14 were burnt by the 
divine fire,” 3 and he himself with several soldiers perished in 
trying to extinguish the flames. His remaining army passed 
into Peloponnesus, where they embraced the cause of some 

1 Pemosth. Pals. Leg. p. 376. This impeachment is alluded to by 

HyperidGs himself in his oration in defence of Euxcnippus, recently dis¬ 
covered in an Egyptian papyrus, and edited by Mr. Churchill Babington, 
along with fragments from another oration of Hyperidfis (Cambridge, 1853, 
p. 13). HyperidSs takes some credit to himself for having made his accus¬ 
ation very special. Having set forth the express words of the decree pro¬ 
posed and carried in the public assembly by Philokratfis, he denounces the 
decree as mischievous to the people, and the proposer as having been 
bribed. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp.j7S, 376 , 377, 3Sfi. 

3 Piodor. xvi. 63. faro rod Qelou irvpbs /cct're^A.evfajtfai/, &c. 
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Eleian exiles against the government of Elis; but were van¬ 
quished, compelled to surrender, and either sold into slavery 
or put to death. 1 Even the wives of the Phokian leaders, who 
had adorned themselves with some of the sacred donatives out 
of the Delphian temple, were visited with the like extremity of 
suffering. And while the gods dealt thus rigorously with the 
authors of the sacrilege, they exhibited favour no less manifest 
towards their champion Philip, whom they exalted more and 
more towards the pinnacle of honour and dominion. 3 


CPI AFTER XC 

FROM THE PEACE OF 346 U.C., TO THE RATTLE OF CHA 3 RONEIA 
AND THE DEATH OF PHILIP 

I have described in my last chapter the conclusion of the 
Sacred War, and the rc-establishment of the Amphiktyonic 
assembly by Philip; together with the dishonourable peace of 
346 B.C., whereby Athens, after a war, feeble in management 
and inglorious in result, was betrayed by the treachery of her 
own envoys into the abandonment of the pass of Thermopylae 
—a new sacrifice, not required by her actual position, and more 
fatal to her future security than any of the previous losses. 
This important pass, the key of Greece, had now come into 
possession of Philip, who occupied it, together with the Phokian 
territory, by a permanent garrison of his own troops, 8 The 
Amphiktyonic assembly had become an instrument for his 
exaltation. Both Thebans and Thessalians were devoted to 
his interest; rejoicing in the ruin of their common enemies 
the Phokians, without reflecting on the more formidable power 
now established on their frontiers. Though the power of 
Thebes had been positively increased by regaining Orchomenus 
and Koroneia, yet, comparatively speaking, the new position of 
Philip brought upon her, as well as upon Athens and the rest 
of Greece, a degradation and extraneous mastery such as had 
never before been endured. 4 

1 Diodor. xvi. 6r, 62, 63. 

a Diodor, xvi, 64; Justin, viii. 2. “Dignum ilaque qui a Diis proximus 
habeatur, per quem Deorum majestas vindicata sit.” 

Some of these mercenaries, however, who had been employed in Phokis, 
perished in Sicily in the service of Timoleon—as has been already related. 

3 Demosth. Philipp, iii. p. 119, 

4 Demosth, De Pace, p. 02. vvv\ S\ vpbs rh tV x^P av 

/tlirtfai, KdWi<rra niwpaKTaif Tfpbs 5 e /cal ccla'Xto'Ta, &c. 
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This new position of Philip, as champion of the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, and within the line of common Grecian defence, was 
profoundly felt by Demosthenes. A short time after the sur¬ 
render of Thermopylic, when the Thessalian and Macedonian 
envoys had arrived at Athens, announcing the recent deter¬ 
mination of the Amphiktyons to confer upon Philip the place 
in that assembly from whence the Phokians had been just 
expelled, concurrence of Athens in this vote was invited; but 
the Athenians, mortified and exasperated at the recent turn 
of events, were hardly disposed to acquiesce. Here we find 
Demosthenes taking the cautious side, and strongly advising 
compliance. He insists upon the necessity of refraining from 
any measure calculated to break the existing peace, however 
deplorable may have been iLs conditions; and of giving no 
pretence to the Amphiktyons for voting conjoint war against 
Athens, to be executed by Philip. 1 These recommendations, 
prudent under the circumstances, prove that Demosthenes, 
though dissatisfied with the peace, was anxious to keep it now 
that it was made; and that if he afterwards came to renew his 
exhortations to war, this was owing to new encroachments and 
more menacing attitude on the part of Philip. 

We have other evidences, besides the Demosthenic speech 
just cited, to attest the effect of Philip’s new position on the 
Grecian mind. Shortly after the peace, and before the break¬ 
ing up of the Phokian towns into villages had been fully carried 
into detail, Isokratcs published his letter addressed to Philip— 
the Oratio ad Philippum. The purpose of this letter is, to 
invite Philip to reconcile the four great cities of Greece— 
Sparta, Athens, Thebes, and Argos; to put himself at the head 
of their united force, as well as of Greece generally; and to 
invade Asia, for the purpose of overthrowing the Persian 
empire, of liberating the Asiatic Greeks, and of providing new 
homes for the unsettled wanderers in Greece. The remarkable 
point here is, that Isokrates puts the Hellenic world under 
subordination and pupilage to Philip, renouncing all idea of 
it as a self-sustaining and self-regulating system. He extols 
Philip’s exploits, good fortune, and power, above all historical 
parallels—treats him unequivocally as the chief of Greece— 
and only exhorts him to make as good use of his power, as his 
ancestor Heralries had made in early times. 2 Ho recommends 
him, by impaitial and conciliatory behaviour towards all, to 
acquire for himself the same devoted esteem among the Greeks 

1 Demosth. De Pace, pp. 6o, 6l. 

2 IsokratSs, Or, v. ad Philipp, s. 128-135. 
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as that which now prevailed among his own Macedonian 
officers—or as that which existed among the Lacedaemonians 
towards the Spartan kings. 1 2 Great and melancholy indeed is 
the change which had come over the old age of Isokiates, 
since he published the Panegyrical Oration (380 ti.c. —thiity- 
four years before), wherein he invokes a united Pan-Hellenic 
expedition against Asia, under the joint guidance of the tsvo 
Hellenic chiefs by land and sea—Sparta and Athens; and 
wherein I10 indignantly denounces Sparta for having, at the 
peace of Antalkidas, introduced for her own purposes a Persian 
rescript to impose laws on the Grecian world. The prostration 
of Grecian dignity, serious as it was, involved in the peace of 
Antalkidas, was far less disgraceful than that recommended by 
lsokrates towards Philip—himself indeed personally of Hellenic 
parentage, but a Macedonian or barbarian (as Demosthenes a 
terms him) by power and position. As iEschinGs, when em¬ 
ployed in embassy from Athens to Philip, thought that his 
principal duty consisted in trying to persuade him by eloquence 
to restore Amphipolis to Athens, and put down Thebes—so 
lsokrates relies upon his skilful pen to dispose the new chief 
to a good use of impetial power—to make him protector of 
Greece, and conqueror of Asia. If copious and elegant flattery 
could work such a miracle, lsokrates might hope for success. 
But it is painful to note the increasing subservience, on the 
part of estimable; Athenian freemen like lsokrates, to a foreign 
potentate; and the declining sentiment of Hellenic independ¬ 
ence and dignity, conspicuous after the peace of 346 n.c. in 
reference to Philip. 

From lsokrates as well as from Demosthenes, wc thus obtain 
evidence of the imposing and intimidating effect of Philip's 
name in Greece after the peace of 346 &c. Ochus, the Persian 
king, was at this time embarrassed by unsubdued revolt among 
his subjects; which lsokrates urges as one motive for Philip 
to attack him. Not only Egypt, but also Phenicia and Cyprus, 
were in revolt against the Persian king. One expedition (if 
not two) on a large scale, undertaken by him for the purpose 
of reconquering Egypt, had been disgracefully repulsed, in 
consequence of the ability of the generals (Diophanlus an 
Athenian and Lamius a Spartan) who commanded the Grecian 

1 Isokral. Or. v. ad Philipp, s. 91. Brap ovrot SiaOjji robs t, EK\T)va$ J factnep 
6p2s Aa fcebatfiovtovs re irpbs robs £a vrQv j3curt\4as fxopras, Tol/y S’ tratpovs 
robs (robs irpbs tfe Btatcet/Awovs. v Etm 5* oh xa\evbv rvx&v rovrw, $v 
t decays itowbs fLiracri yep Mai f &C. 

2 Demoslh. Philipp, iii. p. nS. 
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mercenaries in the service of the Egyptian prince Nektanebus. 3 
About the time of the peace of 346 n.c. in Greece, however, 
Ochus appears to have renewed with better success his attack 
on Cyprus, Phcnicia, and Egypt. To reconquer Cyprus, he 
put in requisition the force of the Karian prince Idricus (brother 
and successor of Mausolus and Artemisia), at this time not 
only the most powerful prince in Asia Minor, but also master 
of the Grecian islands Chios, Kos, and Rhodes, probably by 
means of an internal oligarchy in each, who ruled in his interest 
and through his soldiers. 2 Idrieus sent to Cyprus a force of 
40 triremes and 8000 mercenary troops, under the command 
of the Athenian Phokion and of Evagoras, an exiled member 
of the dynasty reigning at Salamis in the island. After a long 
siege of Salamis itself, which was held against the Persian king 
by Protagoras, probably another member of the same dynasty 
•—and after extensive operations throughout the rest of this 
rich island, affording copious plunder to the soldiers, so as to 
attract numerous volunteers from the mainland—all Cyprus 
was again brought under the Persian authority. 8 

The Phenieians had revolted from Ochus at the same time 
as the Cypriots, and in concert with Nektanebus prince of 
Egypt, from whom they received a reinforcement of 4000 
Greek mercenaries under Mentor the Rhodian. Of the three 
great Phenician cities, Sidon, Tyre, and Arad us—each a 
separate political community, but administering their common 
affairs at a joint town called Tripolis, composed of three 
separate walled circuits, a furlong apart from each other—Sidon 
was at once the oldest, the richest, and the greatest sufferer 
from Persian oppression. Hence the Sidonian population, with 

1 Isokrat£s, Or. v. Philipp, s. It8 ; Diodor. xv. 40, 44, 4S. Dindoum 
alludes three several times to this repulse of Ochus from Egypt. Compare 
Demosth. De Rhod. Libert, p. 193. 

Trogus mentions three different expeditions of Ochus againsL Egypt 
(Argument, ad Justin, lib. x.), 

a IsolcratCs, Or. v. Philipp, s. I02, ’iBpieft ye tIv ebiropdraTov ruu vvv 
7 repl r^v etpop, See. 

Demosth. De Pace, p. 63, fifths he iwftev — na\ rhv Kupa ras rytruv? 
tcarahafiMveiv, Xlov ica\ K 5>v «ol , P<$Soi', &c. An oiulion delivered in the 
latter half of 346 n.c, after the peace. 

Compare Demosth. De Rhod. Libertat. p. T2i, an oration foui years 
earlier, 

3 Diodor. xvi. 42-46. In the Inscription No. 87 of Roeckh’s Corpus 
Inscriptt., we find a decree passed by the Athenians iccognising friendship 
and hospitality with the Sidonian prince Stialo—from whom they seem 
to have received a donation of ten talents. The note of date in this decree 
is not preserved; but M. Roeckh conceives it to date between Olympiad 
ior-104. 
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their prince Tennos, stood foremost in the revolt against Oclius, 
employing their great wealth in hiring soldiers, preparing arms, 
and accumulating every means of defence. In the first out¬ 
break they expelled the Persian gunison, seized and punished 
some of the principal officers, and destroyed the adjoining 
palace and park reserved for the satrap or king. Having 
further defeated the neighbouring satraps of FCilikia and Syria, 
they strengthened the defences of the city by triple ditches, 
heightened walls, and a fleet of ioo triremes and quinqueremes. 
Incensed at these proceedings, Oclius marched with an immense 
force from Babylon. But his means of corruption served him 
better than his arms. The Sidonian prince Tenues, in com¬ 
bination with Mentor, entered into private bargain with him, 
betrayed to him first one hundred of the principal citizens, and 
next placed the Persian army in possession of the city-walls. 
Oclius, having slain the hundred citizens surrendered to him, 
together with live hundred more who canle to him with boughs 
of supplication, intimated his purpose of taking signal revenge 
on the Sidonians generally; who took the desperate resolution, 
first of burning their fleet that no one might escape—next, of 
shutting themselves up with their families, and setting fire each 
man to his own house. In this deplorable conflagration 40,000 
persons arc said to have perished; and such was the wealth 
destroyed, that the privilege of searching the ruins was 
purchased for a large sum of money. Instead of rewarding 
the traitor Tonnes, Ochus concluded the tragedy by putting 
him to death. 1 

Flushed with this unexpected success, Ochus marched with 
an immense force against Egypt. He had in his army 10,000 
Greeks; Cooo by requisition from the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor; 3000 by request from Argos ; and 100 o from Thebes. 2 3 
To Athens and Sparta, he had sent a like request, but had 
received from both a courteous refusal. His army, Greek and 
Asiatic, the largest which Persia had sent forth for many years, 
was distributed into three divisions, each commanded by one 
Greek and one Persian general ; one of the three divisions was 
confided to Mentor and the eunuch Bag6as, the two ablest 
servants of the Persian king. The Egyptian prince Nektanebus, 
having been long aware of the intending attack, had also 
assembled a numerous force; no less than 20,000 mercenary 
Greeks, with a far larger body of Egyptians and Libyans. He 

1 Diodor. xvi. 42, 43, 45. " Oeeisis optimafcibus Sidona cepit Ochus " 

(Trogus, Argum. ad Justin* lib. x.). 

3 Diodor, xvi, 47; Isolcratds, Or. xil. Panalhenaic. s, 17X, 


o * 
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had also taken special care to put the eastern branch of the 
Nile, with the fortress of Pelusium at its mouth, in a full state 
of defence. But these ample means of defence were rendered 
unavailing, partly by his own unskilfulness and incompetence, 
partly by the ability and cunning of Mentor and Bagoas. 
Nektanebus was obliged to retire into Ethiopia; all Egypt fell 
with liitle resistance into the hands of the Persians; the fortified 
places capitulated—the temples were pillaged, with an immense 
booty to the victors—and even the sacred archives of the 
temples were carried off, to be afterwards resold to the priests 
for an additional sum of money. The wealthy territory of 
Egypt again became a Persian province, under the satrap 
Pherendatiis; while Ochus returned to Babylon, with a large 
increase both of dominion and of reputation. The Greek 
mercenaries were dismissed to return home, with an ample 
harvest both of pay and plunder. 1 They constituted in fact the 
principal element of force on both sides; some Greeks enabled 
the Persian king to subdue revolters, 2 while others lent their 
strength to the revolters against him. 

By this re-conquest of Phenicia and Egypt, Ochus relieved 
himself from that contempt into which he had fallen through 
the failure of his former expedition, 3 and even exalted the 

1 Diodor. xvi. 47 - 51 . Ley, Fata et Conditio ^Egypti sub Regno 
Persarum, pp. 25, 26. 

® Iscjkratcs, Or. iv. Philipp, s. 149. ical rubs &<pt(rrajn 4 vov$ tTjs apxvs T *b 
8 a,<n\ 4 (M>s <rvyicara(rTpc({t 6 i±e 6 a f &c. 

8 Isokratcb, Oi. iv. Philipp, s. 117, 121, 160. Diodorus places the suc¬ 
cessful expeditions of Ochus against Phenicia and Egypt during the three 
years between 351-34S H.C. {Diodor, xvi, 40-53). In my judgement, they 
were not executed until after the conclusion of the peace between Philip 
and Athens in March 34G n.c. ; they were piobably brought to a close in 
the two summers of 346->345 B.c, The Discourse or Letter of Isok rates to 
Philip appears better evidence on this point of chronology, than the asser¬ 
tion of Diodoius. The Discourse of Isoktates was published shortly after 
the peace of March 346 u.C., and addressed to a prince perfectly well 
informed of all the public events of his Lime. One of the main ai gum cuts 
used by Isokrates to induce Philip to attack the Persian empire, is the 
weakness of Ochus in consequence of Egypt and Phenicia being still in 
revolt and unsubdued—and the contempt into which Ochus had fallen from 
having tried to reconquer Egypt and having been ignominiously repulsed— 
&ir7}\0i*v 4tcet0ev (Ochus) ov pdvov i)*rnj0els uAAa/ml ftaTayeAcwOe/y, feed 5 <f£ay 
otf*re fia<ri\e6etv otfre ffrpwrr)y<;Tp e?vat (s. IlS) . . . . qvt« cr</>d 5 fn* 

fi€fxi<n}/x4vos ical izarair^poprjpLhos &<p* airdvrotv d>s ouSely ic&irore ru>v 
fiacrtKevtrdvrwv (s. 160). 

The reconquest of Egypt by Ochus, with an immense army and a large 
number of Greeks engaged on boLli sides, must have been one of the most 
impressive events of the age. Diodorus may perhaps have confounded the 
date of the first expedition, wherein Ochus failed, with that of the second, 
\vhorpin h* 
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Persian empire in force and credit to a point nearly as high as 
it had ever occupied before. The Rhodian Mentor, and the 
Persian Bagoas, both of whom had distinguished themselves in 
the Egyptian campaign, became from this time among his most 
effective officers. Bagoas accompanied Ochus into the interior 
provinces, retaining his full confidence; while Mentor, re¬ 
warded with a sum of ioo talents, and loaded with Egyptian 
plunder, was invested with the satrapy of the Asiatic seaboard. 1 
He here got together a considerable body of Greek mercenaries, 
with whom he rendered signal service to the Persian king. 
Though the whole coast was understood to belong to the 
Persian empire, yet there were many separate strong towns and 
positions held by chiefs who had their own military force; 
neither paying tribute nor obeying orders. Among these 
chiefs, one of the most conspicuous was Hermeias, who re¬ 
sided in the stronghold of Atarneus (on the mainland opposite 
to Lesbos), but had in pay many troops and kept garrisons 
in many neighbouring places. Though partially disabled by 
accidental injury in childhood, 2 Hermeias was a nun of 
singular energy and ability, and had conquered for himself this 
dominion. But what has contributed most to his celebrity, is, 
that he was the attached friend and admirer of Aristotle; who 
passed three years with him at Atarneus, after the death of 
Plato in 348-347 U.C.— and who has commemorated his merits 
in a noble ode. By treachery and false promises, Mentor 
seduced Hermeias into an interview, seized his person, and 
employed his signot-ring to send counterfeit orders whereby he 
became master of Atarneus and all the remaining places held 
by Hermeias. Thus, by successful perfidy, Mentor reduced 
the most vigorous of the independent chiefs on the Asiatic 
coast; after which, by successive conquests of the same kind, 
he at length brought the whole coast effectively under Persian 
dominion. 8 

1 Diodor. xvi. 50-52, 

s .Strabo, xiv. p. 610. SiucTrk v. Aristolclis— 0 \tfi(as 4 k ir atS<fe. 

B Diodorus places the appointment *of Mentor to the satrapy of the 
Asiatic coast, and his seizure of Hermeias, in Olymp, 107, 4 (349-348 B.C. ), 
immediately after the successful invasion of Egypt. 

But this date cannot be correct, since Aristotle visited Hermeias at 
Atarneus after the death of Plato, and passed three years with him—from 
the nrchonship of Tlieopliilus (348-347 B.C. Olymp. 108, 1), in which year 
Plato died—to the archonship of Eubulus (345-344 B,c. Olymp. 108, 4) 
(Vita Aris»olelis ap. Dionys, Ha). Epi.sk ad Ammreum, a 5; Scriptt. 
Biogmphici, p. 397, ed. Westermann); Diogcn, Lacrt, v. 7. 

Here is another reason confirming the remark made in my former note, 
that Diodorus has placed the conquest of JErypfc by Ochus three or four 
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The peace between Philip and the Athenians lasted without 
any formal renunciation on either side for more than six years; 
from March 346 b.c. to beyond Midsummer 340 n.c. But 
though never formally renounced during that interval, it became 
gradually more and more violated in practice by both parties. 
To furnish a consecutive history of the events of these few 
years, is beyond our power. We have nothing to guide us but 
a few orations of Demosthenes; 1 which, while conveying a 
lively idea of the feeling of the time, touch, by way of allusion 
and as materials for reasoning, upon some few facts; yet hardly 
enabling us to string together those facts into an historical 
series. A brief sketch of the general tendencies of this period 
is all that we can venlure upon, 

Philip was the great aggressor of the nge. The movement 
everywhere, in or near Greece, began with him, and with those 
parties in the various cities, who acted on his instigation and 
looked up to him for support We hear of his direct inter¬ 
vention, or of the effects of his exciting suggestions, every¬ 
where; in Peloponnesus, at Ambrakia and Leukas, in Euboea, 
and in Thrace, The inhabitants of Megalopolis, Messend and 
Argos, were soliciting his presence in Peloponnesus, and his 
active co-operation against Sparta. Philip intimated a purpose 
of going there himself, and sent in the mean time soldiers and 

years too early; since the appointment of Mentor to the satrapy of the 
Asiatic coast follows naturally and immediately after the distinguished pait 
which he bad taken in the conquest of Egypt. 

The seizure of Hermcias by Mentor must probably have taken place 
about 3*13 b.c. The stay of Aristotle with Ilenneias will ptnhaLiIy have 
occupied the three years between 347 and 344 B.c. 

Respecting the chronology of these events, Mr. Clinton follows Dio* 
durus: Bohnecke dissents from him—rightly, in myjudgement (Forschungcn, 
p. 460-734, note). Bbhnecke seems to think that the person mentioned in 
Demoslh. Philipp, iv. (pp. 139, 140) as having been seized and carried up 
prisoner to the king of Persia, accused of plotting with Philip measures of 
hostility against the latter—is Hermcias. This is not in itself improbable, 
but the authority of the commentator Ulpinn seems hardly sufficient to 
warrant us in positively assertiug the identity. 

It is remarkable thnL Diodorus makes no mention of the peace of 346 B.c. 


between Philip nnd the Athenians, 

Tk'livHnl vi 

1 Demosthenes, Philippic ii.B.c. 344—343 

-.-De llalonneso, nol genuine , B.C. 343-342 

-De Falsii Legatione .... ik 

^Eschines, De Fals& Legatione. / 7 a 

Demosthenes, De Chersoneso.n.O. 343-341 

-- Philipp, hi. A. 

-——- Philipp, iv. b.c. 34T-340 

-- a d Philipp. Kpist. . , . . n.c. 340-330 
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money, with a formal injunction to Sparta that she must re¬ 
nounce all pretension to Messene. 1 lie established a footing 
in Elis, 2 by furnishing troops to an oligarchical faction, and 
enabling them to become masters of the government, after a 
violent ievolution. Connected probably with this intervention 
in Elis, was his capture of the three Eleian colonies, Pandosia, 
Bucheta, and Elateia, on the coast of the Epirotic Kassopia, 
near the Gulf of Ambrakia. He made over these three towns 
to his brother-in-law Alexander, whom he exalted to be prince 
of the Epirotic Molossians 3 —deposing the reigning prince 
Arrhybas. He further attacked the two principal Grecian cities 
in that region—Ambrakia and Leukas ; but here he appears to 
have failed. 4 * Detachments of his troops showed themselves 
near Megara and Erelria, to the aid of philippising parties in 
these cities and to the serious alarm of the Athenians. Philip 
established more firmly his dominion over Thessaly, distribut¬ 
ing the country into four divisions, and planting a garrison 
in Phene, the city most disaffected to him. 6 We also read, 
that he again overran and subdued the Illyrian, Dardanian, 
and Paeonian tribes on his northern and western boundary; 
capturing many of their towns, and bringing back much spoil; 
and that he defeated the Thracian prince Kersobleptes, to the 
great satisfaction of the Greek cities on and near the Helles¬ 
pont. 0 He is said further to have redistributed the population 
of Macedonia, transferring inhabitants from one to™ to another 
according as he desired to favour or discourage residence—to 
the great misery and suffering of the families so removed. 7 

1 Demosth. De Face, p, 61; Philippic ii. p. 69, 

8 Demosth. Pals. Leg. p. 424; Pausan. iv, 28, 3. 

3 Justin, viii. 6. Diodorus states that Alexander did not become prince 
until after the deatli of Arrhybas (xvi. 72). 

4 Pseudo-Demosth. De Ilulonneso, p. 84; Demosth. Fals, Leg. p. 424- 
435; Philippic iil. p. 117-120; Philippic iv. p. 133. 

As these enterprises of Philip against Ambrakia and Leukas are not 
noticed in the second Philippic, but only in orations of later date, we may 
perhaps presume that they did not take place till after Olymp. 109, i=B.c. 
344-343* But this is not a very certain inference. 

B Demosth, Fals, Leg. pp. 368, 424, 436; Philipp, iii. 117,118; iv. p 
133 ; De Coronal, p. 324; Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 84. 

Compare Hurpokration, v, Ae/c« 5 a/)x^«. 

fl Diodor, xvi, 69, 71. 

7 Justin, viii. 5, 6. “Reversus in regnum, ut pecora pastores nunc in 
hybornos, nunc in cestivos saltus trajiciunt—sic ille populos et urbes, ut illi 
vel leplenda vel derclinquenda queequas loca videbantur, ad libidiuem 
suam transfers Miserandn ubique facies et similis excidio erat/’ &c. 
Compare Livy, xl. 3, where similar proceedings of Philip son of Demetrius 
(B.c. 182) are described. 
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Such was the exuberant activity of Philip, felt everywhere 
from the coasts of the Propontis to those of the Ionian sea and 
the Corinthian Gulf. Every year his power increased; while 
the cities of the Grecian world remained passive, uncombined, 
and without recognising any one of their own number as 
leader. The philippising factions were everywhere rising in 
arms or conspiring to seize the governments for their own 
account under Philip's auspices; while those who clung to free 
and popular Hellenism were discouraged and thrown on the 
defensive. 1 

It was Philip's policy to avoid or postpone any breach of 
peace with Athens; the only power under whom Grecian 
combination against him was practicable. Put a politician like 
Demosthenes foresaw clearly enough the coming absorption of 
the Grecian world, Athens included, into the dominion of 
Macedonia, unless some means could be found of reviving 
among its members a spirit of vigorous and united defence. 
In or before the year 344 u.c., we find this orator again coining 
forward in the Athenian assembly, persuading his countrymen 
to send a mission into Peloponnesus, and going himself among 
the envoys.- He addressed both to the Messcnians anti 
Argeians emphatic remonstrances on their devotion to Philip; 
reminding them that from excessive fear and antipathy towards 
Sparta, they were betraying to him their own freedom, as well 
as that of all their Hellenic brethren. 8 Though heard with 
approbation, he does not flatter himself with having worked 
any practical change in their views.* 1 But it appears that 
envoys reached Athens (in 344-343 n.c.) to whom some 
answer was required, and it is in suggesting that answer that 
Demosthenes delivers his second Philippic. lie denounces 
Philip anew, as an aggressor stretching his power on every side, 
violating the peace with Athens, and preparing ruin for the 
Grecian world. 5 Without advising immediate war, he calls 011 

1 See a striking passage in the fouilh Philippic of Demosthenes, p. 132. 

3 Demoslh. De Coronft, p. 252. 

3 Demosth. Philipp, ii. pp. 71, 72. Dernostlien6s himself reports to llie 
Athenian assembly (in 344-343 I! * c d what he had said to the Messcnians 
and Argeians. 4 Demosth. Philipp, ii. p. 72. 

D Demosth. Philipp, ii. p. 66-72. Who these envoys were, or from 
whence they came, doe^ not appear from the oration. Libanius in his 
argument says that they had come jointly from Philip, from the Argeians, 
and from the Messenians, Dionysius Hal. (ad Amuacum, p. 737) states 
that they came out of Peloponnesus. 

I cannot bring myself to believe, on the authority of Libanius, that there 
were any envoys present from Philip. The tenor of the discourse appears 
to contradict that supposition. 
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the Athenians to keep watch and ward, and to organise defensive 
alliance among the Greeks generally. 

The activity of Athens, unfortunately, was shown in nothing 
but words; to set off against the vigorous deeds of Philip. But 
they were words of Demosthenes, the force of which was felt 
by Philip’s partisans in Greece, and occasioned such annoy¬ 
ance to Philip himself that he sent to Athens more than once 
envoys and letters of remonstrance. Plis envoy, an eloquent 
Byzantine named Python, 1 addressed the Athenian assembly 
with much success, complaining of the calumnies of the orators 
against Philip—asserting emphatically that Philip was animated 
with the best sentiments towards Athens, and desired only to 
have an opportunity of rendering service to her—and offering 
to review and amend the terms of the late peace. Such general 
assurances of friendship, given with eloquence and emphasis, 
produced considerable effect in the Athenian assembly, as they 
had done from the mouth of ^Kschines during the discussions 
on the peace. The proposal of Python was taken up by the 
Athenians, and two amendments were proposed, i. Instead 
of the existing words of the peace—“That each party should 
have what they actually had ”—it was moved to substitute this 
phrase—“That each party should have their own.” 2 3 2. That 
not merely the allies of Athens and of Philip, but also all the 
other Greeks, should be included in the peace; That all of 
them should remain free and autonomous; That if any of them 
were attacked, the parties to the treaty on both sides would 
lend them armed assistance forthwith. 3. That Philip should 
be required to make restitution of those places, Doriskus, 
Scrrciuni, &c., which he had captured from Kersoblept&s after 
the day when peace was sworn at Athens. 

The first amendment appears to have been moved by a citizen 
named I-Iegcsippus, a strenuous anti-philippi sing politician, 
supporting the same views as Demosthenes. Python, with the 
other envoys of Philip, present in the assembly, either accepted 

1 Pseud o-Demosth. Dc Ilalonneso, pp, 81, 82. Winiewski (Comment. 

Ilislov. in Dcnioslh. De Coronft, p. 140) thinks that the embassy of Tython 
to Athens is the very embassy to which the second Philippic of Demo¬ 
sthenes provides or introduces a reply. I agree with Bohnecke in regarding 
this supposition as improbable. 

3 Pseudo-Demostli. De ITalonneso, p. Si. Ilepl rfjr elpJinis, V 
ZHoffav Tjfiiv ol wpierficts ol v*efi<p04vrc$ iiravopOdxra- 

(r0at f 8rt iwfivtop&axrcIfieGa, 6 Trapoi Tratrtv Ap&pc&irois 6pio\oye?T<ti Mkcuop 
cfoai t htar4povs r & 4a,vray t (Philip) fdf Se 5 ai/r&at, 

/itjSJ robs vpicr&eis ravr’ etpnftipat irpbs vfias, &c. 

Compare Dcmosth. Fals. Leg. p. 398. 
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these amendments, or at least did not protest against them. 
He partook of the public hospitality of the city as upon rtn 
understanding mutually settled. 1 Hegesippus with other Athe¬ 
nians was sent to Macedonia to procure the ratification of 
Philip; who admitted the justice of the second amendment, 
offered arbitration respecting the third, but refused to ratify 
the first—disavowing both the general proposition and the 
subsequent acceptance of his envoys at Athens.- Moreover he 
displayed great harshness in the reception of Hegesippus and 
his colleagues; banishing from Macedonia the Athenian poet 
Xenokleides, for having shown hospitality towards them. 8 The 
original treaty therefore remained unaltered. 

Hegesippus and his colleagues had gone to Macedonia, not 
simply to present for Philip’s acceptance the two amendments 
just indicated, but also to demand from him the restoration of 
the little island of Halonncsus (near Skiathos), which he had 
taken since the pence. Philip denied that the island belonged 
to the Athenians, or that they had any right to make such a 
demand; affirming that he had taken it, not from them, but 
from a pirate named Sostratus, who was endangering the 
navigation of the neighbouring sea—and that it now belonged 
to him. If the Athenians disputed this, he offered to submit 
the question to arbitration; to restore the island to Athens, 
should the arbitrators decide against him—or to give it to her, 
even should they decide in his favour. 4 

Since we know that Philip treated Hegesippus and the other 

1 Pseudo-Demosth. De Ilalonneso, p. Si. Sec Ulpian ad Pemosth. 
Pals. Leg. p. 364. 

2 Pseudo-Demosth. De Ilalonneso, pp. 81, 84, S5. &/*</> ur£?jTe? pti) 
Maictvcu (Philip contends that he never tcndcicd the terms of peace fur 
amendment) /ojSe rota irp 4 <rf}<;is t«Dt* elprjidy at irphs fyias .... ToDtq St 
r}> 4 Tcav 6 pQwfjLa (the second amendment) bpoKoyciv iv rj) ^irttrroXp, <ta 
&eoi 5 eT6, Ntcaiiv r* that «al ta'x«<r0at, &c. 

3 Hegesippus was much denounced by the philippising oiators at Athens 
(Dcmosth. Fals. Leg. p. 364). Ilis embassy to Philip has been treated by 
some authors as enforcing a “ grossly sophistical construction of an article 
in the peace,” which Philip justly resented. Hut in my judgement it was 
no construction of the original treaty, nor was there any snphistiy on the 
part of Athens. It was an amended clause, picscntcd by the Athenians in 
place of the original. They never affirmed that the amended clause meant 
the same thing as the clause prior to amendment. On the contrary, they 
imply that the meaning is not the same—and it is on that ground tlmt they 
submit the amended form of words. 

4 Compare Pseudo-Demosth. I)e Ilalonneso, t>, 77, and the Kphtola 
Thilippi, p. 162. The former says, X\eye Kal irpis iipus rotovrovs \Ayovs, 

irpbs avrbv iirpecrfi et 5 trajuey, ws XpffTai aipe^tayos ravrqv rta 
vTjffov wT'/jtrairo, /ral <jrpo<n')KUy aM)y taurov tfoau 

Philip’s letter agrees as Lo the main facLs. 
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envoys with peculiar harshness, it is probable that the diplo¬ 
matic argument between them, about Halonnesus as well as 
about other matters, was conducted with angry feeling on both 
sides. Hence an island, in itself small and insignificant, be¬ 
came the subject of prolonged altercation for two or three 
years. When Hegesippus and Demosthenes maintained that 
Philip had wronged the Athenians about Halonnesus, and that 
it could only be received from him in restitution of rightful 
Athenian ownership, not as a gift proprio motu —^Eschines and 
others treated the question with derision, as a controversy about 
syllables. 1 “ Philip (they said) offers to give us Halonnesus. Let 
us take it and set the question at rest. What need to care whether 
lie gives it to us, or gives it back to us?” The comic writers 
made various jests on the same verbal distinction, as though 
it were a mere silly subtlety. But though party-orators and 
wits might here find a point to turn or a sarcasm to place, it 
is certain that well-conducted diplomacy, modern as well as 
ancient, has been always careful to note the distinction as 
important. The question here had no reference to capture 
during war, but during peace. No modern diplomatist will 
accept restitution of what has been unlawfully taken, if he is 
called upon to recognise it as gratuitous cession from the 
captor. The plea of Philip—that he had taken the island, not 
from Athens, but from the pirate Sostratus—was not a valid 
excuse, assuming that the island really belonged to Athens. 
If Sostratus had committed piratical damage, Philip ought to 
have applied to Athens for redress, which he evidently did not 
do. It was only in case of redress being refused, that he 
could be entitled to right himself by force; and even then, it 
may be doubled whether his taking of the island could give 
him any right to it against Athens. The Athenians refused 
his proposition of arbitration; partly because they were satisfied 
of their own right to the island—partly because they were 
jealous of admitting Philip to any recognised right of interference 
with their insular ascendency, 2 

Halonnesus remained under garrison by Philip, forming one 
among many topics of angry communication by letters and by 
envoys, between him and Athens—until at length (seemingly 
about 341 u.c.) the inhabitants of the neighbouring island of 
PeparGthus retook it and carried off his garrison. Upon this 
proceeding Philip addressed several remonstrances, both to the 
Peparethians and to the Athenians. Obtaining no redress, he 

1 yKsdrinfis adv, ICtesiph. p, 65, c. 30, trep\ (tvWttfiwy 5 ia 

a Fseudo-Demosth. Pe Ilalonneso, p. 78-80. 
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attacked Pepar6thus, and took severe revenge upon the in¬ 
habitants. The Athenians then ordered their admiral to make 
reprisals upon him, so that the war, though not yet actually 
declared, was approaching nearer and nearer towards renewal. 1 

But it was not only in Halonnesus that Athens found herself 
beset by Philip and the philippising factions. Even her own 
frontier on the side towards Bceotia now required constant 
watching, since the Thebans had been relieved from their 
Phokian enemies; so that she was obliged to keep garrisons 
of hoplites at Drymus and Panaktum. 2 In Mcgara an insurgent 
party under Perilaus had laid plans for seizing the city through 
the aid of a body of Philip’s troops, which could easily be sent 
from the Macedonian army now occupying Phokis, by sea to 
Pegae, the Megarian port on the Krissrean Gulf. Apprised of 
this conspiracy, the Megarian government solicited aid from 
Athens. Phokion, conducting the Athenian hoplites to Mcgara 
with the utmost celerity, assured the safety of the city, and at 
the same time re-established the Long Walls to Nistea, so as 
to render it always accessible to Athenians by sea. 3 In Euboea, 
the cities of Oreus and Eretria fell into the hands of the 
philippising leaders, and became hostile to Athens. In Oreus, 
the greater part of the citizens were persuaded to second the 
views of Philip’s chief adherent Philistides; who prevailed on 
them to silence the remonstrances, and imprison the person, 
of the opposing leader Euphrmus, as a disturber of the public 
peace. Philistides then, watching his opportunity, procured 
the introduction of a body of Macedonian troops, by means 
of whom he assured to himself the rule of the city as Philip’s 
instrument; while Euphrnaus, agonised with grief and alarm, 
slew himself in prison. At Eretria, Kleitarchus with others 
carried on the like conspiracy ^ Having expelled their principal 
opponents, and refused admission to Athenian envoys, they 
procured 1000 Macedonian troops under Hipponikus; they 
thus mastered Eretria itself, and destroyed the fortified seaport 


1 Epistol. Philipp, ap. Dcmosth. p. 162. The oration of Psciulo-Demo- 
sthcnSs Dc Hnlonneso is a discourse addressed to the people on one of these 
epistolary communications of Philip, brought by some envoys who had also 
addressed the people vivA voce . The leller of Philip adverted to several 
other topics besides, but that of Halonnesus came first. 

a Dcmosth, Fals. Leg. p. 446. I take these words to denote, not any 
one particular outmarch to these places, but a standing guard kept there since 
the exposure of the northern frontier of Attica after the peace. For the 
great importance of Panaktum, as a frontier position between Athens and 
ThebSs, see Thucydides, v. 35, 36, 39. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. pp. 36S, 435, 446, 44S; Philippic iv. p. 133 ; Dc 
Coronet, p. 324; Plutarch, Phokion, c, 16. 
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called Porthmus, in order to break the easy communication with 
Athens. Oreus and Eretrin are represented by Demosthenes 
as suffering miserable oppression under these two despots, 
Philistides and Kleitarchus. 1 On Lhe other hand, Chalkis, the 
chief city in Euboea, appears to have been still free, and leaning 
to Athens rather than to Philip, under the predominant influence 
of a leading citizen named Kallias. 

At this time, it appears, Philip was personally occupied with 
operations in Thrace, where he passed at least eleven months, 
and probably more,' 2 leaving the management of affairs in 
Euboea to his commanders in Phokis and Thessaly. He 
was now seemingly preparing his schemes for mastering the 
important outlets from the Euxine into the -<Egean—the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont—and the Greek cities on those 
coasts. Upon these straits depended the main supply of im¬ 
ported corn for Athens and a large part of the Grecian world ; 
and hence the great value of the Athenian possession of the 
Chersonese. 

Respecting this peninsula, angry disputes now arose. To 
protect her settlers there established, Athens had sent 
Diopeithes with a body of mercenaries—unprovided with 
pay, however, and left to levy contributions where they 
could; while Philip had taken under his protection and 
garrisoned Kardia—a city situated within the peninsula near 
its isthmus, but ill-disposed to Athens, asserting independence 
and admitted at the peace of 346 13.C., by iEschints and the 
Athenian envoys, as an ally of Philip to take part in the peace- 
oaths. 0 In conjunction with the Kardians, Philip had appro¬ 
priated and distributed lands which the Athenian settlers 
affirmed to be theirs ; and when they complained he insisted 
that they should deal with Kardia as an independent city, by 
reference to arbitration. 4 This they refused, though their envoy 
•/EsehinSs had recognised Kardia as an independent ally of 
Philip when the peace was sworn. 

Here was a state of conflicting pretensions out of which 


1 The general stale of things, as here given, at Oreus and Kretria, existed 
al lhe time when Demosthenes delivered his two orations—the third 
Philippic and the oration on lhe Chersonese; in the late spiing and sum¬ 
mer of 341 B.C, —De Chersoucso, pp, 98, 99,104; Philipp, iu. pp. 112, 
115, 125, 126, 

. 8ov\e6ov<ri ye fitterlyohfievoi «al trrpe/3\aufiepoi (the people of 

Kietria under Kleitarchus, p. 128), 

,J Dcmoslh. De Chersoneso, p, 99. 

3 Demoslh. cent. Aristokrat. p. 677; De Fals. Leg. p. 396 ; De 
Chersoneso, pp. 104, 105. 

4 Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. S7. 
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hostilities were sure to grow. The Macedonian troops overran 
the Chersonese, while Diopeithes on his side made excursions 
out of the peninsula, invading portions of Thrace subject to 
Philip; who sent letters of remonstrance to Athens. 1 While 
thus complaining at Athens, Philip was at the same time push¬ 
ing his conquests in Thrace against the Thracian princes 
Kersobleptes, Teres, and Sitalkes,- upon whom the honorary 
grant of Athenian citizenship had been conferred. 

The complaints of Philip, and the speeches of his partisans 
at Athens, raised a strong feeling against Diopeithes at Athens, 
so that the people seemed disposed to recall and punish him. 
It is against this step that Demosthenes protests in his speech 
on the Chersonese. Both that speech, and his third Philippic 
were delivered in 341-340 b.c. ; seemingly in the last half of 
341 n.c. In both, he resumes that energetic and uncom¬ 
promising tone of hostility towards Philip, which had charac¬ 
terised the first Philippic and the Olynthiacs. Pie calls upon 
his countrymen not only to sustain Diopeithes, but also to 
renew the war vigorously against Philip in every other way. 
Philip (he says), while pretending in words to keep the peace, 
had long ago broken it by his acts, and by aggressions in num¬ 
berless quarters. If Athens chose to imitate him by keeping 
the peace in name, let her do so; but at any rate, let her 
imitate him also by prosecuting a strenuous war in reality. 
Chersonesus, the ancient possession of Athens, could be pro¬ 
tected only by encouraging and reinforcing Diopeithes; Byzan¬ 
tium also was sure to become the next object of Philip's attack, 
and ought to be preserved, as essential to the interests of Athens, 
though hitherto the Byzantines had been disaffected towards 
her. But even these interests, important as they were, must be 
viewed only as parts of a still more important whole. The 
Hellenic world altogether was in imminent danger; 4 over¬ 
ridden by Philip’s prodigious military force; torn in pieces by 
local factions leaning upon his support; and sinking every day 
into degradation more irrecoverable. There was no hope of 
rescue for the Hellenic name except from the energetic and 
well-directed military action of Athens, She must stand forth 
in all her might and resolution; her citizens must serve in 
person, pay direct taxes readily, and forego for the time their 
festival fund; when they had thus shown themselves ready to 

] Demosth. De Chcrsoneso, p. 93 ; Pseudo-Dcmosth. De Ilalomieso, p. 
87 ; Existed. Philipp, ap. Demosth. p. 161. 

8 Epistol. Philipp. /. c , 3 Philippic iii. p, 112. 

4 Philippic iii. pp. 11S, 119. 
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hear tlie real pinch and hardship of the contest, then let them 
send round envoys to invoke the aid of other Greeks against the 
common enemy. 1 

Such, in its general tone, is the striking harangue known as 
the third Philippic. It appears that the Athenians were now 
coming round more into harmony with Demosthenes than they 
had ever been before. They perceived—what the orator had 
long ago pointed out—that Philip went on pushing from one 
acquisition to another, and became only the more dangerous in 
proportion as others were quiescent. They were really alarmed 
for the safety of the two important positions of the Hellespont 
and Bosphorus. 

From this time to the battle of Chaeroneia, the positive in¬ 
fluence of Demosthenes in determining the proceedings of his 
countrymen, becomes very considerable. He had already been 
employed several times as envoy—to Peloponnesus (344-343 
b.c.), to Ambrakia, Leukas, Korkyra, the Illyrians, and 
Thessaly. He now moved, first a mission of envoys to 
Eubcea, where a plan of operations was probably concerted 
with Kallias and the Chalkidians—and subsequently, the de¬ 
spatch of a military force to the same island, against Oreus and 
Eretria. 2 This expedition, commanded by Pholdon, was suc¬ 
cessful. Oreus and Ereiria were liberated; Kleifcirchus and 
Philistides, with the Macedonian troops, were expelled from 
the island, though both in vain tried to propitiate Athens. 3 
Kallias also, with the Chalkidians of Eubcea, and the Megarians, 
contributed as auxiliaries to this success. 4 On his proposition, 
supported by Demosthenes, the attendance and tribute from 
deputies cf the Euboic cities to the synod at Athens^ were re¬ 
nounced ; and in place of it was constituted an Euboic synod, 
sitting at Chalkis; independent of, yet allied with, Athens/' 
In this Euboic synod Kallias was the leading man; forward 

1 Philippic iil. pp. 129, 130. 8 Demosth. De Coron&, p. 252. 

8 Diodor. xvi. 74. 4 Stephanus By2. v. *tlps 6 s. 

8 j'EschinO.s adv. Klesiphont. pp. 67, 68. JEscbinSs greatly stigmatises 
DcmosthenGs for having deprived the Athenian synod of these important 
members, But the Eubcean members certainly had not. been productive 
of any good to Athens by their attendance, real or nominal, at her synod, 
for some years past. The formation of a free Euboic synod probably 
afforded the best chance of ensuring real harmony between the island ancl 
Athens. , , t 

jEsr.hin^ gives here a long detail of allegations, about the corrupt 
intrigues between Demosthenes and Kallias at Athens. Many of these 
allegations are impossible to reconcile with what we know of the course of 
history at the time. We must recollect that ^sellings makes the statement 
eleven years after the events. 
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both as a partisan of Athens and as an enemy of Philip. Pie 
pus lied his attack beyond the limits of Euboea to the Gulf of 
Pagasae, from whence probably came the Macedonian troops 
who had formed the garrison of Oreus under Philistides. He 
here captured several of the towns allied with or garrisoned by 
Philip; together with various Macedonian vessels, the crews of 
which he sold as slaves. For these successes the Athenians 
awarded to him a public vote of thanks. 1 He also employed 
himself (during the autumn and winter of 341-340 u.c.) in 
travelling as missionary through Peloponnesus, to organise a con¬ 
federacy against Philip. In that mission he strenuously urged 
the cities to send deputies to a congress at Athens, in the en¬ 
suing month Anthesterion (February), 340 n.c. But though 
he made flattering announcement at Athens of concurrence 
and support promised to him, the projected congress came to 
nothing. 2 

While the important success in Euboea relieved Athens from 
anxiety on that side, Demosthenes was sent as envoy to the 
Chersonese and to Byzantium. He would doubtless encourage 
Diopeithes, and may perhaps have carried to him some reinforce¬ 
ments. But his services were principally useful at Byzantium. 
That city had long been badly disposed towards Athens—from 
recollections of the Social War, and from jealousy about the 
dues on corn-ships passing the Bosphorus; moreover, it had 
been for some time in alliance with Philip; who was now 
exerting all his efforts to prevail on the Byzantines to join him 
in active warfare against Athens. So effectively did Demo¬ 
sthenes employ his eloquence at Byzantium, that he frustrated 
this purpose, overcame the unfriendly sentiment or the citizens, 
and brought them to see how much it concerned both their 
interest and their safety to combine with Athens in resisting 
the further preponderance of Philip. The Byzantines, together 
with their allies and neighbours the Perintliians, contracted 
alliance with Athens. Demosthenes takes just pride in having 
achieved for his countrymen this success as a statesman and 
diplomatist, in spite of adverse probabilities. Had Philip been 
able to obtain the active co-operation of Byzantium and 
Perinthus, he would have become master of the corn- 
supply and probably of the Hellespont also, so that war in 

1 Epistol. Philipp, ap. Demosth. p. 159. 

3 ^schines adv. KLcniph. L c . /Eschinis here specifies the month, but 
not the year. It appears to me that Anthesterion, 340 H.C. (Olymp. 109, 
4), is the most likely dale ; though BCilmccke and others place it a year 
^*rJW 
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those regions would have become almost impracticable for 
Athens. 1 

As this unexpected revolution in the policy of Byzantium was 
eminently advantageous to Athens, so it was proportionally 
mortifying to Philip ; who resented it so much, that he shortly 
afterwards commenced the siege of Perinthus by land and sea, 2 
a little before Midsummer 340 n.c. He brought up his fleet 
through the Hellespont into the Propontis, and protected it in 
its passage, against the attack of the Athenians in the Cherso¬ 
nese, 3 by causing his land-force to traverse and lay waste that 
peninsula. This was a violation of Athenian territory, adding 
one more to the already accumulated causes of war. At the 
same time, it appears that he now let loose his cruisers against 
the Athenian merchantmen, many of which he captured and 
appropriated. These captures, together with the incursions on 
the Chersonese, served as last additional provocations, working 
up the minds of the Athenians to a positive declaration of war. 4 
Shortly after Midsummer 340 b.c., at the beginning of the 
archonship of Theophrastus, they passed a formal decree 5 to 
remove the column on which the peace of 346 b.c. stood re¬ 
corded, and to renew the war openly and explicitly against 
Philip. It seems probable that this was done while Demo- 

1 Demosth. De Corond, pp. 254, 304, 30S, fiovA&fievos rijs ffiroirofMrlas 
tivpios ywea-Oai, (Philip*) vapeXQibu &rl typyicys Bv£avrtovs (TVjj.f.iAxous 6 uras 
awT<p, rb pkv itpwrav tfu/iiroAejaefr rbv trphv bfJLus ir6\sfj.ot', &c. 

7 / fxhv iroXireia .... ^ri 6k rov rbv 'EAA^cnrorTOP tffo.iiriroT', 

Xapdvra Bv£dvri6v, crvfiira\epeiv robs BvCaurtovs fxeO* flfiwu irpbs abrhv 

TroifjfXetf) .... T Is 6 tctoXdffas rbu *EAA ^ffTrovrov dXXoTpwQTjj/ai jcclt* 
htelvovs robs xp6vaus J (p. 255.) 

Compare ASschmGs adv. Ivtosiph. p. 90. 

That Demoslhen&s foresaw, several monLhs earlier, the plans of Philip 
upon Byzantium, is evident from the orations De Chcrsoncso, p. 93-106, 
and Philippic iii. p, 115. 

2 Diodor, xvi, 74. 

a Epistola Philippi ap. Dcmoslh. p. 163. 

4 Tiiat those were the two last causes which immediately preceded and 
determined the declaration of war, we may see by Demosthenes, Dc 
Coronet, p. 249 —Ktd pifp ryv zlpyvriv y* iiteivos $\v o*e ric irAota A ovx 
7 } ir 6 \ts f &c. 

'AAA* instBb (ftttpepws ffSij ret wA 01a t<reH\’t\To ) Xefydwrjtros &irop8eiro , 
rfyv ’Arraety iiropedeO* tivOpwiror, obfeir' iv &^urp7jrif}eri^tp rh irpdypara 
&AA* Iwior^Ket Tr^Ae/ioy, &c. (p. 274). 

0 rhilochorus, Frag. 135, ed. Didot; Dionys. Hal. ad Ammseum, p. 
738-741; Diodorus, xvi. 77. The citation given by Dionysius out of 
Philochorus is on one point not quite accurate. It states that Demosthenes 
moved the decisive resolution for declaring war; whereas Demosthen&j 
himself tells us that none of the motions at this juncture were made by him 
(De Corond, p. 250), 
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slhenes was still absent on his mission at the Hellespont ami 
Bosphorus ; for lie expressly states that none of the decrees im¬ 
mediately bringing on hostilities were moved by him, but all of 
them by other citizens; 1 a statement which we may reasonably 
believe, since he would be rather proud than ashamed of such 
an initiative. 

About the same time, as it would appear, Philip on his side 
addressed a manifesto and declaration of war to the Athenians. 
In this paper he enumerated many wrongs done by them to 
him, and still remaining unredressed in spite of formal remon¬ 
strance ; for which wrongs he announced his intention of taking 
a just revenge by open hostilities. 3 He adverted to the seizure, 
on Macedonian soil, of Nikias his herald carrying despatches; 
the Athenians (he alleged) had detained this herald as prisoner 
for ten months and had read the despatches publicly in their 
assembly. He complained that Athens had encouraged the in¬ 
habitants of Thasos, in harbouring triremes from Byzantium and 
privateers from other quarteis, to the annoyance of Macedonian 

1 Dcmusth. De Coronil, p. 250. It will be seen lhal I take no notice of 
the two decrees of the Athenians, and the letter of Philip, embodied in the 
oration DeCoromt, pp. 249, 250, 251. I have alleady stated that all the 
documents which we read as attached to this ovation arc so tainted either 
with manifest error or with causes oF donbt, that I cannot cite them as 
authorities in this history, wherever they stand alone. Accordingly, I lake 
no account either of the supposed siege of Selymbiia, mentioned in Philip’s 
pretended letler, but mentioned nowhere else—nor of the twenty Athenian 
ships captured by the Macedonian admiral Amyntas, and afterwauls 
restored by Philip on the remonstrance of the Athenians, mentioned in the 
pretended Athenian decree moved by Kubulus. Neither DcmosLhcnds, 
nor Pliiluchonis, nor Diodorus, nor Justin, says anything about the siege 
of Selymbiia, though all of them allude to the attacks on Byzantium and 
Pei in thus. I do not believe that the siege of Selymbria ever occmred. 
Moreover, Athenian vessels captured, buL* afterwards restored by Philip on 
remonstrance from the Athenians, can hardly have been the actual cause of 
war. 

The pretended decrees and letter do not fit the passage of DcmnsLhcnes 
to which they are attached. 

a Epistol. Philipp, ap. Demosth, p. 165. This Epistle of Philip to the 
Athenians appears here inserted among the orations ol Demosthenes. Some 
critics reject it as spurious, but I see no sufficient giound fen* such an 
opinion. Whether it be the composiiiim of Philip himself, or of some 
Greek employed in Philip’s cabinet, is a point which we have no means of 
determining. 

The 01 at ion of Demosthenes, which is said to be delivered in reply to 
this letter of Philip {Grab xi.) is, in my judgement, wrongly described. 
Not only it has no peculiar bearing on the points contained in the letter— 
but it must also be two or three months laLer in date, since it mentions the 
aid sent by the Persian satiaps to Pcriuthus, and the raising of the siege of 
that city by Philip (p. 153). 
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commerce. He dwelt on the aggressive proceedings of Dio- 
peithes in Thrace, and of Ivallias in the Gulf of Bagasse. He 
denounced the application made by Athens to the Persians for 
aid against him, as a departure from Hellenic patriotism, and 
from the Athenian maxims of aforetime. lie alluded to the 
unbecoming intervention of Athens in defence of the Thracian 
princes Teres and Kersobleples, neither of them among the 
sworn partners in the peace, against him] to the protection con¬ 
ferred by Athens on the inhabitants of Pepatethus, whom he 
had punished for hostilities against his garrison in Halonnesus; 
to the danger incurred by his fleet in sailing up the Hellespont, 
from the hostilities of the Athenian settlers in the Chersonese, 
who had co-operated with his enemies the Byzantines, and had 
rendered it necessary for him to guard the ships by marching a 
land-force through the Chersonese. He vindicated his own 
proceedings in aiding his allies the inhabitants of Kardia, com¬ 
plaining that the Athenians had . refused to submit their 
differences with that city to an equitable arbitration. He re¬ 
pelled the Athenian pretensions of right to Amphipolis, asserting 
his own better right to the place, on all grounds. He insisted 
especially on the offensive behaviour of the Athenians, in re¬ 
fusing, when he had sent envoys conjointly with all his allies, to 
“conclude a just convention on behalf of the Greeks generally.” 
—“ Plad you acceded to this proposition (he said), you might 
have placed out of danger all those who really suspected my 
purposes, or you might have exposed me publicly as the most 
worthless of men. It was to the interest of your people to 
accede, but not to the interest of your orators. To them—as 
those affirm who know your government best—peace is war, 
and war, peace; for they always make money at the expense of 
your generals, cither as accusers or as defenders; moreover, by 
reviling in the public assembly your leading citizens at home, 
and other men of eminence abroad, they acquire with the 
multitude credit for popular dispositions. It would be easy 
for me, by the most trifling presents, to silence their invec¬ 
tives, and make them trumpet my praises. But I should 
be ashamed of appearing to purchase your good-wilt from 
them ” 1 

It is of little moment to verify or appreciate the particular 
complaints here set forth, even if we had adequate information 
for the purpose. Under the feeling which had prevailed during 
the last two years between the Athenians and Philip, we cannot 

1 Kplstol, Philipp, an. Demosth. pp, 159,164; compare Isokml£s, Or. v. 
(Philip.) s. 82. 
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doubt that many detached acts of a hostile character had been 
committed on their side as -well as on his. Philip’s allegation 
—that he had repeatedly proposed to them amicable adjustment 
of differences—whether true or not, is little to the purpose. It 
was greatly to his interest to keep Athens at peace and tranquil, 
while he established his ascendency everywhere else, and accu¬ 
mulated a power for ultimate employment such as she would he 
unable to resist. The Athenians had at length been made to 
feel, that further acquiescence in these proceedings would only 
ensure to them the amount of favour tendered by Polyphemus to 
Odysseus—that they should be devoured last. But the lecture, 
which he thinks fit to administer both to them and to their 
popular orators, is little better than insulting derision. It is 
strange to read encomiums on peace—as if it were indisputably 
advantageous to the Athenian public, and as if recommenda¬ 
tions of war originated only with venal and calumnious orators 
for their own profit—-pronounced by the greatest aggressor and 
conqueror of his age, whose whole life was passed in war and 
in the elaborate organisation of great military force ; and 
addressed to a people whose leading infirmity then was, an 
aversion almost unconquerable to the personal hardships 
and pecuniary sacrifices of effective war. This passage of 
the manifesto may probably be intended as a theme for 
y^EschinSs and the other philippising partisans in the Athenian 
assembly. 

War was now an avowed fact on both sides. At the instiga¬ 
tion of Demosthenes and others, the Athenians decreed to equip 
a naval force, which was sent under Chares to the Hellespont 
and Propontis. 

Meanwhile Philip brought up to the siege of Perinthus, an 
army of 30,000 men, and a stock of engines and projectiles such 
as had never before been seen. 1 His attack on this place was 
remarkable not only for great bravery and perseverance on both 
sides, but also for the extended scale of the military operations. 11 

1 How much improvement Philip had made in engines for siege, as a 
part offals geneial military organisation—is nUestcd in u curious passage of 
a later author on mechanics. Athenueusi, Do Mnchinis ap, Auctor. Mathem. 
Veter, p. 3, ed. Paris.— iirtfiocrtv Be K\apcv f; roiavrij pTjxat'oiroifa foraira 
tear a vfyv ruv AtovvtrCou rov %tK€\t(&rov rupuvrd^a, fcard re rtyv $(Abnroti rud 
'Apvvrov jSatriAe/tii', tire 4 ir o\i6picei Bv£avrtovs i^nnros, E vrjpepei Be rj) 
roiafov rlx v V IIoAitaBos 6 ®ecr<rak6s, oS ot paOyTal ffvvea-rpaTevovTO 
’AAe£cU'B/>p. 

Respecting the engines employed by Dionysius of Syracuse, sec Diodor, 
xiv. 42, 48, 50. 

8 Diodor, xvi. 74-76; Plutarch, Vit. Alexamlri, c. 70; also Laconic. 
Apophthegm, p. 215, and De Fortunft Alexnn. p. 339. 
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Pcrinthns was strong and defensible; situated on a promontory 
terminating in abrupt cliffs southward towards the Propontis, 
unassailable from seaward, but sloping, though with a steep de¬ 
clivity towards the land, with which it was joined by an isthmus 
of not more than a furlong in breadth. Across this isthmus 
stretched the outer wall, behind which were seen the houses of 
the town, lofty, strongly built, and rising one above the other in 
terraces up the ascent of the promontory. Philip pressed the 
place with repeated assaults on the outer wall; battering it 
with ranis, undermining it by sap, and rolling up moveable 
towers said to be 120 feet in height (higher even than the 
towers of the Perinthian wall), so as to chase away the de¬ 
fenders by missiles, and to attempt an assault by boarding- 
planks hand to hand. The Perinthians, defending themselves 
with energetic valour, repelled him for a long time from the 
outer wall. At length the besieging engines, with the reiterated 
attacks of Macedonian soldiers animated by Philip's promises, 
overpowered this wall, and drove them back into the town. It 
was found, however, that the town itself supplied a new defen¬ 
sible position to its citizens. The lower range of houses, united 
by strong barricades across the streets, enabled the Perinthians 
sLill to hold out. In spite of all their efforts, however, the town 
would have shared the fate of Oiynthus, had they not been sus¬ 
tained by effective foreign aid. Not only did their Byzantine 
kinsmen exhaust themselves to furnish every sort of assistance 
by sea, but also the Athenian fleet, and Persian satraps on the 
Asiatic side of the Propontis, co-operated. A body of Grecian 
mercenaries under Apollodorus, sent across from Asia by 
the Phrygian satrap Arsites, together with ample supplies 
of stores by sea, placed Perinthus in condition to defy the 
besiegers. 1 

After a siege which can hardly have lasted less than three 
months, Philip found all his efforts against Perinthus baffled. 
He then changed his plan, withdrew a portion of his forces, and 
suddenly appeared before Byzantium, The walls were strong, 
but inadequately manned and prepared; much of the Byzantine 
force being in service at Perinthus. Among several vigorous 
attacks, Philip contrived to effect a surprise on a dark and 
stormy night, which was very near succeeding. The Byzan¬ 
tines defended themselves bravely, and even defeated his fleet; 
but they too were rescued chiefly by foreign aid. The Athe¬ 
nians—now acting under the inspirations of Demosthenes, who 

1 Demosth, ad Philip. Epislol. p. 153; Diodor. xvi. 75 } Pausanios, i. 
29 , 7 . 
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exhorted them to bury in a generous oblivion all their past 
grounds of offence against Byzantium—sent a still more 
powerful fleet to the rescue, under the vigorous guidance of 
Thokion 1 instead of the loose and rapacious Chares. More¬ 
over the danger of Byzantium called forth strenuous efforts 
from the chief islanders of the yEgean—Chians, Rhodians, 
Koans, &c., to whom it was highly important that Philip 
should not become master of the great passage for imported 
com into the Grecian seas. The large combined fleet thus 
assembled was fully sufficient to protect Byzantium. 2 Com¬ 
pelled to abandon the siege of that city as well as of Perinthus, 
Philip was further baffled in an attack on the Chersonese. Pho- 
kion not only maintained against him the full security of the 
Propontis and its adjoining straits, but also gained various 
advantages over him both by land and sea. 3 

These operations probably occupied the last six months of 
340 e.c. They constituted the most important success gained 
by Athens, and the most serious reverse experienced by Philip, 
since the commencement of war between them. Coming as 
they did immediately after the liberation of Euboea in the pre¬ 
vious year, they materially improved the position of Athens 
against Philip. Phokion and his fleet not only saved the 
citizens of Byzantium from all the misery of a capture by Mace¬ 
donian soldiers, but checked privateering, and protected the 
trade-ships so efficaciously, that corn became unusually abund¬ 
ant and cheap both at Athens and throughout Greece: 4 and 
Demosthenes, as statesman and diplomatist, enjoyed the credit 
of having converted Euboea into a friendly and covering neigh¬ 
bour for Athens, instead of being a shelter for Philip’s maraud¬ 
ing cruisers—as well as of bringing round Byzantium from the 
Macedonian alliance to that of Athens, and thus preventing 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. S4S-S51. To 
this fleet of Phokion, Demosthenes contributed the outfiL of a trireme, 
while the orator Hyperidfis sailed with the fleet as hierarch. See Bocckh, 
Urkunden liber das Atlisclic Seewesen, pp. 441, 442, 498. From that 
source the obscure chronology of the period now before us derives some 
light; since it becomes certain that the expedition of Chards began during 
the archonship of Nichomachidgs; that is, in the year before Midsummer 
340 B.c. ; while the expedition of Phokion and Kephisophon began in the 
year following —after Midsummer 340 11.C. 

See some anecdotes respecting this siege of Byzantium by Philip, 
collected from later authors (Dionysius Byzantinus, Iiesychius MUesius 
and others) by the diligence of liohuecke—Forschungen, p. 479 seqq. 

a Diodor. xvi. 77; Plutarch, Demosthen. c. 17. 

a Plutarch, Thokion, c. 14. 

4 Demosth, De Corontl, p. 255; Plutarch, De Glor, Athcn. p. 350. 
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both the Hellespont and the corn-trade from passing into 
Philip's hands. 1 The warmest votes of thanks, together with 
wreaths in token of gratitude, were decreed to Athens by the 
public assemblies of Byzantium, Perinthus, and the various 
towns of the Chersonese; 2 3 while the Athenian public assembly 
also decreed and publicly proclaimed a similar vote of thanks 
and admiration to Demosthenes. The decree, moved by Ari- 
stonikus, was so unanimously popular at the time, that neither 
^schines nor any of the other enemies of Demosthenes 
thought it safe to impeach the mover. 8 

In the recent military operations, on so large a scale, against 
Byzantium and Perinthus, Philip had found himself in conflict 
not merely with Athens, but also with Chians, Rhodians and 
others; an unusually large muster of confederate Greeks. To 
break up this confederacy, he found it convenient to propose 
peace, and to abandon his designs against Byzantium and 
Perinthus—the point on which the alarm of the confederates 
chiefly turned. By withdrawing his forces from the Tropontis, 
he was enabled to conclude peace with the Byzantines and 
most of the maritime Greeks who had joined in relieving them. 
The combination against him was thus dissolved, though with 
Athens 4 * * * and her more intimate allies his naval war still 

1 Dcmostli. De Cormut, pp. 305, 306, 307: comp. p. 252. raiJra 5e 
robs airn(Tr6\QVS irdvras urrttrrsiKa, KaO' obs Xc-faSdinjcrns iadOrj «al 

/cal ndvre? ot (TV/ijuaxot, &C. 

2 Domosth. Be Corond, pp. 255, 257. Thai these votes of thanks were 
passed, is authenticated by the words of the oration itself. Documents are 
inset ted in the oration, purporting to be the decree of the Byzantines and 
PurinLilians, and that of the Chersonesite cities. I do not venture to cite 
these as genuine, considering how many of the other documents annexed to 
this oration are decidedly spurious. 

3 Dcmosth. p, 253. Arislonikus is again mentioned, p, 302. A docu¬ 
ment appears, p. 253, purporting to be the vote of the Athenians to thank 
and crown Demosthenes, proposed by Aristonilcus. The name of the 
Athenian archon is wrong, as in all the other documents embodied in 
this oration, where the name of an Athenian archon appears. 

4 Diodorus (xvi. 77) mentions this peace; staling that Philip raised the 

sieges of Byzantium and Perinthus, and made peace 1rpbs 'AOwatous /c«l 
roils tfAAous *EAAfjvas roils $mvriovp.£vovs* 

Wesseling (ad foe.) and Weiske (De Hyperbola, ii. p. 41) both doubt 
the reality of this pcac?. Neither Bohnecke nor Winiewski recognises it. 

Mr. Clinton admits it in a note to his Appendix 16, p. 292; though he 
does not insert it in his column of events in the tables. 

I perfectly concur with these authors in dissenting from Diodorus, so far 
as Athens is concerned. The.supposition that peace was concluded between 
Philip and Athens at this time is distinctly negatived by the language of 
Demosthenes (De Coronti, pp, 275, 276); indirectly also by j'Eschintk. 
Both from Demosthenes and from Philochorus it appears sufficiently clear, 
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continued. While he multiplied cruisers and privateers to make 
up by prizes his heavy outlay during the late sieges, he under¬ 
took with his land-force an enterprise, during the spring of 331; 
b.c., against the Scythian king Atheas; whose country, between 
Mount Haimus and the Danube, he invaded with success, 
bringing away as spoil a multitude of youthful slaves of both 
sexes, as well as cattle. On his return however across Mount 
Hieinus, lie was attacked on a sudden by the Thracian tribe 
Triballi, and sustained a defeat; losing all his accompanying 
captives, and being himself badly wounded through the thigh. 1 
This expedition and its consequences occupied Philip during 
the spring and summer of 339 b.c. 

Meanwhile the naval war of Athens against Philip was 
more effectively carried on, and her marine better organised, 
than ever it had been before. This was chiefly owing to an 
important reform proposed and carried by Demosthenes, imme¬ 
diately on the declaration of war against Philip in the summer 
of 340 b.c. Enjoying as he did, now after long public ex¬ 
perience, the increased confidence of his fellow-citizens, aiul 
being named superintendent of the navy,- he employed his 
influence not only in procuring energetic interference both as 
to Eubcea and Byzantium, but also in correcting deep-seated 
abuses which nullified the efficiency of the Athenian marine 
department. 

The law of Periander (adopted in 357 b.c.) had distributed 
the burden of the tricrareliy among the 1200 richest citizens 
on the taxable property-schedule, arranged in twenty fractions 
called Symmories, of sixty persons each. A mong these men, 
the 300 richest, standing distinguished, as leaders of the Sym¬ 
mories, were invested with the direction and enforcement of all 
that concerned their collective agency and duties. The pur¬ 
pose of this law had been to transfer the cost of trierarchy— 
a sum of about 40, 50, or 60 mime for each trireme, defray¬ 
ing more or less of the outfit—which had originally been borne 
by a single rich man as his turn came round, and afterwards by 

in my judgement, that the war between Philip and the Athenians went on 
without interruption from the summer of 340 b.c., to the hatlle of 
Chmroncia in August 33S. 

But I see no reason lor disbelieving Diodorus, in so far as lie slates that 
Philip made peace with the other Greeks—Byzantines, Perinthians, Chinns, 
Rhodians, &c. 

1 Justin, ix. 2, 3. Aeschines alludes to this expedition against the 
Scythians during the spring of the aiclion Theophrastus, or 339 B.c. 
(Aischin. cont. Ktesiph. p. 71). 

2 ASschines cont. ICLesiph. p. 85, C. 80. rov vavrucov. 
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two rich men in conjunction—to a partnership more or less 
numerous, consisting of five, six, or even fifteen or sixteen 
members of the same symmory. The number of such partners 
varied according to the number of triremes required by the 
state to be fitted out in any one year. If only few triremes were 
required, sixteen contributors might be allotted to defray col¬ 
lectively the tricrarcliic cost of each; if on the other hand 
many triremes were needed, a less number of partners, per¬ 
haps no more than five or six, could be allotted to each—since 
the total number of citizens whose turn it was to be assessed 
in that particular year was fixed. 1’he assessment upon each 
partner was of course heavier, in proportion as the number of 
partners assigned to a trireme was smaller. Each member of 
the partnership, whether it consisted of five, of six, or of sixteen, 
contributed in equal proportion towards the cost. 1 The richer 
members of the partnership thus paid no greater sum than the 
poorer; and sometimes even evaded any payment of their own, 
by contracting with some one to discharge the duties of the 
post, on condition of a total sum not greater than that which 
they had themselves collected from these poorer members. 

According to Demosthenes, the poorer members of these 
tricrarcliic symmories were sometimes pressed down almost to 
ruin by the sums demanded ; so that they complained bitterly, 
and even planted themselves in the characteristic attitude of 
suppliants at Munychia or elsewhere in the city. When their 
liabilities to the state were not furnished in time, they became 
subject to imprisonment by the officers superintending the out¬ 
fit of the armament. In addition to such private hardship, 
there arose great public mischief from the money not being at 
once forthcoming; the armament being delayed in its departure, 
and forced to leave Peiraius either in bad condition or without 
its full numbers. Hence arose, in great part, the ill-success of 

1 Dcmosthen. De Coronft, p. 260-261. %v yap avrols (rots r)ye/j. 6 <rt r&v 
trvjUjUopioix') <?/£ pxp rS>v irporipatp pSfiuu (TUPGicicaCSeKa \eirovpy*iv—abrote (Av 
pUKpk /tal ouSev hva\i<ncov<riv i robs 5 * kir 6 povs t&p nakiriav ivtrpl&ov<riv 
5 e rov i/xov p 6 p,ov t b yiyp 6 fxevov ttarh rfy abalav %Ka<rrov nQivw 
/cal Suoip fydvy rpvfipapxos 6 tvs fxtas cur os ko\ $ 4 k aros tt pdrepou o'W'reAfa- 
ouSfc y ctp rptvpdpxovs tn wp 6 fxa(op lauTotfs, (rvureXets. 

The trierarchy, and the trieiarchie symmories, at Athens, are subjects 
nol perfectly known ; the best expositions respecting them are to be found 
in Bocckh’s Public Economy of Athens (b. iv. ch, 11-13), andin his other 
work, Urkunden ilbcr das Altjsche Seewesen (ch. xi. xii. xiii.) j besides 
Parreidt, De Symmoriis, part ii. p. 22, seq . 

The fragment of Hyperklfis (cited by Harnokration v. ^ufifxopta), alluding 
to the trierarchic reform of Demosthenes, though briefly and obscurely, is 
an interesting confirmation of the oration De CoronfL 
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Athens in her maritime enterprises against Philip, before the 
peace of 346 b.c . 1 

The same influences, which had led originally to the intro¬ 
duction of such abuses, stood opposed to the orator in his 
attempted amendment The body of Three Hundred, the 
richest men in the state—the leader or richest individual in 
each symmory, with those who stood second or thiul in oulcr 
of wealth—cm ployed every effort to thiow out the proposition, 
and tendered large bribes to Demosthenes (if we may credit 
his assertion) as inducements for dropping it. He was im¬ 
peached moreover under the Graphs I'anmunion, as mover of 
an unconstitutional or illegal decree. It required no small 
share of firmness and public spirit, combined with approved 
eloquence and an established name, to enable Demosthenes to 
contend against these mighty enemies. 

His new law caused the charge of hierarchy to be levied 
upon all the members of the symmetries, or upon all above a cer¬ 
tain minimum of property, in proportion to their rated properly; 
but it seems, if we rightly make out, to have somewhat 
heightened the minimum, so that the aggregate number of 
persons chargeable was diminished. 3 Every citizen rated at 

1 There is a point in the earlier oiation of Pcmo.sihcuds De Synimoriis, 
illustrating Lhe grievance which he now reformed. That grievance consisted, 
for one main portion, in the Tact, that the richest citizen in a trieiarchie 
partnership paid a sum no greater {sometimes even less) than the poorest. 
Now it is remarkable that this unfair apportionment of charge might have 
occurred, and is noway giiaided against, in the synnnmics as proposed by 
Demosthenes himself. IHs symmorics, each comprising sixty persons or 
ifo-th of the total active 1200, are directed to divide themselves into five 
fractions of twelve persons each, or T jhrth of the 1200. Each group of 
twelve is to compiise the richest alongside of the pomest members of the 
sixty [&.VTamir\r}(}ovvras irpbs rhv evirop&rarov «el roi/r airopcuTarovs, p. 1S2), 
so that each group would contain individuals very unequal in wealth, though 
the aggregate wealth of one group would be nearly equal to that of another. 
These twelve persons were to defray collectively lire cosL of triernrchy for 
one ship, two ships, or three ships, according to the number of ships which 
the state might require (p. 183). Iiut Demosthenes nowhere points out in 
what proportions they were to share the expense among them; whether 
the richest citizens among the twelve were to pay only an equal sum with 
the poorest, or a sum greater in proportion to their wealth. There is 
nothing in Iris project to prevent the richer members from insisting that all 
should pay equally. This is the very abuse that he denounced alter wards 
(in 340 B.C.), as actually realised—and corrected by a new law. The 
oration of Demosthenes De Symmoriis, omitting as it does all positive 
determination as to proportions of payment, helps us to understand how 
Lhe abuse grew up. 

fl /lischinds (adv. Ktcsiph. p. S5) charges Demosthenes with “having 
stolen away from the city the Irierurchs of 6s swift-sailinr vessels/’ This 
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ten talents was assessed singly for the charge of trierarchy 
belonging to one trireme; if rated at twenty talents, lor the 
tiierarchy of two; at thirty talents, for the trierarchy of three; 
if above thirty talents, for that of three triremes and a service 
boat—which was held to be the maximum payable by any 
single individual. Citizens rated at less than ten talents, were 
grouped together into ratings of ten talents in the aggregate, in 
order to bear collectively the trierarchy of one trireme; the 
contributions furnished by each person in the group being pro¬ 
portional to the sum for which he stood rated. This new 
proposition, while materially relieving the poorer citizens, made 
large addition to the assessments of the rich. A man rated at 
twenty talents, who had before been chargeable for only the 
sixteenth part of the expense of one trierarchy, along with partners 
much poorer than himself but equally assessed—now became 
chargeable with the entire expense of two trierarchies. All 
persons liable were assessed in fair proportion to the sum for 
which they stood rated in the schedule. When the impeachment 
against Demosthenes came to be tried before the Dikastery, he 
was acquitted by more than four-fifths of the Dikasts; so that 
the accuser was compelled to pay the established fine. And so 
animated was the temper of the public at that moment, in 
favour of vigorous measures for prosecuting the war just declared, 
that they went heartily along with him, and adopted the main 
features of his tricrarchic reform. The resistance from the 
rich, however, though insufficient to throw out the measure, 
constrained him to modify it more than once, during the pro¬ 
gress of the discussion; 1 panly in consequence of the opposition 
of Aeschines, whom he accuses of having been hired by the rich 

implies, I imagine, that the new law diminished the total number of persons 
chaigeable with tiieiarchy. 

1 Uuinaichns adv. Demosthen, p, 95, s. 43. E hrl rives 4v rtf Sitcacrryptep 
r5>v iv ro?s rpittKoviois yeyevvffidvcnv, 00 * oSror (Demosthenes) £rl9ei rbv vepl 
rcov rpnjpdpxw vdfiov. Oit (ppacrere rots irKyertov fin rp(a rdkavra Xafiibv 
fi.eriypo.ipe /cal fieremce uaffl rbv v6/jlov /ca0* itcdoriiv ittuXiprlav, teal rk fiev 
iTT(i\ei &v elKypet rfyv rifiy]v 7 rk S’ onroBd/J-evos oAk i&e&aiov ; 

Without accepting this assertion of a hostile speaker, so far as it goes to- 
accuse Demos*hen 6s of having accepted bribes—we may safely accept it so- 
far as it affirms that he made seveial changes and modifications in the law 
before it finally passed ; a fact not at all surprising, considering the intense 
opposition which it called forth. 

Some of the Dikasts, to whom the speech written by Deinarchus was- 
addressed, had been included among the Three Hundred (that is, the’ 
richest citizens in the state) when Demosthenes proposed his trierarchic 
reform. This will show, among various other proofs which might be 
produced, that the Athenian Dikasts did not always belong to the poorest 
clans of citizens, as the jests of Aristophanes would lead us to believe, 

VOT XI, P 
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for the purpose. 1 It is deeply to be regretted that the speeches 
of both of them—especially those of Demosthenes, which must 
have been numerous—have not been preserved. 

Thus were the trierarchic symmories distributed and assessed 
anew upon each man in the ratio of liis wealth, and therefore 
most largely upon the Three Hundred richest. 2 How long the 
law remained unchanged, we do not know, but it was found 
to work admirably well; and Demosthenes boasts that during 
the entire war (that is, from the renewal of the war about 
August 340 li.c., to the battle of Choeroneia in August 338 u.c.) 
all the Irierarchies named under the law were ready in time 
without complaint or suffering; while the ships, well equipped 
and exempt from the previous causes of delay, were found 
prompt and effective for all exigencies. Not one was either left 
behind, or lost at sea, throughout these two years. 0 

Probably the first fruits of the Demosthenic reform in 
Athenian naval administration, was, the fleet equipped under 
Phokion, which acted so successfully at and near Byzantium. 
The operations of Athens at sea, though not known in detail, 
appear to have been better conducted and more prosperous in 
their general effect than they had ever been since the Social War. 

But there arose now a grave and melancholy dispute in the 
interior of Greece, which threw her upon her defence by land. 
This new disturbing cause was nothing less than another Sacred 
War, declared by the Ampbiklyonic assembly against the 
Lokrians of Amphissa. Kindled chiefly by the Athenian 
^Eschines, it more than compensated Philip for his repulse at 
Byzantium and his defeat by the Triballi; bringing, like the 
former Sacred War, aggrandisement to him alone, and ruin to 
Grecian liberty. 

1 Demoslhen. Du Corond, p. 329. Boeckh (AlLisch. Secwcsen, p. 183, 
and Publ. Econ, Atk. iv. 14) thinks that this passage— Btrdhavrop 8* el%es 
tpavov Hwpehp irapb rwv yyejLidpvv rcov ffV(JLfj.opiwv, tty 1 ols iKvfi^Pia rhp 
rpiypapxucbv pdfiap —must allude to injury done by /EschinSs to the law in 
later years, after it became a law. But I am unable to see the reason for 
so restricting its meaning. The rich men would smely bribe most highly, 
and raise most opposition, against the first passing of the law, as they were 
then most likely to be successful; and iEschines, whether bribed or not 
bribed, would most natuiully as well as most effectively stand out against 
the novelty introduced by his rival, without waiting to see it actually 
become a part of the laws of llie state. 

8 See the citation from Iiyperides in Harpokrat. v. Swopfa. The 
Symmories are mentioned in Inscription xiv. of BoeckVs Uilcuuden liber 
das Attische Seewescn (p. 465), which Inscription bears the date of 325 
B.c. Many of these Inscriptions name individual citizens, in different 
numbers, three, five, or six, as joint trierarebs of the same vessel. 

8 Demosth* De Corond, p. 262. 
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I have recounted, in an earlier portion of this work, 1 the 
first Sacred War recorded in Grecian history (590-580 b.c.), 
about two centuries before the birth of ^Eschines and Demo¬ 
sthenes. That war had been undertaken by the Amphiktyonic 
Greeks to punish, and ended by destroying, the flourishing sea¬ 
port of Kirrha, situated near the mouth of the river Pleistus, 
on the coast of the fertile plain stretching from the southern 
declivity of Delphi to the sea. Kirrha was originally the port 
of Delphi; and of the ancient Phokian town of Krissa, to which 
Delphi was once an annexed sanctuary. 2 But in process of 
time Kirrha increased at the expense of both; through profits 
accumulated from the innumerable visitors by sea who landed 
there as the nearest access to the temple. The prosperous 
Ktrrhseans, inspiring jealousy at Delphi and Krissa, were 
accused of extortion in the tolls levied from visitors, as well as 
of other guilty or offensive proceedings. An Amphiktyonic 
war, wherein the Athenian Solon stood prominently forward, 
being declared against them, Khirra was taken and destroyed. 
Its iertile plain was consecrated to the Delphian god, under an 
oath taken by all the Amphiktyonic members, with solemn 
pledges and formidable imprecations agcainst all disturbers. 
The entire space between the temple and the sea now became, 
as the oracle had required, sacred property of the god ; that is, 
incapable of being tilled, planted, or occupied in any permanent 
way, by man, and devoted only to spontaneous herbage with 
pasturing animals. 

But though the Delphians thus procured the extirpation of 
their troublesome neighbours at Kirrha, it was indispensable 
that on or near the same spot there should exist a town and 
port, for the accommodation of the guests who came from all 
quarters to Delphi; the more so, as such persons, not merely 
visitors, but also traders with goods to sell, now came in greater 
multitudes than ever, from the increased attractions imparted 
out of the rich spoils of Kirrha itself, to the Pythian festival. 
How this want was at first supplied, while tire remembrance of 
the oath was yet fresh, we are not informed. But in process of 
time Kirrha became re-occupied and re-fortified by the western 
neighbours of Delphi—tire Lokrians of Amphissa—on whose 
borders it stood, and for whom probably it served as a port not 
less than for Delphi. These new occupants received the guests 

1 Vol. iv. chap, xxviil 

2 For the topography of the country round Delphi, see the instructive 
work of Ulrichs, Heisen und Forschungen in Griechenland (Bremen, 1840), 
chapters i. and ii. about Kirrha and Krissa. 
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coming to the temple, enriched themselves by the accompany¬ 
ing profit, and took into cultivation a certain portion of the 
plain around the town. 1 

At what period the occupation by the Lokrians had its origin, 
we are unable to say. So much however wc make out—not 
merely from Demosthenes, but even from Aeschines—that in 
their time it was an ancient and established occupation—not a 
recent intrusion or novelty. The town was fortified; the space 
immediately adjacent being tilled and claimed by the Lokrians 
as their own. 2 This indeed was a departure from the oath, 
sworn by Solon with his Amphiktyonic contemporaries, to con¬ 
secrate Kirrha and its lands to the Delphian god. But if that 
oath had been literally carried out, the god himself, and the 
Delphians among whom he dwelt, would have been the prin¬ 
cipal losers; because the want of a convenient port would 
have been a serious discouragement, if not a positive barrier, 
against the arrival of visitors, most of whom came by sea. 
Accordingly the renovation of the town and port of Kirrha, 
doubtless on a modest scale, together with a space of adjacent 
land for tillage, was at least tolerated, if not encouraged. Much 
of the plain, indeed, still remained untilled and unplanted, as 
the property of Apollo; the boundaries being perhaps not 
accurately drawn, 

While the Lokrians had thus been serviceable to the 
Delphian temple by occupying Kirrha, they had been still more 
valuable as its foremost auxiliaries and protectors against the 
Phokians, their enemies of long standing. 3 One of the first 
objects of Philomel us the Phokian, after defeating the Lokrian 
armed force, was to fortify the sacred precinct of Delphi on its 
western side, against their attacks: 4 and we cannot doubt that 
their position in close neighbourhood to Delphi must have been 
one of positive suffering as well as of danger, during the years 
when the Phokian leaders, with their numerous mercenary 
bands, remained in victorious occupation of the temple, and 
probably of the harbour of Kirrha also. The subsequent turn 
of fortune—when Philip crushed the Phokians and when the 
Amphiktyonic assembly was reorganised, with him as its chief 
—must have found the Amphissian Lokrians among the 

1 iEschin&s adv. Ktesiph. p. 6 g ; compare Livy, xlii. $ ; Pausnnias x. 
37, 4. The distance from Delphi to Kirrha is given hy Pnusanias at sixty 
stadia, or about seven English miles, by Strabo at nighty stadia. 

15 ^.schin^s, /.<r. ; Demosth. De Corond, p. 277. rr\y x&pav fyv oi (jlcv 
*A ^<pt<r<rcis a<p&v ahruy olaav yewpyeiv £$a<r ay, ofrrof Sc (^ischinfa) r)}y 
fepfii x&P as tf^taTO elvai, &c. 

8 Dindor. xvi. 24; Thucycl. iii. ioi. * Diodor. xvi. 2^ 
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warmest allies and sympathisers. Resuming possession of 
Kirrha, they may perhaps have been emboldened, in such a 
moment of triumphant reaction, to enlarge their occupancy 
round the walls to a greater extent than they had done before. 
Moreover they were animated with feelings attached to Thebes; 
and were hostile to Athens, as the ally and upholder of their 
enemies the Pliokians. 

Matters were in this condition when the spring meeting of 
the Amphiktyonic assembly (February or March 339 u.c.) was 
held at Delphi. Diognetus was named by the Athenians to 
attend it us Hieromnemon, or chief legate; with three Pyla- 
gone or vice-legates, /Eschines, Meidias, and Thrasykles. 1 We 
need hardly believe Demosthenes, when he states that the name 
of ^£schin6s was put up without foreknowledge on the part of 
any one; and that though it passed, yet not more than two or 
three hands were held up in his favour. 2 * Soon after they 
reached Delphi, Diognetus was seized with a fever, so that the 
task of speaking in the Amphiktyonic assembly was confided 
to iEschin6s, 

There stood in the Delphian temple some golden or gilt 
shields dedicated as an offering out of the spoils taken at the 
battle of Plahea, a century and a half before—with an inscrip¬ 
tion to this effect—“ Dedicated by the Athenians, out of the 
spoils of Persians and Thebans engaged in joint battle against 
the Greeks.” It appears that these shields had recently been 
set up afresh (having been perhaps stript of their gilding by the 
Phokian plunderers) in a new cell or chapel, without the full 
customary forms of prayer or solemnities; 8 which perhaps 
might be supposed unnecessary, as the offering was not now 
dedicated for the first time. The inscription, little noticed and 
perhaps obscured by the lapse of time on the original shields, 
would now stand forth brightly and conspicuously on the new 
gilding; reviving historical recollections highly offensive to 
the Thebans, 4 * * * and to the Amphissian Lokrians as friends of 
Thebes. These latter not only remonstrated against it in the 

1 ^Eschin£s aclv, ICtesiph. p. C9. 9 Demosthen. De CoronA, p. 2/7. 

3 Tills must have been an imoitaTdo'Tiuris rwv ^vaOiifxdrcotf (compare 

Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 13), requiring to be preceded by solemn ceremonies, 
sometimes specially directed by the oracle. 

4 How painfully the Thebans of the Demosthenic age felt the recollection 

of the alliance of their ancestors with Lhe Persians at Platiea, we urny read 

in Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, p. 187. 

It appears that the Thebans also had erected a new chapel at Delphi 

(after 346 B.c.) out of the spoils acquired from the conquered Phokians—d 

rtarfc $<vttewv ua6s, IdpvctaVTO SrifiaToi (Diodor. xvii. 10). 
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Amphiktyonic assembly, but were even preparing (if we are to 
believe ^Eschin£s) to accuse Athens of impiety; and to invoke 
against her a fine of fifty talents, for omission of the religious 
solemnities. 1 But this is denied by Demosthenes; 2 who states 
that the Lokrians coulcl not bring any such accusation against 
Athens without sending a formal summons—which they never 
had sent. Demosthenes would be doubtless right as to the 
regular form, probably also as to the actual fact; though 
^EschinSs accuses him of having received bribes 8 to defend the 
iniquities of the Lokrians. Whether the Lokrians went so far 
as to invoke a penalty, or not—at any rate they spoke in terms 
of complaint against the proceeding. Such complaint was not 
without real foundation; since it was better for the common 
safety of Hellenic liberty against the Macedonian aggressor, 
that the treason of Thebes at the battle of riatcea should stand 
as matter of past antiquity, rather than be republished in a new 
edition. But this was not the ground taken by the complain¬ 
ants, nor could they directly impeach the right of Athens to 
burnish up her old donatives. Accordingly they assailed the 
act on the allegation of impiety, as not having been preceded 
by the proper religious solemnities; whereby they obtained 
the opportunity of inveighing against Athens, as ally of the 
Phokians in their recent sacrilege, and enemy of Thebes 
the steadfast champion of the god. 

“ The Amphiktyons being assembled (I here give the main 
recital, though not the exact words, of ACschines), a friendly 
person came to acquaint us that the Amphissians were bringing 
on their accusation against Athens. My sick colleagues 
requested me immediately to enter the assembly and undertake 
her defence. I made haste to comply, and was just beginning 
to speak, when an Amphissian—of extreme rudeness and 
brutality—perhaps even under the influence of some misguid¬ 
ing divine impulse—interrupted me, and exclaimed — 1 Do not 
hear him, men of Hellas 1 Do not permit the name of the 
Athenian people to be pronounced among you at this holy 
season! Turn them out of the sacred ground, like men under 
a curse.’ With that he denounced us for our alliance with the 
Phokians, and poured out many other outrageous invectives 
against the city. 

“To me (continues ASschinGs) all this was intolerable to 

1 iEschinSs adv. ICtesiph. p. 70. The words of his speech do not 
however give either a full or a clear account of the transaction; which I 
have endeavoured, as well as I can, to supply In the text. 

a Demosthen. De Corona, p, 277. 3 yEschinSs adv. ICtcsiph. p. 69. 
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hear: I cannot even now think on it with calmness—and at the 
moment, I was provoked to anger such as I had never felt in 
my life before. The thought crossed me that I would retort 
upon the Amphissians for their impious invasion of the Kir- 
rhrean land. That plain, lying immediately below the sacred 
precinct in which we were assembled, was visible throughout. 
‘You see, Amphiktyons (said I), that plain cultivated by the 
Amphissians, with buildings erected in it for fanning and pot¬ 
tery 1 You have before your eyes the harbour, consecrated by 
the oath of your forefathers, now occupied and fortified. You 
know of yourselves, without needing witnesses to tell you, that 
these Amphissians have levied tolls and are taking profit out of 
the sacred harbour! 1 I then caused to be read publicly the 
ancient oracle, the oath, and the imprecations {pronounced 
after the first Sacred War, wherein Kirrha was destroyed). 
Then continuing, I said—* Here am I, ready to defend the god 
and the sacred property, according to the oath of our fore¬ 
fathers, with hand, foot, voice, and all the powers that I 
possess. I stand prepared to clear my own city of her obliga¬ 
tions to the gods: do you take counsel forthwith for your¬ 
selves. You are here about to offer sacrifice and pray to the 
gods for good things, publicly and individually. Look well 
then—where will you find voice, or soul, or eyes, or courage, to 
pronounce such supplications if you permit these accursed 
Amphissians to remain unpunished, when they have come 
under the imprecations of the recorded oath ? Recollect that 
the oath distinctly proclaims the sufferings awaiting all impious 
transgressors, and even menaces those who tolerate their pro¬ 
ceedings, by declaring,—They who do not stand forward to 
vindicate Apollo, Artemis, Latona, and Athene Pronrca, may 
not sacrifice undefiled or with favourable acceptance.' ” 

Such is the graphic and impressive description, 1 given by 
^Eschinds himself some years afterwards to the Athenian 
assembly, of his own address to the Amphiklyonic meeting in 
spring 339 B.c.; on the lofty site of the Delphian Pylaea, with 
Kirrha and its plain spread out before his eyes, and with the 
ancient oath and all its fearful imprecations recorded on the 
brass plate hard by, readable by every one. t His speech, 
received with loud shouts, roused violent passion in the bosoms 
of the Amphiktyons, as well as of the hearers assembled round. 
The audience at Delphi was not like that of Athens. Athenian 
citizens were accustomed to excellent oratory, and to the task 
of balancing opposite arguments: though susceptible of high- 
1 i’Eschin^s adv, Ktcsiph. p. 70. 
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wrought intellectual excitement—admiration or repugnance as 
the case might be—they discharged it all in the final vote, and 
then went home to their private affairs. But to the compara¬ 
tively rude men at Delphi, the speech of a first-rate Athenian 
orator was a rarity. When ^schin£s, with great rhetorical force, 
unexpectedly revived in their imaginations the ancient and 
terrific history of the curse of Kirrha 1 —assisted by all the force 
of visible and local association—they were worked up to mad¬ 
ness ; while in such minds os theirs, the emotion raised would 
not pass off by simple voting, but required to be discharged 
by instant action. 

How intense and ungovernable that emotion became, is 
shown by the monstrous proceedings which followed. The 
oiiginal charge of impiety brought against Athens, set forth by 
the Amphissian speaker coarsely and ineffectively, and indeed 
noway lending itself to rhetorical exaggeration—was now alto¬ 
gether forgotten in the more heinous impiety of which ./Eschintls 
had accused the Amphissians themselves. About the necessity 
of punishing them, there was but one language. The Amphis¬ 
sian speakers appear to have fled—since even their persons 
would hardly have been safe amidst such an excitement. And 
if the day had not been already far advanced, the multitude 
would have rushed at once down from the scene of debate to 
Kirrha. 2 * * * * On account of the lateness of the hour, a resolution 
was passed, which the herald formally proclaimed,—That on 
the morrow at daybreak, the whole Delphian population, of 
sixteen years and upwards, freemen as well as slaves, should 
muster at the sacrificing place, provided with spades and pick- 
axes ; That the assembly of Amphiktyonic legates would there 
meet them, to act in defence of the god and the sacred pro¬ 
perty; That if there were any city whose deputies did not 
appear, it should be excluded from the temple, and proclaimed 
unholy and accursed. 8 

At daybreak, accordingly, the muster took place. The Del- 

1 Dcmosth. De Coronft, p. 277 . cus 5e rb ttjs irfaoats ££(« pa Ka&ibv 

(j*Eschiii6s) htyticcra eis robs *Afi^ifcr^opas } ir&vra tSAA* ical iraptbAv 
4ir4patvev 4<p>' oh ktOAOti, ua\ \6yovs cirirpoor Aitovs tca\ p.4>0ovs t li&ev 7 } 
K tAfiata x^P a KaOiepAdi}, cruvfle-b ica\ hvGpAtrovs 4tt eipovs 

\6ywv teal rb fi4\\ov ob irpoopwpfrous, robs 'A/nptfcT<W«s, itelOei 
cratrOai t &C. 

2 ^li^chin. ndv. Ktesiph. p. 7°- icpavytf iroWfy tea 1 06 pv@os rwv 

*Afup wtvSpup, teal \6yos ilv obftirt Trepl r&v &(nrtS<oP 6s yfAcis juev, 6AA* 

fj$Tj 7repl rqs r&v *AfX<pt<rff4uP npuaplcts. "HStj 5b it d/tyw Tjjs yp.4pas Q&ffTji, 

irpoeKOkv 6 icfipvZ, &c. 

8 A£schln$s adv, Ktesiph. p. 71. 
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phian multitude came with their implements for demolition :— 
the Amphiktyons with zEs chines placed themselves at the 
head:—and all marched down to the port of ICirrha. Those 
there resident—probably astounded and terrified at so fill ious 
an inroad from an entire population, with whom, a few hours 
before, they had been on friendly terms—abandoned the place 
without resistance, and ran to acquaint their fellow-citizens at 
Amphissa. The Amphiktyons with their followers then entered 
KLirrha, demolished all the harbour-conveniences, and even set 
fire to the houses in the town. This zEschinSs himself tells us ; 
and we may be very sure (though he docs not tell us) that the 
multitude thus set on were not contented with simply demol¬ 
ishing, but plundered and carried away whatever they could lay 
hands on. Presently, however, the Amphissians, whose town 
was on the high ground about seven or eight miles west of 
Delphi, apprised of the destruction of their property and seeing 
their houses in flames, arrived in haste to the rescue, with their 
full-armed force. The Amphiktyons and the Delphian multi¬ 
tude were obliged in their turn to evacuate ICirrha, and hurry 
back to Delphi at their best speed. They were in the greatest 
personal danger. According to Demosthenes, some were 
actually seized ; but they must have been set at liberty almost 
immediately. 1 None were put to death; an escape which they 
probably owed to the respect borne by the Amphissians, even 

1 Demnsthen. Dc Coronft, p. 277. According to the second decree of 
the Amphiktyons cited in this oration (p. 278), some of the Amphiktyoin 
weie wounded. But I concur with Droyscn, Fmnke and others, in 
disputing the genuineness of these decrees ; and the assertion, that some of 
the Amphiktyons were wounded, is one among the grounds for disputing 
it; for if such hatl been the fact, /Eschin&s could hardly have failed to 
mention it; since it would have suited exactly the drift and purpose of his 
speech. 

ZEschin£s is by far the best witness for the proceedings at this spring- 
meeting of the Amphiktyons. lie was not only present, but the leading 
person concerned ; if he makes a wrong statement, it must be by design, 
liut if Llic facts as stated by ZEschinSs are at all near the truth, it is hardly 
possible LhaL the two decrees cited in Demosthenes can have been the real 
dcciees passed by the Amphiktyons. The substance of what was resolved, 
as given by ZEschinSs, pp, 70, 71, is mateiially different from the first 
decree quoted in the oration of Demosthenes, p, 278. There is no mention, 
in the latter, of those vivid and prominent circumstances—the summoning 
of all the Dclphians, freemen and slaves above 16 years of age, with spades 
and mattocks—the exclusion from the temple, and the cursing, of any city 
which did not appear to lake parL. 

The compiler of those decrees appears to have lmd only Demosthenes 
before him, and to have known nothing of ZEschinSs. Of the violent 
proceedings of the Amphiktyons, both provoked and described by /l£schin6s, 
Demosthenes says nothing, 

P * 
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under such exasperating circumstances, to the Aniphiktyonic 
function. 

On the morning after this narrow escape, the president, a 
Thessalian of Pharsalus named Kottyphus, convoked a full 
Amphiktyonic Ekldesia; that is, not merely the Aniphiklyons 
proper, or the legates and co-iegatcs deputed from the various 
cities—but also, along with them, the promiscuous multitude 
present for purpose of sacrifice and consultation of the oracle. 
Loud and indignant were the denunciations pronounced in this 
meeting against the Amphissians; while Athens was eulogised 
as having taken the lead in vindicating the rights of Apollo. It 
was finally resolved that the Amphissians should be punished an 
sinners against the god and the sacred domain, as well as against 
the Amplnktyons personally; that the legates should now go 
home, to consult each his respective city; and that as soon 
as some positive resolution for executory measures could be 
obtained, each should come to a special meeting, appointed at 
Thermopylce for a future day—seemingly not far distant, and 
certainly prior to the regular season of autumnal convocation. 

Thus was the spark applied, and the flame kindled, of a 
second Amphiktyonic war, between six and seven years afler 
the conclusion of the former in 346 n.c. What has been just 
recounted comes to us from -Aeschines, himself the witness as 
well as the incendiary. We here judge him, not from accusa¬ 
tions preferred by his rival Demosthenes, but from his own 
depositions; and from facts which he details not simply without 
regret, but with a strong feeling of pride. It is impossible to 
read them without becoming sensible of the profound misfortune 
which had come over the Grecian world; since the unanimity 
or dissidence of its component portions were now determined, 
not by political congresses at Athens or Sparta, but by debates 
in the religious convocation at Delphi and Thermopylae Here 
we have the political sentiment of the Amphissian Lokrians— 
their sympathy for Thebes, and dislike to Athens—dictating 
complaint and invective against the Athenians on the allegation 
of impiety. Against every one, it was commonly easy to find 
matter for such an allegation, if parties were on the lookout for 
it; while defence was difficult, and the fuel for kindling religi¬ 
ous antipathy all at the command of the accuser. Accordingly 
,ri£schin£s troubles himself little with the defence, but plants 
himself atf once on the vantage-ground of the accuser, and 
retorts the like charge of impiety against the Amphissians, on 
totally different allegations. liy superior oratory, as well as by 
the appeal to an ancient historical fact of a character peculiarly 
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terror-striking, he exasperates the Amphiktyons to a pitch of 
religious ardour, in vindication of the god, such as to make 
them disdain alike the suggestions either of social justice or of 
political prudence. Demosthenes—giving credit to the Amphi¬ 
ktyons for something like the equity of procedure, familiar to 
Athenian ideas and practice—affirmed that no charge against 
Athens could have been made before them by the Lokrians, 
because no charge would be entertained without previous notice 
given to Athens, But ylischines, when accusing the Lokrians, 
—on a matter of which he had given no notice, and which it 
first crossed his mind to mention at the moment when he made 
his speech 1 --found these Amphiktyons so inflammable in 
their religious antipathies, that they forthwith call out and head 
the Delphian mob armed with pickaxes for demolition. To 
evoke, from a far-gone and half-forgotten past, the memory of 
that fierce religious feud, for the purpose of extruding estab¬ 
lished proprietors, friends and defenders of the temple, from 
an occupancy wherein they rendered essential service to the 
numerous visitors of Delphi—to execute this purpose with 
brutal violence, creating the maximum of exasperation in the 
sufferers, endangering the lives of the Amphiktyonic legates, 
and raising another Sacred War pregnant with calamitous 
results—this was an amount of mischief such as the bitterest 
enemy of Greece could hardly have surpassed. The prior 
imputations of irreligion, thrown out by the Lokrian orator 
against Athens, may have been futile and malicious; but the 
retort of ATCschinGs was far worse, extending as well as embit¬ 
tering the poison of pious discord, and plunging the Amphikty¬ 
onic assembly in a contest from which there was no exit except 
by the sword of Philip. 

Some comments on this proceeding appeared requisite, partly 
because it is the only distinct matter known to us, from an 
actual witness, respecting the Amphiktyonic council—partly 
from its ruinous consequences, which will presently appear* At 
first, indeed, these consequences did not manifest themselves ; 
and when Aeschines returned to Athens, he told his story to the 
satisfaction of the people. We may presume that he reported 
the proceedings at the time in the same manner as he stated 
them afterwards, in the oration now preserved. The Athenians, 
indignant at the accusation brought by the Lokrians against 
Athens, were disposed to take part in that movement of pious 
enthusiasm which ACschinGs had kindled on the subject of 

1 -/EschinOs aclv. IOesiph. p. 70. S’ ofiv pot «?Tri rtyv yv6fi7iv 

fAVTnfO?iirai rrjs t&v irepl rfyv 7 9}u tV l*p&>v aw fields, &c. 
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Kirrha, pursuant to the ancient oath sworn hy their forefathers. 1 
So forcibly was the religious point of view of this question 
thrust upon the public mind, that the opposition of Demo¬ 
sthenes was hardly listened to. He laid open at once the 
consequences of what had happened, saying—“ /Kschines, you 
are bringing war into Attica—an Amphiktyonic war/ 1 But his 
predictions were cried down as illusions or mere manifestations 
of party feeling against a rival. 2 * /Eschines denounced him 
openly as the hired agent of the impious Lokrians; 8 a charge 
sufficiently refuted by the conduct of these Lokrians them¬ 
selves, who are described by ./EschinSs as gratuitously insulting 
Athens. 

But though the general feeling at Athens, immediately after 
the return of ^Eschines, was favourable to his proceedings at 
Delphi, it did not long continue so. Nor is the change difficult 
lo understand. The first mention of the old oath, and the 
original devastation of Kirrha, sanctioned by the name and 
authority of Solon, would naturally turn the Athenian mind 
into a strong feeling of pious sentiment against the tenants of 
that accursed spot. But further information would tend to 
prove that the Lokrians were more sinned against than sinning; 
that the occupation of Kirrha as a harbour was a convenience 
to all Greeks, and most of all to the temple itself; lastly, that 
the imputations said to have been cast by the Lokrians upon 
Athens had either never been made at all (so wo find Demo¬ 
sthenes affirming), or wore nothing worse than an unauthorised 
burst of ill-temper from some rude individual. Though 
y]£schin£s had obtained at first a vote of approbation for his 
proceedings, yet when his proposition came to be made—that 
Athens should take part in the special Amphiktyonic meeting 
convened for punishing the Amphissians—the opposition of 
Demosthenes was found more effective. Both the Senate and 
the public assembly passed a resolution peremptorily forbidding 
all interference on the part of Athens at that special meeting. 
“The Hieroninemon and the Pylagorfe of Athens (so the 
decree prescribed) shall take no part, either in word or deed or 
resolution, with the persons assembled at that special meeting. 
They shall visit Delphi and Thcrmopylffi at the regular times 

1 ./Eschin^s adv. Ktesiph. p. ? 1 . teal r&s irpa^ts TjpS>v farofi^aptvav tdu 

Z4]{iov t /cal ir6\ews ir&rrys irpoatpovp4vr)s e&crejQelV, &c. Ofi/r 4% (Pomo- 
stbenfe) ra>u ftpKtav, obs ot TTp&youoi iopocrctu, avSh ctptis ovBe t>is 

rov Oeou petunias. 

2 Demosth. Pe Corona, p. 275. 

8 TEschintfs ndv, KlcsJph. p. 69-71. 
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fixed by our forefathers.” This important decree marks the 
change of opinion at Athens. Aischines indeed tells us that it 
was only procured by crafty manoeuvre on the part of Demo¬ 
sthenes, being hurried through in a thin assembly, at the close 
of business, when most citizens (and ./Eschines among them) 
had gone away. But there is nothing to confirm such insinua¬ 
tions ; moreover Eschines, if he had still retained the public 
sentiment in his favour, could easily have baffled the tricks of 
his rival. 1 

The special meeting of Amphiktyons at Thermopylae accord¬ 
ingly took place, at some time between the two regular periods 
of spring and autumn. No legates attended from Athens, nor 
any from Thebes—a fact made known to us by iEschinds, and 
remarkable as evincing an incipient tendency towards concur¬ 
rence, such as had never existed before, between these two 
important cities. The remaining legates met, determined to 
levy a joint force for the purpose of punishing the Amphissians, 
and chose the president Kottyphus general. According to 
yEschines, this force was brought together, marched against the 
Lokrians, and reduced them to submission, but granted to 
them indulgent terms; requiring from them a fine to the Del¬ 
phian god, payable at stated intervals—sentencing some of the 
Lokrian leaders to banishment as having instigated the encroach¬ 
ment on the sacred domain—and recalling others who had 
opposed it. But the Lokrians (he says), after the force had 
retired, broke faith, paid nothing, and brought back all the 
guilty leaders. Demosthenes, on the contrary, states that 
Kottyphus summoned contingents from the various Amphikty- 
onic states; but some never came at all, while those who did 
come were lukewarm and inefficient; so that the purpose 
altogether miscarried. 2 The account of Demosthenes is the 
more probable of the two; for we know from Aeschines himself 
that neither Athens nor Thebes took part in the proceeding, 
while Sparta had been excluded from the Amphiklyonic council 
in 346 B.c. There remained therefore only the secondary and 
smaller states. Of these, the Peloponnesians, even if inclined, 
could not easily come, since they could neither march by land 
through Boeotia, nor come with ease by sea while the Amphis¬ 
sians were masters of the port of ICirrha; and the Thessalians 
and their neighbours were not likely to take so intense an 
interest in the enterprise as to carry it through without the rest. 
Moreover, the party who were only waiting for v pretext to 

1 ^sellings adv, Ktcsiph. p. 71 

3 Dcmobthen. Du Corona, p. 377; Cachings adv. Ktcsiph. p. 72, 
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invite the interference of Philip, would rather prefer to do 
nothing, in order to show how impossible it was to act without 
him. Hence we may fairly assume that what iEschmGs repre¬ 
sents as indulgent terms granted to the Lokrians and afterwards 
violated by them, was at best nothing more than a temporary 
accommodation, concluded because Kottyplius could not do 
anything—probably did not wish to do anything—without the 
intervention of Philip, 

The next Pylrea, or the autumnal meeLing of the Amphiklyons 
at Thermopylae, now arrived; yet the Lokrians were still 
unsubdued, Kottyphus aud his party now made the formal 
proposition to invoke the aid of Philip. “If you do not 
consent (they told the Amphiklyons 1 ), you must come foiwaid 
personally in force, subscribe ample funds,and fine all defaulters. 
Choose which you prefer.” The determination of the Amphi- 
ktyons was taken to invoke the interference of Philip; appoint¬ 
ing him commander of the combined force, and champion of 
the god, in the new Sacred War, as ho had been in the former. 

At the autumnal meeting, 2 where this fatal measure of calling 

1 Demosth. De Corona, pp. 277, 278. 

2 The chronology of events here recounted husbeen differently conceived 
by different authors. According to my view, the firsL motion raised by 
^Eschin^s against the Ampliissinn Lokrians, occurred in the spring meeting 
of the Amphilctyons at Delphi in 339 lt.c. (the year of the archon 
Theophrastus at Athens); next, there was held a special or extraordinary 
meeting of the Amphilctyons, and a wailike manifestation against the 
Lokrians ; after which came the regular autumnal meeting at Thermopylae 
(b,c. 339—September—the year of the archon Lysimaclud&i at Athens), 
where the vote was passed to call in the military interference of Philip, 

This chronology does not indeed agree with the two so-called decrees of 
the Amphilctyons,and with the documentary statement —''Apxw Mwj<r<0efo7jY, 
'AvOevri}piS>vos eierp eirl 5 &c«—which we read as incorporated in the oration 
De Coronfi, p. 279. But i have already stated that I think these docu¬ 
ments spurious. 

The archon Mnesitlieides (like all the other arehons named in the 
documents lecited in the oration De Corornl) is a wrong name, and cannot 
have been quoted from any genuine document. Next, the first decree of 
the Amphilctyons is not in harmony with the statement of iEschines, 
himself the great mover of what the Amphilctyons reully did. Lastly, the 
second decree plainly intimates that the person who composed the two 
decrees conceived the nomination of Philip to have taken place in the very 
same Amphiktyonic assembly as the first movement acainsL the Lokrians. 
The same words, £*1 lepitas K ksivay 6 pou t taptpr^s TruXafas—prefixed to both 
decrees, must be understood to indicate the same assembly. Mr. Clinton’s 
supposition that the firsL decree was passed at the spring meeting of 339 
d.c. —and the §ecoud at the spring meeting of 338 B.u.—Kleiimgoms being 
the Eponymus in both years—appears to me nowise probable. The special 
purpose and value of an Eponymus would disappear, if the same person 
served in that capacity for two successive years, Bocckh adopts the 
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in Philip was adopted, legates from Athens were doubtless 
present (Zfcchincs among them), according to usual custom ; 
for the decree of Demosthenes had enacted that the usual 
custom should be followed, though it had forbidden the 
presence of legates at the special or extraordinary meeting. 
/KschinGs 1 was not backward in advocating the application to 
Philip ; nor indeed could lie take any other course, consistently 
with what he had done at the preceding spring meeting. He 
himself only Laments that Athens suffered herself to be deterred, 
by the coirupt suggestions of Demosthenes, from heading the 
crusade against Amphissa, when the gods themselves had 
singled her out for that pious duty. 5 * What part Thebes took 
in the nomination of Philip, or whether her legates attended at 
the autumnal Amphiktyonic meeting, we do not know. But it 
is to be remembered that one of the twelve Amphiktyonic 
double suffrages now belonged to the Macedonians themselves ; 
while many of the remaining members had become dependent 
on Macedonia—the Thessalians, Phthiot Achceans, Perrhse- 
bians, Dolopians, Magnetos, &c. a It was probably not very 
difficult for Kotlyphus and iEschinGs to procure a vote invest¬ 
ing Philip with the command. Even those who were not 
favourable might dread the charge of impiety if they opposed it. 

During the spring and summer of this year 339 u.c. (the 
interval between the two Amphiktyonic meetings), Philip had 
been engaged in his expedition against the Scythians, and in 
his battle, while returning, against the Triballi, wherein he 
received the severe wound already mentioned. His recovery 
from this wound was completed, when the Amphiktyonic vote, 

conjecture of Reiskc, altering fapipfj* tt u\alas in the second decree into 
uirayur?} s 7 rv\alas. This would bring the second deci ee into better harmony 
with chronology ; but there is nothing in the state of the text to justify such 
an innovation. Bdhneckc (Forsch. p. 498-508) adopts a supposition yet 
more improbable, He supposes tlwL /I£schin6s was chosen Pylagoras at 
the beginning of the Attic year 340-339 n.c., and that he attended first at 
Delphi at the autumnal meeting of the Amphilctyons 340 B.C. ; that he 
there raised the violent storm which he himself describes in his speech; 
and that afterwards, at the subsequent spring meeting, came both the two 
decrees which we now read in the oration De Coronft. But the first "of 
tho^e two decrees can never have come after the outrageous proceeding 
described by -dlschinfo. I will add, that in the form of decree, the 
president Kottyphus is called an Arcadian, whereas /Eschinfis designates 
him ns a Pharsafian, 

1 Dcmosth. De Coronit, p, 278. 

3 /EschhwLs adv. Klesiph. p. 72. r&v fikv rty ^7 efiovtau tt}s 

ctVe/3ef«y ?/jiuv Tra/ja&cS&HrrfTwi', tt}? 8e AijfJLotfQivovs tiwpoSnictas tynotidw 
yeycvrifA4vi}5* 

* Sec TsokratCs, Orat. V, (Philipp.) s* 2.2. 23. 
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conferring upon him the command, was passed. He readily 
accepted a mission which his partisans, and probably his bribes, 
had been mainly concerned in procuring. Immediately collecting 
his forces, he marched southward through Thessaly and Thermo¬ 
pylae, proclaiming his purpose of avenging the Delphian god 
upon the unholy Lokrians of Amphissa. The Amphiklyonic 
deputies, and the Amphiklyonic contingents, in greater or less 
numbers, accompanied his march. In passing through Ther¬ 
mopylae, he took Nikrea (one of the towns most essential to the 
security of the pass) from the Thebans, in whose hands it had 
remained since his conquest of Thokis in 346 uc., though with 
a Macedonian garrison sharing in the occupation. 1 Not being 
yet assured of the concurrence of the Thebans in his further 
projects, he thought it safer to consign this important town to 
the Thessalians, who were thoroughly in his dependence. 

His march from Thermopylae, whether to Delphi and 
Amphissa, or into Bceotia, lay through Phokis. That unfortu¬ 
nate territory still continued in the defenceless condition to 
which it had been condemned by the Amphiktyonic sentence 
of 346 h.c., without a single fortified town, occupied merely by 
small dispersed villages and by a population scanty as well as 
poor. On reaching Elateia, once the principal Phokian town, 
but now dismantled, Philip halted his army, and began forth¬ 
with to re-establish the walls, converting it into a strong place 
for permanent military occupation. He at the same time 
occupied Kytinium, 2 the principal town in the little territory of 
Doris, in the upper portion of the valley of the river Kephissus, 
situated in the short mountain road from Thermopylae to 
Amphissa. 

The seizure of Elateia by Philip, coupled with his operations 
for reconstituting it as a permanent military post, was an event 
of the gravest moment, exciting surprise and uneasiness 
throughout a large portion of the Grecian world. Hitherto he 
had proclaimed himself as general acting under the Amphikty¬ 
onic vote of nomination, and as on his march simply to vindi¬ 
cate the Delphian god against sacrilegious Lokrians. Had 
such been his real purpose, however, he would have had no 
occasion to halt at Elateia, much less to re-fortify and garrison 
it. Accordingly it now became evident that he meant something 

1 yEschin£s ndv. Ktcsipli. p. 73- 4»f\t7riros avrwv &.(jte^fxcvos 

Wt/eaiaf* ®eTTCt\ot$ irap&wKC, &c. 

Compare Demosthen. ad Philipp. Episiol. p. 153. fliroTn-eufTcu Be utrb 
fc$vjj 3 a/wJ' Nticaiav fikv <f>povp$ itartxuv, &c, 

“ Philochoms ap. Dionys. IlaJ. ad Aminoum, p. 742, 
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different, or at least something ulterior. He himself indeed no 
longer affected to conceal his real purposes. Sending envoys 
to Thebes, he announced that he had come to attack the 
Athenians, and earnestly invited her co-operation as his ally, 
against enemies odious to her as well as to himself. But if 
the Thebans, in spite of an excellent opportunity to crush an 
ancient foe, should still determine to stand aloof, he claimed of 
them at least a free passage through Bceotia, that he might 
invade Attica with his own forces. 1 

The relations between Athens and Thebes at this moment 
were altogether unfriendly. There had indeed been no actual 
armed conflict between them since the conclusion of the Sacred 
War in 34 b u.c.; yet the old sentiment of enmity and jealousy, 
dating from earlier days and aggravated during that war, still 
continued unabated. To soften this reciprocal dislike, and to 
bring about co-operation with Thebes, had always been the 
aim of some Athenian politicians—Eubulus—Aristophon—and 
Demosthenes himself, whom ^Eschines tries to discredit as 
having been complimented and corrupted by the Thebans. 2 * 
Nevertheless, in spite of various visits and embassies to Thebes, 
where a philo-Alhenian minority also subsisted, nothing had ever 
been accomplished. 0 The enmity still remained, and had been 
even artificially aggravated (if we arc to believe Demosthenes 4 * ) 
during the six months which elapsed since the breaking out 
of the Amphissian quarrel, by /EschinGs and the partisans of 
Philip in both cities. 

The ill-will subsisting between Athens and Thebes at the 
moment when Philip took possession of Elateia, was so 
acknowledged that he had good reason for looking upon con¬ 
federacy of the two against him as impossible. 6 To enforce the 

1 Bemostbcn. Be CoronA, p. 293-299. Justin, jx. 3, (< diu dissimulatum 
helium Athenian sibus inferl.'* This expression is correct in the sense, that 
Philip, who had hitherto pretended to be on his march against Amphissa, 
disclosed his real purpose to be against Athens, at the moment when he 
seized Elateia, Otherwise, he had been at open war with Athens, ever 
since the sieges of Dyxantinm and Perinfchus in the preceding year. 

2 ^Rschines, Pals, Leg. pp. 46, 47. 

11 iEschinGs adv. Ktcsinh, p, 73 i Demo&lh. Be Coron£, p. 2S1. 

4 Dcmoslh. Be Corona, pp. 276, 281, 284. *AAA* Retire iirdveipx, hi rbv 
&v 'Aptfilffirp 7r 6 ktpov rofoov (A£schin£s) pXv Troi^aavrost cupirepaPapivutp 8e 
tup &A\wv iTi trepy&P aitrov r?V irpbs Qyftatavs tyfipav, <rvvifir\ rbv 

Qtki'MroP toflelV ty* ofaeep t&s TnfAeu otrox <fvv 4 icpovov, &c. 

OStw jx&xpt 7 vpoiiyayov obroi r^v $x e pW' 

0 Dcmosth. Bo Corond—S km' (Philip) rfyv txtpap.iv xal r)]p 'Ek&retav 

icartAa&ev, < 5 js ou 5 ’ Tt 'yeVdiro hi irvpitvevffdvTuP Up i\pStv k «1 r&v 
© jj /3 aiwv. 
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request, that Thebes, already his ally, would continue to act 
as such at this critical juncture, he despatched thither envoys 
not merely Macedonian, but also Thessalian, Polopian, Phthiot 
Acliman, Aitolian, and /Knianes—the Amphiklyonie allies who 
were now accompanying his march. 1 

If such were the hopes, and the reasonable hopes, of Philip, 
we may easily understand how intense was the alarm among 
the Athenians, when they first heard of the occupation of 
Elatela. Should the Thebans comply, Philip would he in 
three days on the frontier of Attica; and from the sentiment 
understood as well as felt to be prevalent, the Athenians could 
not but anticipate that free passage, and a Theban reinforce¬ 
ment besides, would be readily granted. Ten years before, 
Demosthenes himself (in his first Olynthiac) had asserted that 
the Thebans would gladly join Philip in an attack on Attica. :J 
If such was then the alienation, it had been increasing rather 
than diminishing ever since. As the march of Philip had 
hitherto been not merely rapid, but also understood as directed 
towards Delphi and Amphissa, the Athenians had made no 
preparations for the defence of their frontier. Neither their 
families nor their moveable property had yet been carried 
within walls. Nevertheless they had now to expect, within 
little more than forty-eight hours, an invading army as formid¬ 
able and desolating as any of those during the Peloponnesian 
war, under a commander far abler than Archidamus or Agis. !I 

Though the general history of this important period can be 
made out only in outline, we are fortunate enough to obtain 
from Demosthenfis a striking narrative, in some detail, of the 
proceedings at Athens immediately after the news of the capture 
of Elateia by Philip. It was evening when the messeuger 
arrived, just at the time when the prytanes (or senators of the 
presiding tribe) were at supper in their official residence. 
Immediately breaking up their meal, some ran to call the 
generals whose duty it was to convoke the public assembly, 
with the trumpeter who gave public notice thereof; so that the 
Senate and assembly were convoked for the next morning at 
daybreak. Others bestirred themselves in clearing out the 
market-place, which was full of booths and stands for traders 

1 Thilochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ail Ammanmi, p. 742. 

0 Dcmosth. Olyuth. i. p. It). *Av S 1 hewa QlAiiriros Ad&y, r(s abrbv 
n&Afaei 5 si 'ipo jSaSff-iP ; QyPaTot ; a% cl Aiay iruepbv elirclv j), tml trvvcur- 
fiaAnvffiv krol/KOS• 

a Dcmosth. Dc Coronal, p. 304. y y&p iplf woAiTeta, %s ovras (i*Eschin6s) 
Karyyopel ai'il f.i\u toD ©7 jpafovs perii twov o*uye/t/?aAe<V cU r))v 

ft iraVT c$ tpovTO, ftcO' ypwv ^apara^afjLcvov^ htcivov KtoXvew &c. 
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selling merchandise. They even set fire to these booths, in 
their hurry to get the space clear. Such was the excitement 
and terror throughout the city, that the public assembly was 
crowded at the earliest dawn, even before the Senate could go 
through their forms and present themselves for the opening 
ceremonies. At length the Senate joined the assembly, and 
the prytanes came forward to announce the news, producing 
the messenger with his public deposition. The herald then 
proclaimed the usual words—“Who wishes to speak?" Not 
a man came forward. He proclaimed the words again and 
again, yet still no one rose. 

At length, after a considerable interval of silence, Demo¬ 
sthenes rose to speak. He addressed himself to that alarming 
conviction which beset the minds of all, though no one had yet 
given it utterance—that the Thebans were in hearty sympathy 
with Philip. “ Suffer not yourselves (he said) to believe any 
such thing. If the fact had been so, Philip would have been 
already on your frontier, without halting at Slatcia. He has a 
large body of partisans at Thebes, procured by fraud and 
corruption; but he has not the whole city. There is yet a 
considerable Theban party, adverse to him and favourable to 
you. It is for the purpose of emboldening his own partisans 
in Thebes, overawing his opponents, and thus extorting a 
positive declaration from the city in his favour, that he is 
making display of his force at Elateia. And in this he will 
succeed, unless you, Athenians, shall exert yourselves vigor¬ 
ously and prudently in counteraction. If you, acting on your 
old aversion towards Thebes, shall now hold aloof, Philip's 
partisans in the city will become all-powerful, so that the whole 
Theban force will march along with him against Attica For 
your own security, you must shake off these old feelings, how¬ 
ever well grounded—and stand forward for the protection of 
Thebes, as being in greater danger than yourselves. March 
forth your entire military strength to the frontier, and thus em¬ 
bolden your partisans in Thebes to speak out openly against 
their philippising opponents, who rely upon the army at Elateia. 
Next, send ten envoys to Thebes \ giving them full powers, in 
conjunction with the generals, to call in your military force 
whenever they think fit. Let your envoys demand neither 
concessions nor conditions from the Thebans; let tbein simply 
tender the full force of Athens to assist the Thebans in tlieir 
present straits. If the offer be accepted, you will have secured 
an ally inestimable for your own safety, while acting with a 
generosity worthy of Athens; if it be refused, the Thebans will 
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have themselves to blame, and you will at least stand unim- 
peached on the score of honour as well as of policy.” 1 

The recommendation of Demosthenes, alike wise and 
generous, was embodied in a decree and adopted by the 
Athenians without opposition. 3 Neither yEschines, nor any 

1 Demosth. Do Coronft, pp. 280, 2S7 ; Diodor. xvi. 84. I have given 
the substance, in brief, of what Demosthenes represents himself to have 
said. 

3 This decree, or a document claiming to be such, is given verbatim in 
Demosthenes, De Corond, pp. 289, 290. It bears date on the 161I1 of the 
month Skirrophorion (June), under the atchonship of Nausiklcs. This 
archon is a wrong or pseud-eponymous archon ; and the document, to say 
nothing of its verbosiLy, implies that Athens was now about to pass out of 
pacific relations with Philip, and to begin war against him—which is 
contrary to the leal fact. 

Theie also appear inserted, a few pages before, in the same speech (p. 
282), four other documents, purporting to relate to the time immediately 
preceding the capture of Klatcia by Philip. 1. A decree of Lhe Athenians, 
dated in the month Elnphebolion of them chon Ileropythus . 2. Another 

decree, in the month Munychion of the same anhon . 3. An answer 

addressed by Philip to the Athenians. 4. An answer addressed by Philip 
to Lhe Thebans. 

Here again, the archon called Ileropythus is a wrong and unknown 
archon. Such manifest error of date would alone be enough to preclude 
me from trusting the document as genuine. Droysen is right, in my judge¬ 
ment, in rejecting all these five documents as snurious. The answer of 
Philip to the Athenians is adapted to the two decrees of the Athenians, 
ancl cannot be genuine if they are spurious. 

These decrees, too, like that dated in Skirrophorion, are not consistent 
with the true relations between Athens and Philip. They imply that she 
avas at peace with him, and that hostilities were first undertaken against 
him by her after his occupation of Elatcia; whereas open war had been 
prevailing between them for more than a year, ever since the summer of 340 
B.C., and the maritime operations against him in the Fiopontis. That the 
Avar was going on Avilhout interruption, during all this period—that Philip 
could not get near to Athens to strike a blow at her and close the war, 
except by bringing the Thebans and Thessalians into co-operation wiLlx him 
—and that for the attainment of this last purpose, he caused Lhe Amphissitm 
Avar to be kindled, through the corrupt agency of /Escliines—is the express 
statement of Demosthenes, De Coronfi, pp. 275, 276. Hence I find it 
impossible to believe in the authenticity either of the lour documents here 
quoted, or of this supposed very long decree of the Athenians, on forming 
tneir alliance with Thebes, bearing date on the 16th of the month Skiiro- 
phorion, and cited De Corond, p. 2S9. I will add, that the two decrees 
which we lead in p. 282, profess themselves as having been passed in the 
months Elaphebolion and Munychion, and bear the name of the archon 
Heropythus; while the decree cited, p. 289, bears date the lOlh of 
Skirrophorion, and the name of a different archon, A fattsWSs* Now if 
the decrees were genuine, the events which are described in both must 
have happened under the same archon, at an interval of about six weeks 
between the last day of Munychion and the 16th of Skirrophorion. It is 
impossible to suppose an interval of one year and six weeks between 
tl »m. 
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one else, said a word against it. Demosthenes himself, being 
named chief of the ten envoys, proceeded forthwith to Thebes; 
while the military force of Attica was at the same time marched 
to the frontier. 

At Thebes they found the envoys of Philip and his allies, 

It appears to me, on reading attentively the words of Demosthenes him¬ 
self, that Ih e fafsarins t or peison who composed these four first documents, 
has not properly conceived what it was thaL Demosthenes caused to be read 
hy the public secretary. The point which Demosthenes is here making is 
to show how ably he had managed, and how well he had deserved of his 
country, hy bringing the Thebans into alliance with Athens immediately 
after Philip’s capture of Klateia. For this purpose he dwells upon the bad 
state of feeling between Athens and Thebes before that event, brought about 
by the secret instigations of Philip through corrupt partisans in both places. 
Now it is to illustrate this hostile feeling between Athens and Thebes , that 
he causes the secretary to read certain decrees and answers—it/ ofs 5 * 
ra irpbs rovr(av\ rwv tynptcrfxdrw kKobcavres tea 1 ruv airoKpitreav 

eltrcaQs, K al fioi Xeye ravra Kafi&v . . . . (p. 282). The documents here 
announced to he read do not bear upon the relations between Athens ami 
Philip (which were those of active waifare, needing no illustration)—but 
to the relation between Athens and 1 'hebes. There had plainly been 
interchanges of bickering and ungracious feeling between the two cities, 
manifested in public decrees or public answeis to complaints or remon* 
strances. Instead of which, the two Athenian decrees, which we now read 
as following, are addressed, not to the Thebans, but to Philip ; the first of 
them does not mention Thebes at all, the second mentions Thebes only to 
recite as a ground of complaint against Philip, that he was trying to put 
the two cities at variance ; and this too, among other grounds of complaint 
much more giave and imputing more hostile purposes. Then follow two 
answers—which arc not answeis between Athens and Thebes, as they ought 
to be—but answers from Philip, the first to Lhe Athenians, the second to 
the Thebans. Neither the decrees, nor the answers, as they here stand, go 
to illustrate the point at which Demosthenes is aiming—the bad feeling and 
mutual provocations which had been exchanged a little before between 
Athens and Thebes. Neither the one nor the other justifies the worth of 
the orator immediately after the documents have been read—Otfrw Biaflely 
6 ^iKimros rus irfaets irpbs & Sih to bruv (through A£schin£s and 

his supporters), /cal robrois iirapOels rots ipr](plajuaat not rats hwoitpitreaiv, 
fyicev rfyv SbttCLfiiv /cal rtyv ‘E \drctav tcaT&afiev, &s ovB’ hv ef n yipaiTo 
?Tt orvfiirvcvffdifrav tiv fyp&v /cal rwv ©ij/Sahui/. 

Demosthenes describes Philip as acting upon Thebes and Athens through 
the agency of corrupt citizens in each ; the author of these documents 
conceives Philip as acLing by his own despatches. 

The decree of the 16th Skirrophorion enacts, not only that there shall be 
alliance with Thebes, but also that the right of intermarriage between the 
two cities shall be established. Now at the moment when the decree was 
passed the Thebans both had been, and still were, on bad terms with 
Athens, so that it was doubtful whether they would entertain or reject the 
proposition; nay, the chances even were, that they would reject it and 
join Philip. We can hardly believe it possible, that under such a stale of 
probabilities, the Athenians would go so far as to pronounce for the 
pBinblishm^nt of intermarriage between the two cities. 
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and the philippising Thebans lull of tiiumph ; while the friends 
of Athens were so dispiriLcd, that the first letters of Demo¬ 
sthenes, sent home immediately on reaching Thebes, were of a 
gloomy cast. 1 According to Grecian custom, the two opposing 
legations were heard in turn before the Theban assembly. 
Amyntas and Klearchus were the Macedonian envoys, together 
with the eloquent Byzantine Python, as chief spokesman, and 
the Thessalians Daochus and Thrasylaus. 2 Having the first 
word, as established allies of Thebes, these orators found it an 
easy theme to denounce Athens, and to support their ease by 
the general tenor of past history since the battle of Touktra. 
The Macedonian orator contrasted the perpetual hostility of 
Athens with the valuable aid furnished to Thebes by Philip, 
when he rescued her from the Phokians, and confirmed her 
ascendency over Bceotia. "If (said the orator) Philip had 
stipulated, before he assisted you against the Phokians, that 
you should grant him in return a free passage against Attica, 
you would have gladly acceded. Will you refuse it now, when 
he has rendered to you the service without stipulation? Either 
let us pass through to Attica—or join our march ; whereby you 
will enrich yourself with the plunder of that country, instead of 
being impoverished by having Boootia as tiie scat of war*” B 

All these topics were so thoroughly in harmony with the 
previous sentiments of the Thebans, that they must have made 
a lively impression. How Demosthenes replied to them, we 
are not permitted to know. His powers of oratory must have 
been severely tasked; for the pre-established feeling was all 
adverse, and he had nothing to work upon, except fear, on the 
part of Thebes ? of too near contact with the Macedonian arms 
—combined with her gratitude for the spontaneous and uncon¬ 
ditional lender of Athens. And even as to fears, the Thebans 
had only to choose between admitting the Athenian army or 
that of Philip; a choice in which all presumption was in favour 
of the latter, as present ally and recent benefactor—against the 
former, as standing rival and enemy. Such was the result 
anticipated by the hopes of Philip as well as by the fears of 
Athens. Yet with all the chances thus against him, Demo¬ 
sthenes carried his point in the Theban assembly; determining 

1 Dcmostli. De Coronit, p. 298. 

9 Plutarch, Dcmosth. c. 18. Daochus and Thrasylaus arc named by 
Den\osthen6s as Thessalian partisans of Philip (Dcmosth. Dc Coronti. p. 
324 ). 

0 DemosLh. Pc Corona, pp. 2QS, 299; Aristot. Rhetoric, ii. 23; Pionys. 
Hal. ad Ammceuin, p. 744 j Diodor. xvi. 8^. 
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them to accept the offered alliance of Athens and to brave the 
hostility of Philip. He boasts, with good reason, of such a 
diplomatic and oratorical triumph; 1 by which he not only 
obtained a powerful ally against Philip, but also—a benefit yet 
more important—rescued Attica from being overrun by a united 
Macedonian and Theban army. Justly does the contemporary 
historian Theopompus extol the unrivalled eloquence whereby 
Demosthenes kindled in the bosoms of the Thebans a generous 
flame of Pan-Iiellcnic patriotism. But it was not simply by 
superior eloquence 2 * —though that doubtless was an essential 
condition—that his triumph at Thebes was achieved. It was 
still more owing to the wise and generous offer which he carried 
with him, and which he had himself prevailed on the Athenians 
to make— of unconditional alliance without any reference to the 
jealousies and animosities of the past, and on terms even 
favourable to Thebes, as being more exposed than Athens in 
the war against Philip. 8 

The answer brought back by Demosthenes was cheering. 
The important alliance, combining Athens and Thebes in 
defensive war against Philip, had been successfully brought 
about. The Athenian army, already mustered in Attica, was 
invited into Bocotia, and marched to Thebes without delay. 
While a portion of them joined the Theban force at the 
northern frontier of Bceotia to resist the approach of Philip, the 
rest were loft in quarters at Thebes. And Demosthenes extols 
not only the kindness with which they were received in private 
houses, but also their correct and orderly behaviour amidst the 
families and properties of the Thebans; not a single complaint 
being preferred against them. 4 The antipathy and jealousy 

between the two cities seemed effaced in cordial co-operation 
* 

1 Demostll. De Coronfi, p. 304-307. el pht olu jid/ per tyi/atrav cbOtus, 

£5 rui'iT* elduVj ot Kal jut#’ vfjL&y 4yivavTo i &c, 

a Theopompus, Frag. 239, ed. I)idot i Plutarch, Deinosth, c. iS. 

a We may here trust the more fully the boasts made by Demosthenes of 
his own statesmanship and oratory, since we possess the comments of 
jdSschings, and therefore know the worst that can be said by an unfriendly 
critic. AischinGs (adv. Ktesiph. pp. 73, 74) says thaL the Thebans were 
induced to join Athens, not by the oratory of Demosthenes, but by their 
fear of Philip’s near approach, and by their displeasure in consequence of 
having Nikoea taken fiom them. Demosthenes says in fact the same. 
Doubtless the ablest oiator must be furnished with some suitable points to 
work up in his pleadings. But the orators on the other side would find in 
the history of the past a far more copious collection of matters, capable of 
being appealed to as causes of antipaLhy against Athens, and of favour to 
Philip ; and against this superior case Demosthenes had to contend. 

4 Demoatb. De Coronft, pp. 299, 300. 
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against the common enemy. Of the cost of the joint operations, 
on land and sea, Uvo-thirds were undertaken by Athens. The 
command was shared equally between the allies; \ind the centre 
of operations was constituted at Thebes. 1 

In this as well as in other ways, the dangerous vicinity of 
Philip, giving increased ascendency to Demosthenes, impressed 
upon the counsels of Athens a vigour long unknown. The 
orator prevailed upon his countrymen to suspend the expendi¬ 
ture going on upon the improvement of their docks and the 
construction of a new arsenal, in order that more money might 
be devoted to military operations. lie also carried a further 
point which he had long aimed at accomplishing by indirect 
means, but always in vain; the conversion of the Theoric I'und 
to military purposes. 2 So preponderant was the impression of 
danger at Athens, that Demosthenes was now able to propose 
this motion directly, and with success. Of course, he must 
first have moved to suspend the standing enactment, whereby 
it was made penal even to submit the motion. 

To Philip, meanwhile, the new alliance was a severe dis¬ 
appointment and a serious obstacle. Having calculated on the 
continued adhesion of Thebes, to which he conceived himself 
entitled as a return for benefits conferred—and having been 
doubtless assured by his partisans in the cily that they could 
promise him Theban co-operation against Athens, as goon as he 
should appear on the frontier with an overawing army—he was 
disconcerted at the sudden junction of these two powerful 
cities, unexpected alike by friends and enemies. Henceforward 
we shall find him hating Thebes, as guilty of desertion and 
ingratitude, worse than Athens, his manifest enemy. 8 But 
having failed in inducing the Thebans to follow his lead against 
Athens, he thought it expedient again to resume his profession 
of acting on behalf of the Delphian god against Aniphissa,—- 
and to write to his allies in Peloponnesus to come and join him, 
for this specific purpose. His letters were pressing, often 
repeated, and implying much embarrassment, according to 
Demosthenes/ 1 As far as wo can judge, they do not seem to 

1 Aeschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 74. 

a Vhilochorus, Flag. 135, cd. Didot; Dion, Hal. ml Amnucuro, p. 742. 

3 ASschin&i adv. Ktesiph, p. 73. ASsehines remarks the fact—but 
perveits the inferences deduciblc from it. 

4 Demosthcn. De Corona, p. 279. Ahs Si/ pot t*V iTri(TTo\T}v, wr 
uuX ^tt^kovov of ©ij/Qatot, 7rcjtt7rti ir pits Tduy dv UcKovowritrcf) cru/i/ux^titis ti 
qdAiiriroy, tv efSi/Te /red die ravrys 1raepus tin rljv pev a\ 7 ) 0 n Trpdej'aoiv r&v 
rpayfxJ.r<oV t tS tcwt 1 iirl r))v 'EAA« 3 cs teal rovs <r)?j/ 3 afovr teal vjuas irpdrreiv, 
aTrcKpvTrrtro t Koivo, Si teal rots ’Afityifervotn Stf£avr« iraieiv irpo^iroietro, &c. 
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have produced much effect ; nor was it easy for the Pelopon¬ 
nesians to join Philip—either by land, while Boeotia was 
hostile—or by sea while the Amphissians held Kirrha, and the 
Athenians had a superior navy. 

War was now carried on, in Phokis and on the frontiers of 
Boeotia, during the autumn and winter of 339-338 d.c. The 
Athenians and Thebans not only maintained their ground 
against Philip, but even gained some advantages over him; 
especially in two engagements—called the battle on the river, 
and the winter-battle—of which Demosthenes finds room to 
boast, and which called forth manifestations of rejoicing and 
sacrifice, when made known at Athens. 1 To Demosthenes 
himself, as the chief adviser of the Theban alliance, a wreath 
of gold was proposed by Demomeles and HyperidGs, and 
decreed by the people; and though a citizen named Diondas 
impeached the mover for an illegal decree, yet he did not even 
obtain the fifth part of the suffrages of the Dikastery, and 
therefore became liable to the fine of 1000 drachms. 2 Demo¬ 
sthenes was crowned with public proclamation at the Dionysiac 
festival of March 338 b.c. 3 

But the most memorable step taken by the Athenians and 
Thebans, in this joint war against Philip, was that of recon¬ 
stituting the Phokians as an independent and self-defending 
section of the Hellenic name. On the part of the Thebans, 
hitherto the bitterest enemies of the Phokians, this proceeding 
evinced adoption of an improved and generous policy, worthy 
of the Pan-Hellenic cause in which they had now embarked. 
In 346 b.c., the Phokians had been conquered and ruined by 
the arms of Philip, under condemnation pronounced by the 

Then follows’a letter, purporting to he written by Philip to the Pelopon¬ 
nesians. I concur with Droysen in mistrusting its authenticity. I do not 
rest any statements on its evidence. The Macedonian month Lous does 
not appear to coincide with the Attic Boedromion j nor is it probable that 
Philip, in writing to Peloponnesians, would allude at all to Attic months. 
Various subsequent letters written by Philip to the Peloponnesians, and 
intimating much embarrassment, are alluded to by Demosthenes, further 
on—’AAM fifyp oftts rW <po>ph$ & $l\nriros ip o 7 a<s 3 \v rctpaxcus it rl 
TotJTOis, itt r&p itrurroKav iicelvov /ia0'/f<re<r0e 8 >p els Ue\otrSppT}<rou itrefiwep 
(pp. 301, 302). Demosthenes causes the letters to be read publicly, but no 
letters appear verbatim . 

1 Demosth. Dc Coron&, p. 300, 

2 Demosth. De Corona, p. 302 ; Plutarch* Vit, X. Orator., p. 848. 

B That DemosthcnGs was crowned at the Dionysiac festival (March 338 
B.C.) is con tended by Bdhnecke (Forschungen, pp. 534, 535); upon grounds 
which seem sufficient, against the opinion of Boeckh and Winiewski 
(Comment, ad Demosth. De Corona, p. z$o), who think that he was not 
crowned until the Panathenaic festival, in the ensuing July. 
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Amphiktyons, Their cities had all been dismantled, and their 
population distributed in villages, impoverished, or driven into 
exile. These exiles, many of whom were at Athens, now re¬ 
turned, and the Phokian population were aided by the 
Athenians and Thebans in re-occupying and securing their 
towns. 1 Some indeed of these towns were so small, such as 
Parapotaniii 2 and others, that it was thought inexpedient to 
reconstitute them. Their population was transferred to the 
others, as a means of increased strength. Ambrysus, in the 
south-western portion of Phokis, was re-fortificd by the 
Athenians and Thebans with peculiar care and solidity. It 
was surrounded with a double circle of wall of the black stone 
of the country; each wall being fifteen feet high and nearly six 
feet in thickness, with an interval of six feet between the two. 8 
These walls were seen, five centuries afterwards, by the traveller 
Pausanias, who numbers them among the most solid defensive 
structures in the ancient world. 4 Ambrysus was valuable to 
the Athenians and Thebans as a military position for the 
defence of Bceolia, inasmuch as it lay on that rough southerly 
road near the sea, which the Lacedaemonian king LClcombrotus 6 
had forced when he marched from Phokis to the position of 
Leuktra; eluding Epaminondas and the main Theban force, 
who were posted to resist him on the more frequented road by 
Koroneia, Moreover, by occupying the south-western parts of 
Phokis on the Corinthian Gulf, they prevented the arrival of 
reinforcements to Philip by sea out of Peloponnesus. 

The war in Phokis, prosecuted seemingly upon a large scale 
and with much activity, between Philip and his allies on one 
side, and the Athenians and Thebans with their allies on the 
other—ended with the fatal battle of Chceroncia, fought in 
August 338 B.c. ; having continued about ten months from 
the time when Philip, after being named general at the 
AmphiJctyonic assembly (about the autumnal equinox), 
marched southward and occupied Elatcia.® But respecting 

1 Pausanias, x. 3, 2. Pausauius, x. 33, 4. 0 Pausanias, x. 36, 2. 

4 Pausanias, iv. 31, 5, Hi; places ihe fortifications of Ambrysus in u 
class with those of Byzantium and Rhodes. 

Puusan. ix. 13, 2 ; Ditulor. xv. 53 ; Xenoph, Ilcll. vi. 4, 3, 

8 The chronology of this period has caused much perplexity, and has 
been differently nrianged by different authors. But it will be found that 
all the difficulties ami controversies regarding it have arisen from resting 
on the spurious decrees embodied in the speech of Demosthenes De Coro ml, 
as if they were bo much genuine history. Mr. Clinton, in his Pasli 
Hellenici, cites these decrees as if they were parts of DemostbenSs himself. 
When we once pul nside these documents, the general statements both of 
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the intermediate events, we are unfortunately without distinct 
information. We pick up only a few hints and allusions which 
do not enable us to understand what passed. We cannot 
make out either the auxiliaries engaged, or the total numbers 
in the field, on either side. Demosthenes boasts of having 
procured for Athens as allies, the Euboeans, Achaeans, 
Corinthians, Thebans, Megarians, Leukadians, and Korkyneans 
—arraying along with the Athenian soldiers not less than 
15,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry; 1 and pecuniary con¬ 
tributions besides, to no inconsiderable amount, for the 
payment of mercenary troops. Whether all these troops 

Demosthenes and Aischinfis, though they aie not precise or specific, will 
appear perfectly clear and consistent respecting the chronology of the period. 

That the battle of Clueronein took place on the 7th of the Attic month 
Metageitnion (August) B.C. 338 (the second month of the archon Chcerondas 
at Athens)—is affirmed by Plutarch (Cumill. c. 19) and generally admitted. 

The time when Philip first occupied Klateia has been stated by Mr. 
Clinton and most authors as the preceding monlh of Skirrophorion, fifty 
days or thereabouts earlier. But this rests exclusively on the evidence of 
the pretended decree, for alliance between Athens and Thebes, which 
appears in Demosthenes De Coionfi, p. 2S9. Even those who defend the 
authenticity of the decree, can hardly confide in the truth of the month- 
date, when the name of the archon NausiklOs is confessedly wrong. To 
me neither this document, nor the other so-called Athenian decrees pro¬ 
fessing to bear date in Munycliion and Elapliebolion (p. 282), carry any 
evidence whatever. 

The general statements both of Demosthenes and Aiscliin£s, indicate the 
appointment of Philip as Amphiktyonic general to have been made in the 
autumnal convocation of Amphiktyons at Thermopylee, Shottly after this 
appointment, Thilip marched his army into Greece with the professed 
purpose of acting upon it. In this march he came upon Elateia and began 
to fortify it; probably about the month of October 339 B.C. The Athenians, 
Thebans, and other Greeks carried on the war against him in Phokis for 
about ten months until the battle of Chteroneia. That this war must have 
lasted as long as ten months, we may see by the facts mentioned in my last 
page—the rc-establishment of the Phokians and their towns, and especially 
the elaborate fortification of Ambrysus. Bohnecke (Forscbungen, p. 533) 
points out justly (though I do not agree with his general arrangement of 
the events of the war) that this restoration of the Phokian towns implies a 
considerable interval between the occupation of Elateia and the battle of 
Chccroneia. We have also two battles gained against Philip, one of them 
a ndx*l which perfectly suits with this arrangement. 

1 Demosth, De Corond, p, 3065 Plutarch, Demosth, c. 17. fn the 
decree of the Athenian people (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. S50) passed after 
the death of Demosthenes, granting various honours and a statue to his 
memory—it is recorded that he brought in by his persuasions not only the 
allies enumerated in the text, but also the Lokrions and the Messemans ; 
and that he procured from the allies a total contribution of above 500 
talents. The Messenians, however, certainly did not fight at Chseroneia ; 
nor is it correct to say that Demosthenes induced the Amphlssian Lokrians 

to nlliiMi of A*h^T'" 
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fought either in Phokis or at Chaeroneia, we cannot determine; 
we verify the Acha;ans and the Corinthians. 1 As far as we 
can trust Demosthenes, the autumn and winter of 339-338 u.c. 
was a season of advantages gained by the Athenians and 
Thebans over Philip, and of rejoicing in their two cities; not 
without much embarrassment to Philip, testified by his urgent 
requisitions of aid from his Peloponnesian allies, with which 
they did not comply. Demosthenes was the war-minister of 
the day, exercising greater influence than the generals — 
deliberating at Thebes in concert with Bceotarchs—advising 
and swaying the Theban public assembly as well as the 
Athenian—and probably in mission to other cities also, for the 
purpose of pressing military efforts. 2 The crown bestowed 
upon him at the Dionysiac festival (March 338 u.c.) marks Lhe 
pinnacle of his glory and the meridian of his hopes, when there 
seemed a fair chance of successfully resisting the Macedonian 
invasion. 

Philip had calculated on the positive aid of Thebes; at the 
very worst, upon her neutrality between him and Athens. 
That she would cordially join Athens, neither he nor any one 
else imagined; nor could so improbable a result have been 
brought about, had not the game of Athens been played with 
unusual decision and judgement by Demosthenes. Accordingly, 
when opposed by the unexpected junction of the Theban and 
Athenian force, it is not wonderful that Philip should have 
been at first repulsed. Such disadvantages would hardly 
indeed drive him to send Instant propositions of peace; 8 but 
they would admonish him to bring up fresh forces, and to 
renew his invasion during the ensuing spring and summer with 
means adequate to the known resistance. It seems probable 
that the full strength of the Macedonian anny, now brought to 
a high excellence of organisation after the continued improve¬ 
ments of his twenty years* reign—would be marched into 
Phokis during the summer of 338 u.c., to put down the most 
formidable combination of enemies that Philip had ever en¬ 
countered. His youthful son Alexander, now eighteen years 
of age, came along with them. 

1 Strabo, ix. p. 414 ; Pausnnias, vii. 6, 3. 

8 Plutarch, Dcmosth. c. 18. /Esclunes (adv. ICtesiph, p. 74) puts these 
same facts—the great personal ascendency of Demosthenes at tills period — 
in an invidious point of view. 

8 Plutarch, Demosth. c. 18. &<rre ewflus* iiriwifWKefair&tu Be 6 fxeyoy elp'liyys 
&c. 

It is possible that Philip may have tried to disunite Lhe enemies assembled 
against him, by separate propositions addressed to some of them. 
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It is among the accusations urged by /Eschin£s against 
Demosthenes, that in levying mercenary troops, he wrongfully 
took the public money to pay men who never appeared ; and 
further, that he placed at the disposal of the Amphissians a 
large body of io,ooo mercenary troops, thus withdrawing them 
from the main Athenian and Boeotian army; whereby Philip 
was enabled to cut to pieces the mercenaries separately, while 
the entire force, if kept together, could never have been 
defeated. A£schin£s affirms that he himself strenuously op¬ 
posed this separation of forces, the consequences of which were 
disastrous and discouraging to the whole cause. 1 It would 
appear that Philip attacked and took Amphissa. We read of 
his having deceived the Athenians and Thebans by a false 
despatch intended to be intercepted; so as to induce them to 
abandon their guard of the road which led to that place. 2 
The sacred domain was restored, and the Amphissians, or at 
least such of them as had taken a leading part against Delphi, 
were banished, 3 

It was on the seventh day of the month Metageitnion (the 
second month of the Attic year, corresponding nearly to 
August) that the allied Grecian army met Philip near 
Chceroneift; the last Boeotian town on the frontiers of Phokis. 
lie seems to have been now strong enough to attempt to force 
his way into Boeotia, and is said to have drawn down the allies 
from a strong position into the plain, by laying waste the neigh¬ 
bouring fields, 4 His numbers are slated hy Diodorus at 30,000 
foot and 2000 horse 1 he doubtless had with him Thessalians and 
other allies from Northern Greece ; but not a single ally from 
Peloponnesus. Of the united Greeks opposed to him, the 
total is not known. 6 We can therefore make no comparison as 
to numbers, though the superiority of the Macedonian army in 
organisation is incontestable. The largest Grecian contingents 
were those of Athens, under Lysikles and Charts—and of 
Thebes, commanded by TheagenGs; there were, besides, 
Phokians, Achaeans, and Corinthians—probably also Eubeeans 
and Megarians, The Lacedaemonians, Messenians, Arcadians, 

1 ^EschiiiSs adv. Ivtesiph. p. 74. Deinarchus mentions a Theban named 
Proxenus, whom he calls a traitor, as having commanded these mercenary 
troops at Amphissa (Deinarchus adv. Dcmosth. p. 99), 

a Polyffinus. iv. 3 , 8 . 

9 We gather this from the edict issued by Polysperchon some years 
afterwards (Diodor, xviii. 56). 

4 Polyamus, iv. 2. r4. 

* Diodorus affirms that Philip’s army was superior in number ; Justin 
states the reverse (Diodor, xvi, 85 j JusLin, ix. 3). 
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Eleians, and Argeians, took no part in the war. 1 All of them 
had doubtless been solicited on both sides; by Demosthenes 
as well as by the partisans of Philip. But jealousy and fear of 
Sparta led the last four states rather to look towards Philip as 
a protector against her—though on this occasion they took no 
positive part. 

The command of the army was shared between the Athenians 
and Thebans, and its movements determined by the joint 
decision of their statesmen and generals. As to statesmen, the 
presence of Demosthenes at least ensured to them sound and 
patriotic counsel powerfully set forth; as to generals, not one 
of the three was lit for an emergency so grave and terrible. 
It was the sad fortune of Greece, that at this crisis of her 
liberty, when every tiling was staked on the issue of the cam¬ 
paign, neither an Epaminondas nor an fphikrates was at hand. 
Pholdon was absent as commander of the Athenian fleet in 
the Hellespont or the vEgean. 2 * Portents were said to have 
occurred—oracles, and prophecies, were in circulation—calcu¬ 
lated to discourage the Greeks; but Demosthenes, animated 
by the sight of so numerous an army hearty and combined in 
defence of Grecian independence, treated all such stories with 
the same indifference a as Epaminondas had shown before the 
battle of Leuktra, and accused the Delphian priestess of 
philippising. Nay, so confident was he in the result (according 
to the statement of iE$chin€s), that when Philip, himself appre¬ 
hensive, was prepared to offer terms of peace, and the 
Jheotarchs inclined to accept them—Demosthenes alone stood 
out, denouncing as a traitor any one who should broach the 
proposition of peace, 4 and boasting that if the Thebans were 
afraid, his countrymen the Athenians desired nothing better 
than a free passage through Bceotia to attack Philip single- 
handed. This is advanced as an accusation by yEschines; 
who however himself furnishes the justification of his rival, by 
intimating that the Bocotarchs were so eager for peace, that they 
proposed, even before the negotiations had begun, to send 
home the Athenian soldiers into Attica, in order that delibera¬ 
tions might be taken concerning the peace. We can hardly be 
surprised that Demosthenes “became out of his mind” 5 (such 

1 Pansailias, iv. 3 , S2; v. 4, 5; viii. 6, I. 

* Plutarch, Phokiun, c. 16. 

s Plutarch, Demosth. c. 19, 20; /Eschin. adv. Ktesiph. p. 72. 

4 iEschin. adv. Ktesiph, pp. 74, 75. 

6 iEschinSs adv. Ktesiph. p. 75. ‘Os 8* oft irpocreixov atrr$ 
ol &pxovres ol 4 v 'rais 6Wf/hm, «al Tofrs (rrparu&ras mint 
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is the expression of ASschincs) on hearing a proposition so 
fraught with imprudence. Philip would have gained his point 
even without a battle, if, by holding out the lure of negotiation 
for peace, he could have prevailed upon the allied army to 
disperse. To have united the full force of Athens and Thebes, 
with other subordinate states, in the same ranks and for the 
same purpose, was a rare good fortune, not likely to be re¬ 
produced, should it once slip away. And if Demosthenes, 
by warm or even passionate remonstrance, prevented such 
premature dispersion, he rendered the valuable service of 
ensuring to Grecian liberty a full trial of strength under cir¬ 
cumstances not unpromising; and at the very worst, a 
catastrophe worthy and honourable. 

In the field of battle near Chscroneia, Philip himself com¬ 
manded a chosen body of troops on the wing opposed to the 
Athenians; while his youthful son Alexander, aided by ex¬ 
perienced officers, commanded against the Thebans on the other 
wing. Respecting the course of the battle, we are scarcely 
permitted to know anything. It is said to have been so 
obstinately contested, that for some time the result was doubt¬ 
ful. The Sacred Band of Thebes, who charged in one portion 
of the Theban phalanx, exhausted all their strength and energy 
in an unavailing attempt to bear down the stronger phalanx and 
multiplied pikes opposed to them. The youthful Alexander 1 
here first displayed his great military energy and ability. After 
a long and murderous struggle, the Theban Sacred Band were 
all overpowered and perished in their ranks, 3 while the Theban 
phalanx was broken and pushed back. Philip on his side was 
still engaged in undecided conflict with the Athenians, whose 
first onset is said to have been so impetuous, as to put to flight 
some of the troops in his army; insomuch that the Athenian 
general exclaimed in triumph, “Let us pursue them even to 
Macedonia.” 8 It is further said that Philip on his side simu- 

iruKiv kviirrpctyw v 66 ra$. Xva &ov\eva , aia‘ 8 e irepi elpiivr) y, ivravda 

‘irnvTnTcaa'iv tKcppcty iyiyero, &c. 

It is seemingly this disposition on the part of Philip to open negotiations 
which is alluded to by Plutarch as having been (Plutarch, Pholdon, c. 16) 
favourably received by Phokion. 

1 Biodor, xvi, 85, Alexander liimself, after his vast conquests in Asia 
and shortly before his death, alludes briefly to his own presence at 
Chceroncia, in a speech delivered to his army (Arrian, vii. 9, 5). 

a Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18. 

8 Polyajuus, iv. 2, 2. He mentions StratoklSs as the Athenian generat 
from whom this exclamaLion came. We know from /Eschings (adv. 
Ktesiph. p. 74) that Stratoklfis was general of the Athenian troops at or 
near Thebes shortly after the alliance with the Thebans was formed. But 
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lated u retreat, for the purpose of inducing them to pursue and 
to break their order. We read another statement, more likely 
to be true—that the Athenian hoplites, though full of energy at 
the first shock, could not endure fatigue and piolonged struggle 
like the trained veterans in the opposite ranks. 1 Having 
steadily repelled them for a considerable time, Philip became 
emulous on witnessing the success of his son, and redoubled 
his efforts; so as to break and disperse them. The whole 
Grecian army was thus put to flight with severe loss. 3 

The Macedonian phalanx, as armed and organised by Philip, 
was sixteen deep ; less deep than that of the Thebans either at 
Delium or at Lcuktra. It had veteran soldiers of great strength 
and complete training, in its front ranks; yet probably soldiers 
hardly superior to the Sacred Band, who formed the Theban 
front rank. But its great superiority was in the length of the 
Macedonian pike or sarissa—in the number of these weapons 
which projected in front of the foremost soldiers—and the long 
practice of the men to manage this impenetrable array of pikes 
in an efficient manner. The value of Philip’s improved phalanx 
was attested by his victory at Chtcroneia. 

But the victory was not gained by the phalanx alone. The 
military organisation of Philip comprised an aggregate of many 
sorts of troops besides the phalanx; the bodyguards, horse as 
well as foot—the hypaspistae, or light hoplites—the light cavalry, 
bowmen, slingers, &c. When we read the military operations 
of Alexander, three years afterwards, in the very first year of 
his reign, before he could have made any addition of his own 
to the force inherited from Philip; and when we see with what 
efficiency all these various descriptions of troops arc employed 
in tlie field ; B we may feci assured that Philip both had them 
near him and employed them at the battle of Chmroneia. 

One thousand Athenian citizens perished in this disastrous 
field; two thousand more fell inLo the hands of Philip as 
prisoners.' 1 The Theban loss is said also to have been terrible, 
as well as the Achaean. 6 But we do not know the numbers; 

it seems that Chains and LysiklAs commanded at Clucroncin. It is possible 
therefoio that the anecdote repotted by Pol)ienus may refer to one of Lhe 
earlier battles fought, before that of Clucroneia. 

■ 1 Poly tonus, iv. 2, 7 ; Piontinus. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 85, 86. * Arrian, Hxp. Alex. i. 2, 3, 10, 

* This is the statement of the contemporary orators—DomadOs (Frag, 
p. 379), Lykurgus(ap. Diodor. xvi. 8$ ; adv. Leokratem, p. 236, c. 36), and 
Demosthenes fOc Coromt, p. 314). 'I he laLtor does nut specify the 
number of prisoners, though he states the shun at 1000. Compote 
Tausanias, vh. io, 2. 5 Pausanias, vii. 6, 3. 
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nor have we any statement of the Macedonian loss. Demo¬ 
sthenes, himself present in the ranks of the hoplites, shared in 
the flight of his defeated countrymen. He is accused by his 
political enemies of having behaved with extreme and disgraceful 
cowardice ; but wc sec plainly from the continued confidence 
and respect shown to him by the general body of his country¬ 
men, that they cannot have credited the imputation. The two 
Athenian generals, Chares and Lysikles, both escaped from the 
field. The latter was afterwards publicly accused at Athens by 
the orator Lykurgus—a citizen highly respected for liis integrity 
and diligence in the management of the finances, and severe in 
arraigning political delinquents. .Lysikles was condemned to 
death by the Dikastery. 1 What there was to distinguish his 
conduct from that of his colleague Chares—who certainly was 
not condemned, and is not even slated to have been accused 
—we do not know. The memory of the Theban general 
Theagenes 2 also, though he fell in the battle, was assailed by 
charges of treason. 

Unspeakable was the agony at Athens, on the report of this 
disaster, with a multitude of citizens as yet unknown left on 
the field or prisoners, and a victorious enemy within three or 
four days 1 march of the city. The whole population, even old 
men, women, and children, were spread about the streets in all 
the violence of grief and terror, interchanging effusions of 
distress and sympathy, and questioning every fugitive as he 
arrived about the safety of their relatives in the battle. 8 The 
flower of the citizens of military age had been engaged ; and 
before the extent of loss had been ascertained, it was feared 
that none except the elders would he left to defend the city. 
At length the definite loss became known : severe indeed and 
terrible—yet not a total shipwreck, like that of the army of 
Nikias in Sicily. 

As on that trying occasion, so now: amidst all the distress 
and alarm, it was not in the Athenian character to despair. 
The mass of citizens hastened unbidden to form a public 
assembly, 4 wherein the most energetic resolutions were taken 
for defence. Decrees were passed enjoining every one to carry 

1 Diodor. xvi. 88. 

B Plutarch, Alexand. c. 12 ; Deinarchus aclv. Demosth. p. 99. Compare 
the Pseudo-Demosthenic Oralio Funcbr. p. 1395. 

Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. pp. 164,166, c. 11; Deinarchus cont. Demosth. 

* Lykurg, ndv. Leokrat. p. 146, reyevyfitpys yhp rys h Xaipcoveta 
fttixys, nal (rvy^pap. 6 vrm birdvrw vftwv eis iienKyo-tav tyyipitraro 6 hyp os, 
Trccitias pLev Kttl yuvaiKas Arc rav kyptbu els rd reixy /cara'to/tffeiv, &c. 

VOL, XI. O 
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hia family and property out of the open country of Attieu into 
the various strongholds; directing the body of the senators, 
who by general rule were exempt from military service, to 
march down in arms to Pe incus, and pul that harbour in 
condition to stand a siege; placing every man without ex¬ 
ception at the disposal of the generals, as a soldier for defence, 
and imposing the penalties of treason on every one who lied ; l 
enfranchising all slaves fit for bearing arms, gianting the citizen¬ 
ship to metics under the same circumstances, and restoring to 
the full privileges of citizens those who had been disfranchised 
by judicial sentence.* 2 This last-mentioned decree was proposed 
by Hyperkies ; but several others were moved by Demosthenes, 
who, notwithstanding the late niisforlunc of the Athenian arms, 
was listened to with undiminished respect and confidence. 
The general measures requisite for strengthening the walls, 
opening ditches, distributing military posts and constructing 
earthwork, were decreed on his motion; and he seems to have 
been named member of a special board for superintending the 
fortifications. 8 Not only he, but also most of the conspicuous 
citizens and habitual speakers in the assembly, came forward 
with large private contributions to meet the pressing wants of 
the moment. 4 Every man in the city lent a hand to make 
good the defective points in the fortification. Materials were 
obtained by felling the trees near the city, and even by taking 
stones from the adjacent sepulchres 0 —as had been done after 
tile Persian war when the walls were built under the contrivance 
of Themistoldes. 0 The temples were stripped of the arms 
suspended within them, for the purpose of equipping unarmed 
citizens. 7 By such earnest and unanimous efforts, the defences 
of the city and of Pewrens were soon materially improved. At 
sea Athens had nothing to fear. Her powerful naval force 
was untouched, and her superiority to Philip on that element 
incontestable. Envoys were sent to Trnezen, Epidaurus, Andros, 

1 l.yknrgus adv, Lcokrat, p. 177, c. 13. 

2 Lykurgus adv. Lcokrat, p. 170, c. tl. fjpfx* ty?*' fy’rbv Bratov tyyifnira- 

fxevov robs ficv BovA ovs evOepovs, robs Be ’A Qyvatovs, toij? Be a rlfiovs 

ivrlfiovs. The orator causes this decree, proposed by HyperidOs, to be read 
publicly by the secretary, in couil. 

Compare Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 849, ami Demosth. cont, 
ArisLog. p. 803. 

3 Dcmoslh. Dc Corona, p, 309 ; Poinarclms adv. Demosth. p. 100. 

4 Dcmoslh. Dc Corona, p. 329; Dcimuchus adv. Dcmoslh. p. 100; 
Hut arch, Vit. X. Oral. p. 851. 

D Lykurgus adv. Leokiat. p. 172, c. 11; /Kschines adv. Klesiph. p, 87. 

6 Tnucyd. i. 93. 

7 Lylvurrus adv. Lcokrat. /. c. 
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Keos, and other places, to solicit aid, and collect money; in 
one or other of which embassies Demosthenes served, after he 
had provided for the immediate exigencies of defence. 1 

What was the immediate result of these applications to other 
cities, wc do not know. But the effect produced upon some of 
these iEgean islands by the repotted prostration of Athens, is 
remarkable. An Athenian citizen named Leokrates, instead of 
staying at Athens to join in the defence, listened only to a 
disgraceful timidity, 2 and fled forthwith from Peincus with his 
family and property. He hastened to Rhodes, where he 
circulated the false news that Athens was already taken and 
the Feirseus under siege. Immediately on hearing this intelli¬ 
gence, and believing it to be true, the Rhodians with their 
triremes began a cruise to seize the merchant-vessels at sea. 3 
Hence we learn, indirectly, that the Athenian naval power 
constituted the standing protection for these merchant-vessels; 
insomuch that so soon as that protection was removed, armed 
cruisers began to prey upon them from various islands in the 
^gean. 

Such were the precautions taken at Athens after this fatal 
day. But Athens lay at a distance of three or four days’ march 
from the field of Choeroneia ; while Thebes, being much nearer, 
bore the first attack of Philip. Of the behaviour of that prince 
after his victory, we have contradictory statements. According 
to one account, he indulged in the most insulting and licentious 
exultation on the field of battle, jesting especially on the oratory 
and motions of Demosthenes ; a temper, from which he was 
brought round by the courageous reproof of Dcmad£s, then his 
prisoner as one of the Athenian hoplites. 4 At first he even 

1 Lykuigus (adv. Leokrat. I7l,c. n) mentions these embassies ; Deinar- 
chus (n<lv. Demosth. p. 100) affirms that Demosthenes provided for himself 
an escape from the city as an envoy —avrbf tavrbv irpeir&evrSiu Karaffttevdcras, 
*lv iK tt)s TnfA-ecor airodpalrjt &c. Compute jd£schin6s ndv. Ktesiph. p. 76. 

The two hostile orators treat such temporary absence of Demosthenes on 
the embassy to obtain aid, as if it were a cowardly desertion of his post. 
This is a construction altogether unjust. 

2 LeokratSs was 110L the only Athenian who fled, or tried to flee. 
Another was seized in the attempt (according to ^Eschines) and condemned 
to death by the Council of Areopagus (^Eschines adv. Ktesiph, p. 89). A 
member or the Areopagus itself, named Autolykus {the same probably who 
is mentioned with peculiar respect by ^Eschin^s conL Timarchum, p. 12), 
sent away his family for safety; Lykurgus afterwards impeached him for it, 
and he was condemned by the Dikasleiy (flarpokration v. AfrrrfXvieos). 

a 1 ykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 149. O vro> 8* (rtftddpa t«Dt* <M<rTet«raf' ot 
‘PrfStot, tftrre rprfipsts irhrip&a'avres ir\oia Kar^yov , &c, 

4 Diodor. xvi. 87, The story respecting Dcmad£s is told somewhat 
differently in Sextus Empiricus adv. Gammaticos, p. 2S1. 
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refused to grant pci mission to inter the slain, when the herald 
came fiom Lebadeia to make the customary demand. 1 Ac¬ 
cording to another account, the demeanour of Philip towards 
the defeated Athenians was gentle and forbearing. 5 * However 
the fact may have stood as to his first manifestations, it is 
certain that his positive measures were harsh towards Thebes 
and lenient towards Athens. Lie sold the Theban captives into 
slavery \ he is said also to have exacted a price for the liberty 
granted to bury the Theban slain—which liberty, according to 
Grecian custom, was never refused, and certainly never sold, 
by the victor. Whether Thebes made any further resistance, 
or stood a siege, we do not know. But presently the city fell 
into Philip’s power. He put to death several of the leading 
citizen?!, banished others, and confiscated the properly of both. 
A council of Three Hundred—composed of philippising 
Thebans, for the most part just recalled from exile—was 
invested with the government of the city, and with powers 
of life and death over every one. B The state of Thebes became 
much the same as it had been when the Spartan Phmbidus, in 
concert with the Theban party headed by Leontiades, surprised 
the Kadmeia, A Macedonian garrison was now placed in the 
Kadmeia, as a Spartan gairison had been placed then. Sup¬ 
ported by this garrison, the philippising Thebans were un¬ 
controlled masters of the city; with full power, and no reluct¬ 
ance, to gratify their political antipathies. At the same time, 
Philip restored the minor Boeotian towns—Orchomenus and 
Platma, probably also Thespios and Koroneia—to the condition 
of free communities instead of subjection to Thebes. 4 

At Athens also, the philippising orators raised their voices 
loudly and confidently, denouncing Demosthenes and his 
policy. New speakers/' who would hardly have come forward 
before, were now put up against him. The accusations how¬ 
ever altogether failed; the people continued to trust him, 
omitting no measure of defence which he suggested. /Eschines, 
who had before disclaimed all connexion with Philip, now 

1 Plutarch, Vit, X. Orator, p. 849. 

B Justin, ix. 4 ; Polybius, v. 10; Theopomp. brag. 262. See the note 
of Wickers ad Theopotnpi liagmcuta, p. 259. 

y Justin, ix. 4. Deinarch. coat. Demostn. s. 20, p. 92. 

* l Paiisrinias, iv. 27, 5 ; ix. i, 3. 

B Dcmosth. De Corona, p, 310. oil Si Zavrcbp tiS ye 7 T/jwtov, &AAa Si* a w 
ftaXurQ* bTrek&fxf\a,vov ayvoijrrkfrOai, &C. 

So the enemies of AUcibindds put up against him in the assembly speakers 
of affected candour ami impartiality —&\\ovs jdirapas ivUifres, Sec. Thucyd. 
vi, 29. 
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altered his tone, and made boast of the ties of friendship and 
hospitality subsisting between that prince and himself. 1 * He 
tendered his services to go as envoy to the Macedonian camp ; 
whither he appears to have been sent, doubtless with others, 
perhaps with Xenokiates and Phokion. 3 Among them was 
Demades also, having been just released from his captivity. 
Either by the persuasions of Demades, or by a change in his 
own dispositions, l J hilip had now become inclined to treat with 
Athens on favourable terms. The bodies of the slain Athenians 
were burned by the victors, and their ashes collected to be 
carried to Athens ; though the formal application of the herald, 
to the same effect, had been previously refused. 3 yEs chines 
(according to the assertion of Demosthenes) took part as a 
sympathising guest in the banquet and festivities whereby Philip 
celebrated his triumph over Grecian liberty. 4 At length 
Demades with the olher envoys returned to Athens, reporting 
the consent of Philip to conclude peace, to give back the 
numerous prisoners in his hands, and also to transfer Oropus 
from the Thebans to Athens. 

Demades proposed the conclusion of peace to the Athenian 
assembly, by whom it was readily decreed. To escape invasion 
and siege by the Macedonian army, was doubtless an unspeak¬ 
able relief; while the recovery of the 2000 prisoners without 
ransom, was an acquisition of great importance, not merely to 
the city collectively, but to the sympathies of numerous relatives. 
Lastly, to regain Oropus—a possession which they had once 
enjoyed, and for which they had long wrangled with the 
Thebans—was a further cause of satisfaction. Such conditions 
were doubtless acceptable at Athens. But there was a sub¬ 
mission to be made on the other side, which to the contempo¬ 
raries of Perikles would have seemed intolerable, even as the 
price of averted invasion or recovered captives. The Athenians 
were required to acknowledge the exaltation of Philip to the 
headship of the Grecian world, and to promote the like 

1 Demos Lb, Dc Coiona, pp. 319, 320. 

fl Deraosth. I)e CoronA, p, 319. fts eiifl&jr perk r$v pdxw irpeffPevr^ 
tiropsvov irpbs $l\nnroy f &c. Compare Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. Diogen. 
Lacrt. iv. 5 , in his life of the philosopher Xenokmt&s. 

3 Dernftflcs, Fragment. Oral. p. 179. ratpfy ’Aflrjwtfoj' papTvprt 

pm, Kr}dcv 9 et<ra rats rwu tvuvrtw x e P ir ^t ^ wl iroKepiotv (fnMas ^rohjiro 
t ais uvaOavooffW. ’EvravQa ^triarks rots irpdypatrti/ typafya rip etpJivnv' 
6 po\ay£. *Eypa$a /reel rtpds' obft apyovpar Wx/Afow yap aixpa- 
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acknowledgement by all other Greeks, in a congress to be 
speedily convened. They were to renounce all pretensions to 
headship, not only for themselves, but for every other Checkin 
state ; to recognise not Sparta or Thebes, but the king of 
Macedon, as Paii-Ilellenic c hief; to acquiesce in the transition 
of Greece from the position of a free, self-determining, political 
aggregate, into a provincial dependency of the kings of Pella 
and /Kgai. It is not easy to conceive a more terrible shock to 
that traditional sentiment of pride and patriotism, inherited 
from forefathers, who, after repelling and worsting the Persians, 
had first organised the maritime Greeks into a confederacy 
running parallel with and supplementary to the nun-maritime 
Greeks allied with Sparta; thus keeping out foreign dominion 
and easting the Grecian world into a system founded on native 
sympathies and free government. Such traditional sentiment, 
though it no longer governed the character of the Athenians 
or impressed upon them motives of action, had still a strong 
hold upon their imagination and memory, where it had been 
(‘(instantly kept alive by the eloquence of Demosthenes and 
others. The peace of Demudes, recognising Philip as chief of 
Greece, was a renunciation of all this proud historical past, and 
the acceptance of a new and degraded position, for Athens 
as well as for Greece generally. 

Polybius praises the generosity of Philip in granting such 
favourable terms, and even affirms, not very accurately, that 
he secured thereby the steady gratitude and attachment of the 
Athenians. 1 But Philip would have gained nothing by killing 
his prisoners ; not to mention that he would have provoked an 
implacable spirit of revenge among the Athenians, by selling 
his prisoners for slaves he would have gained something, but 
by the use actually made of them he gained more. The 
recognition of his Hellenic supremacy by Athens was the 
capital step for the prosecution of his objects. It insured him 
against dissentients among the remaining Grecian states, whose 
adhesion had not yet been made certain, and who might 
possibly have stood out against a proposition so novel and so 
anti-Hellenic, had Athens set them the example. Moreover, 
if Philip had not purchased the recognition of Athens in this 
way, he might have failed in trying to extort it by force. For 
though, being master of the field, he could lay waste Attica 
with impunity, and even establish a permanent fortress in it 
like Dokcleia—yet the fleet of Athens was as strong as ever, 
and her preponderance at sea irresistible. Under these cir- 
1 Polybius, v. 10 ; xvii. 14 ; Diodor. Frapin. lib. xxxii. 
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cumslanccs, Athens and Peirmus might have been defended 
against him, as Byzantium and Perinthus had been, two years 
before ; the Athenian fleet might have obstructed his operations 
in many ways; and the siege of Athens might have called forth 
a burst of Hellenic sympathy, such as to embarrass his farther 
progress. Thebes—an inland city, hated by the other Brcotian 
cities—was prostrated by the battle of Chreroneia, and left 
without any means of successful defence. But the same blow 
was not absolutely mortal to Athens, united in her population 
throughout all the area of Attica, and superior at sea. We may 
see therefore that—with such difficulties before him if he pushed 
the Athenians to despair—Philip acted wisely in employing his 
victory and his prisoners to procure her recognition of his 
headship. His political game was well played, now as always; 
but to the praise of generosity bestowed by Polybius, he has 
little claim. 

Besides the recognition of Philip as chief of Greece, the 
Athenians, on the motion of Demades, passed various honorary 
and complimentary votes in his favour ; of what precise nature 
we do not know. 1 Immediate relief from danger, with the 
restoration of 2000 captive citizens, were sufficient to render 
the peace popular at the first moment; moreover, the Athe¬ 
nians, as if conscious of failing resolution and strength, were 
now entering upon that career of Uattery to powerful kings, 
which we shall hereafter find them pushing to disgraceful 
extravagance. It was probably during the prevalence of this 
sentiment, which did not long continue, that the youthful 
Alexander of Macedon, accompanied by Antipater, paid a 
visit to Athens. 2 

Meanwhile the respect enjoyed by Demosthenes among his 
countrymen was noway lessened. Though his political op¬ 
ponents thought the season favourable for bringing many 
impeachments against him, none of them proved successful 
And when the time came for electing a public orator to deliver 
the funeral discourse at the obsequies celebrated for the slain 
at Clneroneia—he was invested with that solemn duty, not only 
in preference to yEschines, who was put up in competition, but 
also to Demades the recent mover of the peace. 8 He was 

1 Demades, Fragra. p. 179. typatya ica i ftiMitTry Tt/tas, ovk &c. 

Compare Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 2, 3 —teal irXetava fn rwv hoOivr<av 

} AA.c^Sp^ 4s rtjitV £vyx a} pV <rai > & c *> anc l Clemens Alex. Adtnonit. ad 
Gent, p. 36 li. rbff Maic^va ^l\itnrnp 4v liwoffapyet po/noderovyres 
vpatncvvfiy, &c. 

a Justin, ix. 4. 3 Dcmoslh. Dc Corond, p. 310-320. 
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further honoured with strong marks of esteem and sympathy 
from the surviving relatives of these gallant citizens. Moreover 
it appears that Demosthenes was continued in an important 
financial post as one of the joint managers of the Theoric Fund, 
and as member of a Hoard for purchasing corn ; lie was also 
shortly afterwards appointed superintendent of Lhe walls and 
defences of the city. The orator Hyperides, the political 
coadjutor of Demosthenes, was impeached by Arislogeiton 
under the < Jruphe raranomon, for his illegal and unconstitu¬ 
tional decree (proposed under the immediate tenor of the 
defeat at Chteroneia), to grant manumission to the slaves, 
citizenship to metics, and restoration of citizenship to those 
who had been disfranchised by judicial sentence. The occur¬ 
rence of peace had removed all necessity for acting upon this 
decree; nevertheless an impeachment was entered and bi ought 
against its mover. Hyperides, unable to deny its illegality, 
placed his defence on the true and obvious ground—“ The 
Macedonian arms (he said) darkened my vision. Jt was not I 
who moved the decree; it was the battle of Chasroneia." 1 The 
substantive defence was admitted by the Dikastery; while the 
bold oratorical turn attracted notice from rhetorical critics. 

Having thus subjugated and garrisoned Thebes—having 
reconstituted the anti-Theban cities in Hneotia—having con¬ 
strained Athens to submission and dependent alliance—and 
having established a garrison in Anihralda, at the same time 
mastering Akarnania, and banishing the leading Akarnanians 
who were opposed to him—Philip next proceeded to carry his 
arms into Peloponnesus. He found little positive resistance 
anywhere, except in the territory of Sparta. The Corinthians, 
Argeians, Messenians, Eleians, and many Arcadians, all sub¬ 
mitted to his dominion; some even courted his alliance, from 
fear and antipathy against Sparta. Philip invaded Laconia 
with an army too powerful for the Spartans to resist in the field. 
He laid waste the country, and took some detached posts ; blit 
he did not take, nor do we know that he even attacked, Sparta 
itself. The Spartans could not resist; yet would they neither 
submit, nor ask for peace. It appears thaL Philip cut down 
their territory and narrowed their boundaries on all the three 
sides; towards Argos, Messene, and Megalopolis. a We have 

' IMutarch, Vil. X. Oml. p. 849. 

2 Polybius, is. 28, 33, xvii. 14 ; Tacitus, Annul. iv. 4 ;; Strabo, viii. p. 
361 ; Pausanius, ii. 20, 1. viii. 7, 4. viii. 27, 8. Tioin Diodotus xvii. 3, we 
see how much this adhesion to Philip was obtained under the pressure of 
necessity. 
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no precise account of the details of his proceedings; but it is 
dear that he did just what seemed to him good, and that the 
governments of all the Peloponnesian cities came into the hands 
of his partisans. Sparta was the only city which stood out against 
him; maintaining her ancient freedom and dignity, under cir¬ 
cumstances of feebleness and humiliation, with more unshaken 
resolution than Athens. 

Philip next proceeded to convene a congress of Grecian cities 
at Corinth. He here announced himself as resolved on an 
expedition against the Persian king, for the purpose both of 
liberating the Asiatic Greeks, and avenging the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes. The general vote of the congress nominated 
him leader of the united Greeks for this purpose, and decreed 
a Grecian force to join him, to be formed of contingents 
furnished by the various cities. The total of the force promised 
is stated only by Justin, who gives it at 200,000 foot, and 15,000 
horse 3 an army which Greece certainly could not have furnished, 
and which we can hardly believe to have been even promised. 1 
The Spartans stood aloof from the congress, continuing to 
refuse all recognition of the headship of Philip. The Athenians 
attended and concurred in the vote; which was in fact the 
next step to carry out the peace made by Demades. They 
were required to furnish a well-equipped fleet to serve under 
Philip 3 and they were at the same time divested of their dignity 
of chiefs of a maritime confederacy, the islands being enrolled 
as maritime dependencies of Philip, instead of continuing to 
send deputies to a synod meeting at Athens. 2 * * * * * It appears that 
Samos was still recognised as belonging to them 8 —or at least 
such portion of the island as was occupied by the numerous 
Athenian klcruchs or oulseltlors, first established in the island 
after the conquest by Timotheus in 365 n.c., and afterwards 
reinforced. For several years afterwards, the naval force in 
the dockyards of Athens still continued large and powerful; 
but her maritime ascendency henceforward disappears. 

The Athenians, deeply mortified by such humiliation, were 
reminded by Phokion that it was a necessary result of the 


1 Justin, ix. 5. 

2 Plutarch, Pholcion, c. 16 ; Pausanias, i. 25, 3. Tl yap Mxw^ *b By 
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peace which they had accepted on the motion of Demades, 
and that it was now too late to murmur. 1 We cannot wonder 
at their feelings. Together with the other free cities of Greece, 
they were enrolled as contributory appendages of the king of 
Macudon; a revolution, to them more galling than to the rest, 
since they passed at once, not merely from simple autonomy, 
but from a condition of superior dignity, into the common 
dependence. Athens had only to sanction the scheme dictated 
by Philip and to furnish her quota towards the execution. 
Moreover, this scheme—the invasion of Persia—had ceased to 
be an object of genuine aspiration throughout the Grecian 
world. The Great King, no longer inspiring terror to Greece 
collectively, might now be regarded as likely to lend protection 
against Macedonian oppression. To emancipate the Asiatic 
Greeks from Persian dominion would be in itself an enterprise 
grateful to Grecian feeling, though all such wishes must have 
been gradually dying out since the peace of Antalkidas. But 
emancipation, accomplished by Philip, would be only a transfer 
of the Asiatic Greeks from Persian dominion to his. The 
synod of Corinth served no purpose except to harness the 
Greeks to his car, for a distant enterprise lucrative to his 
soldiers and suited to his insatiable ambition. 

It was in 337 n.c. that this Persian expedition was concerted 
and resolved. During that year preparations were made of 
sufficient magnitude to exhaust the finances of Philip j 2 who 
was at the same time engaged in military operations, and fought 
a severe battle against the Illyrian king Pleurias. 8 In the 
spring of 336 n.c., a portion of the Macedonian army under 
Parmenio and Attalus, was sent across to Asia to commence 
military operations ; Philip himself intending speedily to 
follow/ 1 

Such however was not the fate reserved for him. Not 
long before, he had taken the resolution of repudiating, on 
the allegation of infidelity, bis wife Olympias; who is said to 
have become repugnant to him, from the furious and savage 
impulses of her character. He had successively married several 
wives, the last of whom was Kleopatra, niece of the Mace¬ 
donian Attalus. It was at her instance that he is said to have 
repudiated Olympias ; who retired to her brother Alexander of 
Epirus. 6 This step provoked violent dissensions among the 
partisans of the two queens, and even between Philip and his 

1 Plutarch, Phokiou, c. rG. 3 Arrian, vii. 9, 5. 

fl Dioclor. xvi. 93. 4 JusLin, ix. 5 - r Dioilar. xvi. 91. 

c Aihcnseus, xiii. p. 557 ; Jus Lin, ix. 7, 
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son Alexander, who expressed a strong resentment at the 
repudiation of his mother. Amidst the intoxication of the 
marriage banquet, Attains proposed a toast and prayer, that 
there might speedily appear a legitimate son, from Philip and 
Kleopatra, to succeed to the Macedonian throne. Upon which 
Alexander exclaimed in wrath—“ Do you then proclaim me as 
a bastard ? ”—at the same time hurling a goblet at him. In¬ 
censed at this proceeding, Philip started up, drew his sword, 
and made furiously at his son; but fell to the ground from 
passion and intoxication. This accident alone preserved the 
life of Alexander; who retorted—“Here is a man, preparing 
to cross from Europe into Asia—who yet cannot step surely 
from one couch to another.” 1 After this violent quarrel the 
father and son separated. Alexander conducted his mother 
into Epirus, and then went himself to the Illyrian king. Some 
months afterwards, at the instance of the Corinthian Dcma- 
ratus, Philip sent for him back, and became reconciled to him; 
but another cause of displeasure soon arose, because Alexander 
had opened a negotiation for marriage with the daughter of 
the satrap of Karia. Rejecting such an alliance as unworthy, 
Philip sharply reproved his son, and banished from Mace¬ 
donia several courtiers whom he suspected as intimate with 
Alexander; 2 * * * * * while the friends of Altalus stood high in favour. 

Such were the animosities distracting the court and family of 
Philip. A son had just been born to him from his new wife 
Kleopatra, 8 His expedition against Persia, resolved and 
prepared during the preceding year, had been actually com¬ 
menced; Parmcnio and Attalus having been sent across to 
Asia with the first division, to be followed presently by himself 
with the remaining army. But Philip foresaw that during his 
absence danger might arise from the furious Olympias, bitterly 

1 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 9 ; Justin, ix. 7; Diodor. xvi. 91-93. 

2 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 10; Anhui, iii. G, 5. 

8 rausnnias (viii. 7, 5) mentions a son born to Philip by Kleopatra; 

Diodorus (xvii. 2) also notices a son. Justin in one place (ix. 7) mentions 

a daughter, and in another place (xi. 2) a son named Caranus. Satyrus 

(ap, Atherucum, xiii. p. 557) slates that a daughter named EurftpS was 
born to him by Kleopatra, 

It appears that the son was horn only a short time before the last festival 
and the assassination of Philip. But I incline to think that the marriage with 
Kleopatra may well have taken place two years or more before thaL event, 
and that there may have been a daughter born before the son. Certainly 
Justin distinguishes die two, stating that the daughter was killed by order 
of Olympias, and the son by that of Alexander (ix. 7 ; **• 

Arrian (iii. 6, 5) seems to mean Kleopatra the wife of rhilip—though he 
speaks of EurydikS. 
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exasperated by the lecent events, and instigating her brother 
Alexander king of Epirus, with whom she was now residing. 
Philip indeed held a Macedonian garrison in Ambralcia, 1 the 
chief Grecian city on the Epirolic border; and he had also 
contributed much to establish Alexander as prince. JluL he 
now deemed it essential to conciliate him still further, by a 
special tie of alliance; giving to him in marriage Kleopatra, his 
daughter by Olympias. 2 * For this marriage, celebrated at /ttga; 
in Macedonia in August 336 ac., Philip provided festivals of 
the utmost cost and splendour, commemorating at the same 
time the recent birth of his son by Kleopatra. a BanqueLs, 
munificent presents, gymnastic and musical matches, tragic, 
exhibitions, 4 among which Neoptolemus the actor performed in 
the tragedy of Kinyras, &c., with every species of attraction 
known to the age—were accumulated, in order to reconcile the 
dissentient parties in Macedonia, and to render the effect im¬ 
posing on the minds of the Greeks ; who, from every city, sent 
deputies for congratulalion. Statues of the twelve great gods, 
admirably executed, were carried in solemn procession into the 
theatre; immediately after them, the statue of Philip himself 
as a thirteenth god/* 

Amidst this festive multitude, however, there were not want¬ 
ing discontented partisans of Olympias and Alexander, to both 
of whom the young queen with her new-born child threatened 
a formidable rivalry. There was also a malcontent yet more 
dangerous—Pausanias, one of the royal body-guards, a noble 
youth born in Lhe district called Orestis in Upper Macedonia; 
who, from causes of offence peculiar to himself, nourished a 
deadly hatred against Philip. The provocation which he had 
received is one which we can neither conveniently transcribe, 
nor indeed accurately make out, amidst discrepancies of state¬ 
ment. It was Attalus, the uncle of the new queen Kleopatra, 
who had given the provocation, by inflicting upon Pausanias an 
outrage of the most brutal and revolting character. Even for 
so monstrous an act, no regular justice could be had in Mace- 

I Ditulor. xvii. 3. 

a This Kleopatra—daughter oF Philip, sister of Alexander the Groat, 
and bearing the same name as Philip’s last wife—was thus niece of the 
Fpirotic Alexander, her husband. Alliances of tlmL degree of kindred 
were then neither disreputable nor unfrequent, 

II Diodor. xvii. 2. 

4 Josephus, Amirp xix. i, 13 ; Suetonius, Cnligula, c. 57. See Mr, 
Clinton’s Appendix (4) on the Kings of Macedonia, Fast. Hell cm. p. 230, 
note. 

0 Diodor. xvi. Q2, 
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donia against a powerful man. Pausanios complained to Philip 
in person. According to one account, Philip put aside the 
complaint with evasions, and even treated it with ridicule; 
according to another account, he expressed his displeasure at 
the act, and tried to console Pausanias by pecuniary presents. 
But he granted neither redress nor satisfaction to the sentiment 
or an outraged man, 1 Accordingly Pausanias determined to 
lake revenge for himself. Instead of revenging himself on 
Altai us—who indeed was out of his reach, being at the head of 
the Macedonian troops in Asia—his wrath fixed upon Philip 
himself, by whom the demand for redress had been refused. 
It appears that this turn of sentiment, diverting the appetite 
for revenge away from the real criminal, was not wholly sponta¬ 
neous on the part of Pausanias, but was artfully instigated by 
various party conspirators who wished to destroy Philip. The 
enemies of Attalus and queen Kleopatra (who herself is said 
to have treated Pausanias with insult 2 )—being of course also 
partisans of Olympias and Alexander—were well disposed to 
make use of the maddened Pausanias as an instrument, and to 
direct his exasperation against the king. He had poured forth 
his complaints both to Olympias and to Alexander; the former 
is said to have worked him up vehemently against her late 
husband —and even the latter repeated to him a verse out of 
Euripides, wherein the fierce Medea, deserted by her husband 
Jason who had married the daughter of the Corinthian king 
Krcon, vows to include in her revenge the king himself, 
together with her husband and his new wife. 3 That the 
vindictive Olympias would positively spur on Pausanias to 
assassinate Philip, is highly probable. Respecting Alexander, 
though he also was accused, there is no sufficient evidence 
to warrant a similar assertion ; but that some among his 
partisans—men eager to consult his feelings and to ensure his 
succession—lent their encouragements, appears tolerably well 
established. A Greek sophist named Hermokrates is also said 
to have contributed to the deed, though seemingly without 
intention, by his conversation ; and the Persian king (an 
improbable report) by his gold. 4 

Unconscious of the plot, Philip was about to enter the 
theatre, already crowded with spectators. As he approached 

1 Aristot. Folit. v. 8, 10. 'H fttKlwirov (iiriOe&Ls) Tlavffaviov, 8 ta rh 
tcitrai vfipurOrjuat abrbv faro w*pl ’'AttcjAdv, &c. Justin, ix. 6 ; Dioilor. 
xvi. 93. 

2 Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 3 Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 

4 Arrian, Exp. Alex, ii. 14, 10, 
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the door, clothed in a white robe, lie felt so exalted with im¬ 
pressions of his own dignity, and so confident in the admiring 
sympathy of the surrounding multitude, that he advanced both 
unarmed and unpiotected, diiecling his guards to hold back. 
As this moment Pausanias, standing near with a Gallic sword 
concealed under his garment, rushed upon him, thrust the 
weapon through his body, and killed him. Having accom¬ 
plished his put pose, the assassin immediately zan oil, and tried 
to reach the gates, where he had previously caused horses to be 
stationed. Being strong and active, he might have succeeded 
in effecting his escape—like most of the assassins of Jason of 
Phene 1 under circumstances very similar—had not his foot 
stumbled amidst some vine-stocks. The guards and friends of 
Philip were at first paralysed with astonishment and consterna¬ 
tion, At length however some hastened to assist the dying 
king; while others rushed in pursuit of Pausanias. Lconnatus 
and Perdikkas overtook him and slew him immediately. 2 

In what way, or to what extent, the accomplices of Pausanias 
lent him aid, we are not permitted to know. It is possible that 
they may have posted themselves artfully so as to obstruct pur¬ 
suit, and favour his chance of escape; which would appear 
extremely small, after a deed of such unmeasured audacity. 
Three only of the reputed accomplices are known to us by 
name—three brothers from the Lynkestian district of Upper 
Macedonia—Alexander, Heromenes, and Arrhibaeus, sons of 
Aeropus ; 3 but it seems that there were others besides. The 
Lynkestian Alexander—whose father-in-law Antipater was one 
of the most conspicuous mid confidential officers in the service 
of Philip—belonged to a good family in Macedonia, perhaps 
even descendants from the ancient family of the princes of 
Lynkcstis. 4 It was he who, immediately after Pausanias had 
assassinated Philip, hastened to salute the prince Alexander as 
king, helped him to put on his armour, and marched as one of 
liis guards to take possession of the regal palace. 6 

This “prima vox ” G was not simply an omen or presage to 

1 Xenopli. Hcllcn. vi, 4, 32. 

2 Diodor. xvi, 94 ; Justin, ix. 7 ; Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 

8 Arrian, Kxp. Alex. i. 2$, 1. 

4 Justin, xii. 14; Quintus Curlius, vii. I, 5, with the note of MflHxcL 

5 Arrian, i. 25, 3; Justin, xi. 2, “Soli Alcxandto Lyncistnrum fratri 
pepercit, servans in eo auspicium dignitatis sum; mun regem eum primus 
sulutaverat.” 

® Tacitus, Hist* ii, 80, ** Dmn quicritur tern pus locusque, quodque in re 
tali difficilliimim efit, prima vox ; dumanimo spes, timer, ratio, casus obser- 
vautur; eprasum cubiculo Vcbpusiamim, pauci milites solilo nclyistentes 
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Alexander of empire to come, but essentially serviceable to him 
as a real determining cause or condition. The succession to 
the Macedonian throne was often disturbed by feud or blood¬ 
shed among the members of the regal family; and under the 
latter circumstances of Philip’s reign, such disturbance was 
peculiarly probable. He had been on bad terms with Alex¬ 
ander, and on still worse terms with Olympias. While banishing 
persons attached to Alexander, he had lent his ear to Attalus 
with the partisans of the new queen Kleopatra. Had these 
latter got the first start after the assassination, they would have 
organised an opposition to Alexander in favour of the infant 
prince ; which opposition might have had some chances of 
success, since they had been in favour with the deceased 
king, and were therefore in possession of many important 
posts. But the deed of Pausanias took them unprepared, and 
for the moment paralysed them ; while, before they could re¬ 
cover or take concert, one of the accomplices of the assassin 
ran to put Alexander in motion without delay. A decisive 
initiatory movement from him and his friends, at this critical 
juncture, determined waverers and forestalled opposition. We 
need not wonder therefore that Alexander, when king, testified 
extraordinary gratitude and esteem for his Lynkestian name¬ 
sake ; not simply exempting him from the punishment of 
death indicted on the other accomplices, but also promoting 
him to great honours and important military commands. 
Neither Alexander and Olympias on the one side, nor Attalus 
and Kleopatra on the other, were personally safe, except by 
acquiring the succession. It was one of the earliest proceed¬ 
ings of Alexander to send over a special officer to Asia, for the 
purpose of bringing home Attalus prisoner, or of putting him 
to death ; the last of which was done, seemingly through the 
co-operation of Parmenio (who was in joint command with 
Attalus) and his son PhilGtas. 1 The unfortunate Kleopatra 
and her child were both put to death shortly afterwards. 2 

ordine, Iniferatwem snlutavere. Turn cseleri accurrere, Casarem, et 
Augustnm , et omnia principatus vocahula cunudare j mens a melu ad 
forlunam transicrat,” 

1 Quintas Curtius, vii, I, 3 ; Diodorus, xvii. 2, 5, Compare Justin, 

xi. 5, 

- Justin, ix, 7 ; xi, 2, Pausanias, vltL 7, 5 i Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 

According to Pnusanias, Olympias caused Kleopatra and her infant boy 
to perish by a horrible death; being roasted or baked on a brazen vessel 
sun ounded by fire. According to Justin, Olympias first slew the daughter 
of Kleopatra on her mother’s husoin, and then caused Kleopatra herself to 
be Imaged; while Alexander put to death Carnnust, the Infant son of 
Kleopatra. Plutarch says nothing about this; bat states that the cruel 
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Other persons also were slain, of whom I shall speak further in 
describing the reign of Alexander. 

We could have wished to learn from some person actually 
present, the immediate effect produced upon the great miscella¬ 
neous crowd in the theatre, when the sudden murder of Philip 
first became known. Among the Greeks present, there were 
doubtless many who welcomed it with silent satisfaction, as 
seeming to reopen for them the door of freedom. One person 
alone dared to manifest satisfaction ; and that one was 
Olympias. 1 

Thus perished the destroyer of freedom and independence in 
the Hellenic world, at the age of forty-six or forty-seven, after a 
reign of twenty-tinee years. 2 Our information about him is 
signally defective. Neither his means, nor his plans, nor the 
difficulties which lie ovcicame, nor his interior government, are 
known to us with exactness or upon contemporary historical 
authority. Hut the great results of his reign, and the main 
lines of his character, stand out incontestably. At his accession, 
the Macedonian kingdom was a narrow territory round Pella, 
excluded partially, by independent and powerful Grecian cities, 
even from the neighbouring sea-coast. At his death, Mace¬ 
donian ascendency was established from the coasts of the 
Propontis to those of the Ionian Sea, and the Ambrakian, 
Mfisscnian, and Saronic Gulfs, Within these boundaries, all 
the cities recognised the supremacy of Philip ; except only 
Sparta, and mountaineers like the Aitolians and others, de¬ 
fended by a rugged home. Good fortune had waited on 
Philip’s steps, with a few rare interruptions; 8 but it was good 
fortune crowning the efforts of a rare talent, political and mili¬ 
tary, Indeed the restless ambition, the indefatigable personal 
activity and endurance, and the adventurous courage, of Philip, 
were such as, in a king, suffice almost of themselves to 
guarantee success, even with abilities much inferior to his. 
That among the causes of Philip’s conquests, one was corrup- 

treatment of Kleopatra was indicted by order of Olympias during the 
absence of Alexander, anil that he was much displeased at it. Thu main 
fact, that Kleopatra and her infant child were despatched by violence, 
seems not open to reasonable doubt ; though we cannot verify the details. 

1 After the solemn funeral of Philip, Olympias took down and burned 
the body of Pnusanias (which had been crucified), providing for him a 
sepuldnat monument and an animal ceremony of commemoratnni. Justin, 
ix. 7. 

a Justin (ix. 3) calls Philip 47 ycam of age ; Pausanins (viii. 7, 4) speuks 
of him as 46. See Mr. Clinton’s Fast. Hellon. Appen. 4, p. 227. 

8 Theopompus Fmgni. 265, np. Afhcntt. lit. p. 77. not evruxTitrat 
v'vra'l'lKi'iriroV' Clompare D cm With. OlynLh. ii p, * A . 
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lion, employed abundantly to foment discord and purchase 
partisans among neighbours and enemies—that with winning 
and agreeable manners, he combined recklessness in false 
promises, deceit and extortion even towards allies, and tin- 
scrupulous perjury when it suited his purpose—this we find 
affirmed, and there is no reason for disbelieving it. 1 Such 
dissolving forces smoothed the way for an efficient and admir¬ 
able army, organised, and usually commanded, by himself. Its 
organisation adopted and enlarged the best processes of 
scientific warfare employed by Epanrinondas and IphikratGs. 3 
Begun as well as completed by Philip, and bequeathed as an 
engine ready-made for the conquests of Alexander, it con¬ 
stitutes an epoch in military history. But the more we extol 
the genius of Philip as a conqueror, formed for successful 
encroachment and aggrandisement at the expense of all his 
neighbours—the less can we find room for that mildness and 
moderation which some authors discover in his character. If, 
on some occasions of his life, such attributes may fairly be 
recognised, we have to set against them the destruction of 
the thirty-two Creek cities in Chalkidike and the wholesale 
transportation of reluctant and miserable families from one 
inhabitancy to another. 

Besides his skill as a general and politician, Philip was no 
mean proficient in the Grecian accomplishments of rhetoric 
and letters. The testimony of ^Eschines as to his effective 
powers of speaking, though requiring some allowance, is not to 
be rejected. Is ok rates addresses him as a friend of letters and 
philosophy; a reputation which his choice of Aristotle as 
instructor of his son Alexander, tends to bear out. Yet in 
Philip, as in Lhe two Dionysii of Syracuse and other despots, 
these tastes were found not inconsistent either with the crimes 

1 Thuopomp. Fragm. 249; Theopompw ap. Polybium, viii. xi. iSuceS- 
rarov ual itUKorrpaypiovttfrarov -wept ras rwv tfil^tav tta\ truftn&x vv koto- 
(TKeuds, vrAeltTras Se irdAets £$7}v8pctiro8t<rfi€VW ten 1 irewpa£ucoiT7iKdra fterk 
$6\ov «al tffar, &c, 

Justin, ix, 8* Pnu^anias, vii. 7, 3; vil. 10, 14; viii. 7, 5. Diodor, 
xvi. 54. 

Hie language of Pausanins about Philip, after doing justice to his great 
congests and exploits, is veiy strong—fi s ye xal Hjo/covs Betav mreirdryerev 
««/, tee} trrroi/Stiff frri itavr\ i^el<rarn i iri&rtv re fyrt/imre p.A\urra kv&p&ircov, 
&c. Iw such conduct, according to Pausanias,. Philip brought the divine 
wrath boh upon himself and upon his race, which became extinct with the 
next gennitfan. 

fl A strik n pr passage occuis, tno long to cite, in the. third Philippic of 
Deiuosthen6:(p, 123-124), attesting the marvellous stride made by Philip 
in the art and ueans of effective warfare. 
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of ambition, or the licences of inordinate appetite. The con¬ 
temporary historian Theopompus, a warm admirer of Philip's 
genius, stigmatises not only the perfidy of his public dealings, 
but also the drunkenness, gambling, and excesses of all kinds 
in which he indulged—encouraging the like in those around 
him. His Macedonian and Grecian body-guard, 800 in num¬ 
ber, was a troop in which no decent man could live ; dis¬ 
tinguished indeed for military bravery and aptitude, but sated 
with plunder, and stained with such shameless treachery, san¬ 
guinary rapacity, and unbridled lust, as befitted only Centaurs 
and Lsestrygons. 1 The number of 3 ’hilip’s mistresses and wives 
was almost on an Oriental scale; 2 and the dissensions thus 
introduced into his court through his offspring by different 
mothers, were fraught with mischievous consequences. 

In appreciating the genius of Philip, we have to appreciate 
also the parties to whom he stood opposed. His good fortune 
was nowhere more conspicuous than in the fact, that he fell 
upon those days of disunion and backwardness in Greece 
(indicated in the last sentence of Xenophon's Hellenica) when 
there was neither leading city prepared to keep watch, nor 
leading general to take command, nor citizen-soldiers willing 
and ready to endure the hardships of steady service. Philip 
combated no opponents like Epaminondas, or Agesilaus, or 
Iphikrat£s, How different might have been his career, had 
Epaminondas survived the victory of Mantineia, gained only 
two years before Philip’s accession ! To oppose Philip, there 

1 Theopomp. Fragm. 249. 'Air\wy S 5 eUreiv . yyovpat rotavra 

Oypta yeyovivat, Ral roiuvrov rpiivov robs tftt\ovs leal robs tratpov? <Pi\imrou 
TTpatrayopevOtvTas, otovs otfTe robs Keuravpovs robs tcararx^rctSi 

nbre robs Aaurrpuyivas robs A eovriPov nefilop oltcfitravrast utir* &A\oos oi>B* 
Afrofoi/s. 

Compare Athene, iv. pp. 1G6, 167; vi. pp. 2G0, 26 1. DemoMhon. 
Olynlh. ii, p. 23. 

Polybius (viii. ri) censures Theopompus for self-contradiction, in 
ascribing to Philip both unprincipled means and intemperate habils, and 
yet extolling his ability and energy as a king. Hut 3 see no contradiction 
between the two. The love of enjoyment was not suffered to stand in the 
way of Philip’s military and political schemes, either in himself or hi* 
officers. The master-passion overpowered all appetites ; hut when tbtl 
passion did not require effort, intemperance was the habitual relaxation. 
Polybius neither produces any sufficient facts, nor cites any contcmrOrary 
authority, to refute Theopompus. 

It is to be observed that the statements of Theopompus, respecfrhg both 
the public and private conduct of Philip, are ns disparaging as nothing in 
Demosthenes. 

a Satyrus ap. A the nee, xiii. p. 557. *0 Be •PlAimros atl irtiAcjuor 
iyipei, &c. 
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needed a man like himself, competent not only to advise and 
project, but to command in person, to stimulate the zeal of 
citizen soldiers, and to set the example of braving danger and 
fatigue. Unfortunately for Greece, no such leader stood for¬ 
ward. In counsel and speech Demosthenes sufficed for the 
emergency. Twice before the battle of Clucroneia—at 
Byzantium and at Thebes—did he signally frustrate Philip's 
combinations. But he was not formed to take the lead in 
action, nor was there any one near him to supply the defect. 
Jn the field, Philip encountered only that “public inefficiency,” 
at Athens and elsewhere in Greece, of which even ^Eschines 
complains; 1 and to this decay of Grecian energy, not less than 
to his own distinguished attributes, the unparalleled success of 
his reign was owing. We shall find, during the reign of his son 
Alexander, the like genius and vigour exhibited on a still laiger 
scale, and achieving still more wonderful results; while the 
once stirring politics of Greece, after one feeble effort, sink yet 
lower, into the nullity of a subject province. 


CHAPTER XCI 

FIRST PERIOD OF THE REIGN OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT— 
SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF THESES 

My last preceding chapter ended with the assassination of 
Philip of Macedon, and the accession of his son Alexander the 
Great, then twenty years of age. 

It demonstrates the altered complexion of Grecian history, 
that wo are now obliged to seek for marking events in the 
succession to the Macedonian crown, or in the ordinances of 
Macedonian kings. In fact, the Hellenic world has ceased to 
be autonomous. In Sicily, indeed, the free and constitutional 
march, revived by Timoleon, is still destined to continue for a 
few years longer; but all the Grecian cities south of Mount 
Olympus have descended into dependents of Macedonia. 
Such dependence, established as a fact by the battle of 

1 yEsichinGs cont. Timarchum, p. 26. eha rt OavjndCo^ev rfyp Ktnvtyv 
&irpa£tavt tqiqvtm firirdpav to rds rov B^fxou yp<&fj.as | 

j-EschinGs chooses to ascribe this public inefficiency—which many admitted 
and deplored, though few except DemosthenGs peisevered in contending 
against it—to the fact that men of scandalous private lives (like Timarchus) 
were permitted, against the law, to move decrees in the public assembly. 
Compare yKschmes, Pals. Leg. p. 37, 
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Chneroncia and by the subsequent victorious march of Philip 
over Peloponnesus, was acknowledged in loini by Lhe vole of 
the Grecian synod at Corinth. While even the Athenians 
had been compelled to concur in submission, Sparta atone, 
braving all consequences, continued inflexible in her refusal. 
The adherence of Thebes was not trusted to the word of the 
Thebans, but ensured by the Macedonian garrison established 
in her citadel, called the Kudmeia. Each Hellenic city, small 
and great—maritime, inland, and insular—(with the single 
exception of Sparta), was thus enrolled as a separate unit 111 
the list of subject-allies attached to the imperial headship of 
Philip. 

Under these circumstances, the history of conquered Greece 
loses its separate course, and becomes merged in that of 
conquering Macedonia. Nevertheless, there are particular 
reasons which constrain the historian of Greece to caiiy on 
the two together for a few years longer. First, conquered 
Greece exercised a powei ful action on her conqueror— <c Gracia 
capta forum victorein cepit.” The Macedonians, though 
speaking a language of their own, had neither language lor 
communicating with olheis, nor literature, nor philosophy, 
except Grecian and derived from Greeks. Philip, while 
causing himself to he chosen chief of Hellas, was himself not 
only partially he!Ionised, but an eager candidate for Hellenic 
admiration. He demanded the headship under the declared 
pretence of satisfying the old antipathy against Persia. Next, 
the conquests of Alexander, though essentially Macedonian, 
operated indirectly as the initiatory step of a series of events, 
diffusing Hellenic language (with some tinge of Hellenic 
literature) over a large breadth of Asia—opening that territory 
to the better observation, in some degree oven to the superin¬ 
tendence, of intelligent Greeks—and thus producing conse¬ 
quences important in many ways to the history of mankind. 
Lastly, the generation of free Greeks upon whom the batLle of 
Chaironeia loll, were not disposed to lie quiet if any opportunity 
occurred for shaking off their Macedonian masters. In Lhc 
succeeding chapters will be recorded the unavailing efforts 
made for this purpose, in which Demosthenes and most of the 
other leaders perished. 

Alexander (born in July 356 b.c\), like his father Philip, was 
not a Greek, but a Macedonian and JCpirot, partially imbued 
with Grecian sentiment and intelligence. It is true that his 
ancestors, some centuries before, had been emigrants from 
Argos but the kings of Macedonia had long lost all trace of 
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any such peculiarity as might originally have distinguished 
them from their subjects. The basis of Philip’s character was 
Macedonian, not Greek: it was the self-will of a barbarian 
prince, not the ingeninm chile , or sense of reciprocal obligation 
and right in society with others, which marked more or less 
even the most powerful members of a Grecian city, whether 
oligarchical or dcuiocnitieal. If this was true of Philip, it was 
still more true of Alexander, who inherited the violent tempera¬ 
ment and headstrong will of his furious Epirotic mother 
Olympias. 

A kinsman of Olympias, named Leonidas, and an Akarnanian 
named Lysimachus, are mentioned as the chief tutors to whom 
Alexander’s childhood was entrusted. 1 Of course the Iliad of 
Homer was among the first things which he learnt as a boy. 
Throughout most of his life, he retained a strong interest in 
this poem, a copy of which, said to have been corrected by 
Aristotle, he carried with him in his military campaigns. We 
are not told, nor is it probable, that he felt any similar attach¬ 
ment for the less warlike Odyssey. Even as a child, he learnt 
to identify himself in sympathy with Achilles,—his ancestor 
by the mother’s side, according to the iEaldd pedigree. The 
tutor Lysimachus won his heart by calling himself Phoenix— 
Alexander, Achilles—and Philip, by the name of Peleus. Of 
Alexander’s boyish poetical recitations, one anecdote remains, 
both curious and of unquestionable authenticity. Ide was ten 
years old when the Athenian legation, including both JEschines 
anti Demosthenes, came to Pella to treat about peace. While 
Philip entertained them at table, in his usual agreeable and 
convivial manner, the boy Alexander recited for their amuse¬ 
ment certain passages of poetry which he had learnt; and 
delivered, in response with another boy, a dialogue out of one 
of the Grecian dramas. 51 

At the age of thirteen, Alexander was placed under the 
instruction of Aristotle, whom Philip expressly invited for the 
purpose, and whose father Nikomachus had been both friend 
and physician of Philip’s father Amyntas. Whal course of 
study Alexander. was made to go through, we unfortunately 
cannot slate. He enjoyed the teaching of Aristotle for at 
least three years, and we are told that he devoted himself to it 
with ardour, contracting a strong attachment to his preceptor. 
Ilis powers of addressing an audience, though not so well 
attested as those of his father, were always found sufficient for 
his purpose: moreover, he retained, even in the midst of his 
1 Plutarch, Aloxand. e. q, 6 . c ,<£i>clun6s conk Timarch. p. 1 67. 
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fatiguing Asiatic campaigns, an interest in Greek literature and 
poetry. 

At what precise moment, during the lifetime of his father, 
Alexander first took part in active service, we do not know. 
It is said that once, when quite a youth, he received some 
Persian envoys during the absence of his father; and that he 
surprised them by the maturity of his demeanour, as well as 
by the political bearing and pertinence of his questions. 1 
Though only sixteen years of age, in 340 u.c. he was left at 
home as regent while Philip was engaged in the sieges of 
Byzantium and Perinthus. He put down a revolt of the 
neighbouring Thracian tribe called Mxdi, took one of their 
towns, and founded it anew under the title of Alexandria; 
the earliest town which bore that name, afterwards applied to 
various other towns planted by him and by his successors. In 
the march of Philip into Greece (338 B.C.), Alexander took 
part, commanded one of the wings at the battle of Chasroneia, 
and is said to have first gained the advantage on his side over 
the Theban sacred band. a 

Yet notwithstanding such marks of confidence and co¬ 
operation, other incidents occurred producing bitter animosity 
between the father and the son. By his wife Olympias, Philip 
had as offspring Alexander and Kleopatra: by a Thessalian 
mistress named Philinna, he had a son named Aridxus (after¬ 
wards called Philip Aridxus): he had also daughters named 
Kynna (or Kynane) and Thessalonikfi. Olympias, a woman 
of sanguinary and implacable disposition, had rendered herself 
so odious to him that he repudiated her, and married a now 
wife named Kleopatra. I have recounted in my ninetieth 
chapter the indignation felt by Alexander at this proceeding, 
and the violent altercation which occurred during the con¬ 
viviality of^ the marriage banquet; where Philip actually 
snatched his sword, threatened his son's life, and was only 
prevented from executing the threat by falling clown through 
intoxication. After this quarrel, Alexander retired from Mace¬ 
donia, conducting his mother to her brother Alexander king of 
Epirus. A son was born to Philip by Kleopatra. Her brother or 
uncle Attalus acquired high favour. Her kinsmen and partisans 
generally were also promoted, while Ptolemy, Nearchtis, and 
other persons attached to Alexander, were banished. 3 

1 Plutarch, Alex. 5. 

a Plutarch, Alex. 9. Justin says that Alexander was the companion of 
his father timing part of (he war in Thmce (ix* 1). 

8 riutuvch, Alex, io, Arrian, iii. 0 , S. 
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The prospects of Alexander were thus full of uncertainty 
and peril, up lo the very day of Philip’s assassination. The 
succession to the Macedonian crown, though transmitted in 
the same family, was by no means assured as to individual 
members; moreover, in the regal house of Macedonia 1 (as 
among the Icings called Diadochi, who acquired dominion 
after the death of Alexander the Great), violent feuds and 
standing mistrust between father, sons, and brethren, were 
ordinary phenomena, to which the family of the Anligonids 
formed an honourable exception. Between Alexander and 
Olympias on the one side, and Kleopatra with her son Attalus 
on the other, a murderous contest was sure to arise. Kleo¬ 
patra was at this time in the ascendent; Olympias was violent 
and mischievous; anti Philip was only forty-seven years of age. 
Hence the future threatened nothing but aggravated dissension 
and difficulties for Alexander. Moreover his strong will and 
imperious temper, eminently suitable for supreme command, 
disqualified him from playing a subordinate part even to his 
own father. The prudence of Philip, when about to depart on 
Ins Asiatic expedition, induced him to attempt to heal these 
family dissensions by giving his daughter Kleopatra in marriage 
lo her uncle Alexander of Epirus, brother of Olympias. It 
was during the splendid marriage festival, then celebrated at 
that he was assassinated—Olympias, Kleopatra, and 

1 See the third chapter of Plutarch's life of Demetrius Poliorkgtes; 
which pi esc 11 ts a vivid description of the feelings prevalent between mem¬ 
bers of regal families in those ages. Demetrius, coming home from the 
chase with his hunting javelins in his hand, goes up 10 his father 
Antignnus, salutes him, and sits down by his sulc without disarming. 
This is extolled as an unparalleled proof of the confidence and affection 
subsisting between the father and the son. In the families of all the other 
Diadochi (says Plutarch) murders of sons, mothers, and wives, were 
frequent—murders of brothers were even common, assumed to be pre¬ 
cautions necessary for security. ODrws &pa irdvrij SvffKotp&vvjTov 7) apy^j ko\ 
lAGGTbp cmiffrlas /cal Si/ffpofas, #ot€ ctydAAe/rOai rip p.4yt<rrov r&v *AAefa^Spoi/ 
hiafidxatv /cal wpeirfl'6rarov, Sri jtt7/ tpo&etrat rbv vfdv, &AAA irpotrferai rjjy Kdyxqv 
fyovru rod (f&jjLtxTos ttAtjct lop. 06 j&AA& /cal p.6vas, 4>j elireiv, d ohtos 
ovros 4ir\ wKetarras thabaxks twv toiovtcop tcaicwp &ca8dpsv<rG, /dtAAtw Si 
tts pi 6 v os rtop awr 1 *Avrty6pov *f>l\ivitos imXej/ i/frfv. A1 fi A A i tr # e B & j/ 
dir cur a 1 SiaSox^l jroAAfii* fi\v Hx 0vffl tf'td&cui', iroXAwy Si fwjrepwp $6vovs 
/cal yvpnimu- *r& fibp ydp &SeA^o6s dpcupefo, timrep oi yecojn4rpat ra ahi\iwra 
\aixfidpovcnp f otirca <r vPex^p^ro tcotvdu n pofti £dpepov airypa /cal 
jSacrtAt/cbi/ itorep fiff^aAclay, 

Compare Tacitus, Ilistor. v. 8, about the family feuds of; he kings of 
J udaja; and Xenoph. Ilieron. iii. 8. 

In noticing the Antigonid family os a favourable exception, we must con¬ 
fine our assertion to the first centmy of that family. The blopdy tragedy 
of Perseus and Demetrius shortly preceded the ruin of the empire. 
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Alexander, being all piescnt, while Atlalus was in Asia, 
commanding the Macedonian division sent forward in 
advance, jointly wilh Parmcnio. Had Philip escaped this 
catastrophe, he would doubtless have carried on the war in 
Asia Minor with quite as much energy and skill as it was 
afterwards prosecuted by Alexander: though wo may doubt 
whether the father would have stretched out to those ulterior 
undertakings which, gigantic and far-reaching as they were, fell 
short oT the insatiable ambition of the son. Hilt successful as 
Philip might have been in Asia, he would hardly have escaped 
gloomy family feuds; with Alexander as a mutinous son, 
under the instigations of Olympias,--and with Kleopatra on 
the other side, feeling that her own safety depended upon the 
removal of regal or quasi-regal competitors. 

Prom such formidable perils, visible in the distance, if not 
immediately impending, the sword of Pausanias guaranteed 
both Alexander and the Macedonian kingdom. Put at the 
moment when the blow was struck, and when the Lynkestian 
Alexander, one of those privy to it, ran to forestall resistance 
and place the crown on the head of Alexander the Great 3 - no 
one knew what to expect from the young prince thus suddenly 
exalted at the age of twenty years. The sudden death of Philip 
in the fulness of glory and ambitious hopes, must huve pro¬ 
duced the strongest impression, first upon the festive crowd 
assembled,—next throughout Macedonia,—lastly, upon the 
foreigners whom he had reduced to dependence, from the 
Danube to the borders of L’scouiu. All these dependencies 
were held only by the fear of Macedonian force. It remained 
to be proved whether the youthful son of Philip was capable 
of putting down opposition and upholding the powerful organ¬ 
isation created by his father. Moreover Perdikkas, the elder 
brother and predecessor of Philip, had left a son named 
Amyutas, now at least twenty-four years of age, to whom many 
looked as the proper successor. 1 2 

But Alexander, present and proclaimed at once by his friends, 
showed himself, both in word and deed, perfectly competent 
to the emergency. He mustered, caressed, and conciliated, 
the divisions of the Macedonian army and the chief officers. 
His addresses were judicious and energetic, engaging that the 

1 Arrian, i. 25, 2; Justin, xi. 2. Sec preceding chapter, p. 462. 

2 Arrian, Pe Rebus post Alexandrian, Frngm. ap. Photium, cod, 92. p, 

220; Plutarch, Do Forlunfl. Alex. Mogn. p. 327. Tra<rci Si {brovAof $ 
Ma/ceSopfa (after the death of Philip) rrpbs f ApAvrov teal robs 

’Aeptbrou TraiSas, 
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dignity of the kingdom should be maintained unimpaired, 1 and 
that even the Asiatic projects already pioclaiincd should be 
prosecuted with as much vigour .as if Philip still lived. 

It was one of the first measures of Alexander to celebrate 
with magnificent solemnities the funeral of his deceased father. 
While the preparations for il were going on, he instituted 
researches to find out and punish the accomplices of Pausanias. 
Of these indeed, the most illustrious person mentioned to us— 
()lympia»—was not only protected by her position from punish¬ 
ment, but retained great ascendency over her son to the end 
of his life. Three other persons are mentioned by name as 
accomplices,—brothers and persons of good family from the 
district of Upper Macedonia called Lynkeslis— Alexander, 
lieromones, and Arrhabrcus, sons of Aeropus. The two latter 
were put to death, but the first of the three was spared, and 
even promoted to important charges as a reward for his useful 
forwardness in instantly saluting Alexander king. 2 * Others also, 
we know not how many, were executed ; and Alexander seems 
to have imagined that there still remained some undetected. 8 
The Persian king boasted in public letters, 4 with how much 
1 ruth we cannot say, that he too had been among the instigators 
of Pausanias. 

Among the persons slain about this time by Alexander, we 
may number his first cousin and brother-in-law Amyntas— 
son of Perdikkas (the older brother of the deceased Philip): 
Amyntas was a boy when his father Perdikkas died. Though 
having a preferable claim to the succession, according to usage, 
he had been put aside by his uncle Philip, on the ground of 
his age and of the strenuous efforLs required on commencing 
a new reign. Philip had however given in marriage to this 
Amyntas his daughter (by an Illyrian mother) Kynna. Never¬ 
theless, Alexander now pul him to death, 5 * * on accusation of 

1 Diocl. xvii. 2, 

a Arrian, i. 25, 2; Curtins, vih 1, 6. Alexander son of Aeropus was 
son-in-law of Anti paler. The case of this Alexander—and of Olympias— 
afP tided ft certain basis to those who said {Curtius, vi. 43) that Alexander 
bad dealL favourably with the accomplices of Piuisanias. 

9 Plutarch, Aloxand. 10-27 i Diodor. xvii. 51; Jubtin, xi. II. 

4 Arrian, ii. 14, 10, 

6 Curtius, vi. t), 17 ; vi. io, 24. Arrian mentioned this Amyntas son of 

l’erdikkas (as well as the fact of his having been put to death fiy Alexander 
before the Asiatic expedition), in the lost work <r& perk ’AXetavBpov—sue 

I'liotiuB, cod. 92, p. 220. But Arrian, in his account of Alexander’s ex¬ 
pedition, does mt mention the fact; which shows that his silence is not to 
be assumed as a conclusive reason for discrediting allegations of others. 

Compare Polyrcnus, viii. Co; and Plutarch, Fort, Alex. Magn. p. 327. 
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conspiracy: under what precise ciicumstanccs does not appear 
—but probably Amyntas (who besides being the son of Philip’s 
elder brother, was at least twenty-four years of age, while 
Alexander was only twenty) conceived himself as having a 
better right to the succession, and was so conceived by many 
others. The infant son of IsleopaLra by Philip is said to have 
been killed by Alexander, as a rival in the succession; Kleo¬ 
patra herself was afterwards put to death by Olympias during 
his absence, and to his regret. Attains, also, uncle of Kleo¬ 
patra and joint commander of the Macedonian army in Asia, 
was assassinated under the private orders of Alexander, by 
Hokatzeus and Philotas. 1 Another Amyntas, son of Antiochus 
(there seem to have been several Macedonians named Amyntas), 
fled for safety into Asia: a probably others, who felt themselves 
to be objects of suspicion, did the like—since by the Mace¬ 
donian custom, not merely a person convicted of high treason, 
but all his kindred along with him, were put to death, 8 

By unequivocal manifestations of energy and address, and 
by despatching rivals or dangerous malcontents, Alexander 
thus speedily fortified his position on the throne at home. But 
fioin the foreign dependents of Macedonia—Greeks, Thracians, 
and Illyrians—die like acknowledgment was not so easily 
obtained. Most of them were disposed to throw off the yoke; 
yet none dared to take the initiative of moving, and the sudden¬ 
ness of Philip’s death found them altogether unprepared for 
combination. By that event the Greeks were discharged from 
all engagement, since the vote of the confederacy had elected 
him personally as Imprrator. They were now at liberty, in so 
far ns there was any liberty at all in the proceeding, to elect 
any one else, or to abstain from re-electing at all, anti even to 
let the confederacy expire. Now it was only under constraint 
and intimidation, as was well known both in Greece and in 
Macedonia, that they had conferred this dignity even on Philip, 
who had earned it by splendid exploits, and had proved himself 

It was during his expedition into Thiace and Illyria, about eight months 
after his accession, that Alexander promised to give his sister Iiymiti in 
muiringe to bangaius prince of the Agiianes (Airmn, Exp. Al, M. i. 5, 
7). Laugarus died of sickness soon alter; so that this marriage never took 
place. But when the promise was made, Kynna must have been a widow. 
Her husband Amyntas must therefore have been put to death during the 
first months of Alexander’s reign. 

1 See chap. xc. ; I»iod. xvih 2 ; Curtius, vii. I, 6; Justin, ix. 7, xi. 2, 
xii. 6; Plutarch, Alcxund. 10; Pausanins, viii. 7, 5. 

a Arrian, i. 17, 10; Plutarch, Alex. 20; Curtius, iii. 28, ifi. 

a Curtius, vi. 42, 20. Compare with this custom, a passage in the Aja* 
of Sophokl&i, v. 721;. 
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the ablest captain and politician of the age. They were by no 
means inclined to transfer it to a youth like Alexander, until 
he had shown himself capable of bringing the like coercion to 
bear, and extorting the same submission. The wish to break 
loose from Macedonia, widely spread throughout the Grecian 
cities, found open expression from Demosthenes and others in 
the assembly at Athens. That orator (if we are to believe his 
rival AischinGs), having received private intelligence of the 
assassination of Philip, through certain spies of Charidenms, 
bcfoie it was publicly known to others, pretended to have had 
it revealed to him in a dream by the gods. Appearing in the 
assembly with his gayest attire, he congratulated his country¬ 
men on the death of their greatest enemy, and pionounced 
high encomiums on the brave tyrannicide of Pausanias, which 
he would probably compare to that of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton. 1 He depreciated the abilities of Alexander, calling him 
Margites (the name of a silly character in one of the Homeric 
poems), and intimating that he would be too much distracted 
with embarrassments and ceremonial duties at home, to have 
leisure for a foreign march. 2 Such, according to ^EschinGs, 
was the language of DemosthenGs on the first news of Philip's 
death. We cannot doubt that the public of Athens, as well as 
Demosthenes, felt great joy at an event which seemed to open 
to them fresh chances of freedom, and that the motion for a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving, 3 in spite of Phokion's opposition, was 
readily adopted. But though the manifestation of sentiment 
at Athens was thus anti-Macedonian, exhibiting aversion to the 
renewal of that obedience which had been recently promised 
to Philip, Demosthenes did not go so far as to declare any 
positive hostility. 4 He tried to open communication with the 
Persians in Asia Minor, and also, if we may believe Diodorus, 
with the Macedonian commander in Asia Minor, Attalus. But 
neither of the two missions was successful. Attalus sent his 
letter to Alexander; while the Persian king, 6 probably relieved 
by the death of Philip from immediate fear of the Macedonian 
power, despatched a peremptory refusal to Athens, intimating 
that he would furnish no more money. 6 

1 ASschinGs ndv. ICtcsiphont, c, 29, p. 469, c. 78, p. 603; Plutarch, 
Demosth. 22. 

u ASschines adv. Kte&iph. p. 547, c. 50. 8 PJmarch, Phofcion, 16, 

4 We gather this from ALschinGs adv. Klesiph. p. 551, c. 52. 

Diodorus (xvii. 5) mentions this communication of Demosthenes to 
Attalus; which, however, I cannot hut. think improbable. Probably 
Chaiidcmus was the organ of the communications. 

0 This letter from Daiius is distinctly alluded to, and even a sentence 
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Not merely in Athens, but in oilier Grecian stales also, the 
death of Philip excited aspirations for freedom. The Lacedae¬ 
monians, who, though unsupported, had stood out inflexibly 
against any obedience to him, wore now oil the watch for new 
allies; while the Arcadians, Argeians, and Elciaus, manifested 
sentiments adverse to Macedonia. The Ambiakiots expelled 
the garrison placed by Philip in their city; the yKtolians passed 
a vote to assist in restoring those Akarnanian exiles whom he 
had banished. 1 On the other hand, the Thessalians manifested 
unshaken adherence to Macedonia. Hut the Macedonian 
garrison at Thebes, and the macodonising Thebans who now 
governed that city, 2 were probably the main obstacles to any 
combined manifestation in favour of Hellenic autonomy. 

Apprised of these impulses prevalent throughout the Grecian 
world, Alexander felt the necessity of checking them by a 
demonstration immediate, as well as intimidating. The energy 
and rapidity of his piocccdings speedily overawed all those who 
had speculated on his youth, or had adopted the epithets applied 
to him by Demosthenes. Having surmounted, in a shorter 
time Ilian was supposed possible, the dillicultics of his newly- 
acquired position at home, he inarched into Greece at the head 
of a formidable arm)', seemingly about two months after the 
death of 1 *hilip. He was favourably received by the Thessalians, 
who passed a vote constituting Alexander head of Greece in 
place of his father Philip; which vote was speedily confirmed 
by the Amphiktyonie assembly, convoked at Thermopylae 
Alexander next advanced to Thebes, and from thence over the 
isthmus of Corinth into Peloponnesus. The details of his 
march we do not know; but his great force, probably not 
inferior to that which had conquered at Chicroneia, spread 
terror everywhere, silencing all except his partisans. Nowhere 
was the alarm greater than at Athens. The Athenians, 

cited from it, l>y A 7 .schmcs ;idv. Etlcdph. pp. 633, 634, c. «SS, We know 
tlini Darius wrote in very different language not lung afterwards, near the 
time when Alexander crossed into Asia (Arrian, ii. 14, n). The fust letter 
must have been sent shortly after Philip’s death, when Darius was publicly 
boasting of having procured the deed, and before he had yet learnt to fear 
Alexander. Compute Diodor. xvii. 7. 

1 Diodor. xvii. 3. 

3 Diodorus (xvii. 3) says that the Thebans passed a vote to expel the 
Macedonian garrison in the Kadmeia. Hul l have little hesitation in 
rejecting this statement. Wc may be sure that the presence of the Mace¬ 
donian garrison was connected with the predominance in the city of a 
paity favourable to Macedonia. In Lhe ensuing year, when the redslnncc 
really occurred, this was done by the anti-Macedonian paity, who then got 
bn "V from 
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recollecting both the speeches of their orators and the votes of 
their assembly,—offensive at least, if not hostile, to the Mace¬ 
donians—trembled lest the march of Alexander should be 
directed against their city, and accordingly made preparation 
for standing a siege. All citizens were enjoined to bring in 
their families and properties from the country, insomuch that 
the space within the walls was full both of fugitives and of 
cattle, 1 At the same time, the assembly adopted, on the 
motion of Demades, a resolution of apology and full submission 
to Alexander: they not only recognised him as chief of Greece, 
but conferred upon him divine honours, in terms even more 
emphatic than those bestowed on Philip, 3 The mover, with 
other legates, carried the resolution to Alexander, whom they 
found at Thebes, and who accepted their submission. A young 
speaker named Pytheas is said to have opposed the vote in the 
Athenian assembly. 3 Whether Demosthenes did the like—or 
whether, under the feeling of disappointed anticipations and 
overwhelming Macedonian force, he condemned himself to 
silence,—we cannot say. That he did not go with Demades 
on the mission to Alexander, seems a matter of course, though 
he is said to have been appointed by public vote to do so, and 
to have declined the duty. He accompanied the legation as 
far as Mount Kilhaeron, on the frontier, and then returned to 
Athens. 4 We read with astonishment that /TCschines and his 
other enemies denounced this step as a cowardly desertion. 
No envoy could be so odious to Alexander, or so likely to 
provoke refusal for the proposition which he carried, as 
Demosthenes. To employ him in such a mission would have 
been absurd; except for the purpose probably intended by his 
enemies, that he might be either detained by the conqueror as 
an expiatory victim, 0 or sent back as a pardoned and humiliated 
prisoner. 

J Demailis Fragment, ti/s StoSeKaerla^ p. 1S0, 

a Arrian, i. I, 4. 

8 Plutarch, Reipub. Ger. Precept, p. S04. 

4 /EschinGs adv. Ktesiph. p. 564, c. 50; Deinarchus cont. Demosth. p. 
57; Diodor, xvii. 4; Plutarch, Demosth. c. 23 (Plutarch confounds the 
proceedings of this year with those of the succeeding year). Demades, in 
the fragment of his ovation remaining to us, makes no allusion to this pro¬ 
ceeding of Demosthenes. 

This decree, naming Demosthenes among the envoys, is likely enough to 
have been passed chiefly by the voLes of his enemies. It was always open 
to an Athenian citizen to accept or decline such an appointment, 

6 Several years afterwards, Demades himself was put to death by 
Anlipatcr, to whom he had been sent as envoy from Athens (Diodor, 
xviii, 4S), 
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After displaying his force in various portions of Peloponnesus, 
Alexander returned to Corinth, where he convened deputies 
from the Grecian cities generally. The list of those cities 
which obeyed the summons is not before us, but probably it 
included nearly all the cities of Central Greece. We know only 
that the Lacedcemonians continued to stand aloof, refusing all 
concurrence. Alexander asked from the assembled deputies 
the same appointment which the victorious Philip had required 
and obtained two years before—the hegemony or headship of 
the Greeks collectively for the purpose of prosecuting war 
against Persia. 1 * 3 * * * * To the request of a prince at the head of an 
irresistible army, one answer only was admissible. He 
was nominated Imperator with full powers, by land and sea. 
Overawed by the presence and sentiment of Macedonian force, 
all acquiesced in this vote except the Lacedcemonians. 

The convention sanctioned by Alexander was probably the 
same as that settled by and with his father Philip. Its grand 
and significant feature was, that it recognised Plellas as a 
confederacy under this Macedonian prince os imperator, 
president, or executive head and arm. It crowned him with a 
legal sanction as keeper of the peace within Greece, and 
conqueror abroad in the name of Greece. Of its other 
conditions, some are made known to us by subsequent 
complaints; such conditions as, being equitable and tutelary 
towards the members generally, the Macedonian chief found it 
inconvenient to observe, and speedily began to violate. Each 
Hellenic city was pronounced, by the first article of the 
convention, to be free and autonomous. In each, the existing 
political constitution was recognised as it stood ; all other cities 
were forbidden to interfere with it, or to second any attack by 
iLs hostile exiles, 9 No new despot was to be established; no 

1 Arrian, i. t, 2. aW c'Cp Trap' avr&v t»/i' 7iy(-(iov(av <n}y e/d t«us fleprras 
(TTparelai, typriva <l>ihhnr(p i}du £'5 otrear jrat alHitravra \affeiv itctpa iravrcop, 
irktyv AaitcBatixovlwVy &e. 

Arrian speaks as if this request had been addressed only to the Greeks 
within Peloponnesus; moreover he mentions no assembly nt Corinth, 
which is noticed (though with some contusion) by Diodorus, Justin, mid 
Plutarch, Cities out of Peloponnesus, us well as within it, must have been 
included ; unless we suppose that the resolulion of the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, which had been previously passed, was hold to conipichend all 
the extra-Peloponnesian cities, which seems not probable. 

3 Demosthenes (or Pseudo-DemosthenOs), Orat. xvii. de Fcodcre Alex¬ 

andrine, pp, 213, 214. ivtrdrrct ?/ avvOi}nri evOvs tv&px\h ifaMpovs *lvat 

ica\ avTovdfiovs toi \>s “EhKyvas — tf Etm 7 itp yeypapficvap, idu Tire? ras 

Tto\iTclas tc is irap' etcdtrrois otftras, lire roi/s op/cous rovy Trepl rfji €ipT}P 7 js 

&fit/v(rapj Tro\€fxlnv$ eivat tt 3 m rots tjjs eifniirqs f.Lerix ou ^ t1/ * * * 
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dispossessed despot was to be restored. 1 Each city became 
bound to discourage in every other, as far as possible, all illegal 
violence—such as political executions, confiscation, spoliation, 
redivision of land or abolition of debts, factious manumission of 
slaves, SzcJ To each was guaranteed freedom of navigation ; 
nmiilimc cap Line was prohibited, on pain of enmity from all. 3 
Each was forbidden to send armed vessels into the harbour of 
any other, or to build vessels or engage seamen there. 4 By 
each, an oath was taken to observe these conditions, to declare 
war against all who violated them, and to keep them inscribed 
on a commemorative column. Provision seems to have been 
made for admitting any additional city fi on its subsequent 
application, though it might not have been a party to the 
original contract. Moreover, it appears that a standing 
military force, under Macedonian orders, was provided to 
enforce observance of the convention; and that the synod of 
deputies was contemplated as likely to meet periodically. 0 

Such was the convention, in so far as we know its terms, 


1 Demosthcn. Oiat. fie Foidere Alex. p. 2x3. 

u Demosth. ib. p. 215. 

9 Demosth. ib. p. 217. tern ydp SliTrou rats (rvvBriiccus, r)}v daXarrav 
ir\etv robs fier4x otfras T ^ s Ka\ firfStm ic<a\vetjf avrobs jUTjSfe Kardyetv 

ttKoiov fifftievbs rovreav' 4av Be r is irapa ravra it oij}, iroXifiiov elvai start rots 
TTfj clpiiVT}S fxerexovffiP. . . . 

* Demosth. ib. pp. 2r8, 219. Bohnecke, in his instructive comments on 
this convention (F 01 sell ungen auf dom Gebiete der Attischen Reduer, p. 
fi23), has treated the prohibition here mentioned as if it were one specially 
binding the Macedonians not to sail with armed ships into the Peiireus. 
Tins undoubtedly is the particular case on which the orator insists; but I 
conceive it to have been only a particular case under a general prohibitory 
rule. 

D Arrian, ii. T, 7; ii. 2, 4, Demosth. de Fred. Alex. p. 2T3. Tenedos, 
MilyienG, Autis^a, and Eresus, can haidly have been members of the con¬ 
vention when first sworn. 

0 Demosth. Chat, de Feed. Alex. p. 215. (trrt yap iv rats ewBiwais 
4 mpeXetrBai robs (fuveB petiavras teal robs iirl r \J KOtvy QvXaity 
rerayfxcvovs, Hirats 4 v rats Kowatvofoats infj\.ea*i fx)\ ylyvvvrai Bdvarot 
f.M jSe ^u-yal iropa toBs ttetpivavs rats irSXetrt v&fiovs . . . . . Ol 8c raroitrov 
robrw rt /etuMW, &trre teal (rvytcarcuricevdCovtriVt &c. (p. 216). 

The persons designated by 0/ S 4 t and denounced throughout this oration 
gene 1 ally, are, Alexander or the Macedonian officers and soldiers. 

A passage in Deinarcbus cont. Demosth, p. 14, leads to the supposition, 
that a standing Macedonian force was kept at Corinth, occupying the 
Isthmus. The Thebans declared against Macedonia (in August or 
September 335 B.C.), and proceeding to besiege the Macedonian garrison 
in the Kaclmeia, sent envoys to entreat aid from the Arcadians. ‘‘These 
envoys (says Deinarch us) got with difficulty by sea to the Arcadians "—ol 
icara Qdkafftrav fidxis A</> Ikovto irphs iicetvovs^ Whence should Lhb diffi¬ 
culty arise, except from a Macedonian occupation of Corinth ? 
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agreed to by the Grecian deputies at Corinth with Alexander; 
hut with Alexander at the head of an irresistible army. He 
proclaimed it as the "public statute of the Greeks,” 1 constitut¬ 
ing a paramount obligation, of which he was the enforcer, bind¬ 
ing on all, and authorising him to treat all transgressors as 
rebels. It was set forth as counterpart of, and substitute for, 
the convention of Antalkidas, which we shall presently see the 
officers of Darius trying to revive against him—the headship of 
Persia against that of Macedonia. Such is the melancholy 
degradation of the Grecian world, that its cities have no alter¬ 
native except to choose between these two foreign potentates— 
or to invite the help of Darius, the most distant and least 
dangerous, whose headship could hardly be more than nominal, 
against a neighbour sure to ho domineering and compressive, 
and likely enough to be tyrannical. Of the once powerful 
Hellenic chiefs and competitors—Sparta, Athens, Thebes — 
under each of whom the Grecian world had been upheld as an 
independent and self-determining aggregate, admitting the free 
play of native sentiment and character under circumstances 
more or less advantageous—the two last are now confounded 
as common uniLs (one even held under garrison) among the 
subject-allies of Alexander; while Sparta preserves only the 
dignity of an isolated independence. 

It appears that during the nine months which succeeded the 
swearing of the convention, Alexander and his officers (after 
his return to Macedonia) were active, both by armed force and 
by mission of envoys, in procuring new adhesions and in re¬ 
modelling the governments of various cities suitably to their 
own views. Complaints of such aggressions were raised in the 
public assembly of Athens, the only place in Greece where any 
liberty of discussion still survived. An oration, pronounced by 
Demosthenes, Hyperid&s, or one of the contemporary anti- 
Macedonian politicians (about the spring or early summer of 
33S B.c.), a imparts to us some idea both of the Macedonian 

J Arrian, i. iC, Jo. napa t& tcoivp Sifjaw'ra rnis^EWvo'tv, After tlw dealb 
of Darius, Alexander pronounced that the Grecian mercenaries who had 
been serving with tlmt prince, were highly criminal for having contravened 
the general vote of the Greeks (irapfi rh S iy/uara ret 'o>v) t except such 

ns had taken service before that vote was passed, and except the Sino- 
pcans, whom Alexander considered as subjects of Persia and not pal lakers 
toP itaivou tQv ‘liwlivav (Arrian, iii. 23, 15 ; iii, 24, 8, 9). 

a This is the oration t repl r&v irp'us ’Ax&lavdpot* awQipc&u already more 
than once alluded to above. Though standing among the Demosthenic 
works, it is supposed* by Libanius ns well as by most modern critics not to 
be the production of I'JemosthcnGs—upon internal ^rounds of style, which 
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interventions steadily going on, and of the unavailing remon¬ 
strances raised against them by individual Athenian citizens. 
At the time of this oration, such remonstrances had already 
been often repeated. They were always met by the macedon- 
ising Athenians with peremptory declarations that the conven¬ 
tion must be observed. But in reply, the remonstrants urged, 
that it was unfair to call upon Athens for strict observance of 
the convention, while the Macedonians and their partisans in 
the various cities were perpetually violating it for their own 
profit. Alexander and his officers (affirms this orator) had 
never once laid down their arms since the convention was 
settled. They had been perpetually tampering with the govern¬ 
ments of the various cities, to promote their own partisans to 
power. 1 In Messene, Sikyon, and PcllcnS, they had subverted 
the popular constitutions, banished many citizens, and estab¬ 
lished friends of their own as despots. The Macedonian force, 
destined as a public guarantee to enforce the observance oF the 
convention, had been employed only to overrule its best con¬ 
ditions, and to arm the hands of factious partisans. 2 Thus 
Alexander, in his capacity of Imperator, discarding all the 
restraints of the convention, acted as chief despot for the 
maintenance of subordinate despots in the separate cities. 0 
Even at Athens, this imperial authority had rescinded sentences 
of the Diknstery, and compelled the adoption of measures 
contrary to the laws and constitution. 4 

arc certainly forcible. Libanius says that it bears much resemblance to I he 
style of Hyperkith. At any rate, there seems no reason to doubt Unit it U 
a genuine oration of one of the contemporary orators. I agree with 
Bdhnceke (Forsch ungen, p. 629) in thinking that it mast have been 
delivered a few months after the convention with Alexander, before the 
taking of Thebes. 

1 Demosthenes (or Pseudo-Domnsth.), Orat. de Foedere Alex. p. 216. 

OUtw ju.ev Tofouv ^Bfws *r& IbrAa 6 MaxeBuiv, &tfrc ouBe jarreBero 

armors, &AA* Kti ua\ uvv ireptspxerai icaQ ' fiaov fiiWrcn, &c. 

2 Demosth. ib. pp. 214, 215. 

8 Demosth. (or Pseudo-Demosth.) Orat. de Foedere Alex, pp, 212, 
214, 215, 220, where the orator speaks of Alexander as the r&pawos of 
Greece. 

The oiator argues (p. 213) that the Macedonians had recognised des¬ 
potism as contrary to the convention, in so far as to expel the despots 
from the towns of Antissa and Krcsits in Lesbos. But probably these 
despots were in correspondence with the Persians on the opposite mainland, 
ov with Mem non. 

4 Demosth. (or Pseudo-Demosth.) Oral, dc Foedere Alex. p. 215. 
robs 5’ JBfovJ fyitir p6/uov ? avayndCovcrt A ieiv t robs pti-v tcciept/xhovs iv 
rats Bucaffrupiais atytivreSi . eVepa Bfe Tra/rMrAijtfj? roiavra fitaCdptevoi irapavo* 
p.etv .... 
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At sea, the wrongful aggressions of Alexander or his officers 
had been not less manifest than on land. The convention, 
guaranteeing to all cities the right of fieo navigation, distinctly 
forbade each to take or detain vessels belonging to any other. 
Nevertheless the Macedonians had seized, in the Hellespont., 
all the merchantmen coming out with cargoes from the liuxino, 
and carried them into Tenedos, where they were detained, under 
various fraudulent pretences, in spite of icmonstrances from the 
proprietors and cities whose supply of com was thus intercepted. 
Among these sufferers, Athens stood conspicuous; since con¬ 
sumers of imported corn, ship-owners, and merchants, were 
more numcious there than elsewhere. The Athenians, address¬ 
ing complaints and remonstrances without effect, became at 
length so incensed, and pci haps uneasy about their provisions, 
that they passed a decree to equip and despatch too triremes, 
appointing Meneslheus (son of Jphikrales) admiral. By this 
strenuous manifestation, the Macedonians were induced to 
release the detained vessels. Had the detention been pro¬ 
longed, the Athenian fleet would have sailed to extort re¬ 
dress by force; so that, as Athens was more than a match for 
Macedon on sea, the maritime empire of the latter would have 
been overthrown, while even on land much encouragement 
would have been given to malcontents against it , 1 Another 
incident had occurred, less grave than this, yet still dwelt upon 
by the orator as an infringement of the convention, and as an 
insult to the Athenians. Though an express article of the con¬ 
vention prohibited armed ships of one city frum entering the 
harbour of another, still a Macedonian trireme had been sent 
into L’cineus to ask permission that smaller vessels might be 
built there for Macedonian account. This was offensive to a 
large proportion of Athenians, not only as violating the con¬ 
vention, but as a manifest step towards employing the nautical 

1 Dcmoblh. ib. p. 217. eiy toPto yap inrepotyias %K0oP t &tfTe ets TfrvBfir 
&iravra &c tow tldpiov TrAma Kar'fiyayov, ical (Ttteuwpovnevai trcpl ai/Tct ou 
'irpdrtpov cupsitfaP, wp\v vfiGts i^Tj^ttraaOe rptfipeig tmrhv itAt^oDj/ Jtal 
fcafleAfceiy r 6re—b nap* i\&xurTQV tootyaev avrobs tympeOiiPcu SiKuitog 

r } i)p Harck 8d\a(T(Tav rjye/xovtav .... p. 218. yap kv rwv icuru 

Od\ntr<rav /eal p.6vois avajj.tfn(r$riT'l)ras elm Kvplots (the Athenians), Tots ye 
Hark y7ju 1 rpbs rp bitapx^XH SwdfAti t<rri irpoftaXas Mpa? Itrxvpttrcpat 
evpSaQait &c. 

We know that Alexander caused a squadron of ships to sail immd to and 
up the Danube from Byzantium (Arrian, i. 3, 3), to meet him uficr his 
march by land from the southern const of Thrace. It is not improbable 
that the Athenian vessels detained may have come loaded with a supply of 
corn, and that the detention of the corn-ships may have boon intended to 
facilitate this operation. 
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equipments and seamen of Athens for the augmentation of the 
Macedonian navy . 1 * 

“ Let those speakers who are perpetually admonishing us to 
observe the convention (the orator contends), prevail on the 
imperial chief to set the example of observing it on his part. 
I too impress upon you the like observance. To a democracy 
nothing is more essential than scrupulous regard to equity and 
justice.- But the convention itself enjoins all its members to 
make war against transgressors; and pursuant to this article, 
you ought to make war against Maccdon . 3 Be assured that all 
Greeks will see that the war is nciLher directed against them nor 
brought on by your fault . 4 * At this juncture, such a step for 
the maintenance of your own freedom as well as Hellenic free¬ 
dom generally, will be not less opportune and advantageous 
than it is just . 6 The time is coming for shaking off your dis¬ 
graceful submission to others, and your oblivion of our own 
past dignity . 0 If you encourage me, I am prepared to make 
a formal motion—To declare war against the violators of the 
convention, as the convention itself directs .” 7 

A formal motion for declaring war would have brought upon 
the mover a prosecution under the Graplie Paranomon. Ac¬ 
cordingly, though intimating clearly that he thought the actual 
juncture (what it was we do not know) suitable, he declined to 
incur such responsibility without seeing beforehand a manifest¬ 
ation of public sentiment sufficient to give him hopes of a 
favourable verdict from the Dikaslery. The motion was pro¬ 
bably not made. But a speech so bold, even though not 

1 Dcmosth. {or Pscudo-Demosth.) Orat. de Fccclerc Alex. p. 219. 

9 Dcmosth. lb. p. 211. olpai y&p ouSeu aSrta rots SyfLOKparovpdvots 
irp^Trei*' ire pi fcrov tea) rii Shcatav trvovSd^etP. 

I give lieie the main sense, without binding myself to the exact phrases. 

3 Dcmosth. ih. p. 213. teal yap ert TrpotryeypaTrrai tv rats <ruj' 0 ’//icai$ t 
TroXefiiov ehai 3 rhv $Keiva airep 'A \ 4 %avbpos votouvraf iLvcuTi rots elpfivys 
koivuvqvm, ical t)/j/ x&P av avrov 3 /cal crTparedbcrSai eV aur&y Hiravras. 
Compare p. 214 init. 

4 Dcmosth. ib, p. 217. ouBels vptu iyieaXicret iroTe rwv 'EWfauv us 
upa napififird n rwv icaivy SfioXoyrjPdvrav, dwd Ka 1 x^ptv e^ouffiv ilrt pdvai 

yl-are robs ravra iraiovvras, &c. 

fl Dcmosth. ib. p. 214. vw\ 5 ’, Sr els ravrb tiUatov &pa Ka) 6 icaipbs Ka) 
rB tfvfj.(fiipoP <fi)vSeSp&(.ii)Kev t ft\Xov &pa rtva x?& v w aPapeuetre t rjs Idtas 
iXevOeplas fi/ta teal rys rS>v &\\<ap 'EAA^vwv &Pri\aB 4 crQai; 

e Dcmosth. ib. p. 220. ei dpa irorh Set irada-aaOat ahrxp&s ire pats 
itieoXovOovvras t &AAa &vau.vt\<rQrivai pyScptcts tjH\orifilas rwp 

apxatordrou tea) wAr terrov /cal paXurra irdvrav avQpdnrcav vifAiv uit apXMa'tov, 

7 Demosth. (or Pseudo-Demosth.) Orat. de Fcedcre Alex, odv 
/ceAeu^Te, ypdtj/eo^ mOdwep at arw 0 ijtcat fteAerfown, t tra\ep.etv rats 'trapafieftr)* 
ndcrtv. 
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followed up by a motion, is in itself significant of the stale of 
feeling in Greece during the months immediately following the 
Alexandrine convention. This harangue is only one among 
many delivered in the .Athenian assembly, complaining of 
Macedonian supremacy as exercised under the convention* 
it is plain that the acts of Macedonian officers were such as 
to furnish ample ground for complaint; and the detention of 
all the trading ships coming out of the Euxitie, shows us that 
even the subsistence of Athens and the islands had become 
more or less endangered. Though the Athenians resorted to no 
armed interference, their assembly at least afforded a theatre 
where public protest could be raised and public sympathy 
manifested. 

It is probable too that at this time Demosthenes and the 
other anti-Macedonian speakers were encouraged by assurances 
and subsidies from Persia. Though the death of Philip, and 
the accession of an untried youth of twenty, had led Darius to 
believe for the moment that all danger of Asiatic invasion was 
passed, yet his apprehensions were now revived by Alexander’s 
manifested energy, and by the renewal of the Grecian league 
under bis supremacy. 1 It was apparently during the spring 
of 335 b.c., that Darius sent money to sustain the anti-Mace¬ 
donian party at Athens and elsewhere. /Eschinfis affirms, and 
Deinarchus afterwards repeats (both of them orators hostile to 
Demosthenes)—That about this time, Darius sent to Athens 
300 talents which the Athenian people refused, but which 
Demosthenes took, reserving however 70 talents out of the 
sum for his own private purse: That public inquiry was after¬ 
wards instituted ou the subject. Yet nothing is alleged as 
having been made out;'- at least Demosthenes was neither 
condemned, nor even brought (as far as appears) to any formal 
trial. Out of such data we can elicit no specific fact. But 
they warrant the general conclusion, that Darius, or the satraps 
in Asia Minor, sent money to Athens in the spring of 335 at:., 
and letters or emissaries to excite hostilities against Alexander. 

1 Diodorus, xvii. 7. 

2 Afschines udv, Ktosiph. p. 654; Deinarchus adv, Demosth. s. 11-19, 
p. 9-14. Il is ASschinGs who slates that the 300 talents were sent to the 
Athenian people, anil refused by them. 

Three years later, after the battle of Issus, Alexander in his letter to 
Darius accuses that .prince of having sent both lelteis and money into 
Greece, for the puipose of exciting war against him. Alexander .slates 
that the Lacedemonians accepted the money, hut that all the other Grecian 
cities refused it (Arrian, ii, 14, 9). There is no reason to rlnubt these facts ; 
but I find nothing identifying the piccbe point of time to which Alexander 

nlltirlrw 
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That Demosthenes, and probably other leading orators, 
received such remittances from Persia, is no evidence of that 
personal couuption which is imputed to them by their enemies. 
It is noway piovcd that Demosthenes applied the money to 
his own private purposes. To receive and expend it in trying 
to organise combinations for the enfranchisement of Greece, 
was a proceeding which he would avow as not only legitim a 1 e, 
but patriotic. It was aid obtained from one foreign prince to 
enable Hellas to throw off the worse dominion of another. At 
this moment, the political interest of Persia coincided with that 
of all Greeks who aspired to freedom. Darius had no chance 
of becoming master of Greece ; but his own security prescribed 
to him to protect her from being made an appendage of the 
Macedonian kingdom, and his means of doing so were at this 
moment ample, had they been efficaciously put forth. Now 
the purpose of a Greek patriot would be to preserve the in¬ 
tegrity and autonomy of the Hellenic world against all foreign 
interference. To invoke the aid of Persia against Hellenic 
enemies—as Sparta had done both in the Peloponnesian war 
and at the peace of Antalkidas, and as Thebes and Athens had 
followed her example in doing afterwards—was an unwarrant¬ 
able proceeding: but to invoke the same aid against the 
dominion of another foreigner, at once nearer and more 
formidable, was open to no blame on the score either of 
patriotism or policy. DemosthenCs had vainly urged his 
countrymen to act with energy against Philip, at a lime when 
they might by their own efforts have upheld the existing 
autonomy both for Athens and for Greece generally. Pie now 
seconded or invited Darius, at a time when Greece single- 
handed had become incompetent to the struggle against 
Alexander, the common enemy both of Giecian liberty and 
of the Persian empire. Unfortunately for Athens as well as 
for himself, Darius, with full means of resistance in his 
hands, played his game against Alexander even with more 
stupidity and improvidence than Athens had played hers against 
Philip. 

While such were the aggressions of Macedonian officers in 
the exercise of their new imperial authority, throughout Greece 
and the islands—and such the growing manifestations of re¬ 
pugnance to it at Athens—Alexander had returned home to 
push the preparations for his Persian campaign. He did not 
however think it prudent to transport his main force into Asia, 
until he had made his power and personal ascendency felt 
by the Macedonian dependencies, westward, northward, and 
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north-eastward of Pella—Illyrians, IVeonians, and Thracians. 
Under these general names woie comprised a number 1 of 
distinct tribes, or nations, warlike and for the most part pre¬ 
datory, Having remained unconquered until the victories of 
Philip, they were not kept in subjection even by him without 
difficulty: nor were they at all likely to obey his youthful 
successor, until they had seen some sensible evidence of his 
personal energy. 

Accordingly, in the spring, Alexander put himself at the 
head of a large force, and marched in an easterly direction 
from Amphipolis, through the narrow Saptean pass between 
Philippi and the sea.- In ten days’ march he reached the 
difficult mountain path over which alone he could cross Mount 
Idfern us (Balkan). Here lie found a body of Lhe free Thra¬ 
cians and of armed merchants of the country assembled to 
oppose his progress, posted on the high ground with waggons 
in their front, which it was their purpose to roll down the steep 
declivity against the advancing ranks of the Macedonians. 
Alexander eluded this danger by ordering his soldiers either to 
open tlieir ranks, so as to let the waggons go through freely 
—or where there was no room for such loose array, to throw 
themselves on the ground with their shields closely packed 
together and slanting over their bodies; so that the wuggons, 
dashing down Lhe steep and coming against the shields, were 
carried off the ground, and made to bound over the bodies of 
the men to the space below* All the waggons rolled clown 
without killing a single man. The Thracians, badly armed, 
were then easily dispersed by the Macedonian attack, with the 
loss of 1500 men killed, and all their women and children 
made prisoners. 8 The captives and plunder were sent bade 
under an escort to be sold at the seaports. 

Having thus forced the mountain road, Alexander led his 

1 Strabo speaks of the Thracian etlioj ns twenty-two in number, capable 
of sending out 200,000 foot, and 15,000 horse (Stiabo, yH. I'Tagm. 
Vatic. 48). 

u Strabo, vii. p. 331 (Kragrn.); Arrian, i. 1, 6; Appian, Bell. Civil, iv. 
87, 105, 106. Appian gives (iv. 103) a good general description of the 
almost impassable and trackless country to the north and north-east of 
Philippi. 

a Ariian, i. t, 12, 17. The precise locality of that steep road whereby 
Alexander crossed the Balkan, cannot be determined. Baron von Mohke, 
in his account of the Russian campaign in Bulgaria (182S-1S29), gives an 
enumeration of four roads, passable by an army, crossing this chain from 
north to south (see chap. i. of that woik). But whether Alexander passed 
by any one of these four, or by .some other road still more to Lhe west, we 
cannot Ml 
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army over Ihe chain of Mount Hasmus, and marched against 
the Triballi; a powerful Thracian tribe,—extending (as far as 
can be determined) from the plain of Kossovo in modern 
Servia northwards towards the Danube,—whom Philip had 
conquered, yet not without considerable resistance and even 
occasional defeat Their Prince Syrmus had already retired 
with the women and children of the tribe into an island of the 
Danube called Peuke, where many other Thracians had also 
sought shelter. The main force of the Triballi took post in 
woody ground on the banks of the river Zyginus, about three 
days' march from the Danube. Being tempted, however, by 
an annoyance from the Macedonian light-armed, to emerge 
from their covered position into the open plain, they were 
here attacked by Alexander with his cavalry and infantry, in 
close combat, and completely defeated. Three thousand of 
them were slain, but the rest mostly eluded pursuit by means 
of the wood, so that they lost few prisoners. The loss of the 
Macedonians was only eleven horsemen and forty foot slain, 
according to the statement of Ptolemy, son of Lagus, then one 
of Alexander’s confidential officers, and afterwards founder of 
the dynasty of Greco-Egyptian kings. 1 

Three days' march, from the scene of action, brought 
Alexander to the Danube, where he found some armed ships 
which had been previously ordered to sail (probably with 
stores of provision) from Byzantium round by the Euxine and 
up the river. He first employed these ships in trying to land 
a body of troops on the island of Peuke ; but his attempt was 
frustrated by the steep banks, the rapid stream, and the reso¬ 
lute front of the defenders on shore. To compensate for this 
disappointment, Alexander resolved to make a display of his 
strength by crossing the Danube and attacking the Getse; 
tribes, chiefly horsemen armed with bows, 2 analogous to the 
Thracians in habits and language. They occupied the left 
bank of the river, from which their town was about four miles 
distant. The terror of the Macedonian successes had brought 
together a body of 4000 Getse, visible from the opposite shore, 
to resist any crossing. Accordingly Alexander got together a 
quantity of the rude boats (hollowed out of a single trunk) 
employed for transport on the river, and caused the tent-skins 
of the army to be stuffed with hay in order to support rafts. 
He then put himself on shipboard during the night, and con¬ 
trived to carry across the river a body of 4000 infantry, and 
1500 cavalry, landing on a part of the bank where there 
1 Arrian, i. 2. 2 Strabo, vii. p. 303, 
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was high standing wheat and no enemy’s post. The Gettc, 
intimidated not less by this successful passage than by the 
excellent array of Alexander's army, hardly stayed to sustain 
a charge of cavalry, buL hastened to abandon their poorly 
fortified town and retire farther away from the river. Enter¬ 
ing theLown without resistance, he destroyed it, carried away 
such moveables as ho found, and then 1 (‘turned to the river 
without delay. Lefore he quitted the northern bank, he 
o fie led sacrifice to Zeus the Preserver—to Hera Ides—and to 
the God Is ter (Danube) himself, whom lie thanked for having 
shown himself not impassable. 1 On the very same clay, he 
recrossed the river to his camp; after an empty demonstra¬ 
tion of force, intended to piove lhal he could do what neither 
his father nor uny Grecian army had ever yeL done, and what 
every one deemed impossible—crossing the greatest of all 
known rivers without a bridge and in the face of an enemy. 2 

The terror spread by Alexander’s military operations was so 

1 Airian, i. 4, 2-7. 

' J Nt?ilht;r the point where Alexander crossed the Danube,—nor the 
situation of the island called PenkG,—nor the identity of the liver Lyginus, 
—nor the part of Mount Hamms which Alexander forced his way over— 
can he detei mined. The data, given hy Arrian arc too brief and too meagre, 
to make out with assurance any pint of his march after he crossed the Nesius. 
'Hie facts reported by the historian lepresciit only a ‘small poition of what 
Alexander really did in this expedition. 

It seems clear however that Lite main purpose of Alexander was to attack 
and humble the Triballi. Their locality is known generally as the region 
where the modern Servia joins Bulgaria. They reached eastwaid (in the 
times of Thucydides, ii. 96) as far as the liver Osltius or Kkrr, which 
crosses the chain of Haimtis from south to north, passes hy the modern city 
of Sophia, and fulls into the Danube. Now Alexander, in older to conduct 
his army fiom the eastern hank of the river Nestus, near its mouth, to Lho 
coutihy of the Triballi, would naturally pass through Philippopolis, which 
city appears to have been founded by his father Philip, and therefore 
probably had a regular road of communication to the maritime regions. 
(See Stophanus liy/.. v. $i\nnr 6 iro\i$>) Alexander would cross Mount 
Haunus, then, vmicwhcic north-wesL of Philippupolis. Wo read in the 
year 376 li.C. (Diodor. xv. 36) of an invasion of AbdSra hy the Tiihalli; 
■which shows that there was a road, not unlit for an army, from their territory 
to the eastern side of the mouth of the liver Nest us, where Abdera was 
situated. This was the road which Alexander is likely to have followed. 
Bui he must probably have made a considerable circuit to the eastward; 
for the route which Paul Lucas describes himself as having taken direct from 
Philippopolis to Draum, cun hardly have boon fit fur 1111 army. 

The river Lyginus may perhaps be the modem Inker, but this is nut 
certain. The island called Peukc is still more poipJoxlng. Shako speaks 
of it as if it were near the mouth of the Danube (vii. p. 301-305). Hut it 
seems impossible that either the range of the Triballi, or the march of 
Alexander, can have extended so far eastward. Since Slrabo (as well ns 
Arrian) copied Alexanders march from Ptolemy, whose authority ia very 
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great, that not only the Tiiballi, but the other autonomous 
Thracians around, sent envoys tendering presents or tribute, 
and soliciting peace. Alexander granted their request. His 
mind being bent upon war with Asia, he was satisfied with 
having intimidated these tribes so as to deter them from rising 
during his absence. What conditions lie imposed, we do noL 
know, but he accepted the presents. 1 

While these applications from the Thracians were under 
debate, envoys arrived from a tribe of Gauls occupying a 
distant mountainous region westward towards the Ionic Gulf. 
Though strangers to Alexander, they had heard so much of 
the recent exploits, that they came with demands to be admitted 
to his friendship. They were distinguished both for tall stature 
and for boastful language. Alexander readily exchanged with 

good, we are compelled to suppose that there was a second island called 
l*cuke higher up the river. 

The geography of Thuioe is so little known, that we cannot wonder at 
our inability to idenLify these plnces. We are acquainted, and that but 
imperfectly, with the two high loads, both starting from By7antium or 
Constantinople. I. The one (called the King's Road, from having been 
in part tlte march of Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, Livy, xxxix. 27 ; 
Ilcrod. vii. 115) crossing the Hebrus and the Nestus, touching the northern 
coast of the iEgean Sea at Ncapolis, a little south of Philippi; then crossing 
the Stiymon at Aniphipolis, and stretching through Pella across Inner 
Macedonia and Illyria to Dyrrachium (the Via Egnatia). 2. The other, 
Laking a more northeily couise, passing along the upper valley of the 
IIebrus from Adrianople to Philippopolis, then thiough Sardxca (Sophia) 
and Naisstis (Nisch), to the Danube, near Belgrade ; being the high road 
now followed from Constantinople to Belgmde. 

But apait from these two roads, scarcely anything whatever is known of 
the country. Especially the mountainous region of Rhodope, bounded on 
the west by the Strymon, on the north and east by the Hebrus, and on the 
south by the ^ICgean, is a Terra Incognita, except the few Gtecian colonies 
on the coast. Very few travellers have passed along or desciibed the 
sou them or King’s Road, while the region in the interior, apart from the 
high road, was absolutely unexplored until the visit of M. Viquesnel in 1847, 
under scientific mission from the French government. The brief, but 
interesting account, composed by M. Viquesnel, of this rugged and 
impracticable district, is contained in the “ Archives dcs Missions Scicnti- 
fiques ct LiUeiaires” for 1850, published at Taris. Unfortunately, the 
map intended to accompany that account has not yet been prepared; but 
the published data, as far as they go, have been employed by Kiepert in 
conslructing his recent map of Turkey in Europe ; the best map of these 
regions now existing, though still very impel feet. The Illustrations 
(Erliiuterungcn) annexed by ICiepert to his map of Turkey, show the 
defective daia on which the chartography of this country is founded. Until 
the survey of M. Viquesnel, the higher part of the course of the Strymon, 
and nearly all the course of the Nestus, may be said to have been wholly 
unknown. 

1 Arrian, i. 4, 5 ; Strabo, vii. p. 301. 
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them assurances of* alliance. Entertaining them ill a feast, he 
asked, in the ionise of conversation, what it was that they 
wore most afraid of, aiming human contingencies? They 
replied, that they feared no man, nor any dangoi, except, only, 
lest the heaven should fall upon them. Their answer dis¬ 
appointed Alexander, who had expected that they would name 
him, as the person of whom they were most alraid; so pro¬ 
digious was his conceit of his own exploits. JLc observed to 
his friends that these Gauls were swaggerers. Vet if we attend 
to the sentiment rather than the language, we shall see that 
such an epithet applies with equal 01 greater propriety to 
Alexander himself. The anecdote is chiclly interesting as it 
proves at how early an age Lho exorbitant self-esteem, which we 
shall hereafter find him manifesting, began. That alter the 
battle of issus he should fancy himself superhuman, we am 
hardly be astonished; but he was as yet ( only in the first year 
of his reign, and had accomplished nothing beyond his inarch 
into 'Hnace and his victory over the Triballi. 

After arranging these matters, he marched in a south-westerly 
direction into the torriloiy of the Agrianes and the oLher 
Psconians, between the rivers Strymonand Axius in the highest 
portion of their course. Here he was met by a body of 
Agrianes under their prince I .angarus, who had already con¬ 
tracted a personal friendship for him at Telia before Philip’s 
death. News came that the Illyrian Kloitus, son of Eardylis, 
who had been subdued by Philip, had revolted at Pdion (a 
strong post south of lake Lychnidus, on the west side of the 
chain of Skardus and Pindus, near the place where that chain 
is broken by the clefl called the Klissura of Tzangon or I )cvol l ) 
—and that the western Illyrians, culled Taulantii, under their 
prince Glaukias, were on the march to assist him. Accordingly 
Alexander proceeded thither forthwith, leaving Laugarus Lo 
deal with the Illyrian tribe Autarkic, who had threatened to 
oppose his progress. He marched along the bank and up the 
course of the Erigon, from a point near where it joins the 
Axius. 2 On approaching I’elion, he found the Illyrians posted 

1 For the situation of Pelinn, compare Livy, xxxi. 33, 34, and the 
remarks of Colonel Leake, Travels in N01 them Gicccc, vol. iii, ch. 28, 
p 310-324. 

a Assuming Alexander to Imve been in tile territory of the Tiihalli, the 
modem Servia, lie would in this march follow mainly the road which is 
now frequented bcLwoen Belgrade and Bitolia; through the plain of 
Kossovo, Pristina, Katsclianik (rounding on the north-eastern side the 
Ljutaatrin, the north-eastern promontory terminating the chain of Skardus), 
Uschleub, Kuprili, alone the higher course of the Axius or Vardar until the 
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in front of the town and on the heights around, awaiting the 
arrival of Glaukias their promised ally. While Alexander was 
making his dispositions for attack, they offered their sacrifices 
to the gods ; the victims being three boys, three girls, and 
three black rams. At first they stepped boldly forward to 
moot him, but before coming to close quarters, they turned 
and lied into the town with such haste that the slain victims 
were left lying on the spot. 1 Having thus driven in the 
defenders, Alexander was preparing to draw a wall of circum- 
variation round the Pelion, when he was interrupted by the 
arrival of Glaukias with so large a force as to compel him to 
abandon the project. A body of cavalry, sent out from the 
Macedonian camp under Philotas to forage, were in danger of 
being cut off by Glaukias, and were only rescued by the arrival 
of Alexander himself with a reinforcement In the face of this 
superior force, it was necessary to bring off the Macedonian 
army, through a narrow line of road along the river Eordaikus, 
where in some places there was only room for four abreast, 
with hill or marsh everywhere around. By a series of bold and 
skilful manoeuvres, and by effective employment of his battering- 
train or projectile machines to protect the rear-guard, Alexander 
completely baffled the enemy, and brought off his army without 
loss. a Moreover these Illyrians, who had not known how to 
make use of such advantages of position, abandoned themselves 
to disorder as soon as their enemy had retreated, neglecting all 
precautions for the safety of their camp. Apprised of this 
carelessness, Alexander made a forced night-march back, at 
the head of his Agrianian division and light troops supported 
by the remaining army. He surprised the Illyrians in their 
camp before daylight The success of this attack against a 
sleeping and unguarded army was so complete, that the 
Illyrians fled at once without resistance. Many were slain or 
taken prisoners; the rest, throwing away their arms, hurried 
away homeward, pursued by Alexander for a considerable 

point where the Erigon or Tscherna joins that river below Kuprili. Here 
lie would be among ihe Fteonians and Agiianes, on the east—and the 
Dnrdani and Autariauu, seemingly on the north and west. If he then 
followed the course of the Erigon, he would pass through the portions of 
Macedonia then called Deuiiopia and Pelagonia: he would go between the 
ridges of mountains, through which the Engon breaks, called Nidje on the 
south, and Babuna on the north. He would pass afterwards to Fiorina, 
and not to Bitolia. 

See Kicpert’s map of Lhcse regions—a portion of his recent map of Turkey 
in Europe—and Gnsehach’s description of the general tiack. 

1 Armn. i. 5, 12. 3 Arrian, 1 , 6, 3 ~ lS - 
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distance. The Illyrian prince Kleilus was forced to evacuate 
Pclion, which place he burned, and then retired into the 
territory of Glaukias. 1 

Just as Alexander had completed this victory over Kleilus 
and the Tuulantiaii auxiliaries, and before he had returned 
home, news reached him of a menacing character. The 
Thebans had declared themselves independent of him, and 
were besieging his garrison in the Kadmeia. 

Of this event, alike important and disastrous to those who 
stood forward, the immediate antecedents are very imperfectly 
known to us. It has already been rcmaikcd that the vote of 
submission on the part of the Greeks to Alexander as Inv- 
perator, during the preceding autumn, had been passed only 
under the intimidation of a present Macedonian force. Though 
the Spartans alone had courage to proclaim their dissent, the 
Athenians, Arcadians, Aitolians, and others, were well known, 
even to Alexander himself, as leady to do the like on any 
serious reverse to the Macedonian arms, 2 Moreover the 
energy and ability displayed by Alexander had taught the 
Persian king that all danger to himself was not removed by 
the death of Philip, and induced him either to send, or to 
promise, pecuniary aid to the anti-Macedonian Greeks. Wc 
have already noticed the manifestation of anti-Macedonian 
sentiment at Athens—proclaimed by several of the most 
eminent orators—Demosthenes, Lykurgus, I Typer id 6s, and 
others; as well as [by active military men like Cliari deinus and 
Ephialtes, 8 who probably spoke out more boldly when Alexander 
was absent on the Danube. In other cities, die same sentiment 
doubtless found advocates, though less distinguished; but at 
Thebes, where it could not be openly proclaimed, it prevailed 
with the greatest force. 4 The Thebans suffered an oppression 
from which most of the other cities were free—the presence of 
a Macedonian garrison in their citadel; just as they had 
endured, fifty years before, the curb of a Spartan garrison after 
the fraud of Phcebidas and Leontiades. In this case, as in the 
former, the effect was to arm the maccdonising leaders with 
absolute power over their fellow-citizens, and to inflict upon 
the latter not merely the public mischief of extinguishing all 
free speech, but also multiplied individual insults and injuries, 

1 Amim, i. 6, 19-22. 

0 Arrian, i. 7, 5. u /Ifilian, V. IT. xii. 57. 

4 DemadSs, virkp rys $a»5«<ca6Tfai-, s. 14. W^Gctloi 8t? fi4yicrrov elxw 
Tty twv Ma/feSitowJ' tbpnvp&pj vtf) 1 5)s ov f. iAuov tils owcfa'Oijff’ftv, 

koI Tty ita.fijn}<rtav . 
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prompted by the lusL and rapacity of rulers, foreign as well as 
domestic. 1 A number of Theban citizens, among them the 
freest anrl boldest spirits, were in exile at Athens, receiving 
from the public indeed nothing beyond a safe home, but 
secretly encouraged to hope for better things by Demosthenes 
and the other anti-Macedonian leaders. 2 In like manner fifty 
years before, it was at Athens, and from private Athenian 
citizens, that the Thebans Pelopidas and Mellon had found 
that sympathy which enabled them to organise their daring 
conspiracy for ^ rescuing Thebes from the Spartans. ThaL 
enterprise, admired throughout Greece as alike adventurous, 
skilful, and heroic, was the model present to the imagination 
of the Theban exiles, to be copied if any tolerable opportunity 
occuircd. 

Such was the feeling in Greece, during the long absence of 
Alexander on his inarch into Thrace and Illyria; a period of 
four or five months, ending at August 335 e.c. Not only was 
Alexander thus long absent, but he sent home no reports of 
his proceedings. Couriers were likely enough to be intercepted 
among the mountains and robbers of Thrace; and even if they 
reached Pella, their despatches were not publicly read, as such 
communications would have been read to the Athenian 
assembly. Accordingly we are not surprised to hear that 
rumours arose of his having been defeated and slain. Among 
these reports, both multiplied and confident, one was even 
certified by a liar who pretended to have just arrived from 
Thrace, to have been an eye-witness of the fact, and to have 
been himself wounded in the action against the Triballi, where 
Alexander had perished. 3 This welcome news, not fabricated, 
but too hastily credited, by Demosthenes and Lykurgus, 4 was 

1 The Thebans, in setting forth their complaints to the Arcadians, stated 
.—$ri ov rfyv irphs rovs "EAAijvar <(n\(av Bri&cuoi 5 iaA?<rai flav\ 6 jjievot f rots 
vpdyimtriv iiraveo-rriaav, ovB' ivavrlov rw v f E Wfauv ovBev Trpd£ovres t aAAi 
vap* abrois virb r&v M aiceBSuwv iu ry irrfAet ytvopeva fipetv 
obieiri Bvvd.jJi.euoi, ou 5 e rr)V Bovkelav uiro/utveiu, oi/8e rbs 'i&peis 
ApffV raf rh £\e& 9 epa yivojitvas. 

See Jjemadf'S irep\ tt|s 5«5e/meTfar, s. 13 , the speech of Cleadas, Justin, 
xi. 4 ; and (Deimirchua cont, Pemosth. s. 20) compare Livy, xxxix. 27— 
about the working of the Macedonian garrison aL Maroncia, in the time of 
Philip son of Demetrius. 

a Dcmadus •jrepl ttjs Sw&e/caeTfay, Fragtn. ad fin. 

* Arrian, i* 7 , 3 . Kal yap «al ttoAvs 6 \6yos (of the death of Alexander) 
/tal irapk ttoAAwv tyoira, Bn re %phov ainjv ouk &K(you Kal Bn obSepta 
ayyehla 7rap* a,vrov d(pticro, &c. 

4 Demands wept T 7 |s Sto&CKaeTfas, ad fin. tjvIku Av}fj,o<r64vr}s ica\ A.vieovpyos 
Tiu jihu \6ytp irapaTarr6jAevoi robs NlaKeBivas ivtiewu iv Tpi/3ctAAots, /i 6vou S' 
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announced to the Athenian assembly. In spite of doubts 
expressed by Deniados rind I'holdou, it was believed not only 
by the Athenians and the Theban exiles there present, but also 
by the Arcadians, Elchins, yKtolians and other Clocks. Eor a 
considerable lime, thtougli the absence of Alexander, it remained 
uncontradictod, which increased the confidence in its truth. 

[t was upon the full belief in this rumour, of Alexander’s 
defeat and death, that the (hceian cities proceeded. The 
event severed by itself their connexion with Macedonia. 
There was neither son nor adult hi other to succeed to the 
throne: so that not merely the foreign ascendency, but even 
the intestine unity, of Macedonia, was likely to be broken up. 
In regard to Athens, Arcadia, Elis, /Ktolia, &i\, the anti- 
Macedonian sentiment was doubtless vehemently manifested, 
but no special action was called for. It was otherwise in 
regard to Thebes. Phamix, Proehytes, and other Theban 
exiles at Athens, immediately laid their plan for liberating 
their city and expelling the Macedonian garrison from the 
Kadmeia. Assisted with arms and money by Demosthenes 
and other Athenian citizens, and invited by their partisans at 
Thebes, they suddenly entered that city in arms. Though 
unable to carry the Kadineia by surprise, they seized in the 
city, and put to death, Amyntas, a principal Macedonian officer, 
with Timolaus, one of the leading niacedonising Thebans. 1 
They then immediately convoked a general assembly of the 
Thebans, to whom they earnestly appealed for a vigorous effort 
to expel the Macedonians, aud reconquer the ancient freedom 
of the city. Expatiating upon the misdeeds of the garrison 
and upon the oppressions of those Thebans who governed by 
means of the garrison, they proclaimed that the happy moment 
of liberation had now arrived, tlnough the recent death of 
Alexander. They doubtless recalled the memory of Polo pi das, 
and the glorious enterprise, cherished by all Theban patriots, 

ovx tya-riv cttI t ov i>cicphv n bv ’AAefai 'fipov vpttlOqicau .... $ph St 

0*tu7 vbv leal ircpiXviTOV e<f)«cr itov tlvai p}f irvtevdtiKovvTa,, &c. 

Justin, xi. 2. “Demasthcncm omtorem, qui Maeedonum detains onmes 
cum rege copias k Tiiballis aOinnavcrit, pioducto in concionem auctorc, qui 
in eo pr&ilio, in quo rex cccitlerit, se quoque vulneraium clicereL.' 1 

Compare TacitUvS, Ilistor. i. 34. “ Vix dam egre.sso Pisone, occisum in 

cnstiis Qthonem, vagus pnmum et incertus tumor, mox, ui in magnis 
?nendaciis 7 iut&fuisse se qitidam, etyidisse. itjprmalnmt % credulfl famft inter 
gaudentes ct incimosos .... Obvius in pahiLio Julius Atticus, speculator, 
cruontum glorimm ostentans, occisum & se Olhonem cxcluniuvit.” 

It is stated that Alexander was ically wounded in the head by a stone, in 
the action with the Illyrians (Plutarch, Foitun. Alex. p. 327). 

1 Arrian, i. 7, 1; compaie Deinardius cont. Dcmaslheneui, s. 75, p. t;*, 
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whereby he had rescued the city from Spartan occupation, 
lbrty-six years before. To this appeal the Thebans cordially 
responded. The assembly passed a vote, declaring severance 
from Macedonia, and autonomy of Thebes—and naming as 
Boeotnrchs sonic of the returned exiles, with others of the same 
party, for the purpose of energetic measures against the garrison 
in the Kadmeia. 1 

Unfortunately for Thebes, none of these new JJccotarchs were 
men of the stamp of Epaniinondas, probably not even of Pelo- 
pidas. Yet their scheme, though from its melancholy result it 
is generally denounced as insane, really promised better at first 
than that of the anti-Spartan conspirators in 380 b.c. The 
Kadmeia was instantly summoned; hopes being perhaps 
indulged, that the Macedonian commander would surrender it 
with as little resistance as the Spartan harmost had done. But 
such hopes were not realised. Philip had probably caused the 
citadel to be both strengthened and provisioned. The garrison 
defied the Theban leaders, who did not feel themselves strong 
enough to give orders for an assault, as Pelopidas in his time 
was prepared to do, if surrender had been denied. 2 They con¬ 
tented themselves with drawing and guarding a double line of 
circumvallation round the Kadmeia, so as to prevent both 
sallies from within and supplies from without. 8 They then sent 
envoys in the melancholy equipment of suppliants, to the 
Arcadians and others, representing that their recent movement 
was directed, not against Hellenic union, but against Mace¬ 
donian oppression and outrage, which pressed upon theni with 
intolerable bitterness. As Greeks and freemen they entreated 
aid to rescue them from such a calamity. They obtained much 
favourable sympathy, with some promise and even half-perform¬ 
ance. Many of the leading orators at Athens—Demosthenes, 
Lykurgus, HyperidGs, and others—together with the military 
men Charidemus and Ephialtes—strongly urged their country¬ 
men to declare in favour of Thebes and send aid against the 
Kadmeia. But the citizens generally, following Demades and 
Phokinn, waited to be better assured both of Alexander’s death 
and of its consequences, before they would incur the hazard 
of open hostility against Macedonia, though they seem to 
have declared sympathy with the Theban revolution. 4 Demo¬ 
sthenes further went as envoy into Peloponnesus, while the 
Macedonian Antipater also sent round urgent applications to 


1 Arrian, i. 7 > 

B Xenoph, Hellen. v. 4, 1 1 * 
a Arrian, i. 7 > I 4* 


See vol. x. cli. lxxvii. of this History. 

4 Diodor. xvii. 8. 
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the Peloponnesian cities, requiring their contingents, as mem¬ 
bers of the confederacy under Alexander, to act against Thebes. 
The eloquence of Demosthenes, backed by his money, or by 
Persian money administered through him, prevailed on the 
Peloponnesians to refuse compliance with Anlipator, and to 
send no contingents against Thebes. 1 The JLleians and 
/Ktolians held out general 1 assurances favourable to the 
revolution at Thebes, while the Aicadkms even went so far 
as to send out some troops to second it, though they did not 
advance beyond the isthmus. 2 

Here was a ciisis in Grecian aflaiis, opening new possibilities 
for the recovery of freedom. Had the Arcadians and other 
Greeks lent decisive aid to Thebes— hail Athens acted even 
with as much energy as she did twelve years afterwards during 
the Lamian war, occupying Thermopylae with an army and a 
fleet—the gates of Greece might well have been barred against 
a new Macedonian force, even with Alexander alive and at its 
head. That the struggle of Thebes was not regarded at the 
time, even by maccdonising Greeks, as hopeless, is shown by 
the subsequent observations both of /Kschines and Dei- 
narchus at Athens. /ICschines (delivering five years after¬ 
wards his oration against KLesiphon) accuses Demosthenes 
of having by his perverse backwardness brought about the 
ruin of Thebes. The foreign mercenaries forming part of 
the garrison of the Kadmcia were ready (/Iwchines affirms) to 
deliver up that fortress, on receiving live talents : the Arcadian 
generals would have brought up their troops to the aid of 
Thebes, if nine or ten talents had been paid to them— 
having repudiated the solicitations of Anlipator. Demosthenes 
(say these two orators) having in his possession 300 talents 
from the Persian king, to instigate anti-Macedonian movements 
in Greece, was supplicated by the Theban envoys to furnish 
money for these purposes, but refused the request, kept the 
money for himself, and thus prevented both the surrender of 
the Kadmeia and the onward march of the Arcadians. 3 * * * * 8 The 

1 Deinarehus cont. Demosth. p. 14, s.’ 19. /red 'Apit&fiwv yuAvruv els 

ia8fi6v t teal rtyv irapa ’Avrtirdrpov irpccrfidav Hirpctttrop ebroo-rc tAcb'T cu//, &c. 

In the vote passed by the people of Athens some years afterwards, 

awarding n statue and other honours to Peniosthen&s, these proceedings 
in Peloponnesus are enumetaled among his titles to public gratitude— 

kb 1 d»s &ccijAu<re neAoTrowoj/rfous 47rl ©t 'if-las *A\c£dv8prp xpTi}t.ara 

Sota /col airris irpeo-fava-as, &c. (Plutarch, Vil. X. Otutor, p, 850.) 

9 Arrian, i. 10, 2; ./Kschinos ndv. JCtcsiphunt. p. 634. 

8 yUschinfis adv. Ktcsiph. p. 634 ; Dcimuch. adv. Demosth. pp. 15, 16, 
s. 19-22. 
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charge hero mlvairccd against Demosthenes appears utterly 
incredible. To suppose that anti-Macedonian movements 
counted for so little in Ins eyes, is an hypothesis belied by 
his whole history, but the fact that such allegations were 
made by /Ksellines only live years afterwards, proves the 
reports and the feelings of the time—that the chances 
of successful resistance to Macedonia on the part of the 
Thebans were not deemed unfavourable. And when the 
Athenians, following the counsels of Demades and Phokion, 
refused to aid Thebes or occupy Thermopyhe— they perhaps 
consulted the safeLy of Athens separately, but they receded 
from the generous and Pan-Hellenic patriotism which had 
animated their ancestors against Xerxes and Mardonius. 1 

The Thebans, though left in this ungenerous isolation, 
pressed the blockade of the Kadmeia, and would presently 
have reduced the Macedonian garrison, had they not been 
surprised by the awe-striking event—Alexander arriving in 
person at Oncheslus in Paeotiu, at the head of his victorious 
army. Thu first news of his being alive was furnished by his 
arrival at Onchestus. No one could at first believe the fact. 
'Fhe Theban leaders contended that it was another Alexander, 
the son of Acropus, at the head of a Macedonian army of 
relief. 2 

In this incident wc may note two features, which characterised 
Alexander to the cud of his life ; matchless celerity of move¬ 
ment, and no less remarkable favour of fortune. Had news of 
the Theban rising first reached him while on the Danube or 
among the distant Triballi,—or even when embarrassed in the 

1 See Herod, viii. 143. Demodlniiies in his orations frequently insists 
on the dillerunt rank and position of Athens, as compared with those of 
the smaller llreuian states—and on the higher and more arduous obligations 
consequent thereupon. This is one grand point of distinction between 
his policy and that of Phokion. See a striking passage in the speed) 
De Corona, p. 245, 5. 77 ; and Oral. De Republ. Ordinand. p. r76. s, 37. 

Jsokrales holds the same language touching the obligations of Sparta,— 
in the speech which he puts into the mouth of Archidamus. “No one 
will quarrel with EpLduuriuns and PhUasirinR, for looking only how they 
can get through and keep themselves in l>eing» But for Lacedemonians, 
it is impossible to aim simply at preservation and nothing beyond—by any 
means, whatever Limy inuy he. If we cannot preserve ourselves with 
honour, we ought to prefer a glorious death.* 1 {Jsokrale*, Oral. vi. Archid. 

S. loti.) 

The backward and narrow policy, which i.si>krntC\s here proclaims as t fit 
for lCpiduurus and Hi 1 his, but not for .Sparta—is precisely what Phokion 
always recommended for Athens, even while X J hilip f s power was yet nascent 
and unsettled. 

u Arriatij i. 7, o. 
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difficult region round T’elion,—he could lnudly by any effort 
have arrived in time to save Lhe Knclmcia. Hut he learnt 
it just when he had vanquished Kleitus and Glaukins, so that 
his hands were perfectly free—and also when lie was in a 
position pcculiaily near and convenient for a straight march 
into Greece without going hark to fella, from the pass of 
Tscliangon (or of the river Devol), near which Alexander’s last 
victories were gained, his road lay southward, following down¬ 
wards in part the higher course of the; river Haliakinon, though 
Upper Macedonia or the regions called Iiordma and LOlymeia 
which lay on his left, while the heights of fiiulus and the 
upper course of the river Aous, occupied by the lCpirots callocl 
Tymphrei and faraiuei, wore on the right. O11 the seventh day 
of march, crossing the lower lidges of the Caudnmian moun¬ 
tains (which separate Olympus from findus and Upper Mace¬ 
donia from Thessaly), Alexander reached the Thessalian town 
of Pclinna. Six days more brought him to the Boeotian 
Onchcslus. 1 * 3 He was already within Thermopylae, before any 
Greeks were aware that he was in march, or even that he was 
alive. The question about occupying Thermopylae by a 
Grecian force was thus set aside. The difficulty of forcing 
that pass, and the necessity of forestalling Athens in it by 
stratagem or celerity, was present to the mind of Alexander, 
as it had been to that of Philip, in his expedition of 346 n.c. 
against the Phofcians. 

His arrival, in itself a most formidable event, told with 
double force on the Greeks from its extreme suddenness. We 
can hardly doubt that both Athenians and Thebans had com¬ 
munications at Pella—that they looked upon any Macedonian 
invasion as likely to come from thence—and that they expected 
Alexander himself (assuming him to be still living, contrary to 
their belief) back in his capital before he began any new enter¬ 
prise. Upon this hypothesis—in itself probable, and such as 
would have been realised if Alexander had not already 
advanced so far southward at the moment when lie received 
the news a —they would at least have known beforehand of his 
approach, and would have had the option of a defensive com¬ 
bination open. As it happened, his unexpected appearance in 

1 Arrian, i. 7, 6, See, respecting this region, Colonel 3 >ake*s Tiavels 
in Noilhern Greece, ch. vi. p. 300-304; ch. xxviii. p, 303-305, &c. ; ami 

for Alexander’s line of march, the map at the end of the volume. 

3 Diodorus (xvii. 9) incorrectly says that Alexander came back un¬ 
expectedly from Thrace . Had this been the fnct, he would have come 
by Pella. 
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the heart of Greece precluded all combinations, and checked 
all idea of resistance. 

Two days after his arrival in Uoeotia, he inarched his army 
round Thebes, so as to encamp on the south side of the city; 
whereby he both inteivcpted the communication of the Thebans 
with Athens, and exhibited his force more visibly to the 
garrison in the Kadmein. The Thebans, though alone and 
without hope of succour, maintained their courage unshaken. 
Alexander deferred the attack for a day or two, in hopes that 
they would submit; he wished to avoid an assault which might 
cost the lives of many of his soldiers, whom he required for 
his Asiatic schemes. He even made public proclamation, 1 
demanding the surrender of the anti-Macedonian leaders 
PhuMlix and Prochytcs, but offering to any other Theban who 
chose to quit the city, permission to come and join him on the 
teuns of the convention sworn in the preceding autumn. A 
general assembly being convened, the macedonising Thebans 
enforced the prudence of submission to an irresistible force. 
Hut the leaders recently returned from exile, who had headed 
the rising, warmly opposed this proposition, contending for 
resistance to the death. In them, such resolution may not be 
wonderful, since (as Arrian 2 remarks) they had gone too far to 
hope for lenity. As it appears however that the mass of 
citizens deliberately adopted the same resolution, in spite of 
strong persuasion to the contrary, 3 we see plainly that they had 
already felt the bitterness of Macedonian dominion, and that 
sooner than endure a renewal of it, sure to be yet worse, 
coupled with the dishonour of surrendering tbeir leaders—they 
had made up their minds to perish with the freedom of their 
cily. At a time when the sentiment of Hellas as an autonomous 
system was passing away, and when Grecian courage was de¬ 
generating into ft mere instrument for the aggrandisement of 
Macedonian chiefs, these countrymen of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas set an example of devoted self-sacrifice in the cause 
of Grecian liberty, not less honourable than that of Leonidas 
at Thermopylae, and only less esteemed because it proved 


infructuous, 

In reply to the proclamation of Alexander, the Ihebans 
made from their walls a counter-proclamation, demanding the 
surrender of his officers Antipater and Philotas, and inviting 
every one to join them, who desired, in concert with the 
Persian king and the Thebans, to liberate the Greeks and put 

1 Diotlor. xvii. 9 i Plutarch, AJexand. II. 

^ Arrian, i. 7, iG. 3 Diodor. xvu. * 
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down the despot of Melius. 1 Such a haughty defiance and 
rotorL incensed Alexander lo the quick. I-Lo brought up his 
battering engines and pioparcd cvcTy tiling for storming the 
town. Of the murderous assault which followed, we find 
different accounts, not agreeing with each other, yet not wholly 
irret oncilcable. IL appears that the Thebans had erected, 
probably in connexion with their operations against the 
Kadmeia, an outwoik defended by a double palisade. Their 
walls were guarded by the least effective soldiers, met it's and 
liberated slaves; while Lheir best troops wore bold enough to 
go forth in fiont of the gates and give battle. Alexander 
divided his army into three divisions; one under Perdikkas 
and Amyntas, against the outwork --a second, destined to com¬ 
bat Lhe Thebans who sallied out—and a third, held in reserve. 
1 let ween the second of these throe divisions, and the Thebans 
in front of the gates, the battle was so obstinately contested, 
that success at one time seemed doubtful, and Alexander was 
foiced to order up his reserve. The first Macedonian success 
was gained by Perdikkas, 2 who, aided by the division of Amyntas 

1 Dintlui. xvii. 9. 

a The attack of Fcrtiikkas was represented by Ptolemy, from whom 
Arrian copies (i, 8, 1), not only ns being the fust and only attack nmdi: by 
the hlnredonian aimyon Thebes, but also as made by Perdikkas without 
mins from Alexander, who was forced to suppoit it in order to pteserve 
Pet cl iIdeas from being overwhelmed by the Thebans. According to Ptolemy 
and Arrian, therefore, the storming of Thebes took place both without the 
orders, and against the wishes, of Alexander; the cap!me moreover was 
effected mpidly with little trouble Lo the beseiging army (7/ liKwtrts St' oKtyov 
re /cal ov tt rutv e\ 6 tfrcop £ui*<Pi^/k-ora, Air, i. 9, 9): the 

bloodshed and pillage weic committed by the vindictive sentiment of the 
Boeotian allies. 

Diodorus had before him a veiy different account. I To affirms thaL 
Alexander both combined and ordeied tlie assault—I bat the Thebans 
behaved like bold and desperate men, icsisting obstinately and for a long 
time—that the slaughter allot ward** was committed by the general body of 
Lhe assailants ; the Boeotian allies Iteing doubtless conspicuous among them. 
Diodorus gives this account at some lengLh, and with his customary rhetorical 
amplifications. Plutarch and Justin me more brief; but coincide in the 
same general view, and not in that of Anian. Polytcnus again (iv. 3, 12) 
gives something diflerent from all. 

To me it appears that the narrative of Diodorus is (in its basis, and 
sinking off rhetorical amplifies lions) more credible than that of Airiau. 
Admitting the attack made by Perdikkas, I conceive it to have been a 
portion of the geneial plnn of Alexander. I cannot think it probable that 
Perdikkas attacked without orders, or that Thebes was captuicd with little 
resistance. It wus captured by om assault (AisdunOs ndv. Klesiph. p. 
£24), but by an assault well combined ami stoutly contested—not by one 
begun without pi eparation or aider, and successful after hardly any resistance. 
Alexander, after bavin*' offered wlmt lie thuui'hl liberal terms, was not the 
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and also by the Agriunian regiment and the bowmen, carried 
the first of the two outworks, as well as a postern gate which 
had been left unguarded. His troops also stormed the second 
outwork, though he himself was severely wounded and borne 
away to the camp. Here the Theban defenders fled back 
into the city, along the hollow way which led to the temple of 
Hcraklcs, pursued by the light troops, in advance of the rest. 
Upon these men, however, the Thebans presently turned, 
repelling them with the loss of Eurybotas their commanding 
oHirer and seventy men slain. In pursuing these bowmen, the 
ranks of the Thebans became somewhat disordered, so that 
they were unable to resist the steady charge of the Macedonian 
guaids and heavy infantry coming up in support. They were 
broken, and pushed hack into the city; their rout being 
rendered still more complete by a sally of the Macedonian 
garrison out of the Kadmeia. The assailants being victorious 
on this side, the Thebans who were maintaining the combat 
without the gales were compelled to retreat, and the advancing 
Macedonians forced their way into the town along with them. 
Within the town, however, the fighting still continued; the 
Thebans resisting in organised bodies as long as they could; 
and when broken, still resisting even single-handed. None of 
the military population sued for mercy; most of them were 

man to shrink from carrying his point by force ; nor would the Thebans 
have refused those terms, unless then minds had been made up for strenuous 
and desperate defence, without hope of ultimate success. 

VVliat authority Diodorus followed, we do not know. He may have 
followed Klcilarclius, a contempoiary and an ^iolian, who must have had 
good means of information rest acting such an event as the capture of Thebes 
(see deter, Alexamlri M. Ilistoriiirum Scriptores rotate suppares, Leips. 
1844, p. 6-152 ; and Vossius, De ITisloricis Grrocis, i. x. p. 90, ed. 
Western!un»). t have due respect for the authority of Ptolemy, but I 
cannot go along with Geicr and other ciitics who set aside all other 
witnesses, even .contemporary, inspecting Alexander, as worthy of little 
credil, unless where such witnesses are confirmed by Ptolemy or Aristobulus. 
We must remember that Ptolemy did not compose his book until after he 
became king of Egypt, in 306 B.a ; nor indeed until after the battle of 
Xinns in ^or, accoiding to Geicr (p. 1); at least twenty-nine years after the 
sack of Thebes. Moreover, PLolcmy was not ashamed of what Geier calls 
ti) the “pious fraud*' of announcing, that two speaking serpents con¬ 
ducted the army of Alexander to the holy precinct of Zeus Ammon (Arrian, 
iii. 3). Lastly, it will be seen that the depositions which are found in other 
lust minim, but not in rtolemy and Aristobulus, relate principally to matters 
discreditable to Alexander. That Ptolemy and forgot or omittedj 

is in my judgement far more probable, than that other historians invented. 
Admiring biographers would easily excuse themselves for refusing to pro¬ 
claim to the world such acts ns the massacre of the Branchidro, or the 
diaprdn» T of the wounded Bat is at Gam. 
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slain in the streets ; hut a few cavalry and infantry cut their 
way out into the plain and escaped. The fight now de¬ 
generated into a carnage. The Macedonians with their 
Psconian contingents were incensed with the obstinate resist¬ 
ance; while various Cheeks serving as auxiliaries—Phokians, 
Orchomenians, Thespians, Watteaus,—had to avenge ancient 
and grievous injuries endured from Thebes. Such furious 
feelings were satiated by an indiscriminate massacre of all who 
came in their way, without distinction of age or sex—old men, 
women, and children, in houses and even in temples. This 
wholesale slaughter was accompanied of course by all the 
plunder and manifold outrage with which victorious assailants 
usually reward themselves. 1 

More than five hundred Macedonians arc asserted to have 
been slain, and six thousand Thebans. 'Thirty thousand captives 
were collected.- The final destiny of these captives, and of 
Thebes itself, was submitted by Alexander to the Orchomenians, 
Platieans, Phokians, and other Grecian auxiliaries in the assault. 
He must have known well beforehand whaL the sentence of 
such judges would be. They pronounced, that the city of 
Thebes should be razed to the ground: that the Kadmeia 
alone should be maintained, as a military post with Macedonian 
garrison: that the Theban territory should be distributed 
among the allies themselves: that Orchomcnus and Platiua 
should be rebuilt and fortified; that all the captive Thebans, 
men, women, and children, should bo sold as slaves—except¬ 
ing only priests and priestesses, and such as were connected 
by recognised ties of hospitality with Philip or Alexander, 
or such as had been proxtni of the Macedonians: that 
the Thebans who had escaped should be proclaimed outlaws, 
liable to arrest and death, wherever they were found; and that 
every Grecian city should be interdicted from harbouring them. 3 

This overwhelming sentence, in spite of an appeal for lenity 
by a Theban 4 named Klcadas, was passed by the Grecian 
auxiliaries of Alexander, and executed by Alexander himself, 
who made but one addition to the excepting clauses. He left 
the house of Pindar standing, and spared the descendants of 
the poet. With these reserves, Thebes was effaced from the 
earth. The Theban territory was partitioned among the re¬ 
constituted cities of Orchomenus and Pkitrea. Nothing, except 

1 Arrian, i, S; Dioclot*. xvii. 12, 13, 

a Diodorus (xvii. 14) and Plutarch (Alcacutld. n) agree in giving the 
totals of Gooq and 30,000, 

y Arrian, i, 9 ; Diodor, xvii, 14, 


1 JusLin, xi. 4. 
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the Macedonian military post at the Kadmeia, remained to 
mark the place where the chief of the Boeotian confederacy 
had once stood. The captives were all sold, and are said to 
have yielded .140 talents; large prices being offered by bidders 
from feelings of hostility towards the city. 1 Diodorus tells us 
that this sentence was passed by the general synod of Greeks, 
But we are not called upon to believe that this synod, sub¬ 
servient though it was sure to be when called upon to deliberate 
umler the armed force of Alexander, could be brought to 
sanction such a ruin upon one of the first and most ancient 
Hellenic cities. For we learn from Arrian that the question 
was discussed and settled only by the Grecian auxiliaries who 
had taken part with Alexander; 2 and that the sentence there¬ 
fore represents the bitter antipathies of the Orchomenians, 
Platreans, &c. Without doubt, these cities had sustained 
harsh and cruel treatment from Thebes. In so far as they 
were concerned, the retribution upon the Thebans was merited. 
Those persons, however, who (as Arrian tells us) pronounced 
the catastrophe to be a divine judgement upon Thebes for 
having joined Xerxes against Greece 3 a century and a half 
before,—must have forgotten that not only the Orchomenians, 
but even Alexander of Mace don, the namesake and predecessor 
of the destroying conqueror, had served in the army of Xerxes 
along with the Thebans. 

Arrian vainly endeavours to transfer from Alexander to the 
minor Boeotian towns the odium of this cruel destruction, 
unparalleled in Grecian history (as he himself says), when we 
look to the magnitude of the city; yet surpassed in the aggre¬ 
gate by the subversion, under the arms of Philip, of no less 
than thirty-two free Chalkidic cities, thirteen years before. 
The known antipathy of these Boeotians was invoked by 
Alexander to colour an infliction which satisfied at once his 
sentiment, by destroying an enemy who defied him—and his 
policy, by serving as a terrific example to keep down other 
Greeks. 4 But though such were the views which governed 

1 Diodor. xvii. 14 ; Juslin, xi. 4 ; "prelium non ex ementium commodo, 
sed ex inimiconun odio extending.” 

2 Arrian, i. 9 , 13 . Tots 8 e ixeraaxw* 1 rov tpyov £vpj*dxois t 61$ 5$) tea 1 

£7re'T|5e\(/ey 'AKtyavdpos ra rcark r&s dtaOeivai, i$o£e } &c, 

0 Arrian, i. 9, 10. He informs us (i. 9, 12) that there were many 
previous portents which foreshadowed this ruin j Diodorus (xvii. 10), on 
the conLmry, enumerates many previous signs, all tending to encourage the 
Thebans. ^ 

4 Plutarch, Alex. IT. ^ fihv ir6\is teal StapirurrGetera tcaretrtcatpi}, to 
fj.hv G\ov 7 rpovbQKfiGavTus auroD robs*&K\T}vas 'rqKiteoirtp &Kir\ayivras 
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him at the moment, lie came aftui wards to look bark upon 
the proceeding with shame and sorrow. The shock to Hellenic 
feeling, when a city was subverted, arose not merely fiom the 
violent extinction ot'life, property, liberty,and social or political 
institutions—blit also from the obliteration of legends and the 
suppression of religious observances, thus wronging and pro¬ 
voking the local gods and heroes. We shall presently Jind 
Alexander himself sacrificing sit Ilium, 1 in order to appease 
the wrath of Priam, still subsisting and efficacious, against 
himself and his race, as being descended from Neoptolenms 
tlie slayer of Priam. ]ly his harsh treatment of Thebes, he 
incurred the displeasure of Dionysus, the god of wine, said 
to have been bom in that city, and one of the principal figures 
in Theban legend, it was to inspirations of the offended 
Dionysus that Alexander believed himself to owe that un¬ 
governable drunken passion under which he afterwards killed 
Kleitus, as well as the refusal of liis Macedonian soldicis to 
follow him farther into India. 2 If Alexander in after days 
thus repented of his own act, we may be sure that the like 
repugnance was felt still more strongly by others; and we can 
understand the sentiment under which, a few years after his 


/cod '7TT7j£ami5 brpzfA-fio-civ, re teat KtxWtoirurafj.lv ov xa/>f£,‘fcir0£Zi toIs 

rwp ffv/J./xdxo)P iyKMi^uuraf, 

1 Aninn, i. 11, 13, To illustrate further the fading of the (luvlcs, 
respecting (he wrath of the gods arising from the discontinuance of worship 
where it hul been long continued—I Uansciibe a passage from Colonel 
Slecnmn’s work respecting the Hindoos, whose religious feelings are on 
so many points analogous to those of the Hellenes:— 

"Human sacrifices were ceituinly offend in the city of Snugor during 
the whole MahraUa government, up to the year 1800--when they weie 
put u stop to by the local governor. Assn Sahib, n veiy humane man. I 
once heaul a learned Brahmin priest nay, that he thought the decline of his 
(Assn Sahib’s) family and government arose from this innovation. ‘There 
is (saul he) no sin in not offering human sacrifices to the Gods, whuio 
none have been offered; but where the Gods hare been actustomed to them, 
they are very naturally annoyed when the rite is abolished\ and visit the 
Hate ami people with aft hinds of calamity? The priest did not seem to 
think that there was anything singular in t his mode of reasoning : pet Imps 
Llnce Brahmin priests out of lour would have reasoned in the same manner, 11 
(Sleenuin, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, vul. i. eh. xv. 
P. I3<>0 

u Plutarch, Alex. 13: compare Justin, m. 4 ; and Isokrales ad Philip]). 
(Or, v. s. 35), where he recommends Thebes Lo Philip on the ground of 
pie-eminent worship towards Ileiakfas. 

^ It deserves notice, that while Alexander himself repented of the (listruc¬ 
tion of Thebes, the macedomsing orator at Athens describes it as a just, 
though deplorable penalty, brought by the Thebans upon themselves by 
reckless insanity of conduct (AischinGs adv. Ktesiph, p. *524). 
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decease, the Macedonian Kassundcr, son of Antipater, restored 
the destroyed city. 

At the time, however, the effect produced by the destruction 
of Thebes was one of unmitigated terror throughout the 
(ircciun cities. All of them sought to make their peace with 
the conqueror. The Arcadian contingent not only returned 
home from the Isthmus, but even condemned their leaders to 
death. The Eleians recalled their chief macedonising citizens 
out of exile into ascendency at home. Each ttibe of /Etolians 
sent envoys to Alexander, entreating forgiveness for their 
manifestations against him. At Athens, we read with surprise, 
that on the very day when Thebes was assaulted and taken, 
the great festival of Eleusinian Demeter, with its multitudinous 
procession of votaries from Athens to Eleusis, was actually 
taking place, at a distance of two days’ march from the besieged 
city. Most Theban fugitives who contrived to escape, fled to 
Attica as the nearest place of refuge, communicating to the 
Athenians their own distress and terror. The festival was 
forthwith suspended. Every one hurried within the walls of 
Athens, 1 carrying with him his moveable properly into a state 
of security. Under the general alarm prevalent, that the 
conqueror would march directly into Attica, and under the 
hurry of preparation for defence, the persons both most alarmed 
and most in real danger were, of course, Demosthenes, Lykurgus, 
Charidemus, and those others who had been loudest in speech 
against Macedonia, and had tried to prevail on the Athenians 
to espouse openly the cause of Thebes. Yet notwithstanding 
such terror of consequences to themselves, the Athenians 
afforded shelter and sympathy to the miserable Theban 
fugitives. They continued to do this even when they must 
have known that they were contravening the edict of pro¬ 
scription just sanctioned by Alexander. 

Shortly afterwards, envoys arrived from that monarch with 
a menacing leLter, formally demanding the surrender of eight 
or ten leading citizens of Athens—Demosthenes, Lykurgus, 
I-Iyperides, Polyeuktus, Moerokl&s, Diolimus, 2 Ephialtes, and 

1 Arrian, i. 10, 4. 

fl The name of 3 )iotimus is mentioned by Arrian (i. io, 6), but not by 
Plutarch ; who names Demon instead of him (Plutarch 5 Demosth. c. 23), 
and Kuiiisthenes instead of IJypcrides. We know nothing about Diotimtis, 
except that Dcmosthcnfis (De Coronfi, p. 204) alludes to him along with 
Charidemus, as having received an expression of gratitude from the people, 
in requital for a present of shields which he had made. He is mentioned 
also, nlong with Charidemus anil others, in the third of the Demosthenic 
epistles, p. 14H-* 
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Charidcmus. Of those the first four were eminent orators, the 
last two military men; all strenuous advocates of an anti- 
Macedonian policy. Alexander in his letter denounced the 
ten as the causes of the battle of Chceroncia, of the offensive 
resolutions which had been adopted at Athens after the death 
of Philip, and even of the recent hostile proceedings of the 
Thebans. 1 This momentous summons, involving the right of 
free speech and public debate at Athens, was submitted to 
the assembly. A similar demand had just been made upon 
the Thebans, and the consequences of icfusal were to be read 
no less plainly in the destruction of their city than in the 
threats of the conqueror. That even under such trying cir¬ 
cumstances, neither orators nor people failed in courage—we 
know as a general fact; though we have not the advantage 
(as Livy had in his time) of reading the speeches made in the 
debate. 2 Demosthenes, insisting that the fate of the citizens 
generally could not be severed from that of the specific victims, 
is said to have recounted in the course of his speech, the old 
falilc—of the wolf requiring the sheep to make over to him 
their protecting clogs, as a condition of peace—and then 
devouring the unprotected sheep forthwith, Pie, and those 
demanded along with him, claimed the protection of the 
people* in whose cause alone they had incurred the wrath 
of the conqueror. Phokion on the other hand—silent at first, 
and rising only under constraint by special calls from the 
popular voice—contended that there was not force enough 
to resist Alexander, and that the persons in question must be 
given up. He even made appeal to themselves individually, 
reminding them of the self-devotion of the daughters of 
Erechtheus, memorable in Attic legend—and calling on them 
to surrender themselves voluntarily for the purpose of averting 
public calamity. He added, that he (Phokion) would rejoice 
to offer up either himself, or his best friend, if by such sacrifice 
he could save the city. 3 Lykurgus, one of the orators whose 
extradition was required, answered this speech of Phokion 
with vehemence and bitterness; and the public sentiment 
went along with him, indignantly repudiating Phokion's advice. 

1 Arrian, i. io, 6; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p„ 847. itfret avr6v 
(Demosthenes) el ^ Solrttrav. Diodor. xvii. 15; Plutarch, 

bemosth. 23. 

,J Livy, ix. 18. “ (Alexander), ndymus cjucm Alhcnis, in civil at o fmctft 

Macedonian aimis, ceinenle turn mnximepropc fumuutcs Tlicharum minus, 
ooncionari libere ausi sint homines,—id quod ex monument is oratiouum 
pnLeL,” &c. 

3 Plutarch, Phokion, 9-17; Dioilor, xvii. iq. 
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By a resolute patriotism highly honourable at this trying 
juncture, it was decreed that the persons demanded should 
not be surrendered . 1 

On the motion of DemadSs, an embassy was sent to Alex¬ 
ander, deprecating his wrath against the ten, and engaging to 
punish them by judicial sentence, if any crime could be proved 
against them, Demadfis, who is said to have received from 
Demosthenes a bribe of five talents, undertook this mission. 
But Alexander was at first inexorable; refusing even to hear the 
envoys, and persisting in his requisition. It was only by the 
intervention of a second embassy, headed by Phokion, that a 
remission of terms was obtained. Alexander was persuaded to 
withdraw his requisition, and to be satisfied with the banishment 
of Charidemus and Ephialtes, the two anti-Macedonian military 
leaders. Both of them accordingly, and seemingly other 
Athenians Avith them, passed into Asia, where they took service 
under Darius . 2 

It was indeed no part of Alexander's plan to undertake a 
siege of Athens, which might prove long and difficult, since the 
Athenians had a superior naval force, with the sea open to 
them, and the chance of effective support from Persia. When 
therefore he saw that his demand for the ten orators would be 
firmly resisted, considerations of policy gradually overcame his 
wrath, and induced him to relax. 

1 Diodor. xvii. 15 'O 5^ Srjfiav rovrov f.ikv (Phokion) Tots Bopvfrois 
^|ej3aA.e, TTpotravTus A«ou «v rows \6yav y. 

fl Arrian, i, io, 8 ; Diodor. xvii. 15; Plutarch, Phokion, 17; Justin, 
xi, 4; Deinarclws cont, Demosth. p. 26. 

Arrian states that the visit of Demadtls with nine other Athenian envoys 
to Alexander, occurred to the demand of Alexander for Lhe extradi¬ 

tion of the ten citizens. He (Arrian) affirms that immediately on hearing 
the capture of Thebes, the Athenians passed a vote, on the motion of 
Demades, to send ten envoys, for the purpose of expressing satisfaction 
that Alexander had come home safely from the Illyrians, and that he had 
punished the Thebans for their revolt, Alexander (according to Arrian) 
received this mission courteously, but replied by sending a letter to the 
Athenian people, insisting on the surrender of the ten citizens. 

Now both Diodorus and Plutarch represent the mission of Dcmad&s as 
posterior to the demand made by Alexander for the ten citizens; and that 
it was intended to meet and deprecate that demand, 

In my judgement, Arrian's tale is the less credible of the two. I think it 
highly improbable that the Athenians would by public vote express satis¬ 
faction that Alexander had punished the Thebans for their revolt. If the 
mneedonising pnrLy at Athens was strong enough to carry so ignominious 
a vote, they would also have been strong enough to carry the subsequent 
]imposition of Phokion—that the ten citizens demanded should be surren¬ 
dered. The fact, that the Athenians afforded willing shelter to the Theban 
fugitives, is a further reason for disbelieving this alleged vote. 
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Phokion returned to Athens as the beat or of Alexander’s 
concessions, thus relieving the Athenians Irom extreme anxiety 
and peril. I-l is inilucnce -already grail and of long standing, 
since For ye;us past he had been perpetually re-elected general 
—became greater than ever, while that of Demosthenes and the 
other anti-Macedonian orators must have been lowered, ft 
was no mean advantage to Alexander, victorious as ho was, to 
secure the incorruptible Phokion as leader of the maeedonising 
party aL Alliens. Mis piojcels against Persia were mainly ex¬ 
posed to failure from Lhe possibility of opposition being raised 
against him in Greece by the agency of Persian money and 
ships. To keep Athens out of such combinations, he had to 
rely upon the personal influence and pmty of Phokion, whom 
he knew to have always dissuaded her from resistance to the 
ever-growing aggrandisement of his Jathcr Philip. In his con¬ 
versation with Phokion on the intended Asiatic expedition, 
Alexander took some pains to flatter the pride of Athens by 
describing her as second only to himself, and as entitled to the 
headship of Greece, in ease anything should happen to him . 1 
Such compliments were suitable to be repeated in the Athenian 
assembly : indeed the Macedonian prince might naturally prefer 
the idea of Athenian headship to that of Spartan, seeing that 
Sparta stood aloof from him, an open recusant. 

The animosity of Alexander being appeased, Athens resumed 
her position as u member of the confederacy under his imperial 
authority. Without visiting ALtica, he now marched to the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where he probably received from various 
Grecian cities deputations deprecating his displeasure, and pro¬ 
claiming their submission to his imperial authority. He also 
probably presided at a meeting of the Grecian synod, where he 
would dictate the contingents required for his intended Asiatic 
expedition in the ensuing spring. To the universal deference 
and submission which greeted him, one exception was found— 
the Cynic philosopher DiogcnGs, who resided at Corinth, satis¬ 
fied with a tub for shelter, and with the coarsest and most self- 
denying existence. Alexander approached him with a numerous 
suite, and asked him if he wished for anything ; upon which 
Diogcnfis is said to have replied,—“ Nothing, except that you 
would stand a little out of my sunshine. M both the philosopher 
and his reply provoked laughter from the bystanders, but 
Alexander himself was so impressed with the independent and 
self-sufficing character manifested, that he exclaimed,—“If I 
were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes . 1,2 
1 Plutarch, Hioldon, y ; Plutarch, Alcxaml. 13. u Plutarch, Alex. 14. 
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' Having visited the oracle of Delphi, and received or extorted 
from the priestess 1 an answer bearing favourable promise for 
his Asiatic schemes, he returned to Macedonia before the 
winter. The most important permanent effect of his stay in 
Greece was the reconstitution of Boeotia • that is, the destruc¬ 
tion of Thebes, and the reconstitution of Oichumenus, Thespiai, 
and Platiea, dividing between them the Theban territory; all 
guarded and contioiled by a Macedonian garrison in the 
Kadmeia. It would have been interesting to learn some 
details about this process of destruction and restitution of the 
Boeotian towns ; a process not only calling forth strong mani¬ 
festations of sentiment, hut also involving impoitant and 
difficult questions to settle. But unlortunatcly we are not 
permitted to know anything beyond the general fact. 

Alexander left Greece for Pella in the autumn of 335 c.c., 
and never saw it again. 

It appears, that during this summer, while he was occupied 
in his Illyrian and Theban operations, the Macedonian force 
under Parmenio in Asia had had to contend against a Persian 
army, or Greek mercenaries, commanded by Memnon the 
Rhodian. Parmenio, marching into ^Eolis, besieged and took 
Grynium ; after which he attacked Pitan£, but was compelled 
by Memnon to raise the siege. Memnon even gained a victory 
over the Macedonian force under Kallas in the Troad, com¬ 
pelling them to retire to Rhoeteum. But he failed in an 
attempt to surprise Kyzikus, and was obliged to content him¬ 
self with plundering the adjoining territory.* It is affirmed 
that Darius was engaged this summer in making large prepar¬ 
ations, naval as well as military, to resist the intended expedition 
of Alexander. Yet all that we hear of what was actually done 
implies nothing beyond a moderate force. 

1 Plutarch, Alex. 14. a Diodor. xvi. 7. 
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